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H  E  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  a    1703. 
great   domeftick   affliction   at  this  <— -^~— 
time  :     He  loft  his    only  Son,    a  PrePaJa" 

r  ,  r  1  ,     '  v  tions  for 

gracerul  perlon,  and  a  very  pro-  the  Cam, 
mifing  youth  :  He  died  at  Cam-  paign, 
bridge  of  the  Small-Pox  :  This, 
as  may  be  imagined,  went  very  deep  in  his  Fa- 
ther's heart,  and  ftopt  his  palling  the  Seas  fome 
days  longer  than  he  had  intended.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival on  the  other  fide,  the  Dutch  brought  their 
Armies  into  the  Field  :  The  firft  thing  they  under- 
took, was  the  Siege  of  Bonne.  In  the  mean 
while,  all  mens  eyes  were  turned  towards  Bavaria  : 
The  Court  of  Vienna  had  given  it  out,  all  the 
former  winter,  that  they  would  bring  iiich  a  force 
upon  that  Eleclor,  as  would  quickly  put  an  end  to 
that  war,  and  feize  his  whole  country.  But  the 
flownefs  of  that  Court  appeared  on  this,  as  it  had 
done  on    many  other  occafions  :    For  tho*  they 
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1 703.  brought  two  armies  into  the  fieldB  yet  they  were  not 
1— -y— '  able  to  deal  with  the  Elector's  forces ;  Villars,  who 
lay  with  his  army  at  Strafbourg,  had  orders  to 
break  thro'  and  join  the  Elector :  So  he  was  to 
force  his  way  to  him,  at  all  adventures.  He  palled 
the  Rhine,  and  fet  down  before  Fort  Keil,  which  lay 
over  againft  Strafbourg,  and  took  it  in  a  few  days. 
Prince  Lewis  was  in  no  condition  to  raife  the  fiege  ; 
for  the  belt  part  of  his  army  was  called  away  to  the 
war  in  Bavaria :  He  therefore  polled  himfelf  ad- 
vantageouily  at  Stollhoffen,  yet  he  could  not  have 
maintained  it,  if  the  States  had  not  fent  him  a 
good  body  of  foot,  which  came  feafonably,  a  few 
days  before  Marefchal  Villars  attack'd  him  with 
an  Army,  that  was  more  than  double  his  number  : 
But  his  men,  chiefly  the  Dutch  battalions,  re- 
ceived them  with  fo  much  courage,  that  the  French 
were  forced  to  quit  the  attack,  after  they  had  loft 
about  four  thoufand  men  in  it.  Yet,  upon  re- 
peated orders  from  France,  Marefchal  Villars  re- 
folved  to  venture  the  lofs  of  his  whole  army,  ra- 
ther than  abandon  the  Elector  •,  who,  tho'  he  had 
taken  Newburg,  and  had  furprized  Ratifbon,  and 
had  feveral  advantages  in  little  engagements  with 
the  Imperialifts,  yet  was  like  to  be  over-powered 
by  a  fuperior  force,  if  he  was  not  relieved  in  time. 
The  Black  Foreft  was  thought  impracticable  in 
that  feafon,  which  was  a  very  wet  one  :  This  was 
too  much  trufted  to,  fo  that  the  paiTes  were  ill 
looked  after  :  and  therefore  Villars  overcame  all 
difficulties,  and  joined  the  Elector  :  but  his  troops 
were  fo  haraffed  with  the  march,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  put  them,  for  fome  time,  into  quarters 
of  refrefhment. 
•Bonne  ta-_,  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  carried  on  the  fiege 
ken-  "f  Bonne  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  capitulated 
within  ten  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened: 
The  French  reckoned  upon  a  longer  refiftance, 
and  hoped  to  have  diverted  this  by  an  attempt  upon 
Liege.  .  The  States  had  a  fmall  army  about  Maf- 
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tricht,  which  the  French  intended  to  fall  upon, 
being  much  fuperior  to  it :  But  they  found  the 
Dutch  in  fo  good  order,  and  fo  well  pofted,  that 
they  retired  within  their  lines,  as  foon  as  they  faw 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  fiege  of  Bonne, 
was  marching  towards  them.  The  winter  had  pro- 
duced very  little  action  in  Italy  :  The  country  was 
under  another  very  heavy  plague,  by  a  continued 
fucceffion  of  threatning,  and  of  fome  very  de- 
vouring earthquakes  :  Rome  itfelf  had  a  fhare  in  Earth-  _ 
the  common  calamity  ;  but  it  proved  to  them  more  J^kes  m 
dreadful,  than  it  was  mifchievous.  Prince  Eugene  a  y* 
found  that  his  letters,  and  the  moft  preffing  repre- 
fentations  he  could  fend  to  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
had  no  effect :  fo  at  laft  he  obtained  leave  to  go 
thither. 

The  motions  of  the  Dutch  Army  made  it  be-  The  bat- 
lieved,  there  was  a  defign  on  Antwerp :  Cohorn  J|c.? 
was  making  advances  in  the  Dutch  Flanders,  and 
Opdam  commanded  a  fmall  army  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Scheld,  while  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  lay 
with  the  main  army,  near  the  lines  in  Brabant* 
Bouflers  was  detached  from  Villeroy's  army,  with 
a  body,  double  in  number  to  Opdam'3,  to  fall  on 
him  ;  he  marched  fo  quick,  that  the  Dutch,  be- 
ing furprized  at  Eckeren,  were  put  in  great  dif- 
order,  and  Opdam,  apprehending  all  was  loft,  fied 
with  a  body  of  his  men  to  Breda  :  But  the  Dutch 
rallied,  and  maintained  their  ground  with  fuch 
firmnefs,  that  the  French  retired,  little  to  their  ho- 
nour ;  fince  tho'  they  were  much  fuperior  in  num- 
ber, yet  they  let  the  Dutch  recover  out  of  their  firft 
confufion,  and  keep  their  ground,  although  for- 
faken  by  their  General,  who  juftified  himfelf  in 
the  beft  manner  he  could,  and  call  the  blame  on 
others. 

Bouflers's  conduct  was  fo  much  cenfured,  that 
it  was  thought  this  finifhed  his  difgrace  ;  for  he  was 
no  more  put  at  the  head  of  the  French  Armies : 
Nor  was  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  without  fome 
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fhare  of  cenfure  on  this  occafion,  fince  it  was  pre- 
tended, that  he  ought  to  have  fent  a  force  to  fup- 
port  Opdam,  or  have  made  an  attempt  on  Vil- 
leroy's  army,  when  it  was  weakened  by  the  de- 
tachment fent  with  Boufiers. 
Huy,  The  French  lines  were  judged  to  be  fo  ftrong, 

Limbourg  that  the  forcing  them  feemed  impracticable,  fo  the 
and  Guel-  j)uke  0f  Marlborough  turned  towards  Huy,  which 
all  the      was  f°on    taken  •,    and    after   that  to  Limbourg, 
Coudras    which  he  took  with  no  lofs,  but  that  of  fo  much 
taken.       time,  as  was  neceffary  to  bring  up  a  train  of  artil- 
lery :  And  as  foon  as  that  was  done,  the  garrifon 
were  made  prifoners  of  war,  for  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  maintain  a  fiege.     Guelder  was  alio 
blockt  up,  fo  that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
it  was  brought  to  capitulate.     Thus  the  Lower 
Rhine  was  fecured,  and  all  that  country, .  called  the 
Coudras,  was  intirely  reduced  :  This  was  all  that 
our  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  could 
do  in  Flanders :  We  had  the  fuperior  army,  but 
what  by  reafon  of  the  cautious  maxims  of  the  States, 
what  by  reafon  of  the  Factions  among  them  (which 
were  riling  very  high,   between  thofe,   who  had 
been  of  the  late  King's  party,  and  were  now  for 
having  a  Captain  General,  and  thofe  of  the  Love- 
ftein  party,  who  were  for  governing  all  by  a  depu- 
tation from  the  States)  no  great  defign  could  be 
undertaken  by  an  army  fo  much  diffracted. 
The  fuc-       In  the  Upper  Rhine,  matters  went  much  worfe ; 
cefsofthe  Villars  lay  for  fome  time  on  the  Danube,  while  the 
French      Eie&or  of  Bavaria  marched  into  Tirol,  and  pof- 
Danube.    &&&  himfelf  of  Infpruck  :    The  Emperor's  force 
was  fo  broken  into  many  fmall  armies,  in  different 
places,  that  he  had  not  one  good  army  any  where  : 
he  had  none  at  all  in  Tirol :  and  all  that  the  Prince 
of  Baden  could  do,  was  to  watch  Villars's  moti- 
ons :  but  he  did  not  venture  on  attacking  him, 
during  this  feparation.    Many  blamed  his  conduct : 
fome  called  his  courage,  and  others  his  fidelity  in 
question  ;  while  many  excufed  him,  fincehis  army 
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was  both  weak,  and  ill  furnifhed  in  all  refpedts.  1703. 
The  Duke  of  Vendome  had  orders  to  march  from  <— -y-— 
the  Milaneze  to  Tirol,  there  to  join  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria :  upon  which  junction,  the  ruin  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  would  have  probably  followed  :  But  the 
Boors  in  Tirol  rofe,  and  attacked  the  Elector  with 
fo  much  refolution,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  out 
of  the  country,  with  considerable  lofs,  and  was 
driven  out  before  the  Duke  of  Vendome  could  join 
him,  fo  that  he  came  too  late  :  He  feemed  to  have 
a  defign  on  Trent,  but  the  Boors  were  now  fo  ani- 
mated with  their  fuccefTes,  and  were  fb  conducted 
and  fupported  by  officers  and  troops  fent  them  by 
the  Emperor,  that  Vendome  was  forced  to  return 
back,   without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing. 

.  Nothing  palled  this  fummer  in  Italy  :  The  Im-  Little 
perialifts  were  too  weak,  and  too  ill  fupplied  from  t5one  m 
Germany,  to  be  able  to  act  offenfively  :  and  the       y* 
mifcarriage  of  the  defign  upon  Tirol,  loft  the  French 
fo  much  time,  that  they  undertook  nothing,  unlefs 
it  were  the  fiege  of  Gitiglia,  in  which  they  failed* 
Berfello,  after  -a  long  blockade,  was  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate,   and  by  that  means,   the  French  poffefTed 
themfelves  of  the  Duke  of  Modena's  country  :   The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  came  to  Alface,  and  fate  down 
before  Brifack,  of  which  he  was  foon  mafter,  by 
the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  thofe  who  command- 
ed, for  which  they  were  condemned  by  a  council 
of  war. 

The  Emperor's  misfortunes  grew  upon  him  \  A  war  _ 
Cardinal  Calonitz  and  Ellerhafi  had  the  govern-  begun  m 
ment  of  Hungary  traded  chiefly  to  them  :    The  tlunSdry° 
former  was  fo  cruel,  and  the  other  fo  ravenous, 
that  the  Hungarians  took  advantage  from  this  dis- 
traction in  the  Emperor's  affairs,   to  run  together 
in  great  bodies,   and  in  many  places,  fetting  Prince 
Ragotfki  at  their   head.     They  demanded,    that 
their  grievances  mould  be  redrefTed,    and  that  their 
privileges  mould  be  reftored  :    They  were  much 
animated  in  this,  by  the  practices  of  the  French, 
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and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  agents  :  Some  fmall 
affiftance  was  fent  them  by  the  way  of  Poland  % 
They  were  encouraged  to  enter  upon  no  treaty,  but 
to  unite  and  fortify  themfelves ;  alTurances  being 
given  them,  that  no  Peace  fhould  be  concluded, 
unlefs  they  were  fully  reftored  to  all  their  antient 
liberties. 

Diforders      The  Court  of  Vienna  was  much  alarmed  at  this ; 

in  theEm-  fearing  it  might  be  fecretly  fet  on  by  the  Turks  : 

court'3  tho'  that  Court  §ave  a11  pPffible  alTurances,  that 
they  would  maintain  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  moft 
religioufly,  and  that  they  would  in  no  fort  encou- 
rage or  affift  the  malecontents.  A  revolution  hap- 
pening in  that  Empire,  in  which  a  new  Sultan  was 
fet  up,  raifed  new  apprehenfions  of  a  breach  on 
that  fide  :  But  the  Sultan  renewed  the  alTurances  of 
maintaining  the  Peace  fo  foiemnly,  that  all  thofe 
fears  werefoon  diffipated.  There  was  a  great  faction 
in  the  Emperor's  court,  and  among  his  minifters  5 
and  it  did  not  appear,  that  he  had  ftrength  of  genius 
enough  to  govern  them.  Count  Mansfield  was 
much  fufpected  of  being  in  the  interefls  of  France ; 
The  Prince  of  Baden,  and  Prince  Eugene,  both 
agreed  in  charging  his  conduct,  tho'  they  differed 
almoft  in  every  thing  elfe :  yet  he  was  fo  poffelTed 
of  the  Emperor's  favour  and  confidence,  that  it 
was  not  eafy  to  get  him  let  afide  :  In  conclufion, 
he  was  advanced  to  a  high  Poll  in  the  Emperor's 
houfliold,  and  Prince  Eugene  was  made  Prefident 
of  the  Council  of  War. 
Augf-  But  what  effect  foever  this  might  have  in  fuc- 

bourg  and  ceeding  campaigns,  it  was  then  too  late  in  the  year 
taken*       to  ^nc^  remec^es  f°r  the  prefent  diibrders :  and  all 
by  the      affairs  on  the  fouth  of  the  Danube  were  falling  into 
French,     great  confufion.     Things  went  a  little  better  on  the 
north  fide  of  that  river :  The  Upper  Palatinate  was 
entirely  conquered  •,  but  near  the  end  of  the  year, 
Augfbourg  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  Landaw  was  befieged  by  the  French  2 
Tallard,  who  commanded  the  fiege,    took  it  in 
j  fewer 
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fewer  weeks,  than  it  had  coft  the  Germans  months, 
to  take  it  in  the  former  year  :  Nor  was  this  all,  an 
army  of  the  confederates  was  brought  together  to 
raife  the  fiege  :  The  young  Prince  of  Hefle  com- 
manded, but  the  Prince  of  Naflaw  Welburg,  as  a 
man  of  more  experience  in  war,  was  chiefly  de- 
pended on  ;  tho'  his  conduct  Ihewed  how  little  he 
deferved  it.  The  Emperor's  birth-day  was  a  day 
of  diverfion,  and  the  German  Generals,  then  at 
Spire,  allowed  themfelves  all  the  idle  liberties,  ufed 
in  courts  on  fuch  days,  without  the  ordinary  pre- 
caution, of  having  Scouts  or  Parties  abroad,  in  the 
fame  carelefs  ftate,  as  if  no  enemy  had  been  near 
them.  Tallard,  having  intelligence  of  this,  left  a 
party  of  his  army  to  make  a  fhew,  and  maintain 
the  Works  before  Landaw ;  and  marched  with  his 
beft  troops  againft  the  Germans  :  He  furprized  and 
routed  them  •,  upon  which  Landaw  capitulated : 
with  this  the  warlike  operations  of  this  campaign 
ended,  very  glorioufly,  and  with  great  advantage 
to  the  French. 

But  two  great  negotiations,  then  brought  to  a  A  treaty 
conclufion,  very  much  changed  the  face  of  affairs  :  with  the 
All  the  confederates  prefTed  the  King  of  Portugal  *pn8  ° * 
to  come  into  the  alliance,  as  his  own  intereft  led   or    ■ 
him  to  it  ;  fince  it  was  vifible,  that  as  foon  as  Spain 
was  once  united  to  the  Crown  of  France,  he  could 
not  hope  to  continue  long  in  Portugal.     The  Al- 
mirante  of  Caftile  was  believed  to  be  in  the  interefts 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ;  therefore  to  fend  him 
out  of  the  way,  he  was  appointed  to  go  Ambaffa- 
dor  to  France  :    He  feemed  to  undertake  it,  and 
made  the  neceffary  preparations  :  Fie  faw  this  Em- 
bafry  was  intended  for  an  exile,  and  that  it  put  him 
in  the  power  of  his  enemies  :  So,  after  he  had  railed 
what  was  neceifary  to  defray  his  expence,  he  fe- 
cretly  changed  his  courfe,  and  efcaped   with  the 
wealth  he  had  in  his  hands  to  Lifbon  •,  where  he 
entered  into  fecret  negotiations  with  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Emperor  :  Fie  gave  great  af- 
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furances  of  the  good  difpofitions,  in  which  both 
the  people  and  Grandees  of  Spain  were,  who  were 
grown  fick  of  their  new  mailers.  The  rifque  he 
himfelf  ran,  feemed  a  very  full  credential :  He  af- 
fured  them,  the  new  King  v/as  defpifed,  and  that 
the  French  about  him  were  univerfally  hated  ;  the 
Spaniards  could  not  bear  the  being  made  a  Pro- 
vince, either  to  France  or  to  the  Emperor. 

He  therefore  propofed  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  the  Romans  mould  renounce  all  their  pre- 
tentions, and  transfer  them  to  the  Archduke,  and 
declare  him  King  of  Spain  ;  and  that  he  mould  be 
immediately  fent  thither  ;  for  he  afTured  them,  the 
Spaniards  would  not  revolt  from  a  King  that 
was  in  poffeflion,  till  they  faw  another  King,  who 
claimed  his  right :  and  in  that  cafe,  they  would  think 
they  had  a  right  to  adhere  to  the  King  they  liked 
beft  :  The  King  of  Portugal  likewile  demanded  an 
enlargement  of  his  frontiers,  and  fome  new  accef- 
fions  to  his  crown,  which  were  reafonable,  but 
could  not  be  ftipulated,  but  by  a  King  of  Spain. 

In  the  treaty,  that  the  Emperor  had  made  with 
the  late  King,  and  with  the  States,  one  article  was, 
that  they  ihould  be  at  liberty  to  poffefs  themlelves 
of  the  dominions,  which  the  Crown  of  Spain  had 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  he  vefted  in  them  the  right, 
that  their  arms  mould  give  them,  in  thefe  acquifi- 
tions ;  upon  which  the  King  had  defigned  to  lend 
a  great  fleet,  with  a  land  army,  into  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  to  feize  fome  important  places  there,  with 
a  defign  of  reftoring  them  to  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
ppon  advantageous  articles  for  a  free  trade,  as  foon 
as  the  Spaniards  Ihould  receive  a  King  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria.  This  defign  was  now  laid  afide,  and 
the  reafon  that  the  Minifters  gave  for  it,  was,  that 
the  Almirante  had  afTured  them,  that  if  we  pof- 
jefTed  our  felves  of  any  of  their  places  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  the  whole  nation  would  by  that  means  be- 
come entirely  French  ;  they  would  never  believe 
our  promifes  of  reftoring  them  5  and  feeing  they 
1  \m& 
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had  no  naval  power  of  their  own  to  recover  them, 
they  would  go  into  the  French  intereft  very  cor- 
dially, as  the  only  way  left  to  recover  thefe  places. 

An  entire  credit  was  given  to  the  Almirante; 
fo  the  Queen  and  the  States  agreed  to  fend  over  a 
great  fleet,  with  a  land  army  of  twelve  thoufand 
men,  together  with  a  great  fupply  of  money  and 
arms  to  Portugal  -,  that  King  undertaking  to  have 
an  army  of  twenty  eight  thoufand  men  ready  to 
join  ours.  In  this  treaty  an  incident  happened, 
that  had  almoft  fpoiled  the  whole  ;  the  King  of 
Portugal  infilled  on  demanding  the  flag,  and  the 
other  refpecls  to  be  paid  by  our  Admiral,  when  he 
was  in  his  ports :  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  infilled, 
it  was  a  diihonour  to  England  to  llrike,  even  in 
another  King's  ports  •,  this  was  not  demanded  of 
the  fleet,  that  was  fent  to  bring  over  Queen  Ka- 
tharine, fo,  tho'  Methuen  our  Ambaffador  had 
agreed  to  this  article,  he  prefled  the  Queen  not  to 
ratify  it. 

Methuen,  in  his  own  juflification,  faid,  he  con- 
fented  to  the  article,  becaufe  he  faw  it  was  infilled 
on  fo  much,  that  no  treaty  could  be  concluded, 
unlefs  that  point  were  yielded  :  The  low  Hate  of 
their  affairs,  in  the  year  1662,  when  the  protection 
of  England  was  all  they  had  in  view,  for  their  pre- 
fervation,  made  fuch  a  difference  between  that  and 
the  prefent  time,  that  the  one  was  not  to  be  fet  up 
for  a  precedent  to  govern  the  other  :  befides,  even 
then  the  matter  was  much  contefted  in  their  Coun- 
cils, tho'  the  extremities,  to  which  they  were  re^,. 
duced,  made  them  yield  it.  The  Lord  Godolphin 
looked  on  this  as  too  inconfiderable  to  be  infilled 
on,  the  whole  affairs  of  Europe  feemed  to  turn 
upon  this  treaty,  and  fo  important  a  matter  ought 
not  to  be  retarded  a  day  for  fuch  punctilio's,  as  a 
falute  or  linking  the  flag  :  and  it  feemed  reafona- 
ble,  that  every  Sovereign  Prince'  fhould  claim  this 
acknowledgment,  unlefs  where  it  was  otherwife 
Stipulated  by  exprefs  treaties,    The  laying  fo  much 

weight 
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weight  on  fuch  matters,    very  much  heightened 
jealoufies  ;    and  it  was  laid,  that  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham and   the  Tories  feemed  to  lay  hold  on 
every  thing  that  could  obftruct  the  progrefs  of  the 
war ;  while  the  round  proceeding  of  the  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  reconciled  many  to  him.     The  Queen  con- 
firmed the  treaty  ;    upon  which,  the  Court  of  Vi- 
enna was  defired  to  do  their  part.     But  that  Court 
proceeded  with  its  ordinary  flownefs ;    the  mildeft 
cenfure  paft  on  thefe  delays  was,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  an  unreafonable  affe&ation  of  magnifi- 
cence in  the  ceremonial,  which  could  not  be  per- 
formed foon  nor  eafily,  in  a  poor  but  a  haughty 
Court  :  It  was  done  at  laft,  but  fo  late  in  the  year, 
that   the  new  declared  King  of  Spain  could  not 
reach  Holland    before  the  end  of  October.      A 
fquadron  of  our  fleet  was  lying  there,  to  bring  him 
over  •,  fuch  as  was  wont  to  convoy  the  late  King, 
when  he  crofTed  the  feas.     But  the  Minifters  of  the 
King  of  Spain  thought  it  was  not  ftrong  enough  ; 
they  pretended,  they  had  advertifements,  that  the 
French  had  a  ftronger  fquadron  in  Dunkirk,  which 
might  be  fent  out  to  intercept  him  :  fo  an  additio- 
nal ftrength  was  fent ;  this  loft  fome  time,  and  a 
fair  wind. 
The  great      It  had  like  to  have  been  more  fatal ;  for  about 
wind  in     tne  end  0f  November  the  weather  grew  very  boif- 
Novem-    teroilSj  an(j  broke  out  on  the  27th  of  November, 
in  the  moil:  violent  ftorm,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man  :  The 
•city  of  London  was  fo  ihaken  with  it,  that  people 
were  generally  afraid  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  their  houfes  :  Some  houfes  fell  and  crufhed  their 
mafters  to  death  :  great  hurt  was  done  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  England  ;  little  happening  in  the 
North,  where  the  ftorm  was  not  fo  violent.    There 
was  a  great  fall  of  trees,  chiefly  of  elms,  that  were 
blown  down  by  the  wind.     We  had,  at  that  time, 
the  bell:  part  of  our  naval  force  upon  the  fea  :  which 
filled  all  people  with  great  apprehenfions  of  an  ir- 
reparable 
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reparable  lofs  •,  and  indeed,  if  the  ftorm  had  not  1703. 
been  at  its  height  at  full  flood,  and  in  a  fpring  v— -y ■# 
tide,  the  lofs  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  na- 
tion. It  was  fo  confiderable,  that  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen men  of  war  were  call  away,  in  which  1500 
feamen  perifhed ;  few  merchantmen  were  loll ;  fuch 
as  were  driven  to  fea  were  fafe  :  fome  few  only  were 
over-fet.  Thus  the  moft  threatning  danger,  to 
which  the  nation  could  be  expofed,  went  off  with 
little  damage  :  we  all  faw  our  hazard,  fince  the  lofs 
of  our  fleet  mult  have  been  the  lofs  of  the  nation. 
If  this  great  hurricane  had  come  at  low  water,  or 
in  a  quarter  tide,  our  fhips  mufl  have  been  driven 
out  upon  the  banks  of  fand,  that  lie  before  the 
coaft,  and  have  ftuck  and  perifhed  there,  as  fome 
of  the  men  of  war  did  :  but  the  fea  being  fo  full  of 
water,  all  but  fome  heavy  fhips  got  over  thefe  fafe : 
Our  fquadron,  which  was  then  in  the  Maefe,  fuf- 
fered  but  little,  and  the  mips  were  foon  refitted, 
and  ready  to  fail. 

About  the  end  of  December  the  King  of  Spain  The  new 
landed  at  Portfmouth  •,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  ^inS  of 
fent  by  the  Queen  to  receive  him,  and  to  bring  J^Tto 
him  to  an  interview,  which  was  to  be  at  Windfor  ;  England,, 
Prince  George  went  and  met  him  on  the  way,  and 
he  was  treated  with  great  magnificence  :  The  Court 
was  very  fplendid,  and.  much  thronged  ;  the 
Queen's  behaviour  towards  him  was  very  noble  and 
obliging  :  The  young  King  charmed  all  that  were 
there  •,  he  had  a  gravity  beyond  his  age,  tem- 
pered with  much  modefty  •,  his  behaviour  was  in 
all  points  fo  exadt,  that  there  was  not  a  circum- 
ftance,  in  his  whole  deportment,  that  was  liable  to 
cenfure  :  He  paid  an  extraordinary  refpe£t  to  the 
Queen,  and  yet  maintained  a  due  greatnefs  in  it. 
He  had  an  art  of  feeming  well  pleafed  with  every 
thing,  without  fo  much  as  fmiling  once  all  the 
while  he  was  at  Court,  which  was  only  three  days  : 
He  fpoke  but  little,  and  all  he  faid  was  judicious 
and  obliging.  All  poflible  hafte  was  made,  in  fit- 
ting 
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ting  -out  the  fleet,  fo  that  he  fet  fail  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  January,  and  for  five  days  he  had  a  fair 
wind  with  good  weather,  but  then  the  wind  changed, 
and  he  was  driven  back  to  Portfmouth  :  He  lay 
.there  above  three  weeks,  and  then  he  had  a  very 
profperous  navigation.  The  forces,  that  were  or- 
dered to  go  over  to  his  afhftance,  were  by  this  time 
got  ready  to  attend  on  him,  fo  he  failed  with  a 
great  fleet,  both  of  men  of  war  and  tranfport  mips : 
He  landed  He  arrived  happily  at  Lifbon,  where  he  was  re- 
at  Lifbon.  ceivecj  with  au  the  outward  expremons  of  joy  and 
welcome,  and  at  an  expence,  in  a  vain  magnifi- 
cence, which  that  Court  could  not  well  bear :  but 
a  national  vanity  prevailed  to  carry  this  too  far,  by 
which  other  things,  that  were  more  neceffary,  were 
neglected  :  That  Court  was  then  very  melancholy ; 
for  the  young  Infanta,  whom  the  King  of  Spain 
was  to  have  married,  as  had  been  agreed,  died  a 
few  days  before  his  arrival. 

While  this  negotiation  with  Portugal  was  car- 
ried on,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  began  to  fee  his  own 
danger,  if  the  two  Crowns  fhould  come  to  be 
united  •,  and  he  faw,  that  if  the  King  of  France 
drove  the  Imperialifts  out  of  Italy,  and  became 
mailer  of  the  Milaneze,  he  muft  lie  expofed,  and 
at  mercy  :  He  had  married  his  two  daughters  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to  King  Philip  of 
Spain  ;  but  as  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  he  was 
TheDuke  now  to  take  care  of  himfelf  and  his  fon  :  His  al- 
of  Savoy   iiance  with  France  was  only  for  one  year,  which 

thTai-int0  he  kad  renewed  fr°m  year  to  year>  fo  he  offered> 

Kance.  at  the  end-of  the  year,  to  enter  into  the  great  al- 
liance •,  and  he  demanded  for  his  fhare,  the  No- 
varize  and  the  Montferrat.  His  leaving  the  Allies, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  former  war,  fhewed  that  he 
maintained  the  character  of  his  family,  of  changing 
fides,  as  often  as  he  could  expect  better  terms,  by 
a  new  turn  :  yet  his  intereft  lay  fo  vifibly  now  on 
the  fide  of  the  Alliance,  that  it  was  very  reafonable 
to  believe,  he  was  refolved  to  adhere  firmly  to  it, 

So 
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So  when  the  demands  he  made  were  laid  before  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  and  from  thence  tranfmitted  to 
England  and  Holland,  all  the  affiftance,  that  he 
propofed,  was  promifed  him  :  The  Court  of  Vi- 
enna had  no  money  to  fpare,  but  England  and  the 
States  were  to  pay  him  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a 
month,  of  which  England  was  to  pay  him  two 
thirds,  and  the  States  the  reft. 

Since  I  am  to  relate  the  reft  of  this  tranfaclion,  Thefecres 
I  muft  look  back,    and  give  fome  account  of  his  ruea{?ns  of 

n  .  r  ,  ...  °         •        l        r  his  iormer 

departing  from  the  alliance  in  the  former  war,  departure 
which  I  had  from  Monfieur  Herval,  who  was  then  from  it. 
the  King's  Envoy  in  Switzerland,  a  French  refugee, 
but  originally  of  a  German  family  of  Augfbourg, 
fettled  but  lately  in  France.  In  January  1696, 
when  the  plot  for  afiaffinating  the  King  and  invad- 
ing the  nation,  was  thought  fo  furely  laid,  that  it 
could  not  mifcarry ;  the  King  of  France  fent  Mr. 
Chanley  very  fecretly  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with 
a  full  credence  to  the  propofitions  he  was  to  make, 
demanding  a  pofitive  anfwer  within  fix  hours  :  with 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  wrote  very  warmly  to 
him  j  he  faid,  he  had  imployed  all  his  intereft  with 
the  King  his  brother,  to  get  thefe  offers  made  to 
him,  which  he  conjur'd  him  to  accept  of,  other- 
wife  he  muft  look  for  utter  ruin,  without  remedy 
or  recovery.  Chanley  told  him,  that  at  that  pre- 
fent  time,  he  was  to  reckon  that  King  James  was 
repoifeifed  of  the  throne  of  England,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  either  dead,  or  in  his  hands  : 
fo  he  offered  to  reftore  Cazal  and  Pio-neroll,  and  all 
that  was  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  treaty,  'it  he- 
wTould  depart  from  the  alliance.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  being  thus  alarmed  with  a  revolution  in 
England,  and  being  fo  ftraitned  in  time,  thought 
the  extreme  necefhty,  to  which  he  would  be  re- 
duced, in  cafe  that  was  true,  muft  juftify  his  fub- 
mitting,  when  otherwife  his  ruin  was  unavoidable. 
The  worft  part  of  this  was,  that  he  got  leave  to 
pretend  to   continue   in  the   alliance,  till  he  had 
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drawn  all  the  fupplies,  he  was  to  expect  for  that 
year  from  England  and  the  States,  and  then  the 
whole  matter  was  owned,  as  has  been  related  in 
the  Tranfactions  of  that  year.  I  leave  this  upon 
the  credit  of  him  from  whom  I  had  it,  who  af- 
fured  me  he  was  well  informed  concerning  it. 
The  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  having  now  fecretly  agreed 

French      to  enter  into  the  alliance,  did  not  declare  it,  but 
hisTnTen-  continue(l   ^m  denying  it  to  the  French,  that  fo 
tions,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Vendome  fent  back  his  troops 
make  all    to  him,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  might  more 
his  troops  fafely  OWn  it.     The  French  had  reafon  to  lufped  a 
Soners™  ^ecret  negotiation,  but  could  not  penetrate  into  it, 
gf  war.     fo  they  took  an  effectual,  though  a  very  fraudulent 
method  to  difcover  it,  which  was  told  me  foon  af- 
ter by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.     They  got  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  to  write  to  him,  with  all  feeming 
fincerity,  and  with  great  fecrecy,  for  he  fent  it  to 
him  by  a  fubject  of  his  own,  fo  well  difguifed  and 
directed,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  impofed  on 
by  this  management :    In  this  letter,  the  Elector 
complained  bitterly  of  the  infolence  and  perfidiouf- 
nefs  of  the  French,  into  whofe  hands  he  had  put 
himfelf:   He  faid,  he  faw  his  error  now,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  fee  how  he  could  correct  it  •,  yet  if  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  almoft  in  as  bad  a  ftate  as 
himfelf,  would  join  with  him,  fo  that  they  might 
act  by  concert,  they  might  yet  not  only  recover 
themfelves,  but  procure  a  happy  peace  for  all  the 
reft  of  Europe.     The  Duke  of  Savoy,  miftrufting 
nothing,  wrote  him  a  frank  aniwer,  in  which  he 
owned  his  own  defigns,  and  encouraged  the  Elec- 
tor to  go  on,  and  offered  all  offices  of  friend  (hip  on 
his  behalf,  with  the  reft  of  the  Allies.    The  French, 
who  knew  by  what  ways  the  Savoyard  was  to  re- 
turn, feized  him,  without  fo  much  as  acquainting 
the  Elector  with  the  difcovery,  that  they  had  made: 
they  faw  now  into  this  fecret ;    fo  when  the  time 
came,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Vendome  ought  to 
have  fent  back  his  troops  to  him,  they  were  made 
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prifoners  of  war,  contrary  to  all  treaties  :  and  with    1^03. 
this  the  war  began  in  thofe  parts.     It  was  much  "» — y--J 
apprehended  that,  confidering  the  weak  and  naked  Count 
fee  in  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  then  was,  theb^e^jn- 
French  would  have  quickly  mattered   him  ;    but  ed  him. 
Count  Staremberg  ventured  on  a  march,  which  mi- 
litary men  faid  was  the  belt  laid,  and  the  belt  exe- 
cuted of  any  in  the  whole  war  :  Fie  marched  from 
the  Modenefe,  in  the  worft  feafon  of  the  year,  thro' 
ways  that,  by  reafon  of  the  rains  that  had  fallen, 
feemed  impracticable,  having  in  many  places  the 
French  both  before  and  behind  him  :  He  broke 
thro'  all,  and  in  conclufion  joined  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, with  a  good  body  of  horfe.     By  this,  he  was 
render'd  fafe  in  Piedmont  :  It  is  true  the  French 
made  themfelves  quickly  matters  of  all  Savoy,  ex- 
cept Montmelian  ;  where  feme  fmall  Actions  hap- 
pen'd,  much  to  the  Duke's  advantage.     The  Swit- 
zers  interpofed,    to  obtain  a  Neutrality  for  Savoy, 
though  without  effect, 

The  Rifing  in  the  Cevennes  had  not  been  yet  The  ln- 
fubdued,  though  Marefchal  Montravel  was  fent  furredioa 
with  an  army  to  reduce  or  deftroy  them  :  He  com-  j £  *  e 
mitted  great  barbarities,  not  only  on  thofe  he  found 
in  arms,  but  on  whole  villages,  becaufe  they,  as  he 
was  informed,  favoured  them  :  They  came  often 
down  out  of  their  hills  in  parties,  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, and  they  engaged  the  King's  troops  with  much 
reiblution,  and  fometimes  with  great  advantage  : 
They  feemed  refolved  to  accept  of  nothing  lefs, 
than  the  reftoring  their  edifts  to  them  ;  for  a  con- 
nivance at  their  own  way  of  Worfhip  was  offered 
them  :  They  had  many  among  them,  who  feemed 
qualified  in  a  very  fingular  manner,  to  be  the  Teach- 
ers of  the  reft  ;  they  had  a  great  meafure  of  zeal 
without  any  learning  ;  they  fcarce  had  any  educa- 
tion at  all  •,  I  fpoke  with  the  perfon  who,  by  the 
Queen's  order,  fent  one  among  them  to  know  the 
ftate  of  their  affairs  -3  I  read  forne  of  the  letters, 
which  he  brought  from  them,  full  of  a  fublime 

zeal 
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zeal  and  piety,  expreffing  a  courage  and  confidence 
that  could  not  be  daunted  :  One  inftance  of  this 
was,  that  they  all  agreed,  that  if  any  of  them  was 
fo  wounded,  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
that  he  could  not  be  brought  off,  he  mould  be  fhot 
dead,  rather  than  be  left  alive  to  fall  into  the  ene- 
mies hands;    it  was  not  poflible  then  to  form  a 
judgment  of  that  infurrection,  the  reports  about  it 
were  fo  various  and  uncertain,  it  being  as  much 
magnified  by  ibme,    as    it   was   undervalued   by 
others  :  The  whole  number,  that  they  could  reckon 
on,  was  four  thoufand  men,  but  they  had  not  arms 
and  clothes  for  half  that  number,  fo  they  ufed  thele 
by  turns,  while  the  reft  were  left  at  home,  to  fol- 
low their  labour  :  They  put  the  country  all  about 
them  in  a  great  fright,  and  to   a  vaft  expence  ; 
while  no  intelligence  could  be  had  of  their  defigns, 
"and  they  broke  out  in  fo  many  different  places,  that 
all  who  lay  within  their  reach  were  in  a  perpetual 
agitation  :  It  was  a  lamentable  thing,  that  they  lay 
fo  far  within  the  country,  that  it  was  not  pomble 
to  fend  fupplies  to  them,  unlefs  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  break  into  Dauphiny  ; 
and  therefore  advices  were  fent  them,  to  accept  of 
fuch  terms  as  could  be  had,  and  to  referve  them- 
felves  for  better  times. 
Theaf-        In  Poland  the  fcene  was  more  embroiled  than 
fairs  of     ever .    tnere  was  f0me  appearance  of  Peace  this 
Polana.     fummerj  but  jt  went  0ff  in  winter  :  The  old  fierce 
Cardinal  drew  a  Diet  to  Warfaw  •,  there  it  was  de- 
clared, that  their  King  had  broken  all  their  laws  : 
upon  that  they,  by  a  formal  fentence,  depofed  him, 
and  declared  the  Throne  vacant.     This  was  done 
in  concert  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  lay  with 
his  army  at  fome  diftance  from  them,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dantzick,  which  alarmed  the  citizens 
very  much :   It  was  believed,  that  they  defigned 
to  choofe  Sobiefki,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  King, 
who  then  lived  at  Breflaw  in  Silefia,  and  being  in 
the  Emperor's  Dominions,  he  thought  himfelf  fafer 
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than  he  proved  to  be  ;  the  King  of  Poland  retired 
into  Saxony  in  ibme  hafle,  which  made  many  con- 
clude, that  he  refolved  to  abandon  Poland  ;  but 
he  laid  another  delign,  which  was  executed  to  his 
mind,  tho'  in  the  fequel  it  proved  not  much  to  his 
advantage  •,  Sobielki  and  his  brother  were  in  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  party  in  Poland,  that  oppofed 
the  King,  upon  which  they  ought  to  have  looked 
to  their  own  fecurity  with  more  precaution  :  They, 
it  feems,  apprehended  nothing  where  they  then 
were*  and  fo  diverted  themfelves  at  hunting,  and 
otherwife  in  their  ufual  manner ;  upon  this  fome, 
fent  by  the  King  of  Poland,  took  them  both  prifo- 
ners,  and  brought  them  to  Drefden,  where  they 
were  fafely  kept  •,  and  all  the  remonftrances  that 
the  Emperor  could  make,  upon  fuch  an  act  of  hof- 
tiiity,  had  no  effect.  This  for  a  while  broke  their 
meafures  at  Warfaw  •,  many  forlbok  them,  while 
the  King  of  Sweden  feemed  implacable  in  his  oppo- 
fition  to  Auguftus  ;  whofe  chief  confidence  was  in 
the  Czar  :  It  was  fufpected,  that  the  French  had  a 
management  in  this  matter  ;  fmce  it  was  certain 
that,  by  the  war  in  Poland,  a  great  part  of  that 
force  was  diverted,  which  might  otherwife  have 
been  engaged  in  the  common  caufe  of  the  great 
alliance.  All  the  advices  that  we  had  from  thence 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  himfelf 
was  in  no  underftanding  with  the  French,  but  it 
was  vifible,  that  what  he  did,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  ferve  their  ends.  This  was  the  ftate  of  af- 
fairs at  land. 

I  turn  next  to  another  element  -,  and  to  give  an  Affairs 
account  of  the  operations  at  fea,  where  things  were  at  fea. 
ill  defigned,  and  worfe  executed  :  The  making 
Prince  George  our  Lord  High  Admiral,  proved  in 
many  inftances  very  unhappy  to  the  nation  :  Men 
of  bad  defigns  impofed  on  him,  he  underflood 
thofe  matters  very  little,  and  they  fhelter'd  them- 
felves under  his  name,  to  which  a  great  fubmiflion 
was  paid  •,    but  the  complaints  role  the  higher  for 
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1703.  that :  Our  main  fleet  was  ready  to  go  out  in  May, 
*— «-v-— *  but  the  Dutch  fleet  was  not  yet  come  over ;  fo 
Rook  was  Tent  out,  to  alarm  the  coaft  of  France ; 
he  linger'd  long  in  port,  pretending  ill  health  ;  up- 
on that  Churchill  was  lent  to  command  the  fleet  ; 
but  Rook's  health  returned  happily  tor  him, .  or  he 
thought  fit  to  lay  afide  that  pretence,  and  went  to 
fea,  where  he  continued  a  month  -,  but  in  fuch  a 
ftation,  as  if  his  defign  had  been  to  keep  far  from 
meeting  the  French  fleet,  which  failed  out  at  that 
time  •,  and  to  do  the  enemy  no  harm,  not  fo  much 
as  to  difturb  their  quiet,  by  coming  near  their  coaft: 
at  iaft  he  returned,  without  having  attempted  any 
thing. 
A  fleet  It  was  after  this  refolved,  to  fend  a  ftrong  fleet 

f?nt.1"t°.  into  the  Mediterranean  :  It  was  near  the  end  of 
June,  before  they  were  ready  to  fail,  and  they  had 
orders  to  come  out  of  the  Streights,  by  the  end  of 
September  :  Every  thing  was  fo  ill  laid  in  this  ex- 
pedition, as  if  it  had  been  intended,  that  nothing 
fhould  be  done  by  it,  befides  the  convoying  our 
merchant  (hips ;  which  did  not  require  the  fourth 
part  of  fuch  a  force.'  Shovel  was  fent  to  com- 
mand •,  when  he  faw  his  inftructions,  he  reprefented 
to  the  miniftry,  that  nothing  could  be  expected 
from  this  voyage  :  He  was  ordered  to  go,  and  he 
obeyed  his  orders  :  He  got  to  Leghorn  by  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  His  arrival  feemed  to  be 
of  great  confequence,  and  the  Allies  began  to  take 
courage  from  it  •,  but  they  were  foon  difappointed 
of  their  hopes,  when  they  underftood,  that  by  his 
orders  he  could  only  flay  a  few  days  there  :  Nor 
was  it  eafy  to  imagine,  what  the  defign  of  fo  great 
an  expedition  could  be,  or  why  fo  much  money  was 
thrown  away  on  fuch  a  project,  which  made  us  de- 
fpifed  by  our  enemies,  while  it  provoked  our 
friends  -,  who  might  juftly  think,  they  could  not 
depend  upon  fuch  an  ally,  who  managed  fo  great 
a  force  with  fo  poor  a  conduct,  as  neither  to  hurt 
their  enemies,  nor  protect  their  friends  by  it. 
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A  fquadron  was  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies,  com-    1303. 
manded  by  Graydon  ;  a  man  brutal  in  his  way,  «— -y — J 
and  not  well  affected  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  :  ^^j)" 
The  defign  was,  to  gather  all  the  forces  that  we  Weft-Tii- 
had,  fcattered  up  and  down  the  plantations,  and  dies, 
with  that  ftrength  to  go  and  take  Placentia,  and  fo 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  : 
but  the  fecret  of  this  was  fo  ill  kept,  that  it  was 
commonly  talked  of,  before  he  failed  :  The  French 
had  timely  notice  of  it,  and  fent  a  greater  force  to 
defend  the  place,  than  he  could  bring  together  to 
attack  it.     His  orders  were  preffing,  in  particular, 
that  he  mould  not  go  out  of  his  way,  to  purfue  any 
of  the  enemy's  mips,  whom  he  might  fee  :    Thefe 
he  obferved  fo  punctually,  that  when  he  faw  a  fqua- 
dron of  four  French  men  of  war  failing  towards 
Breft,  that  were  vifibly  foul,  and  in  no  condition 
to  make  any  refiftance,  he  fent  indeed  one  of  his 
fhips  to  view  them,  who  engaged  them,  but  Gray- 
don gave  the  fignal  to  call  him  off,  upon  which 
they   got  iafe   into  Breft.      This  was  afterwards 
known  to  be  Du  Cane's  fquadron,  who  was  bring- 
ing treafure  home  from  Cartagena,  and  other  ports 
of  the  Weft-Indies,  reported  to  be  four  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight :    But  tho'  here  was  a  good  prey 
loft,  yet  fo  careful  was  the  Prince's  council  to  ex- 
cufe  every  thing,  done  by  fuch  a  man,  that  they 
ordered  an  advertifement  to  be  put  in  the  Gazette, 
to  juftify  Graydon  •,  in  which  it  was  laid,  that  pur- 
fuant  to  his  orders, 'he  had  not  engaged. that  fleet.  They  re- 
The  orders  were  indeed  ftrangely  given,  yet  our^u.™ 
Admirals  had  never  thought  themfelves  fo  bound  fuccefs> 
down  to  them,    but  that,    upon  great  oceafions, 
they   might  make  ftretches  •,    efpecially  where  the 
advantage  was  vifible,  as  it  was  in  this  cafe  :  For 
fince  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  new  orders,  and 
new  oceafions  might  happen,  which  could  not  be 
known,  when  their  orders  were  given,  the  nature 
of  the  fervice  feemed  to  give  them  a. greater  liberty, 
Shan  was  fit  to  be  allowed  in  the  land  fervice.  When 
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1703.  he  came  to  the  plantations,  he  acted  in  fo  favage  a 
*— v— — 1  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  fent  rather  to  terrify, 
than  to  protect  them  :  When  he  had  drawn  the 
forces  together,  that  were  in  the  plantations,  he 
went  to  attack  Placentia  :  But  he  found  it  to  be  fo 
well  defended,  that  he  did  not  think  fit  fo  much  as 
to  make  any  attempt  upon  it  :  So  this  expedition 
ended  very  inglorioufly,  and  many  complaints  of 
Graydon's  conduct  were  fent  after  him. 
Our  fleets      There  was  alfo  a  great  complaint  thro'  the  whole 

W-?C  'n  a  ^eet  °^  t^ie^r  vi&u^ing  3  we  1°^  many  of  our  fea- 
e  men,  who,  as  was  faid,  were  poifoned  by  ill  food  ; 
and  tho'  great  complaints  were  made  of  the  victual- 
lers, before  the  fleet  went  out,  yet  there  was  not 
fuch  care  taken  to  look  into  it,  as  a  matter  of  that 
confequence  deferved  :  The  merchants  did  alfo 
complain,  that  they  were  ill  ierved  with  convoys,  and 
fo  little  care  had  been  taken  of  the  Newcaftle  fleet, 
that  the  price  of  coals  rofe  very  high  :  It  was  alfo 
faid,  that  there  was  not  a  due  care  had  of  our 
feamen,  that  were  taken  by  the  privateers,  many 
of  them  died  by  reafon  of  their  ill  ufage,  while 
others,  to  deliver  themfelves  from  that,  went  into 
the  French  fervice.  Thus  all  our  marine  affairs 
were  much  out  of  order,  and  thefe  diforders  were 
charged  on  thofe,  who  had  the  conduct  of  them  ; 
every  thing  was  unprofperous,  and  that  will  always 
be  laid  heavily  on  thofe,  who  are  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs :  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  all  thofe  who  hated  the  late  King  and 
his  Government,  or  had  been  difmilTed  the  fervice 
by  him,  were  fought  out,  and  invited  into  imploy- 
ments  :  So  •  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  they 
could  be  faithful  or  cordial  in  the  war  againft 
France. 
The  af-  The  affairs  of  Scotland  come  next  to  be  related  : 
fairs  of  ,  3^  new  Parliament  was  called,  and  many  were  chofen 
Scotland.  t0  ferve  in  it,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  fecret 
engagements  with  the^eourt  at  St.  Germains  :  The 
Lords,  who  had -hitherto  kept  out  of  Parliament, 
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and  were  known  to  be  Jacobites,  came  and  qua-  1703. 
lifted  themfelves,  by  taking  the  oaths,  to  vote  in  <— ~v~- J 
Parliament :  It  was  fet  up  for  a  maxim,  by  the  new 
Miniftry,  that  all  the  Jacobites  were  to  be  invited 
home :  So  a  proclamation  was  hTued  out,  of  a  very 
great  extent,  indemnifying  all  perfons,  for  all  trea- 
fons  committed  before  April  laft ;  without  any  li- 
mitation of  time  for  their  coming  home,  to  accept 
of  this  grace,  and  without  demanding  any  fecurity 
of  them  for  the  future.  The  Duke  of  Queenfbury 
was  fent  down  the  Queen's  commiffioner  to  the 
Parliament :  This  inflamed  all  thofe  who  had  for- 
merly oppofed  him  :  They  refolved  to  oppofe  him 
ftill  in  every  thing,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Ja- 
cobites joined  with  them,  but  fome  of  them  were 
bought  off,  as  was  faid,  by  him  :  He,  feeing  fo 
ftrong  an  oppofition  formed  againft  him,  ftudied  to 
engage  the  Prefbyterian  party  to  flick  to  him  :  And 
even  the  party  that  united  againft  him,  were  fo  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  ftrength  of  that  intereft,  that  they 
likewife  ftudied  to  court  them,  and  were  very  care- 
ful not  to  give  them  any  umbrage.  By  this,  all 
the  hopes  of  the  epifcopal  party  were  loft  j  and 
every  thing  relating  to  the  church  did  not  only  con- 
tinue in  the  fame  itate,  in  which  it  was  during  the 
former  reign,  but  the  Prefbyterians  got  a  new  law  Prefoytery 
in  their  favour,  which  gave  them  as  firm  a  fettle-  was  con" 
ment,  and  as  full  a  fecurity,  as  law  could  give ;  e  " 
for  an  act  paffed,  not  only  confirming  the  claim  of 
rights,  upon  which  the  crown  had  been  offered  to 
the  late  King,  one  of  its  articles  being  againft  pre- 
lacy, and  for  a  parity  in  the  church,  but  it  was 
declared  high  treafon  to  endeavour  any  alteration 
of  it.  It  had  been  often  propofed  to  the  late  King, 
to  pafs  this  into  an  act,  but  he  would  never  confent 
to  it :  He  laid,  he  had  taken  the  Crown  on  the 
terms  in  that  claim,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
never  make  a  breach  on  any  part  of  it ;  but  he 
would  not  bind  his  fucceffors,  by  making  it  a  per- 
Thus  a  miniftry,  that  carried  all  mat- 
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1703.    ters  relating  to  the  church  to  fo  great  a  heighth  ; 
<— ■v— '  yet,  with  other  views,  gave  a  fatal  ftroke  to  the 
epifcopal  intereft  in  Scotland,   to  which  the  late 
Debates     King  would  never  give  way.     The  great  debates  in 
concern-    ^s  fenf10ri  were  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  the 
fufceffion  crownJ  *n  ca^e  tne  Queen  fhould  die  without  iffue. 
to  the       They  refolved  to  give  the  preference  to  that  debate, 
ci  own.      before   they  would  confider  the  fupplies  ;  it  was 
foGn  refolved  that  the  fucceffor  to  the  crown  after 
the  Queen,  fhould  not  be  the  fame  perfon  that  was 
King  or  Queen  of  England,  unlefs  the  juft  rights 
of  the  nation  mould  be  declared  in  parliament,  and 
fully  fettled  in  an  independence  upon  Englifh  in- 
terefls  and  councils.    After  this,  they  went  to  name 
particulars,    which  by  fome   were  carried  fo  far, 
that  thofe  expedients  were  indeed  the  fetting  up  a 
commonwealth,  with  the  empty  name  of  a  King  : 
For  it  was  propofed,  that  the  whole  adminiftration 
mould  be  committed  to  a  council,  named  by  par- 
liament, and  that  the  legislature  fhould  be  entirely 
in  the  parliament,  by  which  no  fhadow  of  power 
was  left  with  the  crown,    and  it  was  merely  a  no- 
minal thing  :  But  the  further  entring  upon  expe- 
dients was  laid  afide  for  that  time,  only  one  act 
pafTed,  that  went  a  great  way  towards  them :  It  was 
declared,  that  no  fucceeding  King  mould  have  the 
power  to  engage  the  nation  in  a  war,  without  con- 
fent  of  parliament.     Another  act  of  a  ftrange  na- 
ture  pad,    allowing    the  importation   of  French 
goods,  which,  as  was  pretended,  were  to  be  im- 
ported, in  the  fhips  of  a  neutral  ftate.     The  truth 
was,   the  revenue  was  fo  exhaufted,  that  they  had 
not   enough  to  fupport  the  government,  without 
fuch  help  :  Thofe  who  dented  to  drink  good  wine, 
and  all  who  were  concerned  in  trade,  ran  into  it  j 
lb  it  was   carried,  though  with  great  oppofition  : 
The  Jacobites  alfo  went  into  it,  fince  it  opened  a 
free  correfpondence  with  France  :  It  was  certainly 
againft  the  publick  intereft  of  the  government,  in 
oppofition  to  which  private  intereft  will  often  pre.- 
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vail.  The  court  of_St.  Germains,  perceiving  fuch  1703. 
a  disjointing  in  Scotland,  and  fo  great  an  oppofi-  < — -v— ' 
tion  made  in  parliament,  was  from  thence  encou- 
raged to  fet  all  their  emifiaries  in  that  kingdom  at 
work,  to  engage  both  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  feveral  tribes  in  the  Highlands,  to  be  ready  to 
appear  for  them.  One  Frazier  had  gone  through 
the  Highlands  the  former  year,  and  from  thence 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  pretended,  he  had 
authority  from  the  Highlanders,  to  undertake  to 
bring  together  a  body  of  12,000  men,  if  they 
might  be  affifted  by  fome  force,  together  with  of- 
ficers, arms,  ammunition,  and  money  from  France. 
After  he  had  delivered  this  meffage  to  the  Queen 
at  St.  Germains,  me  recommended  him  to  the 
French  minifters  ;  fo  he  had  fome  audiences  of 
them.  He  propofed  that  5000  men  mould  be  fent  Pra&ices 
from  Dunkirk,  to  land  near  Dundee,  with  arms  £rom 
for  20000  men  ;  and  that  500  mould  be  fent  from 
Brett,  to  feize  on  Font  William,  which  commanded 
the  great  pais  in  the  Highlands.  The  French 
hearkened  to  all  this,  but  would  not  venture  much 
upon  flight  grounds,  fo  they  fent  him  back  with 
fome  others,  in  whom  they  confided  more,  to  fee 
how  much  they  might  depend  on,  and  what  the 
llrength  of  the  Highlanders  was  :  They  were  alfo 
ordered,  to  try  whether  any  of  the  great  nobility 
of  that  kingdom  would  engage  in  the  defign. 

When  thefe  came  over,    Frazier  got  himfelf  fe-  A  difco- 
cretly  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury,  to  very  made 
whom  he  difcovered  all  that  had  been  already  tranf-  c 
acled  :  And   he  undertook  to  difcover  the  whole 
correfpondence,   between  St.  Germains  and  the  Ja- 
cobites :  He  alfo  named  many  of  the  Lords,  who 
oppoled  him  moil  in  Parliament,  and  faid,  they  were 
already  deeply  engaged.     The  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury  hearkened  very  willingly  to    all  this,  and  he 
gave  him  a  pafs  to  go  thro'  the  Highlands  again, 
where  he  found  fome  were  fliil  very  forward,  but 
others  were  more  referved.     At  his  return,  he  re- 
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folved  to  go  back  to  France,   and   promifed  to 
make  a  more  entire  difcovery  :  He  put  one  letter 
in  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury's  hands,  from  the  Queen 
at  St.  Germains,  directed  on  the  back  (but  by  ano- 
ther hand)  to  the  Marquis  of  Athol :  The  letter 
was  writ,  in  fuch  general  terms,  that  it  might  have 
been  directed  to  any  of  the  great  nobility  :  And 
probably  he,  who  was  trufted  with  it,  had  power 
given  him  to  direct  it  to  any,  to  whom  he  found  it 
would  be  moil  acceptable  :   For  there  was  nothing 
in  the  letter,  that  was  particular  to  any  one  perfon 
or  family  -,  it  only  mentioned  the  promifes  and  af- 
furances  fent  to  her  by  that  Lord.     This  Frazier 
had  been  accufed  of  a  rape,  committed  on  a  filler 
of  the  Lord  Athol's,  for  which  he  was  convicted 
and  outlawed  :  ,So  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that  he, 
to  be  revenged  of  the  Lord  Athol,  who  had  pro- 
fecuted  him  for  that  crime,  might  put  his  name  on 
the  back  of  that  letter.     It  is  certain,    that  the 
others  who  were  more  trufted,  and  were  fent  over 
with  him,  avoided  his  company,  fo  that  he  was 
not  made  acquainted  with  that  proceeding.     Fra- 
zier came  up  to  London  in  winter,    and  had  fome 
meetings  with  the  practicing  Jacobites  about  the 
town,  to  whom  he  difcovered  his  negotiation  :  He 
continued  ftill  to  perfuade  the  Duke  of  Queenibury 
of  his  fidelity  to  him  :    His  name  was  not  told  the 
Queen,  for  when  the  Duke  of  Qiieenfbury  wrote  to 
her  an  account  of  the  difcovery,  he  added,  that 
unlefs  fhe  commanded  it,  he  had  promifed  not  to 
name  the  perfon,  for  he  was  to  go  back  to  St.  Ger- 
mains, to  compleat  the  difcovery.     The  Queen  did 
not  afk  his  name,  but  had  more  regard  to  what  he 
faid,  becaufe  in  the  main  it  agreed  with  the  intelli- 
gence, that  her  minifters  had  from  their  fpies  at  Paris, 
The  Duke  of  Queenfoury  procured  a  pafs  for  him  to 
go  to  Holland,  but  by  another  name:  For  he  open- 
ed no  part  of  this  matter  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  gave  the  pafs.     The  Jacobites  in  London  fui- 
pe£ied  Frazier's  correfpondence  with  the  Duke  of 
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Queenfbury,  and  gave  advertifement  to  the  Lord 
Athol,  and  by  this  means  the  whole  matter  broke 
out,  as  fhall  be  told  afterwards.     What  influence 
foever  this,   or  any  other  practice  might  have  in 
Scotland,  it  is  certain  the  oppofition  in  Parliament 
grew  ftill  greater  ;  and  fince  the  Duke  of  Queenf- 
bury would  not  fuffer  them  to  proceed,  in  thofe 
ftrange  limitations  upon  the  Crown,  that  had  been 
propofed,  though  the  Queen  ordered  him  to  pals 
the  other  bills,  they   would    give  no  fupply ;    fo 
that  the  pay  of  the  army,  with  the  charge  of  the 
government,  was  to  run  upon  credit,  and  by  this 
means  matters  there  were  like  to  come  to  extremi- 
ties.    A  national  humour  of  rendring  themfelves  a 
free  and  independent  kingdom  did  fo  inflame  them, 
that  as  they  had   a  majority  of  feventy  in  parlia- 
ment -,  they  feemed  capable  of  the  moft  extrava- 
gant things,    that  could   be  fuggefted  to  them  : 
The  greateft  part  of  the  miniftry  forfook  the  Duke 
of  Queenfbury  in  Parliament  ;  both  the  Earl  of 
Seafield,  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Marquis  of  Athol, 
the  Lord  Privy-Seal,  and  Lord  Tarbet,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  with  all  that  depended  on  them, 
broke  off  from  him  :  Yet  upon  the  conclufion  of 
the  Sefnon,    Athol  was  made  a  Duke,  and  Tarbet 
was  made  Earl  of  Cromarty,  which  looked  like  re- 
warding them   for  their   oppofition.      Soon  after 
that,  the  Queen  refolved  to  revive  the  Order  of  the 
Thiftie,  that  had  been  railed  by  her  father,  but  was 
let  fall  by  the  late  King  :  It  was  to  be  carried  in  a 
green  ribbon,  as  the  George  is  in  a  blue,  and  the 
Glory   was  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  crofs, 
with  a  thiftie  in  the  middle.     Argyle,  Athol,  An- 
nandale,  Orkney,  and  Seafield  were  the  firft   that 
had  it,  the  number  being  limited  to  twelve.     And 
to  fuch  a  heighth  did  the  diforders  in  that  kingdom 
rife,    that   great   fkill    and   much    fee  ret   practice  Reflec- 
feemed   neceffary  to  fet  matters  right  there  :  The  "o^  °n 
averfion  and  jealoufy  towards  thofe,  who  had  been  l*1^00]?" 
moft  active  in  the  laft  reign,  and  the  favour  fhewed  affa-rs 
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1703.  to  thofe,  who  were  in  King  James's  interests,  had 
i— - v — ■~,,  an  appearance  of  bringing  matters  out  of  an  ex- 
cefs,  to  a  temper  :  And  it  was  much  magnified  by 
thofe,  who  intended  to  flatter  the  Queen,  on  defign 
to  ruin  her.  Tho'  the  fame  meafures  were  taken  in 
England,  yet  there  was  lefs  danger  in  following 
them  here  than  there  :  Errors  might  be  fooner  ob- 
ferved,  and  eafier  corrected,  where  perfons  are  in 
view,  and  are  watched  in  all  their  motions  :  but 
this  might  prove  fatal  "at  a  greater  distance,  where 
it  was  more  eafy  to  deny  or  palliate  things,  with 
great  aiTurance.  The  Duke  of  Queenfbury's  en- 
groffing  all  things  to  himfelf,  increafed  the  difguft, 
at  the  credit  he  was  in  :  He  had  begun  a  practice 
of  drawing  out  the  Seffions  of  Parliament  to  an 
unufual  length  •,  by  which  his  appointments  ex- 
haufted  fo  much  of  the  revenue,  that  the  reft  of  the 
minifters  were  not  paid,  and  that  will  always  create 
difcontent :  He  trailed  entirely  to  a  few  perfons, 
and  his  conduct  was  liable  to  juft  exceptions  :  Some 
of  thofe,  who  had  the  greateft  credit  with  him, 
were  believed  to  be  engaged  in  a  foreign  intereft, 
and  his  palling,  or  rather  promoting  the  act,  that 
opened  a  correfpondence  with  France,  was  confi- 
de red  as  a  defign,  to  fettle  a  commerce  there  :  And 
upon  that,  his  fidelity  or  his  capacity  were  much 
questioned. 
The  af-  There  were  ftill  high  difcontents  in  Ireland,  oc- 
fairs  of  cafioned  by  the  behaviour  of  the  truftees  there. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  the  better  received, 
when  he  went  to  that  government,  becaufe  he  came 
after  the  Earl  of  Rochefter;  till  it  appeared,  that 
he  was  in  all  things  governed  by  him  ;  and  that  he 
purfued  the  meafures  which  he  had  begun  to  take, 
of  raifing  new  divifions  in  that  kingdom  :  For,  be- 
fore that  time,  the  only  divifion  in  Ireland  was, 
that  of  Englifh  and  Irifh,  Proteftants  and  Papifts : 
But  of  late  an  animofity  came  to  be  raifed  there, 
like  that  we  labour  under  in  England,  betweenWhig 
and  Tory.  The  wiier  fort  of  the  Englilh  refolved'to 
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oppofe  this  all  they  could,  and  to  proceed  with 
temper  and  moderation  :  The  Parliament  there  was 
opened  with  fpeeches  and  addrefles,  that  carried 
the  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  fo  far, 
as  if  no  other  perfon  beiides  himfelf  could,  have 
given  them  that  fettlement,  which  they  expected 
from  his  government.  The  truftees  had  railed  a 
fcandal  upon  that  nation,  as  if  they  defigned  to 
fet  up  an  independence  upon  England  :  fo  they  be- 
gan the  feffion  with  a  vote,  difclaiming  that  as  falfe 
and  injurious.  They  exprefied  on  all  occafions 
their  hatred  of  the  truftees  and  of  their  proceed- 
ings, yet  they  would  not  prefume  to  meddle  with 
any  thing  they  had  done,  purfuant  to  the  act,  that 
had  palled  in  England,  which  veiled  the  truft  in 
them.  They  offered  the  neceffary  fupplies,  but 
took  exceptions  to  the  accounts,  that  were  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  obferved  fome  errors  in  them.  This 
begat  an  uneafinefs  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond  j  for 
tho'  he  was  generous,  and  above  all  fordid  practices, 
yet  being  a  man  of  pleafure,  he  was  much  in  the 
power  ol  thofe,  who  acted  under  him,  and  whofe 
integrity  was  not  fo  clear.  One  great  defign  of 
the  wifer  among  them  was,  to  break  the  power  of 
popery,  and  the  intereft,  that  the  heads  of  the  Irifh 
families  had  among  them  :  They  enacted  the  fuc-  An  a& 
ceffion  of  the  crown,  to  follow  the  pattern  fet  them  P/*ffed 
by  England,  in  every  particular  :  They  alfo  paffed  inft  Po. 
an  act  concerning  Papifts,  fomewhat  like  that  which  pery. 
had  paffed  in  England  three  years  before ;  but  with 
fome  more  effectual  claufes,  for  the  want  of  which, 
we  have  not  yet  had  any  fruit  from  our  act :  The 
main  difference  was  that,  which  made  it  look  lefs  in- 
vidious, and  yet  was  more  effectual,  for  breaking  the 
dependence  on  the  heads  of  families:  For  it  was 
provided,  that  all  eftates  mould  be  equally  divided 
among  the  children  of  Papifts,  notwithstanding  any 
fettlements  to  the  contrary,  unlefs  the  perfons,  on 
whom  they  were  fettled,  qualified  themfelves  by 
taking  tjie  oaths,  and  coming  to  the  communion 
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of  the  church  :  This  feemed  to  carry  no  hardihip 
to  the  family  in  general,  and  yet  gave  hopes  of 
weakning  that  mtereft  fo  confiderably,  that  the  bill 
was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  preffmg  him, 
with  more  than  ufual  vehemence,  to  intercede  fo 
effectually,  that  it  might  be  returned  back  under 
the  great  leal  of  England.  They  underftood,  that 
the  Papifts  of  Ireland  had  raifed  a  confiderable  fum, 
to  be  fent  over  to  England,  to  fupport  their  prac- 
tices, in  order  to  the  Hopping  this  bill:  It  came 
over,  warmly  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond :  But  it  was  as  warmly  oppofed  by  thofe, 
who  had  a  mind  to  have  a  fhare  in  the  prefents, 
that  were  ready  to  be  made.  The  pretence  for  op- 
pofmg  it  was,  that  while  the  Queen  was  fo  deeply 
engaged  with  the  Emperor,  and  was  interceding 
for  favour  to  the  Proteftants  in  his  dominions  •,  it 
feemed  not  feafonable,  and  was  fcarce  decent,  to 
pafs  fo  fevere  a  law  againft  thofe  of  his  religion  : 
Tho'  this  had  the  lels  ftrength,  fince  it  was  very 
evident,  that  all  the  Irifh  Papifts  were  in  the  French 
intereit,  fo  there  was  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
the  Emperor  could  be  much  concerned  for  them. 
The  Parliament  of  England  was  fitting  when  this 
bill  came  over,  and  mens  eyes  were  much  fet  on 
the  iffue  of  it :  So  that  the  minifters  judged  it 
was  not  fafe  to  deny  it  :  But  a  claufe  was  added, 
which  they  hoped  would  hinder  its  being  accepted 
in  Ireland.  That  matter  was  carried  on  fo  fecretly, 
that  it  was  known  to  none,  but  thofe  who  were  at 
the  council,  till  the  news  of  it  came  from  Ireland, 
upon  its  being  fent  thither  :  The  claufe  was  to  this 
purpofe,  that  none  in  Ireland  mould  be  capable  of 
any  employment,  or  of  being  in  the  magiftracy  in 
any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  themfelves  by  receiv- 
ing the  facrament,  according  to  the  teft-act  palled 
in  England  ;  which  before  this  time  had  never 
been  offered  to  the  Irifh  nation.  It  was  hoped  by 
thofe,  who  got  this  claufe  to  be  added  to  the  bill, 
that  thofe  in  Ireland  who  promoted  it  moll,  would 
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now  be  the  lefs  fond  of  it,  when  it  had  fuch  a 
weight  hung  to  it :  The  greatefl  part  of  Ulfter  was 
pollened  by  the  Scotch,  who  adhered  ftiffly  to  their 
firft  education  in  Scotland  :  And  they  were  fo 
united  in  that  way,  that  it  was  believed  they  could 
not  find,  fuch  a  number  of  men,  who  would  qua- 
lify themfelves,  as  was  neceffary  by  this  claufe,  to 
maintain  the  order  and  juflice  of  the  country.  Yet 
upon  this  occafion  the  Irifh  parliament  proceeded 
with  great  caution  and  wifdom  :  They  reckoned 
that  this  act,  fo  far  as  it  related  to  Papifts,  would 
have  a  certain  and  great  effect,  for  their  common 
iecurity  :  And  that  when  it  was  once  paffed,  it 
would  never  be  repealed  :  Whereas  if  great  incon- 
veniencies  did  arife  upon  this  new  claufe,  it  would 
be  an  eafier  thing  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  it,  in  a  fub- 
fequent  parliament,  either  of  England  or  Ireland, 
So  the  act  was  paiTed,  and  thofe  who  thought  they 
had  managed  the  matter  with  a  mailer-piece  of 
cunning,  were  outwitted  by  an  Irifh  parliament. 
However  this  artifice,  and  fome  other  things  in  the 
Duke  of  Ormond's  conduct,  put  them  into  fuch 
an  ill  humour,  that  the  fupply  bill  was  clogged 
and  leflened  by  many  claufes  added  to  it.  The 
feffion  ended  in  fo  much  heat,  that  it  was  thought 
that  parliament  would  meet  no  more,,  if  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  continued  in  the  government. 

Thus  the  parts  of  the   government  that  were  Jealoufies 
thought  the  moll  eafily  managed,    Scotland  and  °{ the 
Ireland,  had  of  late  been  put  into  fo  much  dif-  mmi  rjr* 
order,  that  it  might  prove  no  eafy  work  to  kt  them 
again  in  order  :  The  government  was  every  where 
going,  as   it   v/ere,  out  of  joint  :  Its  nerves  and 
Itrength  feemed  to  be  much  flackened  :  The  truft- 
ing  and  -imploying,  not  only  violent  Tories,  but 
even  known  Jacobites,  as  it  brought  a  weaknefs  on 
the  management,  fo  it  raifed  a  jealoufy,  that  could 
not  be  eafily  cured.  Stories  were  confidently  vented, 
and  by  fome  eafily  believed,  that  the  Queen  was 
convinced  of  the  wrong  done  her  pretended  bro- 
ther, 
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ther,  and  that  flie  was  willing  to  put  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  perfons,  who  favoured  his  fucceffion  :  It 
was  alfo  obferved,  that  our  court  kept  too  cold  ci- 
vilities with  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  and  did  no- 
thing that  was  tender  or  cordial  looking  that  way  : 
Nor  were  any  imployed,  who  had  expreffed  a  par- 
ticular zeal  for  their  interefts.  Thele  things  gave 
great  jealoufy  :  All  that  was  faid  in  excufe  for  trail- 
ing fuch  perfons,  was,  that  it  was  fit  once  to  try  if 
good  ufage  could  foften  them,  and  bring  them  en- 
tirely into  the  Queen's  interefts  :  And  afTurances 
were  given,  that,  if  upon  a  trial,  the  effect  hoped 
for  did  not  follow,  they  fhould  be  again  difmiffed. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  our  affairs  when  a  new  fef- 
fion  of  parliament  was  opened  in  November  :  The 
Queen,  in  her  fpeech  expreffed  a  great  zeal,  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  relation  to  the  affairs 
of  Europe  :  She  recommended  union  and  good  a- 
greement  to  all  her  people  •,  fhe  faid  fhe  wanted 
words  to  exprefs,  how  earneftly  fhe  defired  this. 
This  was  underftood,  as  an  intimation  of  her  defire, 
that  there  fhould  be  no  further  proceedings  in.  the 
bill  againfl  occafional  conformity  :  Addreffes  full 
of  refpedfc  were  made  to  the  Queen,  in  return  to 
her  fpeech  ;  and  the  Lords,  in  theirs,  promifed  to 
avoid  every  thing,  that  fhould  occaiion  dii-union 
or  contention  :  But  nothing  could  lay  the  heat  of  a 
party,  which  was  wrought  on  by  fome,  who  had 
defigns,  that  were  to  be  denied  or  difguifed,  till  a 
proper  time  for  owning  them  mould  appear.  A 
motion  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for 
bringing  in  the  bill  againfl  occafional  conformity  : 
A  bill  a-  Great  oppofition  was  made  to  it ;  the  court  was 
gamft  oc-  againft  fo^  but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority, 
confer-  t^-at  *"uck  a  b^  fhould  be  brought  in.  .So  a  new 
mjty,  draught  was  for  meed  :  In  it  the  preamble,  that 
was  in  the  former  bill,  was  left  out.  The  number 
befides  the  family,  that  made  a  conventicle,  was 
enlarged  from  five  to  twelve  :  And  the  fine  fet  on 
thofe,  who  went  to  conventicles,   after  they  had 
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received  the  facrament,  befides  the  lofs  of  their  em- 
ployment,   was  brought   down  to   fifty   pound  : 
Theie  were  artifices,  by  which  it  was  hoped,  up- 
on fuch  foftnings,    once  to  carry  the  bill  on  any 
terms  :  And  when  that  point  was  gained,  it  would 
be  eafy  afterwards  to  carry  other  bills  of  greater 
feverity.     There  was  now  fuch  a  divifion  upon  this 
matter,  that  it  was^  fairly  debated  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  :    Whereas  before,  it  went  there  with 
fuch  a  torrent,  that  no  oppolition  to  it  could  be 
hearkened  to.     Thofe  who  oppcfed  the  bill  went 
chiefly  upon  this  ground,  that  this  bill  put  the  dif- 
fenters  in  a  worfe  condition  than  they  were  before  : 
So  it  was  a  breach  made  upon  the  toleration,  which 
ought  not  to  be  done,  fince  they  had  not  deferved 
it  by  any  ill  behaviour  of  theirs,  by  which  it  could 
be  pretended  that  they  had  forfeited  any  of  the  be- 
nefits, defigned  by  that  act  :  Things  of  this  kind 
could  have  no  effect,  but  to  imbroil  us  with  new 
diffractions,  and  to  difguft  per fons  well  affected  to 
the  Queen  and  her  government :  It  was  neceflary 
to  continue  the  happy  quiet,  that  we  were  now  in, 
efpecially  in  this  time  of  war,  in  which  even  the  fe- 
vereft  of  perfecutors  made  their  flops, '  for  fear  of 
irritating  ill  humours  too  much.     The  old  topicks 
of  hypocrify,  and  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in, 
were  brought  up  again  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  and 
the  bill  palled  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  a  great  Paffed  by 
majority:    And  fo  it  was  lent  up.  to  the  Lords,  the  Com* 
where   it   occafioned   one  debate   of  many  hours,  mon 
whether  the  bill  fhould  be  entertained  and  read  a 
fecond  time,  or  be  thrown  out  :    The  Prince  ap- 
peared no  more  for  it,  nor  did  he  come  to  the  houfe 
upon  this  occafion  :  Some  who  had  voted  for  it,  in 
the  former  feffion,   kept  out   of  the   houfe,    and 
others  owned  they  faw .  farther  into  the  defign  of 
the  bill,  and  fo  voted  againft  it.     Upon  a  divifion  But  reject- 
it  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  twelve,  not  to  give  ed  ^  tlie 
it  a  fecond  reading,  but  to  reject  it. 
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The  Bifhops  were  almoft  equally  divided  :  There 
were  two  more  againft  it,  than  for  it  :   Among 
thefe,  I  had  the  largeft  ihare  of  cenfure  on  me,  be- 
caufe  1  fpoke  much  againft  the  bill :  I  knew  how 
the  act  of  teft  was  carried,    as  has  been  already 
fhewn  in  its  proper  place  :  I  related  that  in  the 
houfe,  and  the  many  practices  of  the  Papifts,  of 
fetting  us  of  the  Church  againft   the  Diffenters, 
and  the  Diffenters  againft  us  by  turns,  as  it  might 
ferve  their  ends  :  I  ventured  to  fay,  that  a  man 
might  lawfully  communicate  with  a  church,  that 
he  thought  had  a  worfhip  and  a  doctrine  uncor- 
rupted,    and  yet    communicate    more  frequently 
with  a  church,  that  he  thought  more  perfect  :  I 
myfelf  had  communicated  with  the    churches   of 
Geneva  and  Holland  •,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time 
communicated  with  the  church  of  England  :  So, 
tho'  the  Diffenters  were  in  a  miftake,  as  to  their 
opinion,  which  was  the  more  perfect  church,  yet 
allowing  them  a  toleration  in  that  error,  this  prac- 
tice might  be  juftified.     I  was  defired  to  print  what 
I  faid  upon  that  occafion,  which  drew  many  viru- 
lent pamphlets  upon  me,  but  I  anfwered  none  of 
them  :    I  faw  the  Jacobites  defigned  to  raife  fuch  a 
flame  among  us,  as  might  make  it  fcarce  poftible  to 
carry  on  the  war  ;  thofe  who  went  not  fo  deep,  yet 
defigned   to  make  a  breach  on  the  toleration  by 
gaining  this  point  :  And  I  was  refolved  never  to  be 
filent,  when  that  fhould  be  brought  into  debate  : 
For  I  have  long  looked  on  liberty  of  confcience, 
as  one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  antecedent  to 
fociety,  which  no  man  could  give  up,  becaufe  it 
was  not  in  his  own  power  :  And  our  Saviour's  rule, 
of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  feemed  to  be  a 
very  exprefs  decifion  to  all  men,  who  would  lay 
the   matter   home   to  their  own   confcience,    and 
judge  as  they  would  willingly  be  judged  by  others. 
The  cler-       The  clergy  over  England,  who  were  generally 
gy  out  of  inflamed  with  this  matter,  could  hardly  forgive  the 
humour.    Qyeen  ancj  t|ie  pnnce}  the  coldnefs  that  they  ex- 
i  preffed 
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ipreflcd  on  this  Occafion  :  The  Lord  Godolphin  did 
fo  pofitively  declare,  that  he  thought  the  bill  un- 
ieafonable,  and  that  he  had  done  all  he  could,  to 
hinder  its  being  brought  in,  that  tho'  he  voted  to 
give  the  bill  afecond  reading,  that  did  not  reconcile 
the  party  to  him  :  They  let  up  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chefter,  as  the  only  man  to  be  depended  on,  who 
deferved  to  be  the  chief  Minifter. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  gave  all  the  fupplies,  TheCom- 
that  were  neceffary,  for  carrying  on  the  war  :  Some  m»at  votc 
tried  to  tack  the  bill  againft  occafional  conformity  necefl-ary 
to  the  bill  of  fupplyj  but  they  had  not  flrength  to  {"applies, 
carry  it :    The  Commons  fhewed  a  very  unufual 
neglect  of  all  that  related  to  the  Fleet,  which  was 
wont  to  be  one   of  their  chief  cares :  It  was  fur- 
mized,    that  they  faw,    that  if  they  opened  that 
door,   difcoveries  would  be  made  of  errors  that 
could  neither  be  juftified  nor  palliated,  and  that 
thefe  muft  come  home  chiefly  to  their  greater!:  fa- 
vourites •,   fo  they  avoided  all  examinations,   that 
would  probably  draw  fome  cenfure  on  them. 

The  Lords  were  not  fo  tender  :    They  found  Enquiries 
great  fault  with  the  counfels,  chiefly  with  the  fend-  into  the 
ing  Shovell  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Graydon  to  c<>nd"aof 
the  Well-Indies :  And  laid  all  the  difcoveries,  that 
were  made  to  them,  with  their  own  obfervations  on 
them,    before  the  Queen,    in  addrefles  that  were 
very  plain,  tho'  full  of  all  due  refpedt :  They  Went 
on  likewife,    in  their  examinations  of  the  outcry 
made  of  the  wafte  of  the  publick  treafure  in  the  laft 
reign  ;    they  examined  the  Earl    of  Orford's  ac- 
counts, which  amounted  to  feventeen  millions,  and 
upon  which  fome  obfervations  had  been  made  by 
the  commiffioners,  for  examining  the  publick  ac- 
counts ;  they  found  them  all  to  be  falfe  in  fact,  or 
ill  grounded,  and  of  no  importance. 

The  only  particular,  that  feemed  to  give  a  juft  The  Earl 
colour  to  exception,  was  very  ftrictly  examined  :  S   9/~ 
He  had  victualled  the  fleet,  while  they  lay  all  win-  counts 
ter  at  Cadiz  :  The  purfers  receipts  for  the  quantity,  juftified. 
Vol.  IV.  D  that 
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that  was  laid  into  every  fhip,  were  produced,  but 
they  had  no  receipts  of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom 
they  had  bought  the  provifions  ♦,  but  they  had  en- 
tred  the  prices  of  them  in  their  own  books,  and 
thefe  were  given  in  upon  oath.     This  matter  had 
been  much  canvafled  in  the  late  King's  time,  and 
it  ftood  thus  :  Ruffel,  now  Earl  of  Orford,  when 
he  had  been  ordered  to  lie  at  Cadiz,  wrote  to  the 
board  of  victualling,  to  fend  one  over  to  provide 
the  fleet ;  they  anfwered,  that  their  credit  was  then 
fo  low,  that  they  could  not  undertake  it  :    So  he 
was  defired  to  do  it  upon  his  own  credit.     It  ap- 
peared,, that  no  fleet  nor  fingle  fhip  had  ever  been 
victualled  fo  cheap,  as  the  fleet  was  then  by  him  : 
It  was  not  the  cuftom  in  Spain  to  give  receipts  ; 
but  if  any  fraud  had  been  intended,  it  would  have 
been  eafy  to  have  got  the  Spaniards,  after  they  had 
their  money,    to  have   figned  any  receipts,    that 
could  have  been  offered  them,  for  fwelling  up  the 
accounts  ;    for  the  practices  of  fwelling  accounts, 
in  their  dealings  with  their  own  court,  were  well 
known  there.     Upon  thefe  reafons,  the  Lords  of 
the  treafury  had  pafled  his  accounts,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  he  had  done  a  great  fervice  to  the  go- 
vernment, in  that  whole  tranfa&ion.     The  Houfe 
of  Lords  did  now  confirm  this  •,  and  ordered  an  ac- 
count of  that  whole  matter  to  be  printed. 

The  Commons  made  no  progrefs  in  any  difco- 
veries  of  ill  practices  in  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh's 
office,  but  concluded  that  matter  with  an  addrefs 
to  the  Queen,  that  fhe  would  order  a  profecution. 
This  was  an  artifice  to  make  the  nation  ftill  think, 
that  great  difcoveries  of  corruption  might  be  made, 
if  carefully  looked  after :  It  was  expected,  after 
fuch  an  outcry  as  they  had  made,  and  after  the  ex- 
pence  the  nation  was  put  to,  for  this  commiffion, 
and  the  extraordinary  powers  that  were  lodged 
with  the  commiflioners,  that  at  leaft  fome  impor- 
tant difcoveries  mould  have  been  made  by  them. 

j  The 
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The  Commons  fent  up  a  bill  to  the  Lords,  for  v-— y— »j 

continuing  the  commiffion  another  year  :    It  was  A  °l!i. for 
bbferved  that  an  alteration  was  made  of  the  perfons ;  ino.  tyf 
fome  who  expected  better  places,  got  their  names  patiick 
to  be  left  out.     The  Lords  excepted  to  one  Bierly,  accounts 
who  was  named  to  be  one  of  the  comrniffioners  j  be- Ioft  be~ 
caufe  he   had   been  a  Colonel,  and   had  not  yet  tw0 
cleared  the  accounts  of  his  own  regiment  :  fo  they  Houfes. 
ftruck  out  his  name,  and  named  another  ;  and  they 
added  two  more,  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.     The  reafon  of  this  was,  be- 
caufe  the  members  of  that  Houfe  would  not  appear 
before  them,    to  explain   fome  particulars  j    they 
only  fent  their  clerk,  to  inform  them,  and  when 
the  Lords  fent  a  meffage  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, to  defire  them  to  order  their  members  to  at- 
tend on  their  committee  \  ail  the  return  they  had 
was,  that  they  would  fend  an  anfwer,  by  meffen- 
gers  of  their  own  :  But  this  was  illufory,  for  they 
fent  no  fuch  meiTage.     So  the  Lords  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  their  being  better  informed,  to 
put  fome  in  the  commiffion  for  the  future,  who 
ihould  be  bound  to  attend  upon  them,  as  oft  as 
they  mould  be  called  for.     The  Commons  rejected 
thefe  amendments ;  and  pretended  that  this  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  money-bill,    and  that  therefore  the 
Lords  could  make  no  alterations  in  it.      The  mef- 
fage, that  the  Commons  fent  the  Lords  upon  this 
head,  came  fc>  near  the  end  of  the  feffion,  that  the 
Lords  could  not  return  an  anfwer  to  if,  with  the 
reafons  for  which  they  infilled  on  their  amend- 
ments ;  fo  that  bill  fell. 

The  charge  of  this  commiffion  amounted  to  eight 
thoufand  pounds  a- year  •,  the  comrniffioners  made 
much  noile,  and  brought  many  perfons  before  them 
to  be  examined,  and  gave  great  diftuibance  to  all 
the  publick  offices,  what  by  their  attendance  on 
them,  what  by  copying  out  all  their  books  for  their 
perirjal ;  and  yet  in  a  courfe  of  many  years,  they 
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had  not  made  any  one  difcovery  :  So  a  Full  Hop 
was  put  to  this  way  of  proceeding. 
A  difpute  An  incident  happened  during  this  feflion,  which 
jneinittf-  m^  nave  Sreat  con^equences,  tho'  in  itfelf  it  might 
tice  in  the  ^eem  inconfiderable :  There  have  been  great  com- 
ele&ions  plaints  long  made,  and  thefe  have  increafed  much 
of  mem-  within  thefe  few  years,  of  great  partiality  and  in- 
barlia-  juftice  in  tne  elections  of  parliament-men,  both  by 
ment.  fheriffs  in  counties,  and  by  the  returning  officers  in 
boroughs.  In  Aylefhury,  the  return  was  made 
by  four  conftables,  and  it  was  believed,  that  they 
made  a  bargain  with  fome  of  the  candidates,  and 
then  managed  the  matter,  fo  as  to  be  fure,  that  the 
majority  mould  be  for  the  perfon,  to  whom  they 
had  engaged  themfelves  ;  they  canvaffed  about  the 
town,  to  know  how  the  voters  were  kty  and  they 
refolved  to  find  fome  pretence  for  difabling  thole, 
who  were  engaged  to  vote  for  other  perfons  than 
their  friends,  that  they  might  be  fure  to  have  the 
majority  in  their  own  hands.  And  when  this  mat- 
ter came  to  be  examined  by  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, they  gave  the  election  always  for  him  who 
was  reckoned  of  the  party  of  the  majority,  in  a 
manner  fo  barefaced,  that  they  were  fcarce  out  of 
countenance,  when  they  were  charged  for  injuftices 
in  judging  elections.  It  was  not  eafy  to  find  a  re- 
medy to  luch  a  crying  abufe,  of  which  all  fides  in 
their  turns,  as  they  happened  to  be  depreffed,  had 
made  great  complaints  •,  but  when  they  came  to 
be  the  majority,  feemed  to  have  forgot  all,  that 
they  had  formerly  cried  out  on.  Some  few  ex- 
cufed  this,  on  the  topick  of  retaliation  ;  they  faid, 
they  dealt  with  others  as  they  had  dealt  with  them, 
or  their  friends.  At  laft  an  action  was  brought  a- 
gainft  the  conftables  of  Aylefbury,  at  the  fuit  of 
one,  who  had  been  always  admitted  to  vote  in 
former  elections,  but  was  denied  it  in  the  laft  elec- 
tion. This  was  tried  at  the  Affizes,  and  it  was 
found  there  by  the  jury,  that  the  conftables  had 
denied  him  a  right,  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly 
i  -  in 
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in  poffefiion,  fo  they  were  to  be  call  in  Damages ; 
but  it  was  moved  in  the  Queen's  bench,  to  quafri 
all  the  proceedings  in  that  matter,  fince  no  action 
did  lie  or  had  ever  been  brought  upon  that  ac- 
count. Powel,  Gould  and  Powis  were  of  opinion, 
that  no  hurt  was  done  the  man ;  that  the  judging 
of  elections  belonged  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; 
that  as  this  action  was  the  fir  ft  of  its  kind,  fo  if 
it  was  allowed,  it  would  bring  on  an  infinity  of 
fuits,  and  put  all  the  officers,  concerned  in  that 
matter,  upon  great  difficulties:  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Holt,  tho'  alone,  yet  differed  from  the  reft  •,  he 
thought  this  was  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance, 
both  to  the  whole  nation  in  general,  and  to  every 
man  in  his  own  particular  -,  he  made  a  great  dif- 
ference betwen  an  election  of  a  member,  and  a 
right  to  vote  in  fuch  an  election  -,  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  were  the  only  judges' of  the  former, 
whether  it  was  rightly  managed  or  not,  without 
bribery,  fraud  or  violence  •,  but  the  right  of  vot- 
ing in  an  election,  was  an  original  right  founded 
either  on  a  freehold  of  forty  millings  a-year  in  the 
county  •,  or  on  burgageland,  or  upon  a  prefcrip- 
tion,  or  by  charter,  in  a  borough  :  Thefe  were  all 
legal  Titles,  and  as  fuch  were  triable  in  a  court 
of  law.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  made  concerning 
them,  and  by  reafon  of  thefe,  every  thing  relating 
to  thofe  acts,  was  triable  in  a  court  of  law  ;  he 
fpoke  long  and  learnedly,  and  with  fome  vehe- 
mence upon  the  fubjedt;  but  he  was  one  againft 
three,  fo  the  order  of  the  court  went,  in  favour 
of  the  conftables.  The  matter  was  upon  that 
brought  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  by  a  writ  of 
error ;  the  cafe  was  very  fully  argued  at  the  bar, 
and  the  judges  were  ordered  to  deliver  their  opinions 
upon  it,  which  they  did  very  copioufly. 

Chief  Juitice  Trevor  infilled  much,  on  the  au- 
thority that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had,  to  judge 
of  all  thofe  elections  -,  from  that  he  inferred,  that 
they  only  could  judge  who  were   the  electors ; 
P  3  petitions 
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petitions  were  often  grounded  on  this,  that  In 
the  poll  fome  were  admitted  to  a  vote,  who  had 
no  right  to  it,  and  that  others  were  denied  it,  who 
had  a  right ;  fo  that  in  fome  cafes  they  were  the 
proper  judges  of  this  right :  and  if  they  had  it  in 
fome  cafes,  they  muft  have  it  in  all.  From  this 
he  inferred,  that  every  thing  relating  to  this  matter 
was  triable  by  them,  and  by  them  only  ;  if  two  in- 
dependent jurifdictions  might  have  the  fame  cafe 
brought  before  them,  they  might  give  contrary 
judgments  in  it;  and  this  muft  breed  great  difc 
tradion,  in  the  execution  of  thofe  judgments. 

To  ail  this  it'  was  anfwered,  that  a  fingle  man, 
who  was  wronged  in  this  matter,  had  no  other 
remedy  but  by  bringing  it  into  a  Court  of  Law  ; 
for  the  Houfe  of  Commons  could  not  examine  the 
right  of  every  voter  •,  if  the  man,  for  whom  he 
would  have  voted,  was  returned,  he  could  not  be 
heard  to  complain  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  tho* 
in  his  own  particular  he  was  denied  a  vote,  fince  he 
Could  not  make  any  exceptions  to  the  return-,  fo 
he  muft  bear  his  wrong,  without  a  remedy,  if  he 
could  not  bring  it  into  a  Court  of  Law.  A  right 
pf  voting  in  an  election  was  the  greateft  of  all  the 
rights  or  an  Englifhman,  fince  by  that  he  was  re- 
prefented  in  Parliament;  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
Could  give  no  relief  to  a  man  wronged  in  this, 
nor  any  damages  •,  they  could  only  fet  afide  one, 
and  admit  of  another  return  ;  but  this  was  no 
redrefs  to  him,  that  fuffered  the  wrong  ;  it  made 
him  to  be  the  l'efs  confidered  in  his  borough,  and 
that  might  be  a  real  damge  to  him  in  his  trade  : 
iince  this  was  a  right  inherent  in  a  man,  it  feemed 
reafonabie  thit  it  mould  be  brought,  where'  all 
other  rights  were  tried,  into  a  Court  of  Law  ;  the 
abufe  was  new,  and  was  daily  growing,  and  it 
was  already  fwelled  to  a  great  heighth  ;  when  new 
diforders  happen,  new  actions  muft  lie,  otherwife 
there  is  a  failure  injuftice,  which  all  laws  abhor; 
practices  of  this  fort  were  enormous  and  crying; 

and 
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and  if  the  judgment  in  the  Queen's  bench  was  af- 
firmed, it  would  very  much  encreafe  thefe  diforders, 
by  this  indemnity,  that  feemed  to  be  given  to .  the 
officers,  who  took  the  poll. 

After  a  long  debate  it  was  carried  by  a  great  ma-  The  Lords 
jority  to  fet  afide  the  order  in  the  Queen's  bench,  and  judge  that 
to  give  judgment  according  to  the  verdict  given  tiie  Vhn^ 
at  the  affizes.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Houfe  WJ triable 
of  Commons,  who  paffed  very  high  votes  upon  it,  at  ]aw. 
againft  the   man  •  of  Aylelbury  ,    as  guilty    of  a 
breach  of  their  privileges ,    and  againft  all  others 
who   mould  for  the  future   bring  any  fuch  fuits 
into  courts  of  law  ;  and  likewife  againft  all  Cpun- 
ci],  Attorneys  and  others,    who    ihould  affift   in 
any  fuch  fuits ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  the  whole 
matter  relating  to  elections  belonged  only  to  them : 
yet  they  did  not  think  fit  to  lend  for  the  man, 
who  had  fued,  or  rather  in  whofe  name  the   fuit 
was  carried  on  •,  lb  they  let  the  matter,  as  to  him 
fall,  under  a  fhew  of  moderation  and  pity,  and  let 
it  reft  upon  thofe  general  votes.     The  Lords  on 
their  part  ordered  the  whole  irate  of  the   cale  to 
be  drawn  up  and  printed,  which   was  done  with 
much  learning  and  judgment  •,  they  alio   afferted 
the  right,  that  all  the  people  of  England  had,  to 
leek  lor  juftice  in  courts  of  law,  upon  all  fuch  oc- 
cafions  •/  and  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  their 
votes,  ftruck  at  the  liberties  of  the  people,  at  the 
law  of  England,  and  at  the  judicature  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  j  and   they  ordered  the  Lord  Keeper  to 
fend  a  copy  of  the  cafe,  and  of  their  votes   to  all 
tfee  fneriffs  of  England,  to  be  communicated  to  all 
the   boroughs  in  their  counties.     The  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  much  provoked  with  this,  but  they 
could  not  hinder  it ;  the  thing  was  popular,  and 
the  Lords  got  great  credit,  by  the  judgment  they 
gave,  which  let  the  people  of  England  fee.,  how 
they  might  be  redreifed  for   the   future,    if  they 
mould  meet  with  the  injuftice,  partiality  and  other 
ill  practices,  .that  had  appeared  of  late  in  elections, 
D  4  even 
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even  beyond  the  examples  of  former  times,     This 
may  prove  a  reftraint  on  the  officers,  no#  that 
they  fee  they  are  liable  to  be  fued,  and  that  a  vote 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  cannot  cover  them. 
The  During  the  fefiion  and  on  her   own  birth-day, 

Queen      which  was  the  fixth  of  February,  the  Queen  fent 
te^ns^d  a  men**a-ge  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fignifying  her 
/rft-fruh"  purpofe,  to  apply  that  branch  of  the  revenue,  that; 
for  the  he-  was  raifed  out  of  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths,  payed 
nefitof  the  by  the  clergy,  to  the  encreafe  of  all  the  fmall  be? 
P00r         nefices  in  the  nation :  This  branch  was  an  impo- 
cergy*      fition,  begun  by  the  Popes,  in  the   time  of  the 
holy  wars,  and  it  was  raifed  as  a  fund  to  fupport 
thofe  expeditions :  But  when  taxes  are  once  railed 
by  fuch  an  arbitrary  power,  as  the  Popes  then  af- 
fumed,  and  after  there   has  been  a  fubmiffion,  and 
the  payments  have  been  fettled  into  a  cuftom,  they 
are  always  continued,  even  after  the  pretence,  upon 
which  they  were  at  firft  raifed,  fubiifts  no  more  ; 
So  this  became  a  ftanding  branch   of  the  papal  re- 
venue, 'till   Henry  the  eighth  feemed  refolved  to 
take"  it  away  :  It  was  firft  abolifhed  for  a  year,  pro- 
bably to  draw  in  the  clergy,  to  confent  the  more 
willingly  to  a  change,  that  delivered  them  from, 
fuch  heavy  impofitions  :  But  in  the  fucceeding  fei- 
fion  of  Parliament,  this  revenue  was  again  fettled  as 
part  of  the  income  of  the  crown   for  ever.     It  is 
true,  it  was  the  more  eafily  born,  becaufe  the  rates 
were  Hill  at  the  old  value,   which  in  fome  places 
was  not  the  tenth,  and  in  moft  not  above  the  fifth 
part  of  the  true  value :  And  the  clergy  had  been 
often  threatned  with  a  new  valuation,  in  which  the 
rates  mould  be  rigoroully  fet  to  their  full  extent. 

The  tenths  amounted  to  about  nooo/.  a-year, 
and  the  firft-fruits,  which  were  more  cafual,  role 
one  year  with  another,  to  5000  /.  lb  the  whole 
amounted  to  between  fixteen  and  feventeen  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year :  This  was  not  brought  into 
the  treafurv,  as  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue  ; 
but  the  Bifhops,  who  had  been  the  Pope's  collectors, 

were 
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were  now  the  King's,  fo  perfons  in  favour  obtained 
affignations  on  them,  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years : 
This  had  never  been  applied  to  any  good  ufe,  but 
was  ftill  obtained  by  favourites,  for  themfelves  and 
their  friends  :  And  in  King  Charles  the  fecond's 
time,  it  went  chiefly  among  his  women  and  his  na- 
tural children.  It  feemed  ftrange,  that  while  the 
Clergy  had  much  credit  at  court,  they  had  never 
reprefented  this  as  facrilege,  unlefs  it  was  applied 
to  fome  religious  purpofe,  and  that  during  Arch- 
bifhop  Laud's  favour  with  King  Charles  the  flrft, 
or  at  the  reftauration  of  King  Charles  the  fecond, 
no  endeavours  had  been  uled  to  appropriate  this 
to  better  ufes :  Sacrilege  was  charged  on  other 
things,  on  very  flight  grounds;  but  this,  which 
was  more  vifible,  was  always  forgot. 

When  I  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  I 
confidered  this  matter  fo  particularly,  that  I  faw 
here  was  a  proper  fund,  for  providing  better  fub- 
fiftence  to  the  poor  Clergy  ;  we  having  among  us 
fome  hundreds  of  cures,  that  have  not  of  certain 
provifion  twenty  pounds  a-year ;  and  fome  thou- 
fands,  that  have  not  fifty  :  Where  the  encourage-^ 
ment  is  lb  fmall,  what  can  it  be  expected,  Clergy- 
men mould  be  ?  It  it  a  crying  fcandal,  that  at  the 
reftauration  of  King  Charles  the  fecond,  the  bifhops 
and  other  dignitaries,  who  raifed  much  above  a 
million  in  fines,  yet  did  fo  little  this  way :  I  had 
poffefled  the  late  Queen  with  this,  fo  that  fhe  was 
fully  refolved,  if  ever  fhe  had  lived  to  fee  peace 
and  fettlement,  to  have  cleared  this  branch  of  the 
revenue,  of  all  the  affignations,  that  were  upon  it, 
and  to  have  applied  it  to  the  augmentation  of  fmall 
benefices.  1  his  is  plainly  insinuated,  in  the  elfay 
that  I  wrote  on  her  memory,  fome  time  after  her 
death.  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  late  King,  when 
there  Vas  a  profpecl:  of  peace,  as  a  proper  expref- 
fion  both  of  his  thankfulnefs  to  Almighty  God, 
and  of  his  care  of  the  Church  ;  I  hoped  that  this 
might  have  gained  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  :    It 

might 
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might  at  leail  have  put  a  flop  to  a  groundlefs  cla- 
mour railed  againft  him,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
the  clergy,  which  began  then  to  have  a  very  ill 
effect  on  all  his  affairs.  He  entertained  this  fo  well, 
that  he  ordered  me  to  fpeak  to  his  miniffers  about 
it :  They  all  approved  it,  the  Lord  Somers  and 
the  Lord  Halifax  did  it,  in  a  moft  particular  man- 
ner :  But  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  obtained  an  affig" 
nation,  upon  two  diocefes,  for  two  thoufand  pound 
a-year  for  two  lives*  fo  nothing  was  to  be  hoped 
for  after  that.  I  laid  this  matter  very  fully  before 
the  prefent.  Queen,  in  the  King's  time,  and  had 
fpoke  often  of  it  to  the  Lord  Godolphin. 
:  This  time  was  perhaps  chofen,-  to  pacify  the 
angry  clergy,  who  were  diffatisfied  with  the  court, 
and  began  now  to  talk  of  the  danger  the  Church 
was  in,  as  much  as  they  had  done  during  the  for- 
mer reign ; .  This  extraordinary  mark  of  the 
Queen's  piety  and  zeal  for  the  Church,  produced 
many  addreffes,  full  of  compliments,  but  it  has 
not  yet  had  any  great  effect,  in  foftening  the  tem- 
persof  pee vifh  men.  When  the  Queen's  mefTage 
was  brought  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  feme  of 
the  Whigs,  particularly  Sir  John  Holland  and  Sir 
Jofeph  jekyll,  moved  that  the  clergy  might  be  en^ 
tirefy  freed  from  that  tax,  iince  they  bore  as  heavy 
a  mare  of  other  taxes-,  and  that  another  fund 
might  be  raifed  of  the  fame  value,  out  of  which 
fmall  benefices  might  be  augmented :  But  this  was 
violently  oppofed  by  Mufgrave,  and  other  tories, 
who  faid  the  clergy  ought  to  be  kept  ftill  in  a  de- 
pendence on  the  Crown. 
Anaapaf-  Upon  the  Queen's  mefTage,  a  bill  was  brought 
fed  about  *P»  enabling  her  to  alienate  this  branch  of  the  re- 
it.  venue,  and  to  create  a  corporation  by  charter,  to 
apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  Hie  now  gave  it: 
They  added  to  this  a  repeal  of  the  ftatute  of  Mort  - 
main,  fo  far  as  that  it  might  be  free  to  all  men, 
either  by  deed  or  by  their  laft  wills,  to  give  what 
they  thought  fit  towards  the  augmenting  of  bene- 
fices • 
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flees:  It  was  fuggefted,  how  truly. I  cannot  tell,  1704, 
that  this  addition  was>  made  in  hope  that  it  would  \— — y— M 
be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  that  the  fqandal  of 
Jofing  the  bill  might  lie  on  them.  It  occalioned 
a  great  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords :  It  wasiaid, 
that  this  law  v/as  made  and  kept  up  even'  during 
the  times  of  Popery,  and  it  feemed  not  reafonable 
to  open  a  door  to  practices  upon  dying  men.  It 
was  anfwered,  that  we  had  not  the  arts  of  affright- 
ing men  by  the  terrors  of  purgatory,  or  by  fables  of 
apparitions :  Where  thefe  were  practifed,  it  was 
very  reafonable  to  teftrain  priefts  from  thofe  arti- 
fices by  which  they  had  fo  enriched  their  Church, 
that  without  fome  fuch  effectual  checks  they  would 
have  fwallowed  up  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world, 
as  they  had  indeed  in  England,  during  Popery, 
made  themfelves  m afters  of  a  full  third  part  of  the 
nation.  The  Billiops  were  fo"  zealous  and  unani- 
mous for  the-  bill,  that  it  was  carried  and  p&fled 
into 'a  lav/.  The  Queen  was  pleafed  to  let  it  be 
known,  that  the  firit  motion  of  this  matter  came 
from  me  :  Such  a  project,  would  have  been  much 
magnified  at  another  time  •,  and  thofe,  who  had 
promoted  it,  would  have  been  looked  on  as  the 
trued  friends  of  the  Church  :  But  this  did  not 
feem  to  make  any  great  impreffion  at  that  time ; 
only  it  produced  a  Set  of  Addrefies,  from  all  the 
clergy  of  England,  full  of  thanks  and  juft  ac- 
knowledgments. 

I  come  now,  in  the  laft  place,  to  give  the  re-  A  plot  def- 
lation of  the  difcoveries  made  of  a  plot  which  took  covered. 
up  much  of  the  Lords  time,  and  gave  occafion  to 
many  iharp  reflections,  that  pafs'd  between  the  two 
Houfes  in  their  addreffes  to  the  Queen.  About 
the  fame  time  that  the  ftory  of  Frazier's  pafs 
and  negotiations  began  to  break  out,  Sir  John 
Macclean  a  Papift,  and  the  head  of  that  tribe  or 
clan  in  the  Highlands  and  weftern  Iiles  of  Scotland, 
came  over  from  France  in  a  little  boat,  and  land- 
ed fecretly  at.  Folkiton  in  Kent :  He  brought  his 
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lady  with  him,  tho*  fhe  had  been  delivered  of  a 
child,  but  eleven  days  before.  He  was  taken,  and 
fent  up  to  London  j  and  it  feemed,  by  all  circum- 
flances,  that  he  came  over  upon  fome  important 
defign :  He  pretended  at  firft,  that  he  came  only  to 
go  thro*  England  and  Scotland,  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  Queen's  general  pardon  there  :  But  when  he 
was  told,  that  the  pardon  in  Scotland  was  not  a  good 
warrant  to  come  into  England,  and  that  it  was  high- 
treafon  to  come  from  France,  without  a  pafs,  he  was 
not  willing  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  feverity  of  the 
law :  So  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  account  of 
all  that  he  knew,  concerning  the  negotiations  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland.  Some  others  were  at  the 
fame  time  taken  up  upon  his  information,  and  fome 
upon  fufpicion  :  Among  thefe  there  was  one  Keith, 
whofe  uncle  was  one  of  thofe,  who  was  moll  trail- 
ed by  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  whom  they 
had  fent  over  with  Frazier,  to  bring  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  temper  the  Scotch  were  in,  upon 
which  they  might  depend.  Keith  had  been  long 
at  that  court,  he  had  free  accefs  both  to  that  Queen 
and  Prince,  and  hoped  they  would Jiav.e  made  him 
under  fecretary  for  Scotland  -,  for  fome  time,  he 
denied  that  he  knew  any  thing,  but  afterwards  he 
confeffed  he  was  made  acquainted  with  Frazier's 
tranfactions,  and  he  undertook  to  deal  with  his 
uncle  to  come  and  difcover  all  he  knew,  and  pre- 
tended there  was  no  other  defign  among  them,  but 
to  lay  matters  fo,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  Ihould 
reign  after  the  Queen.  Fergufon  offered  himfelf 
to  make  great  difcoveries :  He  faid  Frazier  was 
imployed  by  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury,  to  decoy 
fome  into  a  plot,  which  he  had  framed  and  intend- 
ed to  difcover,  as  foon  as  he  had  drawn  many  into  the 
guilt :  He  affirmed  that  there  was  no  plot  among 
the  ^Jacobites,  who  were  glad  to  fee  one  of  the 
race  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne :  And  they  de- 
figned,  when  the  ftate  of  the  war  might  dilpofe  the 
Queen  to  a  treaty  with  France  to  get  fuch  terms  given 
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her,  as  King  Stephen  and  King  Henry  the  Sixth 
had,  to  reign  during  her  life.  When  I  heard  this, 
I  could  not  but  remember  what  the  Duke  of  Athol 
had  faid  to  myfelf,  foon  after  the  Queen's  coming 
to  the  Crown  :  I  faid,  I  hoped  none  in  Scotland 
thought  of  the  Prince  of  Wales :  He  anfwered,  he 
knew  none  that  thought  of  him  as  long  as  the 
Queen  lived  :  I  replied,  that  if  any  thought  of  him 
after  that,  I  was  lure  the  Queen  would  live  no 
longer,  than  till  they  thought  their  defigns  for 
him  were  well  laid  :  But  he  feemed  to  have  no  ap- 
prehenfions  of  that.  1  prefently  told  the  Queen 
this,  without  naming  the  perfon,  and  me  anfwered 
me  very  quick,  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt  of 
that :  But  tho'  I  could  not  but  reflect  often  on 
that  difcourfe,  yet  fince  it  was  faid  to  me  in  con- 
fidence, I  never  fpoke  of  it  to  any  one  perfon, 
during  all  the  enquiry,  that  was  now  on  foot : 
But  I  think  it  too  material  not  to  fet  it  down  here. 
Fergufon  was  a  man  of  a  particular  character: 
Upon  the  revolution  he  had  a  very  good  place 
given  him,  but  his  fpirit  was  fo  turned  to  plotting, 
that  within  a  few  months  after  he  turned  about, 
and  he  has  been  ever  fince  the  boldeft  and  moil 
active  man  of  the  Jacobite  party :  He  pretended 
he  was  now  for  high  church,  but  many  believed 
him  a  Papift :  There  was  matter  of  trealbn  fworn 
both  againft  him  and  Keith,  but  there  was  only 
one  witnefs  to  it. 

At  the  fame  time  Lindfey  was  taken  up  :  he  had 
been  under-fecretary  firft  to  the  Earl  of  Melfort, 
and  then  to  the  Earl  of  Middletoun  ;  he  ]iad  car- 
ried over  from  France  the  letters  and  orders,  that 
gave  rife  to  the  Earl  of  Dundee's  breaking  out, 
the  year  after  the  revolution ;  and  he  had  been 
much  trufted  at  St.  Germains ;  he  had  a  fmall 
eftate  in  Scotland,  and  he  pretended ,  that  he 
took  the  benefit  of  the  Queen's  pardon,  and  had 
gone  to  Scotland  to  lave  that ;  and  being  lecured 
by  this  pardon,  he  thought  he  might  come  from 
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Scotland  to  England  •,  but  he  could  pretend  rid 
colour  for  his  coming  to  England  ;  fo  it  was  not 
doubted,  but  that  he  came  hither  to  manage  their 
correfpondence  and  intrigues.  He  pretended  he  knew 
of  no  defigns  againft  the  Queen  and  her  govern- 
ment *,  and  that  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  and 
the  Earl  of  Middletoun  in  particular,  had  no  de- 
fign  againft  the  Queen ;  but  when  he  was  fhewed 
Frazier's  commiflion  to  be  a  colonel*  figned  by  the 
pretended  King,  and  counterfigned  Middletoun^  he 
feemed  amazed  at  it ;  he  did  not  pretend  it  was 
a  forgery,  but  he  faid  that  things  of  that  kind  were 
never  communicated  to  him. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  thefe  were  taken  up* 
others  were  taken  on  the  coaft  of  SufTex  j  one  of 
thefe,  Boucher,  was  a  chief  officer  in  the  Duke  of 
Berwick's  family,  who  was  then  going  to  Spain* 
but  it  was  fufpedted  that  this  was  a  blind  to  cover 
his  going  to  Scotland  ;  the  Houfe  of  Lords  appre- 
hended, that  this  man  was  lent  on  great  defignsj 
and  fulpecling  a  remifihefs  in  the  miniftry*  in 
looking  after  and  examining  thofe*  who  came' 
from  France,  they  made  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen* 
that  Boucher  might  be  well  look'd  to  •,  they  did 
alfo  order  Sir  John  Macclean  to  be  brought  be- 
fore them ;  but  the  Queen  fent  them  a  mefTage,^ 
that  Macclean's  bufmefs  was  then  in  a  method  of 
examination,  and  that  me  did  not  think  fit  to  al- 
ter that,  for  fome  time  :  But  as  for  Boucher,  and  thofe 
who  were  taken  with  him,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
told  the  Houfe,  that  they  were  brought  up,  and 
that  they  might  do  with  them  as  they  pleafed  j 
upon  that  the  Houfe  fent  back  Macclean,  and  or- 
dered the  ufher  of  the  black  rod  to  take  the  other 
prifoners  into  his  cuftody,  and  they  named  a  com- 
mittee of  feven  Lords  to  examine  them.  At  this 
time,  the  Queen  came  to  the  Parliament,  and  ac- 
quainted both  Houfes,  that  i'he.had  unqueftionable 
proofs  of  a  correfpondence  between  France  and  Scot- 
land, with  which  fht  would  acquaint  them,  when 
the  examinations  were  taken.  The 
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The  Commons  were  in  an  ill  humour  again.ft  the 
Lords,  and  fo  they  were  glad  to  find  occafions  to 
vent  it :  They  thought  the  Lords  ought  not  to  have1  Deputes 
entred  upon  this  examination  ;  they  complained  of  betvveen 

r  j  i         j      r     i-  *  j      the  two 

it  as  or  anew  and  unheard-or  thing,  in  an  ad!-Houfes 
drefs  to  the  Queen  ;  they  faid  it  was  an  invafion,  of'  in  addref- 
her  prerogative,  which  they  defired  her  to  exert. ' fes  t0  the 
This  was  a  proceeding  without  a  precedent ;  the  Queen* 
parliamentary  method  was,  when  one  houfe  was  of- 
fended with  any  thing  done  in  the  other,  conferen- 
ces were  demanded,  in  which  matters  were  freely 
debated ;  to  begin  an  appeal  to  the  throne  was  new, 
and  might  be  managed,  by  an  ill  defigning  Prince, 
fo  as  to  end  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion ;  and  it  was  an  amazing  thing,  to  fee  a  Houfe 
of  Commons  affirm,  in  fo  pubfick  a  manner  and  fo 
pofitively,  that  the  Lords  taking  criminals  into 
their  own  cuitody,  in  order  to  an  examination,  was 
without  warrant  or  precedent ;  when  there  were  fo 
many  inftances,  frefn  in  every  man's  memory,  ef- 
pecially  fince  the  time  of  the  Popifh  plot,  of  pre- 
cedents in  both  houfes,  that  went  much  further  ;  of 
which  a  full  fearch  has  been  made,  and  a  long  lift 
of  them  was  read  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  ThaE 
did  not  a  little  confound  thofe  among  them,  who 
were  believed  to  be  in  a  fecret  correspondence  with 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  they  were  forced  to  con- 
fefs,  that  they  faw  the  Lords  had  clear  Precedents 
to  juftify  them,  in  what  they  had  done,  of  which 
they  were  in  great  doubt  before. 

The  Lords  upon  this  made  a  very  long  addrefs 
to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  complained  of  the  ill 
uiage  they  had  met  with  from  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons •,  they  ufed  none  of  thofe  hard  words,  that 
were  in  the  addrefs  made  againft  them  by  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  yet  they  juftified  every  ftep  they  had 
taken,  as  founded  on  the  law  and  practice  of  Par- 
liament, and  no  way  contrary  to  the  duty  and  re- 
ipect  they  owed  the  Queen  :  The  behaviour  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  was  fuch.  on  this  occafion,  as 

if 
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if  they  had  no  mind  that  plots  fhould  be  narrowly 
looked  into ;  no  Houfe  of  Parliament*  and  indeed 
no  Court  of  Judicature,  did  examine  any  perfon* 
without  taking  him  into  their  own  cuftody,  during 
fuch  examination *  and  if  a  perfon's  being  in  cuf- 
tody muft  reftrain  a  Houfc  of  Parliament  from 
examining  him,  here  was  a  maxim  laid  down,  by 
which  bad  minifters  might  cover  themfelves  from 
any  enquiry  into  their  ill  practices,  only  by  taking 
the  perfons,  who  could  make  difcoveries,  into  cul^ 
tody  :  The  Lords  alfo  fet  forth  the  ill  confequences 
that  might  follow,  upon  one  Houfe  of  Parliament 
carrying  their  complaints  of  another  to  the  Throne, 
without  taking  firft  the  proper  method  of  conferee 
ces :  This  addrefs  was  drawn  with  the  utmoft  force* 
as  well  as  beauty  and  decency  of  ftile *  and  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  bell  pieces  of  its  kind,  that 
were  in  all  the  records  of  Parliament.  The  Queen* 
in  her  anfwer,  exprefled  a  great  concern  to  fee  fuch 
a  difpute,  between  the  two  Houfes. 

Boucher,  when  he  was  examined,  would  confefs 
nothing  5  he  faid,  he  was  weary  of  living  fo  long 
out  of  his  country,  and  that  having  made  fome  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  pals,  when  that  was  denied  him, 
he  chofe,  rather  than  to  live  always  abroad*  to 
come  and  call  himfelf  upon  the  Queen's  mercy ; 
it  did  not  feem  reafonable  to  believe  this ;  fo  the 
Lords  made  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen,  that  he  might 
have  no  hopes  of  pardon,  till  he  was  more  fincere 
in  his  difcoveries  •,  and  they  prayed  that  he  might 
be  profecuted  on  the  flatute  :  He  confefled  his 
crime,  and  was  condemned,  but  continued  ftill  de- 
nying, that  he  knew  any  thing  •,  few  could  believe 
this ,  yet  there  being  no  fpecial  matter  laid  againft 
him,  his  cafe  was  to  be  pitied  ;  he  proved,  that  he 
had  laved  the  lives  of  many  prifoners,  during  the 
war  of  Ireland,  and  that  during  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders, he  had  been  very  careful  of  all  Engliih  pri- 
foners :  When  all  this  was  laid  before  the  Lords, 

they 
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they  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  the  matter  farther, 
fo  he  was  reprieved,  and  that  matter  flept. 

About  the  end  of  January,  the  Queen  fent  the 
examinations  of  the  prifoners  to  the  two  Houfes ; 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  heard  them  read,  but  palled 
no  judgment  upon  them,  nor  did  they  offer  any  ad- 
vice to  the  Queen,  upon  this  occafion  •,  they  only 
fent  them  back  to  the  Queen,  with  thanks  for  com- 
municating them,  and  for  her  wifdom  and  care  of 
the  nation  :  It  was  thought  ftrange,  to  fee  a  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  nature  treated  ib  {lightly,  by  a  body 
that  had  looked,  in  former  times,  more  carefully 
to  things  of  this  kind  ;  efpecially  fince  it  had  ap- 
peared, in  many  inftances,  how  dextrous  the  French 
were  in  railing  detractions  in  their  enemies  coun- 
try :  It  was  evident,  that  a  negotiation  was  begun, 
and  had  been  now  carried  on  tor  fome  time,  for  an 
army  that  was  to  be  fent  from  France  to  Scotland  ; 
upon  this,  which  was  the  main  of  the  difcovery,  it 
was  very  amazing  to  fee,  that  the  Commons  nei- 
ther offered  the  Queen  any  advice,  nor  gave  her  a 
.vote  of  credit,  for  any  extraordinary  expence,  in 
which  the  progrefs  of  that  matter  might  engage 
her ;  a  credit  ib  given  might  have  had  a  great  er- 
fecf,  towards  defeating  the  defign,  when  it  ap- 
peared how  well  the  Queen  was  furnifhed  to  refill 
it :  This  coldnefs,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
gave  great  and  juft  ground  of  fufpicion,  that  thofe, 
who  had  the  chief  credit  there,  did  not  act  heartily, 
in  order  to  the  defeating  all  fuch  plots,  but  were 
willing  to  let  them  go  on,  without  check  or  oppo- 
fition. 

The  Lords  refolved  to  examine  the  whole  matter  TheLords 
narrowly;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  laid  before  ordered  a 
them,  an  abftract  of  all  the  examinations,  the  coun-  a^^don 
cil  had  taken  ;  but  fome  took  great  exceptions  to  0f  all  who 
it,  as  drawn  on  defign  to  make  it  appear  more  in-  were  fuf- 
coniiderable,  than  they  believed  it  to  be  :  The  fub-  pe&«3  to 
fiance  of  the  whole  was,  that  there  went  many  fjn l us 
meflages  between  the  Courts  of  St.  Germains  and 
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Verfaiiles,  with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  * 
the  Court  of  Verfaiiles  was  willing  to  fend  an  army 
to  Scotland,  but  they  deiired  to  be  well  allured  of 
the  affiftance  they  might  expect  there  •,  in  order  to 
which,  fome   were  fent  over,  according  to  what 
Frazier  had  told  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury  ;  fome 
of  the  papers  were  writ  in  gibberifh,  fo  the  Lords 
moved  that  a  reward  mould  be  offered,  to  any  who 
mould  decypher  thefe.     When  the  Lords  afked  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  if  every  thing  was  laid  before 
them,  he  anfwered,  that  there  was  only  one  parti- 
cular kept  from  them  •,  becaufe  they  were  in  hopes 
of  a  difcovery,  that  was  like  to  be  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  all  the  reft  :  So  after  the  delay  of  a 
few  days,  to  fee  the  iflue  of  it,  which  was  Keith's 
endeavouring  to  perfuade  his  uncle  (who  knew  every 
ilep  that  had  been  made,  in  the  whole  progrefs  of 
this  affair)  to  come  in  and  difcover  it,  when  they 
were  told  there  was  no  more  hope  of  that,  the 
Lords  ordered  the  committee,  which  had  examined 
Boucher,  to  examine  into  all  thefe  difcoveries.  Up- 
on this  the  Commons,  who  expreffed  a  great  uneafi- 
nefs,  at  every  ftep  the  Lord?  made  in  the  matter, 
went  with  a  new  addrefs  to  the  Queen,  infilling  on 
their  former  complaints,  againft  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lords,  as  a  wrefting  the  matter  out  of  the  - 
Queen's  h?.nds,  and  the  taking  it  wholly  into  their 
own  ;  and  they  prayed  the  Queen  to  relume  her 
prerogative,    thus  violated   by  the  Lords,   whole 
proceedings  they  affirmed  to  be  without  a  prece- 
dent. 

The  fevcn  Lords  went  on  with  their  examinati- 
ons, and  after  fome  days  they  made  a  report  to  the 
Houfe  \  Macclean's  confeffion  was  the  main  thing  •, 
it  was  full  and  particular;  he  named  the  perfons 
that  fate  in  the  council  at  St.  Germains ;  he  laid, 
the  command  was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
which  he  declined  to  accept,  till  trial  was  made 
whether  Duke  Hamilton  would  accept  of  it,  who 
he  though:  was  the  proper  perfon ;  he  told  like- 
wife, 
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wife-,  what  directions  had  been  fent  to  binder  the  1704. 
fettling  the  fucceflion  in  Scotland  •  none  of  which 
particulars  were  in  the  paper,  that  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham had  brought  to  the  houfe  of  his  confeliion. 
It  was  farther  obferved,  that  all  the  reft,  whole 
examinations  amounted  to  little,  were  obliged  to 
write  their  own  confeffions,  or  at  lead  to  fign  them  : 
But  Macclean  had  not  done  this  \  for  alter  he  had 
delivered  his  confeffion  by  word  of  mouth  to  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  Lord  wrote  it  all  from 
his  report,  and.  read  it  to  him  the  next  day  ;  upon 
which  he  acknowledged,  it  contained  a  full  account 
of  all- he  hadfaid.  Macclean's  difcovery  to  the  Lord 3 
was  a  clear  feries  of  all  the  counfels  and  me'flages, 
and  it  gave  a  full  view  of  the  debates  and  opinions 
In  the  council  at  St.  Germains,  all  which  was  omit- 
ted in  that,  which  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  his  paper  concerning  it  was  both 
ihort  and  dark  •,  there  was  an  appearance  of  truth, 
in  all  that  Macclean  told,  and  a  regular  progrefs 
was  fet  forth  in  it. 

Upon  thefe  obfervations  t-hofe  Lords,  who  were 
not  fatisfied  with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  paper, 
intended  to  have  palled  a  cenfure  upon  it,  as  im- 
perfect :  It  was  faid,  in  the  debate  that  followed 
upon  this  motion,  either  Macclean  was  afked,  who 
was  to  command  the  army  to  be  fent  into  Scotland, 
or  he  was  not  ;  if  he  was  afked  the  queftion,  and 
had  anfwered  it,  then  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  had 
not  ferved  the  Queen  or  ufed  the  Parliament  well, 
fmce  he  had  not  put  it  in  the  paper  ;  if  it  was  not 
afked,  here  was  great  remiffnefs  in  a  Minifter, 
when  it  was  confeffed,  that  the  fending  over  an 
army  was  in  confutation,  not  to  afk  who  was  to 
command  that  army.  Upon  this  occafion,  the 
Earl  of  Torrington  made  fome  reflections,  that  had 
too  deep  a  venom  in  them  :  He  faid,  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  did  prove,  that  he  had  often  read  over 
the  paper,  in  which  he  had  fet  down  Macclean's 
confemon,  in  his  hearing  •,    and  had  afked  him,   it 
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all  he  had  confeffed  to  him  was  not  fully  fet  down 
in  that  paper  •,    to  which  he  always  anfwered,  that 
every  thing  he  had  laid  was  contained  in  it.     Upon 
this,  that  Earl  obferved,    that  Macclean,    having 
perhaps  told  his  whole  ftory  to  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  finding  afterwards,  that  he  had  writ  ♦ 
iuch  a  defective   account  of  it,  he  had  reafon  to 
conclude,  (for  he  believed,  had  he  been  in  his  con- 
dition, he  mould  have  concluded  fo  himfelf,)  that 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  had  no  mind,    that  he 
mould  mention  any  thing,  but  what  lie  had  writ 
down,  and  that  he  defired  that  the  reft  might  be 
iuppreffed  :    He  could  not  judge  of  others  but  by 
himfelf  j   if  his  life  had  been  in  danger,  and  if  he 
were  interrogated  by  a  Minifter  of  State,  who  could 
do  him  either  much  good  or  much  hurt,  and  if  he 
had  made  a  full  difcovery  to  him,  but  had  obferved 
that  this  Minifter,  in  taking;  his  confeffion  in  writ- 
ing,  had  omitted  many  things,  he  mould  have  un- 
derftood  that,  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  fpeak 
of  thefe  things  no  more  \    and   fo  he  believed  he 
mould  have  faid  it  was  all,  tho'  at  the  fame  time 
he  knew  it  was  not  all,  that  he  had  faid.     It  was 
hereupon  moved,    that  Macclean  might  be  fent  for 
and  interrogated,  but  the  party  was  not  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  carry  any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  by  a 
previous  vote  it  was  carried,  to  put  no  queftion 
concerning  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  paper. 

The  Lords  were  highly  offended  with  Fergufon's 
paper,  and  palled  a  fevere  vote  againft  thofe  Lords, 
who  had  received  iiich  a  icandalous  paper  from 
him,  and  had  not  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted 
upon  it;  which  they  directed  the  Attorney-General 
to  do.  It  was  apparent,  there  was  a  train  of  dan- 
gerous negotiations,  that  paiied  between  Scotland 
and  S\i.  Germains,  tho'  they  could  not  penetrate 
into  the  bottom  and  depth  of  it  :  And  the  defign 
of  Keith's  bringing  in  his  uncle,  was  managed  fo 
remifsly,  that  it  was  generally  concluded  that  it 
was  not  in  earned  defired  it  fhou-ld  fucceed.     Dur- 
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ing  thefe  debates,  one  very  extraordinary  thing  hap-    1 704. 
pened :    The  Earl  of  Nottingham  did,  upon  three  <-— « *«- ^ 
or  four  occafions,    affirm,   that  ibme   things   had 
been   ordered  in  the  Cabinet  Council,  which   the 
Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Devonlhire,  who  were  like-- 
wife  of  that  council,  did  not  agree  with  him  in. 

After  all  thefe   examinations   and   debates,    the  The  Lords 
Lords  concluded  the  whole  matter,  with   voting  opinion 
that  there  had  been  dangerous  plots  between' fome  in  uph°''L 
Scotland  and  the  court  of  France  and  St.  Germains  ;  mauer. 
and  that  the  encouragement  of  this  plotting  came^ 
from  the  not  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  :    Thefe  votes 
they  laid  before  the  Queen  ;    and  promifed,  that 
when  this  was  done,  they  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  uponjuft 
and  reafonable  terms.  ■  | 

This  being  ended,  they  made  a  long  and  vigo-  An  ad- 
rous  addrefs,  in  anfwer  to  that  which  the  Commons  dre's  -^ul* 
had  made  againfl  them :  .They  obferved  how  un-  5?2,_ 
eafy  the  Commons  had  been  at  the  whole  progreis  c&mpg 
of  their  inquiry   into  this   matter,  and  had  taken  of -Die  1 
methods  to  obftruct  it  all  they  could  -7  which  did  k9™s-  . 
not  fhew  that  zeal  for  the  Queen's  fafety,    and  jhe 
prefervation  of  the  nation,  to.  which  all  men  pre-  ';: 

tended  :  They  annexed  to  their  addrefs,  a  lift  of 
many  precedents,  to  fhew  what  good  warrants  they 
had  for  every  ftep  they  had  made  :  They  took  not 
the  examination  to  themfelves,  (o  as  to  exclude  o- 
thers  who  had  the  fame  right,  and  might  have  done 
it  as  well  as  they,  if  they  had  pleafed  :  Their  prorx-v 
ceedings  had  been  regular  and  parliamentary,  as  v 
well  as  full  of  zeal  and  duty  to  the  Queen  :  They 
made  fevere  obfervations  on  fome  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  particularly  on 
their  not  ordering  writs  to  be  ifTued  out  for  fome  bo- 
roughs, to  proceed  to  new  electionsjwhenthey  upon 
pretence  of  corruption,  had  voted  an  election  void  ; 
which  had  been  praclifed  of  late,  when  it  was  vi- 
fible  that  the  election  would  not  fall  on  the  perfon 
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1704.    they  favoured.     They  charged  this  as  a  denial  of 
<— -v—jjuftice,    and  of  the  right  that  fuch  boroughs  had 
to  be  reprefented  in  Parliament,  and  as  an  arbitrary 
and  illegal  way  of  proceeding:  This  addrels  was 
penned  with  great  care  and  much  force.     Thefe 
add  relies  were  drawn   by   the  Lord  Somers,  and 
were  read  over  and  considered  and  corrected  very 
critically,  by  a  few  Lords,  among  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  called  for  one.     This,  with  the  other 
papers  that  were  publifhed  by  the  Lords,  made  a 
great  itnpreffion  on  the  body  of  the  nation  :  For  the 
difference  that  was  between  thefe,    and  thofe  pub- 
lished by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  indeed  fo 
vifible,  that  it  did  not  admit  of  any  companion* 
and  was  confeffed  even  by  thole  who  were  the  moft 
partial  to  them. 
An  aft  for      An  act  paiied  in  this  fefTion,  which  may  be  of 
recruits,    great  advantage   to  the  nation,  if  well  executed  i 
otherwife,    fmce  it  is  only  enacted  for  one  year, 
it  will  not  be  of  much  ufe  :  It  impowefs  the  juftices. 
of  peace,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  take  up  fuch  idle 
peribns,  as  have  no  callings  nor  means  of  fubfift- 
fence,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  officers  of  the  ar- 
my, upon  paying  them  the  levy  money,  that  is  al- 
lowed lor  making  recruits  :  The  methods  of  raifing 
thefe  hitherto,  by  drinking  and  other  bad  practices, 
as-  they  were  juftly  odious,  fo  they  were  now  fo  well 
known,  that  they  were  no  more  of  any  effect  :   Sa 
that  the  army  could  not  be  recruited,  but  by  the 
help  of  this  act.      And  if  this  is  well  managed,  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage^  to  the  nation  ;  fince 
by  this  means,  they  will   be  delivered  from  many 
vicious   and  idle  perfons,  who  are  become  a  bur- 
then to  their  country  :  And  indeed  there  was  of 
late  years   lb  great  an   increafe  of  the  poor,  that 
their  maintenance  was  become  in  moil  places  a  very 
heavy  load,  and  amounted  to  the  full  half  of  the 
publick  taxes.     The  party  in  both  Houfes,   that 
had  been  all  along  cold  and  backward  in  the  war, 
oppofed   this  aft   with  unufual  vehemence  j  they 
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pretended  zeal  for  the  puhlick  liberty,  and  the  free-  1 704. 
dom  of  the  peribn,  to  which,  by  the  constitution,  u~- v— ' 
they  faid  every  Englishman  had  a  right ;  which 
they  thought  could  'not  be  given  away,,  but  by  a 
legal  judgment,  and  for  fome  crime.  They  thought 
this  put  a  power  in  the  hands  of  juftices  of  peace, 
which  might  be  ftretched  and  abufed,  to  ferve  bad 
ends  :  Thus  men,  that  feemed  engaged  to  an  in- 
tereft,  that  was  deftruciive  to  all  liberty,  could  yet 
make  ufe  of  that  fpecious  pretence,  to  ferve  their 
purpofe.  The  act  palled,  and  has  been  continued 
from  year  to  year,  with  a  very  good  effect :  Only 
a  vifible  remiffnefs  appears  in  fome  juftices,  who 
are  fecretly  influenced  by  men  of  ill  defigns. 

The  chief  objection  made  to  it  in  the  Houfe  of  An  ad- 
Lords  was,  that  the  juftices  of  peace  had  been  put  dre^  con" 
in  and  put  out,  in  fo  ftrange  a  manner,  ever  fince  JJ™|°f 
Wright  had  the  Great  Seal,   that  they  did  not  de-  t;ces  0f 
ferve  fo  great  a  power  ~  mould   be  committed  to  peace, 
them  :  .Many  gentlemen,  of  good  eftates,  and  an- 
cient families,  had  been  of  late  put  out  of  the  com- 
miffion,  for  no  other  vifible  reafon,   but  becaufe 
they  had  gone  in  heartily  to  the  revolution,  and 
had  continued   zealous  for  the  late  King.     This 
feemed  done  on  defign  to  mark  them,  and  to  leffen 
the  intereft  they  had  in  the  elections  of  members  of 
Parliament :    And  at  the  fame  time,    men  of  no 
worth  nor  eftate,  and  known  to  be  ill -affected  to 
the  Queen's  title,  and  to  the  Prot.eft.ant  fuccelfion, 
were  put  in,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  ill- 
defigning  men  :  All  was  managed  by  fecret  accufa- 
tions,  and  characters  that  were  very  partially  given. 
Wright  was  a  zealot  to   the  party,  and  was  be- 
come very  exceptionable  in   all  refpects  :  Money, 
as  was  faid,  did  every  thing  with  him  •,  only  in  his 
court,  I  never  heard  him  charged,  for  any  thing 
but  great  flownefs,  by  which  the  chancery  was  be- 
come one  of  the  heavieft  grievances   of  the  nation. 
An  addrefs  was  made  to  the  Queen,  complaining 
of  the  commhTions   of  the  peace,    in    which  the 
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1 704.    Lords  delivered  their  opinion,  that  fuch   as  would 
*— - ~v — *  not  ferve,  or  act  under  the  late  King,  were  not  fit 

to  ferve  her  Majefty. 
The  ill  With  this  the  feffion  of  Parliament  was  brought 
temper  of  tQ  a  qUjet  conclusion,  after  much  heat  and  a  great 
pecially  deal  °^  contention  between  the  two  Houfes  :  The 
of  the  Queen,  as  fhe  thanked  them  for  the  fupplies,  fo 
fhe  again  recommended  union  and  moderation  to 
them.  Thefe  words,  which  had  hitherto  carried 
fo  good  a  found,  that  all  fides  pretended  to  them, 
were  now  become  fo  odious  to  violent  men,  that 
even  in  fermons,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  they  were  ar- 
raigned as  importing  fomewhat,  that  was  unkind 
to  the  Church,  and  that  favoured  the  diffenters  : 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  had,  during  this  feffion, 
loft  much  of  their  reputation,  not  only  with  fair 
and  impartial  judges,  but  even  with  thofe,  who 
were  moft  inclined  to  favour  them.  It  is  true,  the 
.  body  of  the  freeholders  began  to  be  uneafy  under 
the  taxes,  and  to  cry  out  for  a  peace  :  And  moft  of 
the  capital  gentry  of  England,  who  had  the  moft: 
to  lole,  feemed  to  be  ill- turned,  and  not  to  appre- 
hend the  dangers  we  were  in,  if  we  mould  fall  un- 
der the  power  of  France,  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales  ;  or  elfe  they  were  fo 
fatally  blinded,  as  not  to  fee  that  thefe  muft  be  the 
confequerices  of  thofe  meafures,  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

-  The  univerfities,  Oxford  efpecially,  have  been 
very  unhappily  fuccefsful  in  corrupting  the  princi- 
ples of  thofe,  who  were  fent  to  be  bred  among 
them  :  So  that  few  of  them  efcaped  the  taint  of  it, 
and  the  generality  of  the  clergy  were  not  only  ill- 
principled,  but  ill-tempered  •,  they  exclaimed  a- 
gainft  all  moderation  as  endangering  the  Church, 
.  tho'  it  is  vifible,  that  the  Church  is  in  no  fort  of 
danger,  from  either  the  numbers  or  the  intereft 
that  the  difTenters  have  among  us,  which  by  reafon 
of  the  toleration  is  now  fo  quieted,  that  nothing 
can  keep  up  any  heat  in  thofe  matters,  but  the  folly 
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and  bad  humour,  that  the  clergy  are  poffened  with, 
and  which  they  infufe  into  all  thofe,  with  whom 
they  have  credit :  But  at  the  fame  time,  tho'  the 
great  and  vifible  danger,  that  hangs  over  us,  is 
from  Popery,  which  a  mifcarriage  in  the  prefent 
war  muft  let  in  upon  us,  with  an  inundation,  not 
to  be  either  refitted  or  recovered,  they  feem  to  be 
blind  on  that  fide,  and  to  apprehend  and  iear  no- 
thing  from  that  quarter. 

The  convocation  did  little  this  winter,  they  con- 
tinued their  former' ill  practices,  but  little  oppofi- 
tion  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was 
had  to  them  :  They  drew  up  a  reprefentation  of 
fome  abufes  in  the  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  and  in 
the  confiftorial  courts  :  But  took  care  to  mention 
none  of  thofe  greater  ones,  of  which  many  among 
themfelves  were  eminently  guilty  ;  fuch  as  plurali- 
ties, non-refidence,  the  neglect  of  their  cures,  and 
the  irregularities  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  which 
were  too  vifible. 

Soon  after  the  Seffion  was  ended,  the  Duke  of  The  Duke 
Marlborough  went  over  to  Holland.    He  had  gone  JJ^"^" 
over  for  fome  weeks,  at  the  defire  of  the  States,  in  went  to 
January,    and  then  there  was  a  fcheme  formed  for  Holland 
the  operations  of  the  next  campaign.     It  was  re-  in  winter, 
folved  that,  inftead  of  a  fruitlefs  one  in  the  Nether- 
lands, they  would  have  a  fmall  army  there,  to  lie 
only  on  the  defenfive,  which  was  to  be  commanded 
by  M.  Auverquerque  ;  but  that,  fince  the  Rhine 
was  open,  by  the  taking  of  Bonne,  all  up  to  the 
Mozelle,  their  main  army,  that  was  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  mould  act. 
there  :     More  was   not  underftood  to  be  defigned, 
except  by  thofe  who  were  taken  into  the  confidence. 
Upon  this,  all  the  preparations  for  the  campaign 
were  ordered  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Rhine  ;    and 
fo  every  thing  was  in  a  readinefs,  when  he  returned 
back  to  them  in  April :  The  true  fecret  was  in  few 
hands,  and  the  French  had  no  hint  of  it,  and  feem- 
ed  to  have  no  apprehenfions  about  it. 

The 
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"i  704.        The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  animated  by  the 
S| — ^7"*"-'  party,  to  prefs  the  Queen,  to  difmifs  the  Dukes  of 
"1fh^TEarl  Somerfet  and  Devonihire  from  the  cabinet  council, 
gingham    at  ^R  l^at  ^iey  mignc  De  called  thither  no  more  : 
quitted      He  moved  it  often,  but  finding  no  inclination  in 
his  place,   the  Queen  to  comply  with  his  motion,    he  carried 
the  fignet  to  her,  and  told  her,  he  could  not  ferve. 
any  longer  in  councils,  to  which  thefe  Lords  were 
admitted  :    But  the  Queen  defired  him  to  confider 
better  of  it.     He  returned  next  day,  fixed  in  his 
firft  refolution,    to   which   he   adhered  the  more 
The  Earl  ftea'dily,  becaufe  the  Queen  had  fent  to  the  Earl  of 
an^Sir*7  Jer^y'  ^or  t^ie  ^orc^  Chamberlain's  ftaff,  and  to  Sir 
Edward     Edward  Seymour  for  the  Comptroller's.     The  Earl 
Seymour   of  Jerfey  was  a  weak  man,  but  crafty  and  well 
turned       pra&ifecl  in  the  arts  of  a  court :  His  lady  was  a 
otiC-  Papift,  and  it  was  believed,  that  while  he  was  Am- 

baflador  in  France,  he  was  fecretly  reconciled  to 
the  court  of  St.  Ger mains :    For  after  that,    he 
feemed  in  their  interefls.     It  was  one  of  the  re- 
proaches of  the  lafl  reign,  that  he  had  fo  much 
credit  with  the  late  King ;  who  was  fo  fenfible  of 
it,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little  while  longer,  he 
would  have  difmiffed  him  :  Fie  was  confidered  as 
the  perfon,  that  was  now  in  the  ciofefl  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  court  of  France  •,  and  tho'  he  was 
in  himfelf  a  very  inconfiderable  man,  yet  he  was 
applied  to,  by  all  thole  who  wifhed  well  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germains.     The  Earl  of  Kent  had  the 
Staff ;  he  was  the  firft  Earl  of  England,  and  had 
a  great  eftate  :    Manfell,  the  heir  of  a  great  family 
in    Wales,   was  made  Comptroller  •,    and  after  a 
month's  delay,    Harley,   the  Speaker,   was  made 
Secretary  of  State. 
The  Duke      But  now  I  turn  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs 
of  Marl-    abroad  ;  the  Emperor  was  reduced  to  the  lafl  ex- 
bo^^ih,j  tremities  j  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  mailer  of 
htsdefi<rn  41?  Danube  all  down  to  Paffau,  and  the  male-con- 
with great  contents  in  Hungary  were  making  a  formidable 
fecrecy.     progrefs  :    The  Emperor  was  not  in  a  condition  to 

main- 
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maintain  a  defenfive  war  long,  on  both  hands  ;   fo 
that  when  thefe  mould  come  to  aft  by  concert,  no 
oppofition  could  be  made  to  them.     Thus  his  af- 
fairs had  a  very  black  appearance,  and  utter  ruin 
was  to  be  apprehended  ;  Vienna  would  be  probably 
befieged  on  both  fides ;    and  it  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  a  long  defence  :  So  the  Houfe  of  Au- 
ftria  ieemed  loft.      Prince  Eugene  propofed  that 
the  Emperor  Ihouid  implore  the  Queen's  protec- 
tion •,    this  was  agreed  to,    and  Count  Wratiflaw 
managed  the  matter  at  our  court,  with  great  ap- 
plication and  iecrecy  •,    the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
law  the  neceffity  of  undertaking  it,  and  refolved  to 
try,    if   it  was  poffible,    to  put  it  in  execution. 
When  he  went  into  Holland  in  the  winter,  he  pro- 
pofed it  to  the  penfioner  and  other  perfons  of  the 
greateft  confidence ;  they  approved  of  it,  but  it 
was  not  advifeable  to  propole  it  to  the  States  ;  at 
that  time,    many  of  them  would  not  have  thought 
their  country  fate,    if  their  army  ihouid  be  fent  fo 
far  from  them  •,  nothing  could  be  long  a  fecret, 
that  was  propofed  to  fuch  an  afTembly,  and  the 
main  hope  of  fucceeding  in  this  defign  lay  in  the 
iecrecy,  with  which  it  was  conducted.     Under  the 
blind  of  the  project  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  Mo- 
zelle,  every  thing  was  prepared,  that  was  neceffary 
for  executing  the  true   defign.     When  the  Duke 
went  over  the  fecond  time,  that  which  was  propoied 
in  publick,  related  only  to  the  motions  towards  the 
Mozelle ;  fo  he  drew  his  army  together  in  May  : 
He   marched  towards  the  Mozelle  ;  but  he  went 
farther,  and  after  he  had  gained  the  advance  of 
feme  days  of  the  French  troops,  he  wrote  to  the 
States  from  Ladenburg  to  let  them  know,  that  he 
had  the  Queen's  order,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
empire,  with  which  he  hoped  they  would  agree, 
and  allow  of  his  carrying  their  troops,  to  fhare  in 
the  honour  of  that  expedition  -,  he  had  their  anfwer, 
as  quick  as  the  courier  could  carry  it,  by  which 
they  approved  of  the  defign,  and  of  his  carrying 
their  troops  with  him.  '  So 
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So  he  marched  with  all  poffible  expedition  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  ;  which  was  a  great  fur- 
He  march-  prize  to  the  court  of  France,  as  well  as  to   the 
linube*   EIe6lor  of  Bavaria.     The  King  of  France  fent  or- 
ders to  Marefchal  Tallard,  to   march  in  all  hafte,. 
with  the   beft   troops   they  had,    to   fupport  the 
Elector,  who  apprehended,  that  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough would  endeavour  to  pafs  the  Danube  at 
Donawert,  and  fo  to  break  into  Bavaria  :  To  prevent 
that,  he  polled  about  1 6000  of  his  belt  troops  at 
Schellenberg   near   Donawert  •,  which  was   looked 
on  as  a  very  ftrong  and  tenable  poft.     The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  joined  the  Prince  of  Baden,  with 
the  imperial  army,  in  the  beginning  of  July  -y  and 
after  a  loag  march,  continued  from  three  in  the 
The  battle  morning,    they  came  up  to  the  Bavarian  troops 
of  Schel-    towards  the   evening  •,  they  were  fo  weJl   polled,*, 
knberg.     that  our  men  were  repulled  in  the  three  firft  attacks 
with  great  lofs  $  at  laft  the  enemy  were  beat  from 
their  polls,  which  was  followed  with  a  total  rout, 
and  we  became  mailers  of  their  camp,  their  artil- 
lery and  their  baggage.     Their  General  Arco,  with 
many  others,  fwam  over  the  Danube  :  Others  got 
into  Donawert,  which  they  abandoned  next  morn- 
ing, with  that  precipitation,    that  they  were  not 
able  to  execute  the  Elector's  cruel  orders,  which 
were   to   fet  fire  to  the  town,    if  they   mould  be 
forced  to  abandon  it  :   Great  quantities  of  flraw 
were  laid  in  many  places,  as  a  preparation  for  that, 
in  cafe  of  a  misfortune. 

The  beft  half  of  the  Bavarian  forces  were  now 
entirely  routed,  about  5000  of  tfcem  were  killed  : 
"We  loft  as  many,  for  the  action  was  very  hot, 
and  our  men  were  much  expofed  ;  yet  they  went 
flill  on,  and  continued  the  attack  with  iuch  refolu- 
tion,  that  it  let  the  generals  fee,  how  much  they 
might  depend  on  the  courage  of  their  foldiers.  Now 
we  were  mailers  of  Donawert,  and  thereby  of  a 
paflage  over  the  Danube,  which  laid  all  Bavaria 
open  to  cur  army :  Upon  that  the  Elector,  with 
2  '  Marefchal 
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Marefchal  Marfin,  drew  the  reft  of  his  army  under  1 704. 
the  cannon  of  Augfbourg,  where  he  lay  fo  well  ta 
ported,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  attack  him,  nor 
to  force  him  out  of  it ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
followed  him,  and  got  between  him  and  his  coun- 
try ;  lb  that  it  was  wholly  in  his  power.  When  he 
had  him  at  this  difadvantage,  he  entered  upon  a 
treaty  with  him,  and  offered  him  what  terms  he 
could  defire,  either  for  himfelf  or  his  brother, 
even  to  the  paying  him  the  whole  charge  of  the 
war5  upon  condition  that  he  would  immediately 
break  with  the  French,  and  fend  his  army  into 
Italy,  to  join  with  the  Imperialists  there  :  His  fub- 
jedbs,  who  were  now  at  mercy,  preffed  him  vehe- 
mently to  accept  of  thofe  terms  ;  he  feemed  in- 
clined to  hearken  to  them,  and  meffengers  went 
often  between  the  two  armies  :  But  this  was  done 
only  to  gain  time,  for  he  lent  courier  after  courier, 
with  moil  preiling  inftances  to  haften  the  advance 
of  the  French  army.  When  he  faw,  he  could  gain 
no  more  time,  the  matter  went  fo  far,  that  the  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  made  ready  for  figning: 
In  conclufion,  he  refufed  to  fign  them  ;  and  then 
•fevere  orders  were  given  for  military  execution  on 
his  country:  Every  thing  that  was  within  the 
teach  of  the  army,  that  was  worth  taking,  was 
brought  away  -,  and  the  reft  was  burnt  and  deitroy- 
ed. 

The  two  generals  did  after  that  refoive  on  further 
action,  and  fince  the  Elector's  camp  could  not  be 
forced,  the  fiege  of  Ingolftad  was  to  be  carried  on: 
It  was  the  molt  important  place  he  bed,  in  which 
his  great  magazines  were  laid  up.  The  Prince  of 
Baden  went  to  befiege  it ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was-  to  cover  the  fiege,  in  conjunction 
with  Prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
the  imperial  army,  which  was  now  drawn  out  of 
the  polls,  in  which  they  had  been  put,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  march  of  the  French  :  But  they  were 
not  able  to  maintain  them,  again  ft  fo  great  a  force. 


as 
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as  was  now  coming  up  •,  thefe  formed  a  great 
army.  Prince  Eugene,  having  intelligence  of  the 
quick  motions  of  the  French,  polled  his  troops* 
that  were  about  18000,  as  advantagebufly  as  he 
could  :  And  went  to  concert  matters  with  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  lay  at  fome  diftance :  He 
upon  that  marched  towards  the  Prince's  army  with 
all  poflible  hafte,  and  fo  the  two  armies  joined ; 
it  was  now  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The 
Elector  hearing  how  near  M.  Tallard  was,  march- 
ed with  M.  Marfin,  and  joined  him.  Their  ar- 
mies advanced  very  near  ours,  and  were  well 
polled  ;  having  the  Danube  on  one  fide,-  and  a  ri- 
vulet on  the  other,  whofe  banks  were  high,  and  in 
fome  places  formed  a  morafs  before  them.  The 
two  armies  were  now  in  view  one  of  another  :  The 
French  were  fuperior  to  us  in  foot,  by  about  10000; 
but  we  had  3000  horfe  more  than  they  :  The  poll 
of  which  they  were  poffeffed  was  capable  of  being, 
in  a  ver;  little  time,  put  out  of  all  danger  of  future 
attacks ;  fo  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  faw  how  important  it  was,  to  lofe  no 
time,  and  refolved  to  attack  them  the  next  morn- 
ing :  They  faw  the  danger  of  being  forced  other- 
wife  to  lie  idle  in  their  camp,  'till  their  forage 
mould  be  confumed,  and  their  provifions  fpent. 
They  had  alfo  intercepted  letters  from  Marefchal 
Villeroy  to  the  Elector,  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
he  had  orders  to  march  into  Wirtemberg,  to  deltroy 
that  country,  and  to  cut  01T  the  communication 
with  the  Rhine,  which  mull  have  been  fatal  to  us  : 
So  the  nece5iiry  difpofitions  were  made  for  the  next 
morning's  action.  Many  of  the  general  officers 
came  and  reprefented,to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
the  difficulties  of  the  defign  •,  he  faid  he  law  thefe 
well,  but  the  thing  was  abfolutely  neceffary  :  fo 
they  were  fent  to  give  orders  every  where,  which 
was  received  all  over  the  army  with  an  alacrity, 
that  gave  a  happy  prcfage  of  the  fuccels  that  fol- 
lowed. 

I  will 
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I  will  not  venture  on  a  particular  relation  of  that  1 704. 
»reat  day ;  I  have  feen  a  copious  account  of  it,  ^-y— — ' 
prepared  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  orders, 
that  will  be  printed  fome  time  or  other  :  But  there 
are  fome  paffages  in  it,  which  make  him  not  think 
it  fit  to  be  publifhed  prefently.  He  told  me,  he 
never  faw  more  evident  characters  of  a  fpecial  pro- 
vidence, than  appeared  that  day  ;  a  fignal  one  re- 
lated to  his  own  perfon ;  a  cannon-ball  went  into 
the  ground  fo  near  him,  that  he  was  fome  time 
quite  covered  with  the  cloud  of  duff,  and  earth  that 
it  railed  about  him.  I  will  fum  .up  the  action  in 
a  few  words. 

Our  men  quickly  pafled  the  brook,  the  French  TlieBattls. 
making  no  oppofition  :  This  was  a  fatal  error,  of  ^ock- 
and  was  laid  wholly  to  Tallard's  charge  •,  the  action 
that  followed  was  for  fome  time  very  hot,  many 
fell  on  both  fides  \  ten  battalions  of  the  French 
flood  their  ground,  but  were  in  a  manner  mowed 
down  in  their  ranks-,  upon  that  the  horfe  ran  many 
of  them  into  the  Danube,  moft  of  theie  periihed  ; 
Tallard  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner.  The  reft  of 
his  troops  were  polled  in  the  village  of  Blenheim  : 
Thefe,  feeing  all  loft,  and  that  fome  bodies  were 
advancing  upon  them,  which  ieemed  to  them  to  be 
thicker  than  indeed  they  were,  and  apprehending 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  break  thro',  they  did  not 
attempt  it,  tho'  brave  men  might  have  made  their 
way.  Inftead  of  that  when  our  men  came  up  to 
fet  fire  to  the  village  \  the  Earl  of  Orkney  firft 
beating  a  parley,  they  hearkened  to  it  very  eafily, 
and  were  all  made  prifoners  of  war :  There  were 
about  1300  officers  and  12000  common  foldiers, 
who  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  now  in  our 
hands.  Thus  all  Tallard's  army  was  either  killed 
in  the  action,  drowned  in  the  Danube,  or  become 
prifoners  by  capitulation :  Things  went  not  fo 
eafily  on  Prince  Eugene's  fide,  where  the  Elector 
and  Marfin  commanded  •,  he  was  repiilfed  in  three 
attacks,  but  carried  the  fourth,  and  broke  in  \  and 

fo 
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1704.  fo  he  was  mafter  of  their  camp,  cannon,,  and  bag- 
gage. The  enemy  retired  in  fome  order,  and  he 
purfued  them  as  far  as  men*  wearied  with  an  action 
of  about  fix  hours,  in  an  extreme  hot  day,  could 
go ;  thus  we  gained  an  entire  victory.  In  this 
action  there  v/as  on  our  fide  about  1 2000  killed  and 
wounded  i  but  the  French  and  the  Elector  loll 
about  40000  killed,  wounded  and  taken. 

The  Elector  marched  with  all  the  hafte  he 
could  to  Ulm,  where  he  left  fome  troops,  and 
then  with  a  fmall  body  got  to  Viileroy's  army. 
Now  all  Bavaria  was  at  mercy ;  the  Eiectrefs  re- 
ceived the  civilities  due  to  her  fex,  but  fhe  was 
forced  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms,  as  were  impofed 
on  her  :  Ingolftad  and  all  the  fortified  places  in 
the  electorate,  with  the  magazines  that  were  in 
them,  were  foon  delivered  up :  Augfbourg,  Ulm 
and  Meming  quickly  recovered  their  liberty  •,  fo  now 
our  army,  having  put  a  fpeedy  conclufion  to  the  war, 
that  was  got  fo  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  empire, 
marched  quickly  back  to  the  Rhine.  The  emperor 
made  great  acknowledgments  of  this  fignal  fer- 
vice,  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  done 
him,  and  upon  it  offered  to  make  him  a  Prince  of 
the  empire ;  he  very  decently  laid,  he  could  not 
accept  of  this,  till  he  knew  the  Queen's  pleafure  ; 
and  upon  her  confenting  to  it,  he  was  created  a 
Prince  of  the  empire,  and  about  a  year  after, 
Mindleheim  was  affigned  him  for  his  principality. 

Upon  this  great  fuccefs  in  Germany,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  fent  a  very  preffing  meffage  for  a  prefent 
fupply  •,  the  Duke  of  Vendome  was  in  Piedmont, 
and  after  a  long  fiege  had  taken  Verceil,  and  was 
like  to  make  a  further  progrefs :  The  few  remains 
of  the  imperial  army,  that  lay  in  the  Modeneze, 
gave  but  a  fmall  diverfion  •,  the  Grand  Prior  had 
fo  fhut  them  up,  that  they  lay  on  a  feeble  defen- 
five  -,  Baron  Leiningen  was  fent,  with  another  fmall 
army  into  the  Brefcian;  but  he  was  fo  ill  fupplied, 
that  he  could  do  nothing,  but  eat  up  the  country ; 

and 
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tind  the  Venetians  were  fo  feeble  and  lb  fearful, 
that  they  fuffered  their  country  to  be  eat  up  by  both 
•fides,  without  declaring  for  or  againft  either.  The 
Prince  of  Baden  infilled  on  undertaking  the  Siege 
of  Landau ,  as  neceffary  to  fecure  the  circles, 
Suabia  in  particular,  from  the  excurfions  of  that 
garrifon  :  This  was  popular  in  Germany,  and  tho* 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  did  not  approve  it, 
he  did  not  oppofe  it*  with  all  the  authority  that 
his  great  fuccefs  gave  him  :  So  the  Prince  of  Ba- 
den undertook  it,  while  the  Duke  with  his  army 
cover'd  the  iiege.  This  was  univerfally  blamed, 
for  while  France  was  in  the  confternation,  which 
the  late  great  lofs  brought  them  under,  a  more 
vigorous  proceeding  was  like  to  have  greater  ef- 
fects; befides  that  the  imperial  army  was  ill  pro- 
videdj  the  great  charge  of  a  fiege  was  above  their 
ftrength  :  The  Prince  of  Baden  fuffered  much  in 
his  reputation  for  this  undertaking;  it  was  that, 
which  the  French  wifhed  for,  and  fo  it  was  fuf- 
pefted,  that  fome  fecret  practice  had  prevailed  on 
that  Prince  to  propofe  it.  It  is  certain,  that  he 
Was  jealous  of  the  glory  the  Duke  had  got,  in 
which  he  had  no  ihare  |  and  it  was  believed,  that 
if  he  had  not  gone  to  befiege  Ingolftat^  the  battle 
had  never  been  fought :  He  was  indeed  lb  fierce  a 
bigot  in  his  religion  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
fucceifes  of  thofe,  he  called  hereticks,  and  the  ex- 
altation which  he  thought  herefy  might  have  upon 
it. 

While  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  lay  covering 
the  Siege  Villeroy  with  his  army  came  and  looked 
on  him  ;  but  as  Our  foldiers  were  exalted  with  their 
fuccefs,  fo  the  French  were  too  much  difpirited 
with  their  lolfes,  to  make  any  attack,  <  or  to  put 
any  thing  to  hazard,  in  order  to  raife  the  fiege  : 
They  retired  back,  and  went  into  quarters,  and 
trufted  to  the  bad  ftate  of  the  imperial  ?army,  who 
were  ill  provided  and  ill  fupplied ;  the  garrifon 
made   as  vigorous  a  defence,    and  drew  out  the 
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Siege  to  as  great  a  length,  as  could  be  expected  : 
The   Prince  of  Baden  had  neither  engineers   nor 
ammunition,  and  wanted  money  to  provide  them  ; 
fo  that  if  the  Duke  had  not  fupplied  him,  he  mult 
have  been  forced  to  give  it  over.     The  King  of 
the  Romans  came  again,    to  have  the  honour  of 
taking  the  place  ;  his  behaviour  there  did  not  ferve 
to  raife  his  character ;    he  was  not  often  in  the 
places  of  danger,  and  was  content  to  look  on  at  a 
great  and  fafe  diftance  ;  he  was  always  befet  with 
priefts,  and  fuch  a  face  of  fuperftition  and  bigotry 
appeared  about  him,  that  it  very  much  damped 
the  hopes,  that  were  given  of  him.    • 
The  Duke      When  it  appeared,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
of  Marlbo-  an  army  to  cover  the  Siege,    and  that  the   place 

lanced To    Could  n0t  hold  0Ut  many  d^S'   the  Duke  °f  Mari" 
Triers.      borough  refolved  to  pofieis  himfelf  of  Triers,  as  a 

good  winter  quarter,  that  brought  him  near   the 

confines  of  France ;  from  whence  he  might  open 

the  campaign  next  year,  with   great  advantage : 

And  he  reckoned  that  the  taking  of  Traerback, 

even  in  that  advanced  feafon,  would  be  foon  done  : 

And  then  the  communication  with  Holland,  by 

water,  was  all  clear:  So  that  during  the  winter, 

every  thing  that  was  neceffary  could  be  brought 

up  thither  from  Holland  fafe  and  cheap.     This  he 

executed  with  that   diligence,    that   the   French 

abandoned  every  place  as  he  advanced,  with  iuch 

precipitation,  that  they  had  not  time  given  them, 

to  burn  the  places  they  forfook,  according  to  the 

barbarous  method,  which  they  had  long  praclifed. 

The  Duke  got  to  Triers,  and  that  being  a  large 

place,  he  polled  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  and 

about  it,  and  left  a  fufficient  force  with  the  Prince 

of  Hefle  for  the  taking  of  Traerback,  which  held 

out  fome  Weeks,  but  capitulated  at  laft.     Landau 

was  not  taken  before  the  middle  of  November. 

Thus  ended  this  glorious  campaign ;  in  which 

England  and  Holland  gained  a  very  unufual  glory  : 

for  as  they  had  never  fent  their  armies  fo  far  by  land, 
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fo  theif  triumphant  return  helped  not  a  little  to 
animate  and  unite  their  counfels.  Prince  Eugene 
had  a juft  fhare,  in  the  honour  of  this  great  ex- 
pedition, which  he  had  chiefly  promoted  by  his 
counfels,  and  did  fo  nobly  fupport  by  his  conduct; 
The  Prince  of  Baden  had  no  fhare  in  the  publick 
joy  :  His  conduct  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and 
the  fret  he  was  poffeffed  with,  upon  the  glory  that 
the  other  generals  carried  from  him,  threw  him* 
as  was  believed,  into  a  languiihing,  of  which  he 
never  quite  recovered,  and  of  which  he  died  two 
years  after. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  campaign^  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  went  to  Berlin^  where  he  concerted 
the  meafures  for  the  next  campaign,  and  agreed 
with  the  King  of  Pruffia,  for  8000  of  his  troops, 
which  were  to  be  fent  to  Italy  upon  the  Queen's 
pay :  He  had  fettled  matters  with  the  emperor's 
minifters,  fo  that  they  undertook  to  fend  Prince 
Eugene,  with  an  army  of  20000  men*  who  mould 
begin  their  march  into  Italy,  as  foon  as  it  was 
poilible  to  pafs  the  mountains  :  Of  thefe  the  Queen 
and  the  States  were  to  pay  1 6000.  He  returned 
by  the  Court  of  Hanover,  where  he  was  treated  with 
all  the  honour,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign 
Well  deferved  :  He  met  with  the  fame  reception  in 
Holland,  and  was  as  much  confidered  and  fub- 
mitted  to,  as  if  he  had  been  their  Stadtholder: 
The  credit  he  was  in  among  them  was  very  happy 
to  them,  and  was  indeed  neceffary  at  that  time, 
for  keeping  down  their  factions  and  animofkiesj 
which  were  rifing  in  every  province,  and  in  molt 
of  their  towns*  Only  Amfterdam,  as  it  was  the 
moft  fenfible  of  the  common  danger,  fo  it  was  not 
only  quiet  within  itfelf,  but  it  contributed  not  a 
little  to  keep  all  the  reft  fo,  which  was  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  pru- 
dent management.  England  was  full  of  joy,  and 
addrefles  of  congratulation  were  fent  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  •,  but  it  was  very  vifible  that, 
F  2  in 
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in  many  places,   the  Tories  went  into  thefe  very 
coldly,    and   perhaps  that  made  the  Whigs  the 
more  zealous  and  affectionate. 
Affairs  at       I  now  turn  t0  tne  other  element,  where  our  affairs 
fea.  were  carried  on  more  doubtfully.     Rook  failed  into 

the  Straits  where  he  reckoned  he  was  ftrong  enough 
for  the  Toulon  fquadron,  which  was  then  abroad  in 
the  Mediterranean.     Soon  after  that,  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron from  Bred  paffed  by  Lifbon  into  the  Straits. 
Methuen,  our  ambaffador  there,  apprehending,  that 
if  thefe  two  fquadrons  fhould  join  to  attack  Rook, 
it  would  not  be  pofiible  for  him  to  fight  againft  fo 
great  a  force,  fent  a  man-of-war,    that  Rook  had 
left  at  Lifbon,  with  fome  particular  orders,  which 
made  him  very  unwilling  to  carry  the  meffage,  but 
Methuen  promifed  to  fave  him  harmlefs.     He  upon 
that  failed  thro'  the  French  fleet,  and  brought  this 
important  advertifement  to  Rook ;  who  told  him, 
that  on  this  occafion  he  would  pafs  by  his  not  ob- 
ferving  his  orders,  but  that  for  the  future,  he  would 
find  the  fafefl  courfe  was  to  obey  orders.     Upon 
this,  Rook  flood  out  of  the  way-  of  the  French, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  there  he  met 
Shovel,  with  a  fquadron  of  our  bell  fhips ;  fo  being 
thus  reinforced,  he  failed  up  the  Straits,  being  now 
in  a  condition,  if  need  were,  to  engage  the  French. 
He  came  before  Barcelona,   where  the  prince  of 
Heffe  Darmflat  affured  him,   there  was  a  ftrong 
party  ready  to  declare  for  king  Charles,  as  it  was 
certain,  that  there  was  a  great  difpofition  in  many 
to  it.     But  Rook  would  not  flay  above  three  days 
before  it:  fo  that  the  motions  within  the  town,  and 
the  difcoveries  that  many  made  of  their  inclinations, 
had  almofl  proved  fatal  to  them:   He  anfwered, 
when  prefled  to  flay  a  few   days  more,    that  his 
orders  were  pofitive  :  he  muft  make  towards  Nice : 
which  it  was  believed  the  French  intended  to  be- 
fiege. 

But  as  he  was  failing  that  way,  he  had  advice; 
that  the  French  had  made  no  advances  in  that  de- 
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fio-n  :  fo  he  turned  his  courfe  weftward,  and  came  in 
fight  of  the  French  fleet,  failing  from  Breft  to  Tou- 
lon :  the  advantage  he  had  was  fo  vifible,  that  it  was 
expected  he  would  have  made  towards  them ;  he  did 
it  not :  what  orders  he  had  was  not  known,  for  the 
matter  never  came  under  examination  :  They  got 
to  Toulon,  and  he  fleered  another  way.  The 
whole  French  fleet  was  then  together  in  that  har- 
bour, for  tho'  the  Toulon  fquadron  had  been  out 
before,  it  was  then  in  port. 

A  very  happy  accident,  had  preferved  a  rich  fleet 
of  merchant  mips  from  Scanderoon,  under  the  con- 
voy of  three  or  four  frigates,  from  falling  into  their 
hands :  the  French  .fleet  lay  in  their  way  in  the  bay 
of  Tunis,  and  nothing  could  have  faved  them  from 
being  taken,  but  that  which  happened  in  the  critic 
cal  minute,  in  which  they  needed  it :  a  thick  fog 
covered  them  all  the  while,  that  they  were  failing 
by  that  bay,  fo  that  they  had  no  apprehenfion  of 
the  danger  they  were  in,  till  they  had  paired,  it,  I 
know  it  is  not  pofiible  to  determine^  when  fuch  ac- 
cidents rife  from  a  chain  of  fecond  eaufes  in  the. 
courfe  of  nature,  and  when  they  are  directed  by  a 
fpecial  providence :  but  my  mind  has  always  carried 
me  fo  ftrongly  to  acknowledge  the  latter,  that  I  love 
to  fet  thefe  reflections  in  the  way  of  others,  that  they, 
may  confider  them  with  the  fame  ferious  attention, 
that  I  feel  in  myfelf. 

Rook,  as  he  failed  back,  fell  in  upon  Gibraltar ;  Gibraltar 
where  he  fpent  much  powder,  bombarding  it  to  ve-  was  taken, 
ry  little  purpofe,  that  he  might  feem  to  attempt 
fomewhat ;  though  there  was  no  reafon  to  hope  that 
he  could  fucceed  :  fome  bold  men  ventured  to  go 
a-ihore,  in  a  place  where  it  was  not  thought  pofTible 
to  climb  up  the  rocks ;  yet  they  fucceeded  in  it ; 
when  they  got  up,  they  law  all  the  women  of  the 
town  were  come  out,  according  to  their  Superfti- 
tion,  to  a  chapel  there,  to  implore  the  virgin's  pro- 
tection •,  they  feized  on  them,  and  that  contributed 
not  a  little  to  difpofe  thole  in  the  town  to  furrender  > 
F  3  they 
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they  had  leave  to  ftay  or  go  as  they  pleafed  •,  and 
in  cafe  they  flaid,  they  were  allured  of  proteo 
tron  in  their  religion,  and  in  every  thing  elfe; 
for  the  Prince  of  Heffe,  who  was  to  be  their  Go- 
vernor, was  a  Papift :  But  they  all  went  away, 
with  the  fmall  garrifon  that  had  defended  the  place. 
The  Prince  of  Heffe,  with  the  marines  that  were 
on  board  the  fleet,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  place, 
and  they  were  furnifhed  out  of  the  ftores,  that  went 
with  the  fleet,  with  every  thing  that  was  neceffary 
for  their  fubfiftence  or  defence  ;  and  a  regular  me-r 
thod  was  laid  down,  of  fupplying  them  conftantly 
from  Lifbon, 

It  has  been  much  queftioned,  by  men  who  un- 
derftand  thefe  matters  well,  whether  our  poffefling 
ourfelves  of  Gibraltar,  and  our  maintaining  our- 
felves  in  it  fo  long,  was  to  our  advantage  or  not  5 
it  has  certainly  put  us  to  a  great  charge,  and  we 
have  loft  many  men  in  it ;  but  it  feems  the  Spa- 
niards, who  fhould  know  the  importance  of  the 
place  beflr,  think  it  fo  valuable,  that  they  have 
been  at  a  much  greater  charge,  and  have  loft  many 
more  men,  while  they  have  endeavoured  to  reco- 
ver it,  than  the  taking  or  keeping  it  has  coft  us  : 
.And  it  is  certain  that  in  war,  whatfoever  lofs  on 
one  fide  occafions  a  greater  lofs  of  men  or  of  trea- 
sure to  the  other,  muft  be  reckoned  a  lofs  only  to 
the  fide  that  fuffers  moft. 
The  a£  Our  expedition  in  Portugal,  and  our  armies 
fairs  of  there,  which  coft  us  fo  dear,  and  from  which  we 
1  pr  u£a '  expected  fo  much,  had  not  hitherto  had  any  great 
effects :  The  King  of  Portugal  expreffed  the  beft 
intentions  poffible  ;  but  he  was  much  governed  by 
his  minifters,  who  were  all  in  the  French  interefts  jj 
they  had  a  great  army,  but  they  had  made  no  prep- 
arations for  taking  the  field  ;  nor  could  they  bring 
their  troops  together,  for  want  of  provifions  and 
carriages  ;  the  forms  of  their  government  made 
them  very  flow,  and  not  eafily  acceffiblc :  They 
were  too  proud  to  confefs  that  they  wanted  any 

thing? 
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thing*  when  they  had  nothing  ;  and  too  lazy  to  be-  1 704. 
ftir  themfelves,  to  execute  what  was  in  their  pow- 
er to  do  ;  and  the  King's  ill  health  furnifhed  them 
with  an  excufe,  for  every  thing  that  was  defective,, 
and  out  of  order.  The  Priefts  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  fo  univerfally  in  the  French  intereit, 
that  even  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  that  had  been 
formerly  fo  much  in  their  favour,  was  now  in  dis- 
grace with  them  :  Their  alliance  with  hereticks, 
and  their  bringing  over  an  army  of  them,  to  main* 
tain  their  pretentions,  had  made  all  .their  former  Ser- 
vices be  forgotten  :  The  governing  body  at  Rome 
did  certainly  engage  all  their  zealots  every  where 
to  Support  that  inrereft,  which  is  now  lb  fet  on  the 
deftru&ion  of  herefy.  King  Philip  advanced  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  his  army  being 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  began 
to  fhine  there,  tho'  he  had  palfed  elfewhere  for  a 
man  of  no  very  great  character.  They  had  Several 
advantages  of  the  Portugueze ;  fome  of  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  battalions,  which  were  fo  polled,  that 
they  could  not  be  relieved,  and  in  places  that  were 
not  tenable,  fell  into  the  enemies  hands,  and  were 
made  prifoners  of  war.  Some  of  the  general  of- 
ficers, who  came  over,  faid  to  me,  that  if  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  had  followed  his  advantages,  nothing 
could  have  hindered  his  coming  to  Lifbon.  The 
Duke  of  Schomberg  was  a  better  officer  in  the  field, 
than  in  the  cabinet ;  he  did  not  enough  know  how 
to  prepare  for  a  campaign  •,  he  was  both  too  un- 
a&ive  and  too  haughty  -,  fo  it  was  thought  necefTary 
to  fend  another  to  command  :  The  Earl  of  Galway 
was  judged  the  fitter!  perfon  for  that  fervice ;  he 
undertook  it,  more  in  iubmiffion  to  the  Queen's 
commands,  than  out  of  any  great  profpect  or  hopes 
of  fuccefs  i  things  went  on  very  heavily  there  ;  the 
diflra&ion  that  the  taking  Gibraltar  put  the  Spa- 
niards in,  as  it  occafioned  a  diverfion  of  fome  of 
the  Spanilh  forces,  that  lay  on  their  frontier,  fo  it 
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1 704.  furnillied  them  with  advantages,  which  they  took 
*— -v— '  no  care  to  improve. 

A  fight  at     Rook,  after  he  had  fupplied  Gibraltar,  failed  a- 
&&»  gain  into  the  Mediterranean :  And  there  he  met 

the  Count  of  Thouloufe,  with  the  whole  French 
Beet :  They  were  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  in  num- 
ber, and  had  many  gallies  with  them,  that  were  of 
great  ufe.  Rook  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
It  was  refolved  to  engage  them  •,  there  was  not  due 
care  taken,  to  furnifh  all  the  Ihips  with  a  fuffkient 
quantity  of  powder,  for  fome  had  wafted  a  great 
part  of  their  ftock  of  ammunition  before  Gibraltar, 
yet  they  had  generally  twenty-five  rounds,  and  it 
had  feldom  happened,  that  fo  much  powder  was 
fpent  in  an  action  at  fea.  On  the  12th  of  Auguft, 
juft  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Hockfted,  the  two 
fleets  engaged  :  Shovel  advanced  with  his  fquadron 
to  a  clofe  fight,  for  it  was  the  maxim  of  our  fea- 
men  to  fight  as  near  as  they  could ;  he  had  the 
advantage,  and  the  fquadron  before  him  gave  way : 
Rook  fought  at  a  greater  diftance  ;  many  broad- 
fides  paflfed,  and  the  engagement  continued  till 
night  parted  them  •,  fome  Ihips,  that  had  fpent  all 
their  ammunition,  were  forced  on  that  account  to 
go  out  of  the  line,  and  if  the  French  had  come  to  a 
new  engagement  next  day,  it  might  have  been 
fatal,  fince  many  of  our  Ihips  were  without  pow-; 
ders  whilit  others  had  enough  and  to  fpare. 

In  this  long  and  hot  action,  there  was  no  fhip  of 
either  fide,  that  was  either  taken,  funk  or  burnt ', 
we  made  a  ihew,  the  next  day,  of  preparing  for  a 
fecond  engagement ;  but  the  enemy  bore  off,  to 
the  great  joy  of  our  fleet  •,  the  French  fuffered 
much  in  this  action  ;  and  went  into  Toulon  fo  dis- 
abled, that  they  could  not  be  put  in  a  condition  to 
go  to  fea  again  in  many  months.  They  left  the 
fea,  as  the  field  of  battle,  to  us;  fo  the  honour  of 
the  action  remained  with  us ;  tho*  the  nation  was 
not  much  lifted  up,  with  the  news  of  a  drawn  bat- 
tle at  fea  with  the  French.    We  were  long  without 
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a  certain  account  of  this  action  •,  but  the  modefty, 
in  which  the  King  of  France  wrote  of  it,  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Paris,  put  us  out  of  all  fears  -,  for 
whereas  their  ftyle  was  very  boafting  of  their  fuc- 
ceffes,  in  this  it  was  only  faid,  that  the  action  was 
to  his  advantage ;  from  that  cold  expreffion  we 
concluded  the  victory  was  on  our  fide. 

When  the  full  account  was  fent  home  from  our 
fleet,  the  partialities  on  both  fides  appeared  very 
fignally ;  the  Tories  magnified  this,  as  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  in  their  addrefles  of  congratulation  to  the 
Queen,  they  joined  this  with  that  which  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  had  gained  at  Hockfted.  I  un-r 
derftand  nothing  of  lea-matters  ;  and  therefore  can- 
not make  a  judgment  in  the  point:  I  have  heard 
men,  {killed  in  thofe  affairs,  differ  much  in  their 
fentiments  of  Rook's  conduct  in  that  aftion  ;  fome 
not  only  juftifying  but  extolling  it,  as  much  as 
others  condemned  it.  It  was  certainly  ridiculous, 
to  fet  forth  the  glory  of  lb  disputable  an  engage- 
ment, in  the  fame  words,  with  the  fucceffes  we  had 
by  land  :  The  fleet  foon  after  failed  home,  for 
England,  Leak  being  left  with  a  fquadron  -at  Lif- 
bon. 

The  Spaniards  drew  all  the   forces  they  had  in  The  fiege 
Andaloufia  and  Eftremadura  together}'   to  ;  retake  of  Gi- 
Gibraltar  |  that  army-was  cbmmanded%  the  Duke  Mtar« 
of  Villadarias  -,  he  had  with  him  fome  French  troops,- 
with  fome  engineers  of  that  nation,  who  were  chiefly, 
rehed  on,  and.  were  fent  from  France  -to -carry  ori 
the  fiege.    This  gave  fome  difguft  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  fo  foolifh  in  their  pride,  that  tho' they 
could  do  nothing  for  themfelves,  and  indeed  knew 
not  how  to  fet  about  it,  yet  could  not  bear  to  be 
taught  by  others,  or  to  fee  themfelves  out-done  by 
them.     The  fiege  was  continued  for  above  four 
months,  during  which  time  the  Prince  of  Hefle  had 
many  occafions  given  him  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
very  eminently,  both  as  to  his   courage,  conduct:, 
and  indefatigable  application,     Convoys  came  frcv 
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quently  from  Lifbon,  with  fupplies  of  men  and 
provifions  ;  which  the  French  were  not  able  to  hin- 
der, or  to  intercept.     Pointy  at  laft  came,  with  a 
fquadron  of  twenty  French  fhips,  and  lay  long  in 
the  bay,    trying  what  could  be  done  by  fea,    while 
the  place  was  prefled  by  land  •,   upon  that,  a  much 
ftronger  fquadron  was  fent  from  Lifbon,  with  a 
great  body  of  men,  and  ftores  of  all  forts,  to  re- 
lieve the  place  and,  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  the  court 
of  France,    not  being  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanifh  General,  fent  Marefchal  Telle  to  carry 
on  the  fiege  with  greater  expedition.     The  Portu- 
gueze  all  this  while  made  no  ufe  of  the  diverfion, 
given  by  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  -,  they  made  great 
demands  on  us ;  for  England  was  now  confidered 
as  a  fource*  that  could  never  be  exhaufled  :    We 
granted  all  their  demands,  and  a  body  of  horfe  was 
lent  to  them  at  a  vaft  charge.     The  King  was  in  a 
very  ill  flate  of  health,  occafioned  by  diforders  in 
his  youth  ;  he  had  not  been  treated  fkilfully,  fo  he 
was  often  relapfing,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
apply  himfelf  much  to  i  bufinefs :  For  fome  time, 
our  Queen  Dowager  was  fet  at  the  head  of  their 
councils  ;  her  adminiftration  was  much  commend- 
ed, antd.  fhe  was  very  careful  of  the  Englilh,  and 
all  their  concerns. 
Affairs  in       In  Italy  ^he  Duke  of  Savoy  had  a  melancholy 
Italy.        campaign,  lofing  place  after  place;  but  he  fup- 
ported  his.  affairs  with  great  conduct ;  and  fhewed 
a  firmnefs  in  his  misfortunes,  beyond  what  could 
have  been  imagined  :    Verceil  and  Yvrea  gave  the 
Duke  of  Vendome  the  trouble  of  a  tedious  fiege  ; 
they  flood  their  ground  as  long  as  poffible ;  the 
Duke  of  Savoy's  army  was  not  flrong  enough  to 
raife  thele  fieges,  fo  both  places  fell  in  conclufion. 
The  French  had  not  troops  both  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  to  leave  garrifons  in  thofe  places,  fo  they 
demolifhed  the  fortifications  •,  after  they  had  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far,  they  fat  down  before  Verue,  in  the 
end  of  October.     The  Duke  of  Savoy  pofted  his 
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army  at  Crefcentino,  over  againft  it,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Po  j  he  had  a  bridge  of  communication  % 
he  went  often  into  the  place,  during  the  fiege,  to 
fee  and  animate  his  men,  and  to  give  all  neceflary 
orders  ;  the  fick  and  wounded  were  carried  away, 
and  frefh  men  put  in  their  ftead  :  This  fiege  proved 
the  moil  famous  of  all,  that  had  been  during  the 
late  wars ;  it  lafted  above  five  months,  the  garrifon 
being  often  changed,  and  always  well  fupplied. 
The  French  army  fuffered  much,  by  continuing 
the  fiege  all  the  winter,  and  they  were  at  a  vafl 
charge  in  carrying  it  on  ;  the  bridge  of  communi- 
cation was,  after  many  unfuccefsful  attempts,  at 
laft  cut  off ;  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  being  thus  fe- 
parated  from  the  place,  retired  to  Chivaz,  and  left 
them  to  defend  themfelves,  as  long  as  they  could, 
which  they  did  beyond  what  could  in  reafon  have 
been  expected.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  complained 
much  of  the  Emperor's  failing  to  make  good  his 
promifes;  but  in  a  difcourfe  upon  that  fubj eel:,  with 
the  Queen's  Envoy,  he  faid,  tho'  he  was  abandoned 
by  his  Allies,  he  would  not  abandon  himfelf. 

The  poor  people  in  the  Cevennes  fuffered  much  And  m 
this  fummer  :  It  was  not  poffible  to  come  to  them  the  Ce- 
with  fupplies,  till  matters  mould  go  better  in  Pied-  vennes* 
mont,  of  which  there  was  then  no  profped:  •,  they 
were  advifed  to  preferve  themfelves  the  beft  they 
could  :  Marfhal  Villars  was  fent  into  the  country, 
to  manage  them  with  a  gentler  hand  ;  the  fevere 
methods,  taken  by  thofe  formerly  imployed,  be- 
ing now  difowned,  he  was  ordered  to  treat  with 
their  leaders,  and  to  offer  them  full  liberty,  to  ferve 
God  in  their  own  way,  without  difturbance  ;  they 
generally  inclined  to  hearken  to  this  :  For  they 
had  now  kept  themfelves  in  a  body,  much  longer 
than  was  thought  poffible,  in  their  low  and  help- 
lefs  ftate  -,  fome  of  them  capitulated,  and  took  fer- 
vice  in  the  French  army  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  came 
near  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  they  deferted,  and 
went  over  to  them,  fo  that  by  all  this  practice, 
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1 704.    that  fire  was  rather  covered  up  at  prefent,Jthan  quite 
*— — v— J  extinguifhed. 

Affairs  of  The  diforders  in  Hungary  had  a  deeper  root, 
Hungary.  anc|  a  greater  ftrength ;  it  was  hoped,  that  the  ruin 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  would  have  quite  dis- 
heartened them,  and  have  difpofed  them  to  ac- 
cept of  reafonahle  terms ;  if  the  Emperor  could 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  offer  them  frankly,  and 
immediately  upon  their  firft  confirmation,  after  the 
Gonqueft  of  Bavaria.  There  were  great  errors  in 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  ;  by  a  long  courfe 
of  oppreffion  and  injuftice,  the  Hungarians  were 
grown  favage  and  intractable  ;  they  faw  they  were 
both  hated  and  defpifed  by  the  Germans  •,  the 
Court  of  Vienna  feemed  to  confider  them,  as  fo 
many  enemies,  who  were  to  be  depreffed,  in  order 
to/* their  being  extirpated;  upon  any  pretence  of 
plots  their  perfons  were  feized  on,  and  their  eftates 
confifcated  :  The  Jefuits  were  believed  to  have  a 
great  fhare  in  all  thofe  contrivances  and  profecuti- 
ons  •,  and  it  was  faid,  that  they  purchafed  the  con- 
fifcated  eftates  upon  very  eafy  terms  ;  the  nobility 
. ,  of  Hungary  feemed  irreconcileable  to  the  court  of 
Vienna :  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  of  that  court, 
who  "had  thefe  confifcations  afligned  them,  and 
knew  that  the  reftoring  thefe  would  certainly  be  in- 
filled on  as  a  neceffary  article,  in  any  treaty  that 
might  follow,  did  all  they  could  to  obftruct  fuch  a 
treaty.  It  was  vifible  that  Ragotfki,  who  was  at 
their  head,  aimed  at  the  principality  of  TranfyU 
vania :  And  it  was  natural  for  the  Hungarians  to 
look  on  his  arriving  at  that  dignity,  by  which  he 
could  protect  and  affift  them,  as  the  beft  fecurity 
they  could  have.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of 
Vienna,  being  pofTeffed  of  that  principality,  would 
not  eafiiy  part  with  it.  In  the  midft  of  all  this 
fermentation,  a  revolution  happened  in  the  Turkifh 
empire  :  A  new  Sultan  was  let  up.  So  all  things 
were  at  a  ftand,  till  it  might  be  known,  what  was 
%o  be  expected  from  him.     They  were  foon  de-r 
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livered  from  this  anxiety  -,  for  he  fent  a  Chiaus  to 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  affure  them,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  maintain  the  peace  in  all  points  -,  and 
that  he  would  give  no  affiftance  to  the  Malecon- 
tents.  The  court  of  Vienna  being  freed  from  thofe 
apprehenfions,  refolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary, as  vigoroufly  as  they  could  :  This  was  im- 
puted to  a  fecret  practice  from  France,  on  fome 
of  that  court,  and  there  were  fo  many  there,  con- 
cerned in  the  confifcations,  that  every  proportion 
that  way  was  powerfully  fupported  :  Thus  Italy 
was  neglected,  and  the  fiege  of  Landau  was  ill  fup- 
ported ;  their  chief  flrength  being  imployed  in 
Hungary.  Yet  when  the  minifters  of  the  Allies 
preffed  the  opening  a  treaty  with  the  Malecontents, 
the  Emperor  feemed  willing  to  refer  the  arbitration 
of  that  matter  to  his  Allies  :  But  tho'  it  was  fit  to 
fpeak  in  that  ftyle,  yet  no  fuch  thing  was  defigned. 
A  treaty  was  opened,  but  when  it  was  known  that 
Zeiher  had  the  chief  management  of  it,  there  was 
no  reafon  to  expect  any  good  effect  of  it  :  He  was 
born  a  Protectant,  a  fubject  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
was  often  employed  by  the  Elector  Charles  Lewis, 
to  negotiate  affairs  at  the  court  of  Vienna  •,  he,  fee- 
ing a  profpect  of  rifing  in  that  court,  changed  his 
religion,  and  became  a  creature  of  the  Jefuits  ; 
and  adhered  fteadily  to  all  their  interests.  .He 
managed  that  fecret  practice  with  the  French,  in 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  by  which  the  Proteftants 
of  the  Palatinate  fuffered  fo  confiderable  a  Preju- 
dice. The  treaty  in  Hungary  ftuck  at  the  Preli- 
minaries ;  for  indeed  neither  fide  was  then  inclined 
to  treat ;  the  Malecontents  were  fupported  from 
France  ;  they  were  routed  iii  feveral  engagements, 
but  thefe  were  not  fo  confiderable  as  the  court  of 
Vienna  gave  out,  in  their  publick  news  ;  the  Male- 
contents  fuffered  much  in  them,  but  came  foon  to- 
gether again,  and  they  fubiifled  fo  well,  what  by 
the  mines,  of  which  they  had  poffeffed  themfelves, 
what  by  the  incurfions  they  made,  and  the  contri- 
butions 
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1704.  butions  they  raifed  from  the  Emperor's  fubjecis* 
fe*V*»J  that  unlefs  the  war  were  carried  on  more  vigoroufly, 
or  a  peace  were  offered  more  fincerely,  that  king- 
dom  was  long  like  to  be  a  fcene  of  blood  and 
rapine. 
The  af-  So  was  its  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Poland  :  It 
fairs  of  was  hoped,  that  the  talk  of  a  new  election  was  only 
a  loud  threatning,  to  force  a  peace  the  fooner  ;  but 
it  proved  otherwife  :  A  diet  was  brought  together 
of  thofe,  who  were  irreconcileable  to  King  Au- 
guftus,  and  after  many  delays,  Staniflaus,  one  of 
the  Palatines,  was  chofen  and  proclaimed  their 
King  ;  and  he  was  prefently  owned  by  the  King  of 
Sweden.  The  Cardinal  feemed  at  firft  unwilling  to 
agree  to  this,  but  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  forced 
to  it ;  this  was  believed  to  be  only  an  artifice  of 
his,  to  excufe  himfelf  to  the  court  of  France,  whofe 
penfioner  he  was,  and  to  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
carry  the  election  for  the  Prince  of  Conti.  The 
war  went  on  this  year,  with  various  fuccefs  on  both 
fides  ;  King  Auguttus  made  a  quick  march  to  War- 
faw,  where  he  furprized  fome  of  Staniflaus's  party* 
he  himfelf  efcaping  narrowly  ;  but  the  King  of 
Sweden  followed  fo  clofe,- that  :not  being  able  to 
fight  him,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  Saxony* 
where  he  continued  for  fome  months :  There  he 
ruined  his  own  dominions,  by  the  great  prepara- 
tions he  made,  to  return  with  a  mighty  force  •,  the 
delay  of  that  made  many  forfake  his  party  5  for  it 
was  given  out,  that  he  would  return  no  more,  and 
that  he  was  weary  of  the  war,  and  he  had  good  rea- 
fon  lb  to  be.  Poland,  in  the  mean  while,  was  in  a 
moft  miferable  condition  ;  the  King  of  Sweden  fub- 
fifted  his  army  in  it,  and  his  temper  grew  daily 
more  fierce  and  Gothick  ;  he  was  refolved  to  make 
no  peace,  till  Auguftus  was  driven  out  i  In  the 
mean  while,  his  own  country  fuffered  much  ;  Li- 
vonia was  deftroyed  by  the  Mufcovites  ,  they  had 
taken  Narva,  and  made  fome  progreffes  into  Swe-< 
den.     The  Pope  efpouied  the  intereils  of  King  Au-^ 
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guftus  •,  for  to  fupport  a  new  convert  of  fuch  im- 
portance, was  thought  a  point  worthy  the  zeal  of  i 
that  jfee ;  fo  he  cited  the  cardinal  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  fhare  he  had  in  all 
that  war. 

The  Pope  was  now  wholly  in  the  French  interest,  The  Pope 
and  maintained  the  character,  they  pretend  to,  of^0^111 
a  common  father,  with  fo  much  partiality,  that  \^a^ 
the  emperor  himfelf,  how  tame  and  fubmiffive  fo- 
ever  to  all  the  impofitions  of  that  fee,  yet  could  not 
bear  it :  but  made  loud  complaints  of  it.  The  Pope 
had  threatned,  that  he  would  thunder  out  excom- 
munications againft  all  thofe  troops,  that  fhould 
continue  in  his  dominions :  The  emperor  was  fo 
implicit  in  his  faith,  and  fo  ready  in  his  obedience, 
that  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  out  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  Hate ;  but  all  the  effect  that  this  had, 
was  to  leave  that  ftate  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  againft  whom  the  Pope  did  not  think  fit 
to  fulminate  ;  yet  the  Pope  ftill  pretended  that  he 
would  maintain  a  Neutrality,  and  both  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  Great  Duke  adhered  to  him  in  that 
refolution,  and  continued  neutral  during  the  war. 

Having  now  given  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  The  affairs 
abroad  •,  I  return  back  to  profecute  the  relation  of  of  Scot- 
thofe  at  home ,  and  begin  with  Scotland.  A land> 
Seilion  of  Parliament  wras  held  there  this  fummer : 
The  Duke  of  Queenfbury's  management  of  the 
plot  was  fo  liable  to  exception,  that  it  was  not 
thought  fit  to  imploy  him,  and  it  feems  he  had  like- 
wife  brought  himfelf  under  the  Queen's  difpleafure  % 
for  it  was  propofed  by  fome  of  his  friends  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  to  defire  the  Queen  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  a  letter,  which  he  had  wrote  to  her 
of  fuch  a  date  :  This  looked  like  an  examination 
of  the  Queen  herfelf,  to  whom  it  ought  to  have 
been  left,  to  fend  what  letters  fhe  thought  fit  to 
the  Houfe,  and  they  ought  not  to  call  for  any  one 
in  particular.  The  matter  of  that  letter  made  him 
liable  to  a  very  fevere  cenfure  in  Scotland  :  For  in 
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plain  words  he  charged  the  majority  of  the  Parlia^ 
ment*  as  determined  in  their  proceedings,  by  an  influ- 
ence from  St.  Germains :  This  expofed  him  in  Scot- 
land to  the  fury  of  a  Parliament  •,  for  how  true  foever 
this  might  be,  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  fuch 
a  reprefentation  of  a  Parliament  to  the  Queen,  ef- 
pecially  in  matters  which  could  not  be  proved  t, 
was  leahng-making,  and  was  capital. 

The  chief  defign  of  the  Court  in  this  feffion* 
was  to  get  the  fucceflion  of  the  Crown  to  be  de* 
clared,  and  a  fupply  to  be  given  for  the  army* 
which  was  run  into  a  great  arrear.  In  the  debates 
of  the  former  fefiion,  thofe  who  oppofed  every 
thing,  more  particularly  the  declaring  the  fuc- 
ceflion, had  infifted  chiefly  on  motions  to  bring 
their  own  conftitution  to  fuch  a  fettlement*  that 
they  might  fuffer  no  prejudice,  by  their  King's 
living  in  England.  Mr.  Johnftoun  was  now  taken 
in  by  the  minifters  into  a  new  management :  It 
was  propofed  by  him,  in  concert  with  the  Mar- 
quefs  of  Tweedale,  and  fome  others  in  Scotland* 
that  the  Queen  fhould  empower  her  commiflionqr 
to  confent  to  a  revival  of  the  whole  fettlement* 
made  by  King  Charles  the  firft,  in  the  year  1641* 

By  that,  the  King  named  a  Privy  Council 
and  his  minifters  of  State  in  Parliament,  who  had 
a  power  to  accept  of,  or  to  except  to  the  nomina- 
tion, without  being  bound  to  give  the  reafon  for 
excepting  to  it :  In  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  the 
King  was  to  give  all  imployments*  with  the  con- 
fent of  the  Privy  Council :  This  was  the  main 
point  of  that  fettlement,  which  was  looked  on  by 
the  wifeft  men  of  that  time,  as  a  full  fecurity  to  all 
their  laws  and  liberties  :  It  did  indeed  diveft  the 
Crown  of  a  great  part  of  the  prerogative  -,  and  it 
brought  the  Parliament  into  fome  equality  with 
the  Crown. 

The  Queen,  upon   the  reprefentation  made  to 

her  by  her  minifters,  offered  this  as  a  limitation  on 

the  fucceflfor,   in   cafe  they  would  fettle  the.  fuc- 

1  cellion,. 
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cellion,  as  England  had  done  ;  and  for  doing  this,  1 704. 
the  Marquefs  of  Tweedale  was  named  her  cora- 
miffioner.  The  Queen  did  alio  fignify  her  plea- 
sure very  pofitively  to  all  who 'were  imployed  by 
her,  that  (he  expected  they  mould  concur  in  fet- 
tling the  fucceffion,  as  they  defired  the  continuance 
of  her  favour.  Both  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  Lord  Godolphin  expreffed  themfelves  very 
fully  and  pofitively  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  yet  it 
was  dextroufly  furmized,  and  induftrioufly  fet  about 
by  the  Jacobites,  and  too  eafily  believed  by  jea- 
lous and  cautious  people,  that  the  court  was  not 
lincere  in  this  matter  ;  and  that  at  beft  they  were 
indifferent  as  to  the  fuccefs.  Some  went  further, 
and  laid,  that  thole  who  were  in  a  particular  con- 
fidence at  Court,  did  fecretly  oppofe  it,  and  entred 
into  a  management  on  defign  to  obfbruct  it :  I 
could  never  fee  any  good  ground  for  this  fuggefti- 
on  ;  yet  there  was  matter  enough  for  jealoufy  to 
work  on,  and  this  was  carefully  improved  by  the 
Jacobites,  in  order  to  defeat  the  defign.  Mr.  Jchn- 
ftoun  was  made  Lord  Regifter,  and  was  lent  down 
to  promote  the  defign  j  the  Jacobites  were  put  in 
hopes,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  to  have  a  considerable 
Force  fent  to  fupport  them  from  Dunkirk. 

A  Seffion  of  Parliament  being  opened,  and  the 
fpeeches  made,  and  the  Queen's  letter  read,  all 
which  tended  to  the  fettling  the  fucceffion,  that 
was  the  firft  debate :  A  great  party  was  now 
wrought  on,  when  they  underftood  the  fecurity,. 
that  was  to  be  offered  to  them  :  For  the  wifeft 
patriots  in  that  kingdom  had  always  magnified  that 
conftitution,  as  the  beft  contrived  fcheme  that  could 
be  defired  :  So  they  went  in  with  great  zeal,  to  the 
accepting  of  it.  But  thole  who,  in  the  former 
feffion,  had  rejected  all  the  motions  of  treating  with 
England  with  fome  fcorn,  and  had  made  this  their 
conftant  topick,  that  they  muffin  the  firft  place  fecure 
their  own  conftitution  at  home,  and  then  they  might' 
truft  the  reft  to   time,  and   to  fuch   accidents,  as 
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1704.  time  might  bring  forth;  now  when  they  law  that 
\— --v— — '  every  thing,  that  could  be  defired,  was  offered 
with  relation  to  their  own  government;  they  (being 
refolved  to  oppofe  any  declaration  of  the  fucceffion, 
what  terms  foever  might  be  granted  to  obtain  it) 
turned  the  argument  wholly  another  way  ;  to  fhew 
the  neceffity  of  a  previous  treaty  with  England. 
They  were  upon  that  told,  that  the  Queen  was 
ready  to  grant  them  every  thing,  that  was  reafona- 
ble,  with  relation  to  their  own  conftitution,  yet 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, me  could  grant  nothing,.,  in  which  England 
was  concerned  ;  for  they  were  for  demanding  a  fhare 
of  the  plantation-trade,  and  that  their  mips  might 
be.  comprehended  within  the  acl  of  navigation. 
Debates  After  a  long  debate,  the  main  queftion  was  put, 
?  °UfTt  C  w^etner  tney  Ihiould  then  enter  upon  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  limitations  of  the  government,  in  or- 
der to  the  fixing  the  fucceffion  of  the  Crown,  or 
if  that  mould  be  poftponed  till  they  had  obtained 
fuch  a  fecurity,  by  a  treaty  with  England,  as  they 
fhould  judge  necefTary.  It  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty,  to  begin  with  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land :  Of  thefe,  about  thirty  were  in  immediate 
dependence  on  the  Court,  and  were  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  them.  So,  not- 
withstanding a  long  and  idle  fpeech  of  the  Earl  of 
Cromarty's  which  was  printed,  running  into  a  dif- 
tinclion  among  divines,  between  the  revealed  and 
iecret  will  of  God,  fhewing,  that  no  fuch  diftincti- 
on  could  be  applied  to  the  Queen  •,  me  had  but 
one  Will,  and  that  was  revealed ;  yet  it  was  ftill 
fufpecled,  that  at  leaft  her  minifters  had  a  fecret 
The  fet-  will  in  the  cafe.  They  went  no  further  in  this 
tHngit  put  vote  for  a  treaty  with  England;  for  they  could 
off  for  that  nQt  agree  among  themfelves,  who  mould  be  the 
commifiioners,  and  thofe  who  oppofed  the  declar- 
ing the  fucceffion,  were  concerned  for  no  more, 
when  that  queftion  was  once  fet  afide :  So  it  was 
poftponed,  as  a  matter  about  which  they  took  no 
further  care.  They 
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They  offered  to  the  court  fix  months  cefle,  for  the    1 704. 
pay  of  the  army  ;  but  they  tacked  to  this  a  great  part  «~ — </~— «■* 
of  a  bill  which  parTed  the  former  Sefilon   of  Parlia-  £.. mo.n*y" 
ment,  but  was  refufed  by  the  throne  :  By  that  it  ^kita 'it! 
was  provided,  that  if  the  Queen  mould  die  with- 
out Iffue,  a  Parliament  mould  prefently  meet,  and 
they  were  to  declare  the  fucceifor  to   the  Crown^ 
who  mould  not  be  the  fame  perfon,  that  was  pof- 
feffed  of  the  Crown  of  England,  unlefs  before  that 
time  there  mould  be  a  fettiement  made  in  Parlia- 
ment,   of  the   rights   and  liberties    of  the   nation, 
independent  on  Englim  councils.  By  another  claufe 
in  the  act,  it  was  made  lawful  to  arm  the  fubjects, 
and  to  train  them  and  put  them  in  a  pofture  of 
defence.     This  was  chiefly  preffed,  in  behall  of  the 
heft-affected  in  the  kingdom,  who  were  not  armed  ; 
for  the  Highlanders,  who  were  the  worft-affecled, 
were  well-armed  •,  fo  to  ballance  that,  it  was  mov- 
ed, that  leave  mould  be  given  to   arm   the   reft. 
All  was  carried  with  great  heat  and  much  vehe- 
mence ;  for  a  national  humour,  of  being  indepen- 
dent on  England,  fermented  fo  ftrongly,    among 
all  forts  of  people  without  doors,  that   thofe,  .who 
went  not  into  every  hot  motion,  that  was  made, 
were  looked  on  as  the  betrayers  of  their  country  : 
AncLthey  were  fo  expofed  to  a  popular  fury,  that 
fome  of  thofe,   who  ftudied  to  flop  this  tide,  were 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  their  lives.     The  Pref- 
byterians  were  fo  over-awed  with  this,  that  tho* 
they  wifhed  well  to  the  fettling  the  fucceilion,  they 
durft  not  openly  declare  it.     The  Dukes  or  Ha- 
milton and  Athol  led  all  thofe  violent  motions,  and 
the  whole  nation  was  ftrangely  inflamed. 

The  miniiters  were  put  to  a  great  difficulty  with 
the  fupply-bill,  and  the  tack  that  was  joined  to  it  : 
If  it  was  denied,  the  army  could  be  no  longer  kept 
up  :  They  had  run  fo  far  in  arrear,  that  conhdering 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  much  longer.  Some  fuggetted,  that  it 
fnould  be  propofed  to  the  Englim  mini  (try,  to  ad- 
G  2  vance 
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1 704.    vance  the  fubfiftence   money,  till  better  meafures 
»* — ir— -*  could  be  taken  ;  but  »one  of  the  Scotch  miniftry 
would  confent  to  that.    An  army  is  reckoned  to  be- 
long to  thole  who  pay  it :  So  an  army  paid  from 
England,  would  be  called  an  Englifh  army  :  Nor 
was  it  poiTible  to  manage  fuch  a  thing  fecretly.  It 
was  well  known,  that  there  was   no  money  in  the 
Scotch  treafury  to  pay  them,  fo  if  money  were  once 
brought  into  the  treafury,  how  fecretly  foever,  all 
men  muft  conclude,  that  it  came  from  England  : 
And  men's  minds  were  then  fo  full  of  the  conceit 
of  independency,  that  if  a  fuipicion  arofe  of  any 
fuch  practice,  probably  it  would   have  occafioned 
tumults :  Even  the  army  was  fo  kindled  with  this, 
that  it  was  believed,  that  neither  officers  nor  foldiers 
would  have  taken  their  pay,  if  they  had  believed  it 
came  from  England.     It  came  then  to  this,  that 
either  the  army  muft  be  difbanded,  or  the  bill  muft 
pals :  It  is  true,  the  army  was  a  very  fmall  one, 
not  above  3000  •,  but  it  was  fo  ordered,  that  it  was 
double  or  treble  officer 'd  ;  fo  that  it  could  have  been 
eafily  encreafed  to  a  much  greater  number,  if  there 
had  been  occafion  for  it.  The  officers  had  ferved  long, 
and  were  men  of  a  good  character":  So,  fince  they 
were  alarmed  with  an  invafion,  which  both   fides 
looked  for,  and  the  intelligence,  which   the  court 
had  from  France,  allured  them  it  was  intended ; 
they  thought  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the 
tack  might  be  remedied  afterwards :  But  the  break- 
ing of  the  army  was  fuch  a  pernicious  thing,  and 
might  end  fo  fatally,  that  it  was  not  to  be  ventured 
on.     Therefore  by  common  confent,  a  letter  was 
The  mini  wrote  to  the  Queen,  which  was  figned  by  all  the 
Hers  there  minifters  there,  in  which  they  laid  the  whole  mat- 
advife  the  ter  before  ner>  every  thing  was  ftated  and  ballanced  : 
raft  it.    '    All  concluded  in   an   humble   advice  to  pals  the 
bill.     This  was  very  heavy  on  the  Lord  Godolphin, 
on  whofe  advice  the  Queen  chiefly  relied  :  He  law 
the   ill  confequenccs    of  breaking  the  army,    and 
laying  that  kingdom  open,  to  an  invafion,  would 
2  fall 
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fall  on  him,  if  he  fhould,  in  contradiction  to  1704. 
the  advice  given  by  the  miniftry  of  Scotland,  have  <— v-*«j 
advifed  the  Queen  to  reject  the  bill.  This  was  under 
confultation  in  the  end  of  July,  when  our  matters 
abroad  were  yet  in  a  great  uncertainty  ;  for  tho'  the 
victory  at  Schellemberg  was  a  good  ftep,  yet  the 
great  decifion  was  not  then  come  :  So  he  thought, 
confidering  the  ftate  of  affairs,  and  the  accidents  that 
might  happen,  that  it  was  the  fafeft  thing  for  the 
Queen  to  comply  with  the  advices  of  thofe,  to  whom 
fhe  trufted  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom. 

The  Queen  fent  orders  to  pais  the  bill :  It  pafs'd  It  was 
on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  after  die  great  battle  was  pafs'd. 
over,  but  feveral  days  before  the  news  of  it  came 
to  us.  When  the  act  parted,  copies  of  it  were 
fent  to  England  ;  where  it  was  loon  printed,  by 
thofe  who  were  uneafy  at  the  Lord  Godolphin's 
holding  the  white  ftaft,  and  refolved  to  make  ufe 
of  this  againft  him  -,  for  the  whole  blame  of  parting 
it  was  call  on  him.  It  was  not  poffible  to  prove, 
that  he  had  advifed  the  Queen  to  it :  fo  fome  took 
it  by  another  handle,  and  refolved  to  urge  it 
againft  him,  that  he  had  not  perfuaded  the  Queen 
to  reject  it :  Tho5  that  feemed  a  great  ftretch,  for 
he  being  a  ftranger  to  that  kingdom,  it  might 
have  been  liable  to  more  objection,  if  he  had  pre- 
fumed  to  advife  the  Queen,  to  refufe  a  bill,  pafs'd 
in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  which  all  the  mi- 
niftry there  advifed  her  to  pafs. 

Severe  cenfures  parted  on  this.     It  was  faid,  that  Ccnfures 
the  two  kingdoms  were  now  divided  by  law,  and  Pa*s  ^  UP" 

•  on  it 

that  the  Scotch  were  putting  themfelves  in  a  pofture 
to  defend  it  ;  and  all  law  by  whofe  advices  this  was 
done  :  One  thing,  that  contributed  to  keep  up  an 
ill  humour  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  was  more 
juftly  imputed  to  him  :  The  Queen  had  promifed 
to  fend  down  to  them  all  the  examinations  relating 
to  the  plot :  If  thefe  had  been  fent  down,  probably 
in  the  firft  heat  the  matter  might  have  been  car- 
ried far  againft  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury.     But  he» 
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1 704.  who  ftaid  all  the  while  at  London,  got  it  to  be  re* 
prefented  to  the  Queen,  that  the  fending  down  thefe 
examinations,  with  the  perfons  concerned  in  them, 
would  run  the  lefllon  into  fo  much  heat,  and  into 
inch  a  length,  that  it  would  divert  them  quite  from 
confidering  the  fucceffion,  and  it  might  produce  a 
tragical  fcene.  Upon  thefe  fuggeftions,  the  Queen 
altered  her  refolutiori  of  fending  them  down  ;  tho* 
repeated  applications  were  made  to  her,  both  by 
the  Parliament  and  by  her  minifters,  to  have  them 
fent ;  yet  no  anfwer  was  made  to  thefe,  nor  was  fo 
much  as  an  Excufe  made,  for  not  lending  them. 
The  Duke  of  Queenfbury  having  gained  this  pointy 
got  all  his  friends  to  join  with  the  party  that  op- 
poied  the  new  miniftry :  This  both  defeated  all 
their  projects,  and  foftened  the  fpirits  of  thofe,  who 
were  lb  fet  againft  him,  that  in  their  firft  fury  no 
itop  could  have  been  put  to  their  proceedings  : 
But  now,  the  party  that  had  defigned  to  ruin  him, 
was  fo  much  wrought  on,  by  the  affiftance  that 
his  friends  gave  them  in  this  feffion,  that  they  re- 
iblved  to  preferve  him. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  that  nation,  which  was 
aggravated  very  odioufly  all  England  over  :  It  was 
confidently,  tho',  as  was  afterwards  known,  very 
talfely  reported,  that  great  quantities  of  arms  were 
br-diighd  over,  and  diiperfed  thro'  the  whole  king- 
dom :  And  it  being  well  known  how  poor  the 
nation  was  at  that  "time,  it  was  faid,  that  thole 
artris  were  paid  for  by  other  hands,  in  imitation  or 
what- it  was  believed  cardinal  Richelieu  did,  in  the 
year  1638.  Another  thing  was  given  out  very 
inaliciouily,  by  the  Lord  Treafurer's  enemies,  that 
he  had  given  directions  under-hand,  to  hinder  the 
declaring  the  fucceffion,  and  that  the  fecfet  of  this 
was  truited  to  Johnfloun,  who  they  faid  talked 
openly  one  way,  and  acted  fecretly  another  ;  tho'  I 
could  never  fee  a  colour  of  truth  in  thofe  reports. 
Great  ufe  was  to  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ; 
beeaufe  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint   of  any 

thinjj 
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thing  in  the  adminiftration  at  home  :  All  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  enemies  faw  his  chief  ftrength 
lay  in  the  credit  that  the  Lord  Godolphin  was  in 
at  home,  while  he  was  fo  fucceisful  abroad  :  So  it 
being  impoffible  to  attack  him,  in  fuch  a  courie 
of  glory,  they  laid  their  aims  againlt  the  Lord 
Treafurer.  The  Tories  refolved  to  attack  him,  and 
that  difpofed  the  Whigs  to  preferve  him  ;  and  this 
was  fo  managed  by  them,  that  it  gave  a  great  turn 
to  all  our  councils  at  home. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  feflion  of  A  feffion 
Parliament  was  opened  :  It  might  well  be  expected,  of  Par.lia" 
that  after  fuch  a  fummer,  the  addrefles  of  both  Engiand. 
houfes  would  run  in  a  very  high  ftrain  :  The  Houfe 
of  Commons  in  their  addrefs  put  the  fucceffes  by  fea 
and  land  on  a  level,  and  magnified  both  in  the 
fame  expreflions  :  But  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  their 
addrefs  took  no  notice  of  Rook  nor  of  the  fea. 
The  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation  were  refolved  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
would  have  the  lea  and  land  both  mentioned  in  the 
fam^  terms ;  but  the  Bifhops  would  not  vary  from 
the  pattern  fet  them  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords  •,  fo 
no  addrefs  was  made  by  the  Convocation.  The 
Commons  agreed  to  every  thing  that  the  court 
propofed,  for  fupporting  the  war  another  year;  this 
was  carried  through  with  great  difpatch  and  unani- 
mity :  So  that  the  main  bufinefs  of  the  Seflion  was 
f6on  over  •,  all  the  money-bills  were  prepared  and 
carried  on  in  the  regular  method,  without  any  ob- 
ftruft ion :  Thole  who  intended  to  embroil  matters, 
faw  it  was  not  advifeable  to  aft  above  board,  but 
to  proceed  more  covertly. 

The  aft  againft  Occafional  Conformity  was  again     1 705. 
brought  in,  but  moderated  in  feveral  claufes  :  For  v— -v— — ' 
thofe  who  preft  it,  were  now  refolved  to  bring  the  1:     ° cc*' 
terms  as  low  as  was  poflible,  in  order  once  to  carry  is  a_ain 
a   bill  upon   that  head.     The   oppofition  in   the  brought 
Houfe  of  Commons  made  to  k,  was  become  fo  con-  in  ;  and 

G  4  fidcrable  endea" 
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fiderable  (for  the  defign  was  now  more  clearly  dis- 
cerned) that  it  was  carried  in  that  houfe  only  by  a 
voured^to  majorfty  of  fifty.     When  the  bill  was  to  be  com- 
be tack  d  mjtte(j    ft  was  moved,  that  it  mould,  be  committed 

to  a  mo-  '  _  .  ...  . 

ney-bill.  t0  tne  *ame  Committee,  which  was  preparing  the 
bill  for  the  land-tax  :  The  defign  of  this  was,  that 
the  one  mould  be  tacked  to  the  other,  and  then  the 
Lords  would  have  been  put  under  a  great  difficulty. 
If  they  mould  untack  the  bill,  and  feparate  one 
from  the  other  ;  then  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
would  have  infilled  on  a  maxim,  that  was  now  fet- 
tled among  them,  as  a  fundamental  principle  never 
to  be  departed  from,  that  the  Lords  cannot  alter  a 
money-bill,  but  muft  either  pals  it  or  reject  it,  as  it 
is  fent  to  them :  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lords 
could  not  agree  to  any  iuch  tack,  without  depart- 
ing from  that  folemn  refolution,  which  was  in  their 
books,  figned  by  moil  ol  them,  never  to  admit  of 
a  tack  to  a  money-bill :  If  they  yielded  now,  they 
taught  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  way  to  impofe 
any  thing  on  them  at  their  pleafure. 

The  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  put  their 
whole'  ftrength  to  the  carrying  this  point :  They 
went  further  in  their  defign  :  That  which  was  truly 
aimed  at,  by  thole  in  the  fecret,  was  to  break  the 
war,  and  to  force  a  peace  :  They  knew  a  bill  with 
this  tack  could  not  pals  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  : 
Some  Lords  of  their  party  told  myfelf  that  they 
would  never  pals  the  bill  with  this  tack,  lb  by  this 
means  money  would  be  flopped  :  This  would  put 
all  matters  in  great  confufion  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad  •,  and  diipoie  our  Allies,  as  defpairing  ol  any 
help  from  us,  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as  France 
would  offer  them  :  So  here  was  an  artful  defign 
formed  to  break,  at  leaft  to  make,  the  whole  alli- 
ance. The  court  was  very  apprehenfive  of  this, 
and  the  Lord  Godolphin  oppoled  it  with  much 
zeal  :  The  party  difowned  the  defign  for  fome 
time,  'till  they  had  brought  up  their  whole  ftrength, 
and  thought  they  were  fure  of  a  majority. 
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The  debate  held  long:  Thofe  who  oppofed  It  1705. 
faid,  this  now  aimed  at  was  a  change  of  the  whole 
conftitution  ;  and  was  in  effect  turning  it  into  a 
commonwealth  :  For  it  imported  the  denying,  not 
only  to  the  Lords,  but  to  the  Crown,  the  free  life 
of  their  negative  in  the  legislature  ;  if  this  was  once 
fettled,  then  as  often  as  the  publick  occafions  made 
a  money-bill  neceffary,  every  thing  that  the  majo- 
rity in  their  houfe  had  a  mind  to,  would  be  tacked 
to  it.  It  is  true  fome  tacks  had  been  made  to 
money-bills  in  King  Charles's  time  •,  but  even  thefe 
had  frill  fome  relation  to  the  money  that  was  given : 
But  here  a  bill,  whole  operation  was  only  lor  one 
year,  and  which  determined  as  foon  as  the  four  {hil- 
lings, in  the  pound  was  paid,  was  to  have  a  perpe- 
tual law  tacked  to  it,  that  muft  continue  ftill  in 
force,  after  the  greater!  part  of  the  act  was  expired 
and  dead  :  To  all  this,  in  anfwer,  fome  precedents 
were  oppofed,  and  the  neceffity  of  the  bill  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  Church  was  urged,  which  they 
law  was  not  like  to  pafs,  unlefs  lent  to  the  Lords 
fo  accompanied  ;  which  fome  thought  was  very 
wittily  prefTed,  by  calling  it  a  portion  annexed 
to  the  Church,  as  in  a  marriage  ;  and  they  faid 
they  did  not  doubt  but  thofe  of  the  court  would 
beftir  themfelves  to  get  it  palled,  when  it  was  ac- 
companied with  two  millions  as  its  price. 

Upon  the  divifion   134  were  lor  the  tack,  and  The  tack 
250  were  againfb  it  :  So  that  defign  was  loft  by  ^as  re' 
thofe,  who  had  built  all  their  hopes  upon  it,  and J        ' 
were  now  highly  offended  with  fome  of  their  own 
party,  who  had  by  their  oppofition  wrought  them- 
felves into  good  places,  and  forfook  that  intereft, 
to  which  they  owed  their  advancement  :  Thefe,  to 
redeem  themfelves  with  their  old  friends,  feemed 
ftill  zealous  for  the  bill,  which  after  went  on  coldly 
and  (lowly  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  for  they  loft 
all  hopes  of  carrying  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
fiow  that  the  mine  they  had  laid  was  fprung. 

While 
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While  this  was  going  on  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, the  debate  about  the  Scotch  act  was  taken  up 
Debates     ^^  great  }ieat  'm  the  Houfe  of  Lords :  The  ill  effects 

ine^Got-  ^at  were  ^^e  to  ^°^ow  uP°n  ^  were  opened,  in 
hnd.  very  tragical  ftrains  :  It  was  after  much  declaiming 
moved,  that  the  Lords  might  pafs  fome  votes  upon 
it.  The  Tories  who  prefled  this,  intended  to  add 
a  fevere  vote  againft  all  thofe  who  had  advifed  it  •, 
and  it  was  vifible  at  whom  this  was  aimed.  The 
Whigs  diverted  this  :  They  laid  the  putting  a  vote 
againft  an  act  palled  in  Scotland,  looked  like  the 
claiming  fome  faperiority  over  them,  which  feem- 
ed  very  improper  at  that  time,  fince  that  king- 
dom was  poffeffed  with  a  national  jealouiy  on  this 
head,  that  would  be  much  increafed  by  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding :  More  moderate  methods  were  therefore 
propofed  and  agreed  to,  in  order  to  the  making  up 
of  a  breach  in  this  ifland,  with  which  they  feemed 
to  be  then  threatned.  So  an  act  was  brought  in, 
impowering  the  Queen  to  name  commiffioners  to 
treat  of  a  full  union  of  both  kingdoms,  as  foon  as 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  mould  pafs  an  act  to 
the  fame  purpofe  :  But  if  no  fuch  union  mould  be 
agreed  on,  or  if  the  fame  fuccefiion  to  the  crown, 
with  that  of  England,  mould  not  be  enacted  by  a 
day  prefixed,  then  it  was  enacted  that  after  that 
day  no  Scotchman,  that  was  not  relident  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  or  employed  in  the  Queen's  fer- 
vice  by  fea  or  land,  mould  be  efteemed  a  natural- 
born  fubject  of  England  :  They  added  to  this,  a 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  Scotch  cattle, 
and  the  manufacture  of  Scotland :  All  this  fell  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  fent  down  to  them, 
feecaufe  of  the  money-penalties,  which  were  put  in 
the  feveral  claufes  of  the  bill.  The  Commons  were 
refolved  to  adhere  to  a  notion,  that  had  now  taken 
fuch  root  among  them,  that  it  could  not  be  fhaken, 
.  that  the  Lords  could  not  put  any  fuch  claufe  in  a 
bill  begun  with  them  :  This  was  wholly  new ;  pe- 
nalties upon  tranfgreffions  could  not  be  conftrued 
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to  be  a  giving  of  money  :  The  Lords  were  clearly 
in  poiTefiion  of  proceeding  thus  -,  fo  that  the  calling 
it  in  queftion,  was  an  attempt  on  the  fhare  which 
the  Lords  had  in  the  legiflature  :  The  Commons 
let  this  bill  lie  on  the  table,  and  began  a  new  one 
to  the  fame  purpofe  •,  it  palled  :  And  the  following 
Chriftmas  was  the  day  prefixed  for  the  Scotch  to 
enact  the  fucceffion,  or  on  failure  thereof,  then 
this  act  was  to  have  its  effect.  A  great  coldneis 
appeared  in  many  of  the  Commons,  who  ufed  to 
be  hot  on  lefs  important  occafions  :  They  feemed 
not  to  defire  that  the  Scotch  mould  fettle  the  fuc- 
ceffion :  And  it  was  vifible,  that  fome  of  them 
hoped,  that  the  Lords  would  have  ufed  their  bill, 
as  they  had  ufed  that  fent  down  by  the  Lords : 
Many  of  them  were  lefs  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the 
bill,  becaufe  it  diverted  the  cenfure,  wH^i  they 
had  intended  to  fix  on  the  Lord  Treafurer.  The 
Lords  were  aware  of  this,  and  palled  the  bill. 

Thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  the  union,  were  afraid 
that  the  prohibition,  and  the  declaring  the  Scots 
aliens  after  the  day  prefixed,  would  be  looked  on 
as  threatnings  :  And  they  faw  caufe  to  apprehend, 
that  ill-tempered  men  in  that  kingdom,  would  ufe 
this  as  a  handle  to  divert  that  nation,  which  was 
already  much  foured,  from  hearkning  to  any  mo- 
tion, that  might  tend  to  promote  the  union,  or  the 
declaring  the  fucceffion  :  it  was  given  out  by  thefe, 
that  this  was  an  indignity  done  their  kingdom* 
and  that  they  ought  not  fo  much  as  to  treat  with  a 
nation,  that  threatned  them  in  fuch  a  manner.  The 
Marquis  of  Tweedale  excufed  himfelf  from  ferving 
longer  ;  fo  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whofe  father  was 
lately  dead,  was  named  to  be  fent  down  Commif- 
fioner  to  hold  a  Parliament  in  Scotland  :  He  was 
then  very  young,  and  was  very  brave. 

This  being  difpatched  eafier  than  was  expected,  Com- 
the  Parliament  went  on  to  other  bufinefs  -,  com-  Plaints  °f 
plaints  of  an  ill  management  both  at  the  board  of    .  vr" 
the  Prince's  Council,    and  at  fea  rofe  very  high  : 

This 
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This  Houie  of  Commons,  during  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  Parliament,  never  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  look  into  thofe  matters,  which  had  been 
formerly   a  main  part  of  their   care  :  They  faw 
things  were  ill  conducted,  but  the  chief  managers 
of  fea- affairs  were  men  of  their  party,    and  that 
atoned  for  all  faults,    and  made  them  unwilling  to 
find  them  out,  or  to  ceniure  them  :  The  truth  was, 
the  Prince  was  prevailed  on  to  continue  (till  in  the 
Admiralty,  by  thofe  who  fheltered  themfelves  un- 
der his  name  :    Tho'  this  brought  a  great  load  on 
the  government.     The  Lords  went  on  as  they  had 
done  the  former  feffion,  examining  into  all  com- 
plaints :    They  named  two  committees,   the  one  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  Admiralty,  the  other  to 
confider  the  proceedings  at  fea  :    No  progrefs  was 
made  $  the  firft  of  thefe  •,  for  tho*  there  was   a 
great  a^al  iuggefted  in  private,  yet  fince  this  feem- 
ed  to   be  complaining  of  the  Prince,  none  would 
appear  directly  againft  him :  But  the  other  afford- 
ed matter  enough,  both  for  enquiry  and  cenfure  : 
The  moil  important,  and  that  which  had  the  word 
confequences  was,  that  tho'  there  were  22  mips  ap- 
pointed for  cruifing,  yet  they  had  followed  that  fer- 
vice  fo  remifsly,  and  the  orders  lent  them  were  fo 
languid,    and  fo  little  urgent,    that  three  diligent 
•ruifing  mips  could  have  performed  all  the  fervices 
done  by  that  numerous  fleet :  This  was  made  out 
in  a  fcheme,  in  which  all  the  days  of  their  being  out 
at  fea  were  reckoned  up,    which  did  not  exceed 
what  three  cruifers  might  have  performed.     It  did 
not  appear,  whether  this  was  only  the  effect  of  floth 
or  ignorance,  or  if  there  lay  any  defigned  treachery 
at  bottom  :  It  feemed  very  plain,  that  there  was 
treachery   fomewhere,    at  leaft  among  the  under- 
ofHcers :  For  a  French  privateer  being  taken,  they 
found  among  his  papers  inftructions  fent  him  by  his 
owners,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  lie  in  fome  fta- 
tions,  and  to  avoid  others  :  And  it  happened  that 
this  agreed  io  exactly  with  the  orders  fent  from  the 
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admiralty,  that  it  ieemed  that  could  not  be  by- 
chance,  but  that  the  directions  were  fent,  upon 
fight  of  the  orders.  The  Queen  began  this  winter 
to  come  to  the  houfe  of  Lords  upon  great  occafions 
to  hear  their  debates,  which  as  it  was  of  good  ufe 
for  her  better  information,  ib  it  was  very  ferviceable 
in  bringing  the  houfe  into  better  order.  The  firft 
time  fhe  came,  was  when  the  debate  was  taken  up 
concerning  the  Scotch  act :  fhe  knew  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer was  aimed  at  by  it,  and  fhe  diverted  the  ftorm 
by  her  endeavours,  as  well  as  fhe  reftrained  it  by  her 
prefence. 

She  came  likewife  thither  to  hear  the  debates  up-  The  bill 
on  the  bill  againft  occafional  conformity,  which  was  againft  oc- 
fent  up  by  the  commons  -,  it  it  had  not  been  for  the  cafi°nal  m 
Queen's  being  prefent,  there  would  have  been  no  ty  debated 
long  debate  on  that  head,  for  it  was  fcarce  poffible  aad  re- 
to  fay  much,  that  had  not  been  formerly  faid;  but  jectedby 
to  give  the  Queen  full  information,  fince  it  was  fup-  the  Lords, 
pofed,  that  fhe  had  heard  that  matter  only  on  one 
fide,  it  was  refolved  to  open  the  whole  matter  in  her 
hearing  :    the  topicks  mo  ft  infifted  on  were,  the 
quiet  that  we  enjoyed  by  the  toleration,  on  which 
head  the  feverities  of  former  reigns  were  laid  open, 
both  in  their  injuftice,  cruelty,  and  their  being -ma- 
naged only  to  advance  popery,  and  other  bad  de- 
figns  :  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  diflenters,  and 
the  zeal  they  expreffed  for  the  Queen,  and  her  go- 
vernment, was  alfo  copioufly  fet  forth  •,  while  others 
mewed  a  malignity  to  it.     That  which  was  chiefly 
urged  was,  that  every  new  law  made  in  the  matter, 
altered  the  ftate  of  things,  from  what  it  was,  when 
the  act  for  toleration  firft  pafled ;  this  gave  the  dif- 
lenters an  alarm,  they  might  from  thence  juftly  con- 
clude, that  one  ftep  would  be  made  after  another, 
'till  the  whole  effect  of  that  act  fhould  be  overturn- 
ed.    It  did  not  appear  from  the  behaviour  of  any 
among  them,  that  they  were  not  contented  with  the 
toleration  they  enjoyed,  or  that  they  were  carrying 
on  defigns  againft  the  church  :  in  that  cafe  it  might 
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be  reafonable  to  look  for  a  farther  fecurity,  but  no- 
thing tending  that  way,  was  ib  much  as  pretended  : 
all  went  on  jealoufies  and  fears,  the  common  to- 
picks  of  fedition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  fupport 
"the  bill,  old  ftories  were  brought  up  to  fhew,  how 
reftlefs  and  unquiet  that  fort  of  men  had  been  in 
former  times.  "When  it  came  to  the  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  bill  mould  be  read  a  fecond  time  or  not,  it 
went  for  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  20. Lords. 
Bifhop  Another  debate,    that  brought  the  Queen  to  the 

Watfon's  houfe,  was  concerning  Watfon,  late  Lord  bifhop  of 
pra6hces.  gt>  David's :  his  bufinefs  had  been  kept  long  on  foot 
in  the  courts  below,  by  all  the  methods  of  delay 
that  lawyers  could  invent :  after  five  years  pleading 
the  concluding  judgment  was  given  in  the  Exchequer, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  the  temporalities  of  that  bi- 
fhoprick  :  and  that  being  affirmed  in  the  Exchequer- 
chamber,  it  was  now  by  a  writ  of  error,  brought 
before  the  Lords,  in  the  laft  refort :  but  as  the  houfe 
feemed  now  to  be  fet,  he  had  no  mind  to  let  it  go 
to  a  final  decifion  :  fo  he  delayed  the  affigning  the 
errors  of  the  judgment,  'till  the  days  were  lapfed, 
in  which,  according  to  a  Handing  order,  errors 
ought  to  be  afligned,  upon  a  writ  of  error  :  in  de- 
fault of  which,  the  record  was  to  be  fent  back.  He 
fuffered  the  time  to  lapfe,  tho'  particular  notice  was 
ordered  to  be  given  him,  on  the  laft  day,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Handing  order,-  Jae  might  have  af- 
figned his  errors  :  and  the  houfe  fate  that  day  fome 
hours  on  purpofe  waiting  for  it.  Some  weeks  after 
that,  when  the  feflion  was  fo  near  an  end,  that  he 
thought  his  caufe  could  not  be  heard  during  the 
feflion,  and  fo  muft  in  courfe  have  been  put  off  to 
another  feflion,  he  petitioned  for  leave  to  affign  his 
errors :  this  was  one  of  the  moft  folemn  orders,  that 
related  to  the  judicature  of  the  Lords,  and  had  been 
the  moft  conftantly  ftood  to  :  it  was  not  therefore 
thought  reafonable  to  break  through  it,  in  favour 
of  lb  bad  a  man,  of  whom  they  were  all  afhamed, 
if  parties  could  have  any  fhame  :  he  had  affected, 
q  Hi 
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in  every  ftep  he  had  made,  to  feek  out  all  poilible     1 705, 
delays, -for  keeping  the  fee  ftill  void,  which  by  rea-  ^^^^j 
fon  of  a  bad  bifhop  and  a  long  vacancy,  was  fallen 
into  great  diforder :  yet  after  all  this,  he  had  ftill  by 
kw  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error,  which  he  might 
bring  in  any  fubfequent  feffion  of  parliament. 

Upon  this  the  Queen  refolved  to  fill  that  fee :  gonie 
and  fhe  promoted  to  it,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bull,  motions 
who  had  writ  the  learnedeft  treatife,  that  this  age  in  the 
had  produced,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church- 
church  concerning  the  Trinity  :  this  had  been  fo  well 
received  all  Europe  over,  that  in  an  aflembly  gene- 
ral of  the  clergy  of  France,  the  bifhop  of  Meaux 
was  defired  to  write  over  to  a  correfpondent  he  had 
in  London,  that  they  had  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the  fervice 
he  had  done  their  common  faith,  that  upon  it  they 
lent  him  their  particular  thanks ;  I  read  the  letter, 
and  fo  I  can  deliver  it  for  a  certain  truth,  how  un- 
common foever  k  may  feem  to  be.  The  Queen  had 
a  little  before  this  promoted  Dr.  Beveridge  to  the 
fee  of  St.  Afaph,  who  had  fhe  wed  himfelf  very  learn- 
ed in  ecclefiaftical  knowledge.  They  were  both 
pious  and  devout  men,  but  were  now  declining  5 
both  of  them  being  oJd,  and  not  like  to  hold  out 
long.  Soon  after  this  the  fee  of  Lincoln  became  va- 
cant by  that  bifhop's  death :  Dr.  Wake  was  after 
fome  time  promoted  to  it :  A  man  eminently  learn- 
ed, an  excellent  writer,  a  good  preacher,  and, 
which  is  above  all,  a  man  of  an  exemplary  life. 

A  defign  was  formed  in  this  feffion  of  parliament,  Deficns 
but  there  was  not  ftrength  enough  to  carry  it  on  at  widwela- 
this  time,  the  earl  of  Rochefter  gave  a  hint  of  it  in  tion  to 
the  houfe  of  Lords,  by  faying  that  he  had  a  motion  theele&o- 
of  great  confequence  to  the  fecurity  of  the  nation,  j^asn° 
which  he  would  not  make  at  this  time,  but  would 
do  it  when  next  they  fhould  meet  together.     He 
faid  no  more  to.  the  houfe,    but   in  private   dif- 
courfe  he  owned  it  was  for  bringing  over  the  eleclo- 
refs  of  Hanover  to  live  in  England :  upon  this  I 
will  digrels  a  little,    to  open  the  defign  and  fhe 
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1705.    views,  which  he  and  fome  others  might  have  in 
«— -v— — »  this  motion. 

It  feemed  not  natural  to  believe  that  a  party, 
which  had  been  all  along  backward  at  belt,  and  cold 
in  every  itep  that  was  made  in  fettling  the  fucceflion 
in  that  family,  fhould  become  all  on  the  fudden, 
fuch  converts  as  to  be  zealous  for  it  •,  fo  it  was  not 
an  unrealbnable  jealoufy  to  .fufpect,  that  fomewhat 
lay  hid  under  it :  It  was  thought  that  they  either 
knew,  or  did  apprehend,  that  this  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Queen  ;  and  they,  being  highly  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  meafures  me  took,  went  into  this 
defign  both  to  vex  her,  and  in  hopes  that  a  taction 
might  arife  out  of  it,  which  might  breed  a  diffrac- 
tion in  our  councils,  and  fome  of  them  might  hope 
thereby  to  revive  the  Prince  of  Wales's  preten- 
tions. They  reckoned  fuch  a  motion  would  be  po- 
pular :  and  if  either  the  court  or  the  whigs,  on 
whom  the  court  was  now  beginning  to  look  more 
favourably,  mould  oppofe  it,  this  would  caft  a  load 
on  them  as  men,  who  after  .all  the  zeal  they  had  ex- 
preffed  for  that  fucceffion,  did  nowv  upon  the  hopes 
of  favour  at  court,  throw  it  up :""  and  thofe  who 
had  been  hitherto  conlidered  as  the  enemies  of  that 
houfe,  might  hope  by  this  motion  to  overcome  ail 
the  prejudices,  that  the  nation  had  taken  up  againit 
them  ;  and  they  might  create  a  merit  to  themielves 
in  the  minds  of  that  family,  by  this  early  zeal, 
which  they  refolved  now  to  exprefs  for  it. 

This  was  fet  on  foot  among  all  the  party :  But 
the  more  fincere  among  them  could  not  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  ad  fo  falfe  a  part,  tho'  they  were  told  this 
was  the  likelieft  way,    to  advance  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales's  interefts. 
The  houfe      j  now  come  t0  giVe  an  account  of  the  laft  bufinefs 
monsm"     °f  this  feffion>  witn  which  the  parliament  ended  y 
commit-    it  was  formerly  told,  what  proceedings  had  been  at 
ted  to  pri-  law  upon  the  election  at  Ailefbury  ;  the  judgment 
ion  fome    tjiat  tjie  Lorcjs  gave  in  that  matter  was  executed,  and 
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&£Uohs  againft  the  conftables,  upon  the  fame 
grounds.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  looked  on  this  as 
a  great  contempt  of  their  votes,  and  they  Voted 
this  a  breach  of  privilege^  to  which  they  added  a 
new,  and  'till  then  unheard-of  crime,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  declaration  that  they  had  made ; 
upon  that  they  fent  their  meffenger  for  thefe  five 
men,  and  committed  them  to  Newgate*  where  they 
lay  three  months  prifoners ;  they  were  all  the  while 
well-fupplied  and  much  vifited ;  fo  they  lay  without 
making  any  application  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons : 
it  was  not  thought  advifable  to  move  in  fuch  a 
matter,  'till  all  the  money-bills  were  paffed  •,  then 
motions  were  made,  in  the  interval  between  the 
terms,  upon  the  flatute  for  a  Habeas  Corpus  •,  but 
the  flatute  relating  only  to  commitments  by  the  roy- 
al authority,  this  did  not  lie  within  it. 

When  the  term  came,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
Queen's  bench  upon  the  common-law,  in  behalf  of 
the  prifoners  for  a  Habeas  Corpus ;  the  lawyers  who 
moved  it,  produced  the  commitment,  in  which  their 
offence  was  fet  forth,  that  they  had  claimed  the  be- 
nefit of  the  law  in  oppofition  to  a  vote  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  to  the  contrary  ',  they  faid  the  fubjecls 
were  governed  by  the  laws,  which  they  might,  and 
were  bound  to  know,  and  not  by  the  votes  of  a 
houfe  of  parliament,  which  they  were  neither  bound 
to  know,  nor  to  obey  :  three  of  the  Judges  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  court  could  take  no  cognizance  of 
that  matter  •,  the  Chief- Juftice  was  of  another  mind  j 
he  thought  a  general  warrant  of  commitment  for 
breach  of  privilege  was  of  the  nature  of  an  execu- 
tion ;  and  iince  the  ground  of  the  commitment  was 
fpecified  in  the  warrant,  he  thought  it  plainly  ap- 
peared, that  the  prifoners  had  been  guilty  of  no  le- 
gal offence,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  dif- 
charged  :  he  was  but  one  againft  three,  fo  the  pri- 
foners were  remanded. 

Upon  that  they  moved  for  a  writ  of  error,  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Lords  j  that  was  only  to 
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be  come  at,  by  petitioning  the  Queen  to  order  it :  The 
Commons  were  alarmed  at  this,  and  made  an  addrefs 
to  the  Queen,  fetting  forth,  that  they  had  paffed 
all  the  money-bills,  therefore  they  hoped  her  Ma- 
jefty  would  not  grant  this.  Ten  Judges  agreed, 
that  in  civil  matters  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  error 
was  a  petition  of  right,  and  not  of  grace  ;  two  of 
them  only  were  of  another  mind  ;  it  was  therefore 
thought  a  very  ftrange  thing,  which  might  have 
moil  pernicious  confequences,  for  a  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons to  defire  the  Queen,  not  to  grant,  a  petition 
of  right,  which  was  plainly  a  breach  of  law  and  of 
her  coronation-oath ;  they  alfo  took  on  them  to  af- 
firm, that  the  writ  did  not  lie ;  tho'  that  was  clear- 
ly the  work  of  the  Judicature  to  declare,  whether  it 
lay  or  not,  and  that  was  unqueftionably  the  right  of 
the  Lords  -,  they  only  could  determine  that ;  the 
fupplying  the  publick  occafions  was  a  ftrange  con- 
flagration to  be  offered  the  Queen,  as  an  argument 
to  perfuade  her  to  act  againft  law  :  as  if  they  had 
pretended  that  they  had  bribed  her  to  infringe  the 
law  •,  and  to  deny  juftice  :  Money  given  for  pub- 
lick  fervice  was  given  to  the  country,  and  to  them- 
felves,  as  properly  as  to  the  Queen. 

The  Queen  anfwered  their  addrefs,  and  in  it  faid, 
that  the  flopping  proceedings  at  law,  was  a  matter 
of  fuch  confequence,  that  fhe  muft  confider  well  of 
it :  This  was  thought  fo  cold,  that  they  returned 
her  no  thanks  for  it ;  tho'  a  well-compofed  Houfe  of 
Commons  would  certainly  have  thanked  her,  for 
that  tender  regard  to  law  and  juftice.  The  Houfe  of 
Commons  carried  their  anger  farther.;  they  ordered 
the  prifoners  to  be  taken  out  of  Newgate,  and  to 
be  kept  by  their  ferjeant ;  they  alfo  ordered  the  law- 
yers and  the  follicitois  to  be  taken  into  cuftody,  for 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  prifoners  :  Thefe  were 
fuch  ftrange  and  unheard-of  proceedings,  that  by 
them  the  minds  of  all  people  were  much  alienated 
from  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  But  the  prifoners 
were  under  fuch  management,  and  fo  well  fupport- 
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ed,  that  they  would  not  fubmit  nor  afk  pardon  of 
the  houfe  ;  it  was  generally  believed,  that  they  were 
fupplied  and  managed  by  the  Lord  Wharton  ;  they 
petitioned  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  relief*  and  the 
Lords  refolved  to  proceed  in  the  matter,  by  fure 
and  regular  fteps  :  They  firft  came  to  fome  general 
refolutions ;  that  neither  houfe  of  parliament  could 
aflume  or  create  any  new  privilege,  that  they  had 
not  been  formerly  pofTefled  of-,  that  fubjects  claiming 
their  rights  in  a  courfe  of  law*  againft  thpfe  who 
had  no  privilege,  could  not  be  a  breach  of  privilege 
of  either  houfe ;  that  the  imprifoning  the  men  of 
Ailefbury,  for  acting  contrary  to  a  declaration  made 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  againft  law  ;  that 
the  committing  their  friends  and  their  counfel  for 
affifting  them,  in  order  to  the  procuring  their  li- 
berty in  a  legal  way,  was  contrary  to  law;  and  that 
the  writ  of  error  could  not  be  denied  without  break- 
ing the  Magna  Charta  and  the  laws  of  England. 
Thefe  refolutions  were  communicated  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  at  a  conference. 

They  made  a  long  anfwer  to  them  :  In  it  they 
fet  forth,  that  the  right  of  determining  elections  was 
lodged  only  with  them,  and  that  therefore  they  on- 
ly could  judge  who  had  a  right  to  elect ;  they  only 
were  the  Judges  of  their  own  privileges,  the  Lords 
could  not  intermeddle  in  it ;  they  quoted  very  co- 
piously the  proceedings  in  the  year  1675,  upon  an 
appeal  brought  againft  a  member  of  their  Houfe  ; 
they  faid  their  prifoners  ought  only  to  apply  them- 
felves  to  them  for  their  liberty ;  and  that  no  mo- 
tion had  ever  been  made  for  a  writ  of  error  in  fuch  a 
cafe.  Upon  this  fecond  conference  according  to 
form,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  free  conference, 
where  the  point  was  fully  argued  on  both  fides  ;  the 
city  and  the  body  of  the  nation  were  on  the  Lords 
fide  in  the  matter.  Upon  this,  the  Lords  drew  up 
a  full  representation  of  the  whole  thing,  and  laid  it 
before  the  Queen,  with  an  earned  prayer  to  her 
Majefty,  to  give  order  for  the  writ  of  error ;  this 
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1705.    was   thought  fo  well  drawn,  that  fome  preferred  it 

jMy- -J  to  thofe  of  the  former  feffions  ;  it  contained  a  long 

and  clear  deduction  of  the  whole  affair,  with  great 

decency  of  ftyle,  but  with  many  heavy  reflections 

on  the  Honfe  of  Commons. 

By  this  time  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  feilion  was 
brought  to  a  conclufion  ;  for  the  Lords,  who  had 
the  money-bills,  would  not  pafs  them,  'till  this  was 
ended :    They  carried  their  reprefentation  to   the 
Queen,  who  in  anfwer  to  it  told  them,  that  ihe, 
would  have  granted  the  writ  of  error,  but  Ihe  faw  it 
was  neceffary  to  put  a  prefent  conclufion  to  the  k{- 
lion.     This  being  reported  to  the  Houfe,  was  look- 
ed on  by  them  as  a  clear  decifion  in  their  favour ; 
therefore  they  ordered  their  humble  thanks  to  be 
immediately  returned  to  her  Majeity  for  it :  An 
hour  after  that,  the  Queen  came  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  patted  all  the  bilk,  and  ended  the  fef- 
fion,  with  a  fpeech  full  of  thanks  for  the  fupplies  lb 
readily  granted ;  fhe  took  notice  with  regret  of  the 
effects  of  the  ill-humour  and  animofity,  that  had  ap- 
peared ;  and  fpoke  of  the  narrow  efcape  we  had 
made,  which  fhe  hoped  would  teach  all  perfons  to 
avoid  fuch  dangerous  experiments  for  the  future ; 
this  was  univerfally  underilood  to  be  meant  of  the 
Tack,  as  indeed  it  could  be  meant  of  nothing  elfe. 
The  end        Thus  this  fefiion,    and  with  it  this  Parliament 
of  the  Par-  came  to  an  end  :    it  was  no  fmall  blemng  to  the 
hament.     Queen,  and  to  the  nation,  that  they  got  well  out  of 
fuch  hands  :  They  had  difcovered,  on'  many  occa- 
sions,   and  very  manifeftly,    what  lay  at  bottom 
with  moil  of  them  ;  but  they  had  not  fkill  enough 
to  know  how  to  manage  their  advantages,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  their  numbers  ;  the  conftant  fuccefles, 
with  which  God  had  bleffed  the  Queen's  reign,  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  compafs  that,  which  was 
aimed  at  by  them  ;  the  forcing  a  peace,  and  of  con- 
fequence  the  delivering  all  up  to  France.     Sir  Chri- 
ftopher  Mufgrave,  the  wifeft  man  of  the  party, 
died  before  the  lafc  lemon  3  and  by  their  conduct 
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after  his  death,  it  appeared,  that  they  wanted  his  1705. 
direction:  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  oppo-  «— -v— Si 
fition,  that  was  made  in  the  laft  reign  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  ;  but  he  gave  up  many  points 
of  great  importance  in  the  critical  minute,  for 
which  I  had  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had 
12000  pounds  from  the  late  King,  at  different 
times  :  At  his  death  it  appeared,  that  he  was  much 
richer,  than  by  any  vifible  computation  he  could 
be  valued  at :  Which  made  feme  call  an  imputa- 
tion on  his  memory,  as  if  he  had  received  great 
fums  even  from  France. 

I  lhail  conclude  the  relation  of  this  Parliament  Bills  that 
with  an  account  of  fome  things,  that  were  begun,  were  not 
but  not  perfected  by  them  :  There  was  a  bill  offered  Paffe(i' 
for  the  naturalization  of  fome  hundreds  of  French- 
men, to  which  the  Commons  added  a  claufe,  dis- 
abling the  perfons  fo  naturalized,  from  voting  in 
elections  of  Parliament  •,  the  true  reafon  of  this  was, 
becaufe  it  was  obferved  that  the  French  among  us 
gave  in  all  elections  their  votes,  for  thofe  who 
were  mofl  zealous  againft  France:  and  yet,  with 
an  apparent  difingenuity,  fome  gave  it  as  a  reafon 
for  fuch  a  claufe,  that  they  muft  be  fuppofed  fo 
partial  to  the  interefts  of  their  own  country,  that 
it  was  not  fit  to  give  them  any  fhare  in  our  govern- 
ment. The  Lords  looked  on  this  as  a  new  at- 
tempt, and  the  claufe  added  was  a  plain  contra- 
diction to  the  body  of  the  bill,  which  gave  them 
all  the  rights  of  natural-born  Subjects  ;  and  this 
took  from  them  the  chief  of  them  all,  the  chufing 
their  reprefentatives  in  Parliament :  They  would  not 
agree  to  it,  and  the  Commons  refolved  not  to  de- 
part from  it ;  fo  without  coming  to  a  free  confe- 
rence, the  bill  fell  with  the  feilion. 

Another  bill  was  begun  by  the  Lords  againft  the 
Papifts :  It  was  occafioned  by  feveral  complaints 
brought  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefiy 
from  Chefhire,  of  the  practices  and  infolence  of 
thofe  of  that  religion :  So  a  bill  was  ordered  to 
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1705.    be  brought  in,  with  claufes  in  it,  that  would  have 
made    the    acl:,     paffed    againft  them  four  years 
before,  prove  effectual  •,  which  for  want   of  thefe, 
has  hitherto  been  of  no  effect  at  all :  This  paffed 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  >  and  was  fent  to  the  Com- 
mons.    They  had  no  mind  to  pafs  it  $  but  to  avoid 
the  ill  effects  of  their  refuting  fuch  a  bill,  they  ad- 
ded a  claufe  to  it,  containing  ievere  penalties  on  Pa- 
pills  who  mould  once  take  the  oaths,  and  come  into 
the  communion  of  our  church,    if  they  mould   be 
guilty  of  any  occafional  conformity  with  Popery 
afterwards  :  They  fancied  that  this   of  occafional 
conformity  was  fo  odious  to  the  Lords,  that  every 
claufe  that  condemned  it,  would  be   rejected  by 
them  :  But  when  they  came  to  underftand  that  the 
Lords  were  refolved  to  agree  to  the  claufe,   they 
would  not  put  it  to  that  hazard  :  So  the  bill  lay 
on  their  table,  and  flept  'till  the  prorogation. 

A  general  felf-denying  bill  was  offered  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  by  thofe  very  men,  who  in 
the  firil  Seffion  of  Parliament,  when  they  hoped 
for  places  themfelves,  had  oppofed  the  motion  of 
fuch  a  bill  with  great  indignation :  Now  the  fcene 
was  a  little  altered,  they  faw  they  were  not  like 
to  be  favourites,  fo  they  pretended  to  be  Patriots. 
This  looked  fo  flrangely  in  them,  that  it  was  re- 
jected :  But  another  bill  of  a  more  reftrained  na- 
ture paffed,  difabling  fome  officers,  particularly 
thofe  that  were  concerned  in  the  prize-office,  from 
ferving  in  Parliament :  To  this  a  general  claufe 
was  added,  that  difabled  all  who  held  any  office, 
that  had  been  created  fince  the  year  1684,  or  any 
office  that  mould  be  created  for  the  future,  from 
fitting  in  Parliament :  This  paired  among  them, 
and  was  fent  to  the  Lords ;  who  did  not  think  fit 
to  agree  to  fo  general  a  claufe,  but  confented  to  a 
particular  difability,  put  on  fome  offices  by  name  : 
The  Commons  did  not  agree  to  this  alteration  5 
they  would  have  all  or  nothing :  So  the  bill  fell. 

The 
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The  conclufion  of  the  Parliament  kt  the  whole 
nation  in  a  general  ferment  -,  both  fides  ftudied  how- 
to  difpofe  people's  minds  in  the  new  elections, 
with  great  induftry  and  zeal :  All  people  looked 
on  the  affairs  of  France,  as  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate, 
that  the  war  could  not  run  beyond  the  period  of 
the  next  Parliament :  A  well-chofen  one  muft 
prove  a  publick  bleffing,  not  only  to  England,  but 
to  ail  Europe ;  as  a  bad  one  would  be  fatal  to  us 
at  home,  as  well  as  to  our  allies  abroad :  The  af- 
fairs of  France  were  run  very  low  :  All  methods  of 
railing  money  were  now  exhaufted,  and  could 
afford  no  great  fupplies:  So,  in  imitation  of  our 
Exchequer-bills,  they  began  to  give  out  mint- 
bills  ;  but  they  could  not  create  that  confidence, 
which  is  juftly  put  in  parliamentary  credit.  The 
French  had  hopes  from  their  party  here  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  was  a  disjointing  in  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  Netherlands :  But  as  long  as 
we  were  firm  and  united,  we  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  States,  at  leart  to  keep  things  entire  during 
the  war  :  So  it  was  vifible  that  a  good  election  in 
England,  mull  give  fuch  a  profpecf.  for  three 
years,  as  would  have  a  great  influence  on  all  the 
affairs  of  Europe. 

I  mull,  before  I  end  the  relation  of  the  Par-  Proceed- 
liament,  fay  ibmewhat  of  the  Convocation,  that  at-  ii!gs in  the 
tended  upon  it,  tho'  it  was  then  fo  lictle  con-  Convoci- 
fidered,  that  fcarce  any  notice  was  taken  of  them, 
and  they  deferved  that  no  mention  mould  be  made 
of  them.  The  lower  houie  continued  to  proceed 
with  much  indecent  violence  :  They  ftill  held  their 
intermediate  feflions  ,  and  brought  up  injurious 
and  reflecting  addrefies  to  the  upper  houie,  which 
gave  a  very  forge  exercife  to  the  patience  and  for- 
bearance of  the  Archbiihop  and  Bifhops  ;  the  Arch- 
bifhop,  after  he  had  born  long  with  their  perverfe- 
nefs,  and  faw  no  good  effect  of  it,  proceeded  to 
an  ecclefiaftical  monition  againft  their  intermediate 
meetings :  This  put  a  Hop  to  that,  for  they  would 
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not  venture  on  the  cenfures,  that  muft  in  courfe 
follow,  if  no  regard  was  had  to  the  monition. 
At  the  final  prorogation,  the  Archbifhop  difmhTed 
them  with  a  wife  well-compofed  fpeech  j  he  laid 
open  to  them  their  indecent  behaviour,  and  the  many 
wrong  fteps  t;hey  had  made ;  to  this  he  added  a, 
fevere,  but  grave  reprimand,  with  much  good 
advice.  The  governing  men  among  them  were 
headftrong  and  factious,  and  defigned  to  force 
themfelves  into  preferments,  by  the  noife  they  made, 
and  by  the  ill  humour  that  t.hey  endeavoured  to 
fpread  among  the  clergy,  who  were  generally  foured, 
even  with  relation  to  the  Queen  herfeif,  beyond 
what  could  be  imagined  poffible. 

Now  having  given  a  full  relation  of  our  coun- 
fels  and  other  affairs  at  home,  I  ihall  next  confider 
the  progrefs  of  thofe  abroad.  The  firft  operation 
of  the  campaign  was  before  Gibraltar  :  Leak  was 
failing  from  Lifbon  thither,  and  as  he  went  out  he 
met  Dilks,  who  was  fent  from  England,  to  en-» 
creafe  his  force;  by  this  addition  he  had  a  ftrong 
fleet  of  30  men  of  war,  fo  he  held  on  his  courfe 
The  Siege  witn  a^  expedition,  hoping  to  find  Pointy  in  the 
of  Gibral-  bay  of  Gibraltar  •,  but  a  great  ftorm  had  blown  all, 
tar  raifed.  but  five  mips,  up  the  Mediterranean.  Pointy  re- 
mained only  with  thefe,  when  he  was  furprifed  by 
Leak,  who  did  quickly  overpower  him,  and  took 
three  capital  fhips ;  the  other  two,  that '  were  the 
greater!  of  them,  were  run  afhore,  and  burnt  near 
Marbella.  Leak  failed  to  the  Levant,  to  fee  if  he 
could  overtake  thofe  fhips,  that  the  wind  had 
driven  from  the  reft ;  but  after  a  fruitlefs  purfuit 
for  fome  days,  he  returned  back  to  Gibraltar: 
That  garrifon  was  now  fo  well  fupplied,  that  the 
Spaniards  loft  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  it ; 
fo  they  raifed  the  Siege,  turning  it  into  a  very 
feeble  blockade.  This  advantage  came  at  the  fame 
{ime  that  Verue  was  loft,  to  ballance  it. 

Now  the  campaign  was  to  be  opened,  the  Duke 
@f  Marlborough  defigned  that  the  Mofelle  fhould 
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be  the  fcene  of  action,  and  care  had  been  taken  to    1705. 
lay  up  Magazines  of  all  forts  in  Triers :  The  States  <— v— -J 
consented,  that  he  mould  carry  the  greater!:  part  T^fPa^e 
of  their  army  to  the  Mofelle,  and  refolved  to  lie  borough 
on  the  defensive  upon  their  own  frontiers  ;  for  they  marched 
reckoned  that  how  ftrong  foever  the  Elector  of  Ba-  to  Triers, 
varia's   army  was   at   that   time,  yet  whenfoever 
France  mould  be  prefled,  with  fo  great  a  force  as 
they  reckoned  would  be  on  the  Mofelle,  he  would 
be  ordered  to  fend  fuch  detachments  thither,  that  his 
army  would  be  quickly  diminifhed,  and  fo  would 
not  have  the  fuperior  ftrength  long.     Prince  Lewis 
of  Baden  feemed  to  like  this  fcheme  of  the  cam- 
paign fo  well,  and  had  concurred  fo  cordially  in 
the  concert  of  it,  during  the  winter,  that  no  doubt 
was  made  of  his  being  both  able  and  willing,  to  en- 
ter upon  this   new   fcene  of  the  war :  But  as  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  fetting  out,  depending 
on  his  concurrence,    he  received  an  exprefs  from 
him,  excufing  himfelf  both  on  his  own  want  of 
health,  and  becaufe  the  force  he  had  about  him  was 
not  confiderable,  nor  was  that,  which  he  expected, 
like  to  come  to  him  fo  foon  as  might  be  wifhed  for. 
This  could  not  ftop  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  fet   his  heart  on   opening  the  campaign 
in  thofe  parts,  and  had  great  hopes  of  fuccefs :  So 
he  refolved  to  pufh  the  matter,  as  far  as  he  could. 
He  went  to  the  Prince  of  Baden  to  concert  matters 
with  him  -,  whofe  ill  health  feemed  only  to  be  a 
pretence  :  It  was  true,    that  the  Princes  and  cir- 
cles ol  the  empire  had  not  fent  in  their  quotas,  but 
it  appeared  that  there  was  already  flrengh  enough, 
in  conjunction  with  the  army,  that  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  to  bring,  to  advance,  and  open 
the  campaign  with  great  advantage,    at  leafb  'till 
detachments  mould  come  from  other  parts  :  The 
Prince  of  Baden  at  laft  confented  to  this,  and  pro- 
mifed   to   follow,    with   all   the   forces   he  could 
bring. 

The 
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1705.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  fo  fatisfied  with 
< — ./-— J  thefe  afiurances,  that  he  came  back  to  his  army, 
Expedmg  ancj  qyickened  their  march,  fo  that  he  brought 
ofBaden"  tnem  to  Triers ;  and  he  advanced  eight  leagues 
further,  through  fo  many  defiles,  that  the  French 
might  eafily  have  made  his  march  both  dangerous 
and  difficult.  He  pofted  himfelf  very  near  Maref- 
chal  Villars's  camp,  not  doubting  but  that  the 
Prince  of  Baden  would  quickly  follow  him :  In- 
ftead  of  that,  he  repeated  his  former  excufe  of  want 
of  health  and  force.'  That  which  gave  the  worft 
fufpicions  of  him  was,  that  it  appeared  plainly, 
that  the  French  knew  what  he  intended  to  do,  and 
their  management  fhewed  they  depended  on  it ;  for 
they  ordered  no  detachments  to  encreafe  M.  Villars's 
army :  On  the  contrary,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
having  the  fuperior  force,  prefTed  the  States  on  their 
frontier.  Huy  was  befieged  and  taken,  after  it 
had  beyond  all  expectation  held  out  ten  days  : 
Liege  was  attacked  next  •,  the  town  was  taken,  but 
the  citadel  held  out.  Upon  this,  the  States  lent 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  march  back  with 
all  poffible  hafte  •,  he  had  then  eat  up  the  forage 
round  about  him,  and  was  out  of  all  hope,  of  the 
Prince  of  Baden's  coming  to  join  him  •,  fo  he  faw 
the  neceffity  of  marching  back,  after  he  had  loft 
fome  weeks  in  a  fruitlefs  attempt :  He  made  fuch 
hafte  in  his  march,  that  he  loft  many  of  his  men 
in  the  way ,  by  fatigue  and  defertion ;  the 
French  gave  him  no  trouble,  neither  while  he  lay 
fo  near  their  camp,  nor  when  he  drew  off,  to 
march  away  with  fo  much  hafte.  To  compleat 
Who  fail-  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Germans,  thofe  who  were 
cd  him.  ieft  witj1  tne  Magazines  at  Triers,  pretending  dan- 
ger, deftroyed  them  all,  and  abandoning  Triers, 
retired  Back  to  the  Rhine. 

The  Prince  of  Baden's  conduct   through   this 

whole  matter  was  liable  to  great  cenfure  :    The 

worft  fufpicion  was,  that  he  was  corrupted  by  the 

French.     Thofe  who  did  not  carry  their  cenfure  fo 
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far,  attributed  his  acting  as  he  did  to  his  pride,  and 
thought  he,  envying  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  apprehending  that  the  whole  glory  of  the  cam- 
paign would  be  afcribed  to  him,  fmce  he  had  the 
ftronger  army,  chofe  rather  to  defeat  the  whole  de- 
fign,  than  fee  another  carry  away  the  chief  honour 
of  any  fucceiTes,  that  might  have  happened.     The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  came  back  in  good  time  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  the  citadel  of  Liege  ;    and  he  re- 
took Huy  in  three  days  :  After  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dutch  army,    he  advanced  towards  the 
French  lines  :  He  for  fome  days  amufed  them  with  The  Duke 
feints  ;  at  laft  he  made  the  attack,  where  he  had  of  Marl- 
defigned  it,  and  broke  through  the  lines,  and  gave  borough 
a  great  defeat  to  the  body  of  the  French  that  de-  r^r^the 
fended  them,  with  the  lofs  only  of  feven  men  on  French 
his  fide  •,   and  fo  without  more  oppofition  he  came  lines, 
very  near  Louvain,  the  Dyle  running  between  his 
camp  and  the  town :  A  deluge  of  rain  fell  that 
night,  and  fwelled  the  Dyle  fo,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  to  pafs  it.     This  gave  the  French  time  to  re- 
cover themfelves  out  of  the  ftrft  confternaticn,  that 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  put  them  in :  After  a 
few  days,  when  the  pafling  the  Dyle  was  practica- 
ble, the  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave  orders  for  it : 
But  the  French  were  ported  with  fo  much  advan- 
tage on  the  other  fide,  that  the  Dutch  Generals  The 
perfuaded  the  deputies  of  the  States,  that  they  mult  Dut^ 
run  a  great  rifque,   if  they  mould  venture  to  force  ^ntur"a 
the  pafiage.     The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  a  battle, 
little  mortified  with  this,  but  he  bore  it  calmly, 
and  moved  another  way.     After  fome  few  moti- 
ons, another  occafion  was  offered,  which  he  intend- 
ed to  lay  hold  on  :  Orders  were  given  to  force  the 
paiTage  ;    but  a  motion  through  a  wood,  that  was 
thought  neceffary  to  fupport  that,  was  not  believed 
practicable :  So  the  deputies  of  the  States  were  a~ 
gain  polTelTed  with  the  danger  of  the  attempt ;  and 
they  thought  their  affairs  were  in  fo  good  a  con- 
dition. 
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dition,  that  fuch  a  defperate  undertaking,  as  that 
feemed  to  be,  was  not  to  be  ventured  on. 

This  was  very  uneafy  to  the  Duke,  but  he  was 
forced  to  fubmit  to  it,  tho5  very  unwillingly  :  All 
agreed  that  the  enterprize  was  bold  and  doubtful  ; 
fome  thought  it  mull  have  fucceeded,  though  with 
fome  lofs  at  firfl  ;  and  that  if  it  had  fucceeded,  it 
might  have  proved  a  decifive  action ;  others  indeed 
looked  on  it  as  too  defperate.  A  great  breach  was 
like  to  arife  upon  this,  both  in  the  army,  and  a- 
mong  the  States  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Holland,  in  Amfterdam  in  particular  -,  where  the 
burghers  came  in  a  body  to  the  Stadthoufe,  com- 
plaining of  the  deputies,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  not  fuller  powers. 

I  can  give  no  judgment  in  fo  nice  a  point,  in 
which  military  men  were  of  very  different  opi- 
nions, fome  j uHifying  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
as  much  as  others  cenfured  him  :  He  mewed  great 
temper  on  this  occafion,  and  though  it  gave  him  a 
very  fenfible  trouble,  yet  he  fet  himfelf  to  calm  all 
the  heat,  that  was  railed  upon  it.  The  campaign 
in  Flanders  produced  nothing  after  this,  but  fruit- 
less marches,  while  our  troops  were  lubiifted  in  the 
enemy's  country,  'till  the  time  came  of  going  into 
winter-quarters.  Prince  Lewis's  backwardnefs,  and 
the  caution  of  the  deputies  of  the  States,  made  this 
campaign  lefs  glorious  than  was  expected ;  for  I 
never  knew  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  go  out  fo 
full  of  hopes,  as  in  the  beginning  of  it :  But  things 
had  not  anfwered  his  expect. ation. 
The  Em-  This  furnmer  the  Emperor  Leopold  died  :  He 
peror's  was  the  mofl-  knowing  and  the  moll  virtuous  Prince 
h  i€t  "d  °^  *"s  communion  ;  only  he  wanted  the  judgment 
that  was  necelfary  for  conducting  great  affairs,  in 
fuch  critical  times  :  He  was  almoil  always  be- 
trayed, and  yet  he  was  fo  firm  to  thofe,  who  had 
the  addrefs  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  his  good 
opinion  and  confidence,  that  it  was  not  pdffible  tQ 
let  him  fee  thofe  mifcarriages,  that  ruined  his  af- 
fairs 
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fairs  fo  often,  and  brought  them  fometimes  near  the 
laft  extremities  :  Of  thefe  every  body  elfe  feemed 
more  fenfible  than  he  himfelf.  He  was  devout  and 
ftrict  in  his  religion,  and  was  fo  implicit  in  his  fub- 
miffion  to  thole  priefts,  who  had  credit  with  him, 
the  Jefuits  in  particular,  that  he  owed  all  his  trou- 
bles to  their  counfels.  The  perfecution  they  began 
in  Hungary  raifed  one  great  war  ;  which  gave  the 
Turks  occafion  to  befiege  Vienna,  by  which  he  was 
almofl  entirely  fwallowed  up  :  This  danger  did  not 
produce  more  caution  *,  after  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
witz,  there  was  fo  much  violence  and  oppreffion  in 
the  government  of  Hungary,  both  of  Papifts  and 
Proteftants,  that  this  raifed  a  fecond  war  there, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  revolt  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  brought  him  a  fecond  time  very  near 
utter  ruin  :  Yet  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on, 
either  to  punifh,  or  fo  much  as  to  fufpect  thofe, 
who  had  fo  fatally  entangled  his  affairs  ;  that  with- 
out foreign  aid  nothing  could  have  extricated  them. 
He  was  naturally  merciful  to  a  fault,  for  even  the 
punifhment  of  criminals  was  uneafy  to  him  :  Yet 
all  the  cruelty  in  the  perfecution  of  hereticks  feemed 
to  raife  no  relenting  in  him.  It  could  not  but  be 
obferved  by  all  Proteftants,  how  much  the  ill  in- 
fluence of  the  Popifh  Religion  appeared  in  him, 
who  was  one  of  the  mildeft  and  moft  virtuous 
Princes  of  the  age,  fince  cruelty  in  the  matters  of 
religion  had  a  full  courfe  under  him,  though  it 
was  as  contrary  to  his  natural  temper,  as  it  was  to 
his  interefts,  and  proved  oftner  than  once  almoft 
fatal  to  all  his  affairs.  His  fon  Jofeph,  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  fucceeded  him  both  in  his 
hereditary  and  elective  dignities  :  It  was  given  out, 
that  he  would  apply  himfelf  much  to  bufinefs,  and 
would  avoid  thofe  rocks  on  which  his  father  had 
ftruck,  and  almoft  fplit  •,  and  correct  thofe  errors 
to  which  his  father's  eafinefs  had  expofed  him  :  He 
promifed  to  thofe  minifters,  that  the  Queen  and 
the  States  had  in  his  court,  that  he  would  offer  all 

rea- 
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1705.  reafonable  terms  to  the  Hungarians  :  And  he  con* 
v— v— » fented  to  their  fetting  a  treaty  on  foot,  in  which 
they  were  to  be  the  mediators,  and  become  the 
guarantees  for  the  obfervance  of  fuch  articles,  as 
mould  be  agreed  on  ;  and  he  gave  great  hopes, 
that  he  would  not  continue  in  that  iubje&ion  to 
the  priefls,  with  which  his  father  had  been  capti* 
vated. 

He  defired  to  confer  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  to  concert  all  affairs  with  him  :  The 
Queen  confented  to  this,  and  the  Duke  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  freedom 
and  confidence,  and  he  had  all  affurances  given 
him,  that  could  be  given  in  words  :  He  found, 
that  the  Emperor  was  highly  diffatisfied  with  the 
Prince  of  Baden,  but  he  had  fuch  credit  in  the 
Empire,  efpecially  with  the  circles  of  Suabia  and 
Franconia,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  bear  with  that, 
which  could  not  be  helped.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough returned  through  the  hereditary  domini- 
ons to  Berlin,  where  he  had  learned  fo  perfectly  to 
accommodate  himfelf  to  that  King's  temper,  that 
he  fucceeded  in  every  thing  he  propofed,  and  re- 
newed all  treaties  for  one  year  longer.  He  came 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  there 
he  gave  them  full  aflurances  of  the  Queen's  ad- 
hering firmly  to  their  interefts,  in  maintaining  the 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  in  their  family,  with  which 
the  Elector  was  fully  fatisfied  :  But  it  appeared  that 
the  Electorefs  had  a  mind,  to  be  invited  over  to 
England.  From  thence  he  came  back  to  Holland, 
and  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  before  he  came . 
over  to  England.  Thus  I  have  call  all  that  relates 
to  him,  in  one  continued  feries,  though  it  ran  out 
into  a  courfe  of  many  months. 
Affairs  in  The  German  army  was  not  brought  together  be- 
Germany.  fore  Auguft  :  It  was  a  very  brave  one,  yet  it  did 
not  much  ;  the  French  gave  way,  and  retired  before 
them  :  Haguenaw  and  fome  other  places  were  left 
by  the  French,  and  pofleffed  by  the  Imperialifts  : 

A  block- 
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A  blockade  was  laid  to  Fort  Lewis.  But  nothing  1705. 
was  done  by  that  noble  army,  equal  either  to  their  ^— - v— ■■* 
numbers  and  ftrength,  or  to  the  reputation  that  the 
Prince  of  Baden  had  formerly  acquired.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  general  expectation  ;  for  it  was 
thought,  that  being  at  the  head  of  fo  great  an  army, 
he  would  have  ftudied  to  have  fignalized  himfelf, 
if  it  had  been  but  to  rival  the  glory,  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  had  ac- 
quired. 

Prince  Eugene  had  a  hard  time  in  Italy  :  He  had  And  in 
a  weak  army,  and  it  was  both  ill-provided  and  ill-  itaIy-  , 
paid  j  he  was  long  fhut  up  within  the  country  of 
Bergamo  •,  at  laft:  he  broke  through  to  Gufano  ; 
where  there  was  a  very  hot  action  between  him  and 
the  Duke  of  Vendofme  -,  both  fides  pretended  they 
had  the  victory,  yet  the  Duke  of  Vendofme  re- 
paired the  river,  and  the  Imperialists  kept  the  field 
of  battle.  The  French  threatned  Turin  with  a 
fiege,  but  they  began  with  Chivas,  which  held  out 
fome  months,  and  was  at  laft  abandoned  ;  the 
Duke  of  Feuillade  commanded  the  army  near  Tu- 
rin, and  feemed  to  difpofe  every  thing  in  order  to  - 
a  fiege  ;  but  the  defign  was  turned  upon  Nice, 
tho'  late  in  the  year  :  They  made  a  brave  refiflance 
for  many  weeks  ;  in  December  they  were  forced  to 
capitulate,  and  the  place  was  demolifhed  by  the 
French. 

Thefirmnefs,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  expreffed  un- 
der all  thefe  lofles,  was  the  wonder  of  all  Europe  ♦, 
he  had  now  but  afmall  army  of  8000  foot  and  4000 
horfe,  and  had  fcarce  territory  enough  to  fupport 
thefe  ;  he  had  no  considerable  places  left  him  but 
Turin  and  Coni  :  But  he  feemed  refolved  to  be  dri- 
ven out  of  all,  rather  than  abandon  the  alliance. 
His  Dutchefs  with  all  the  clergy,  and  indeed  all  his 
lubjects,  prayed  him  to  fubmit  to  the  neceffity  of 
his  affairs ;  nothing  could  make  him  ;  he  admitted 
none  ol  his  Bifhops  nor  Clergy  into  his  Councils, 
and  as  his  Envoy  the  Count  Briancon  told  me,  he 
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had  no  certain  Father-Confefibr,  but  fent  forhetimes 
to  the  Dominicans,  and  fometimes  to  the  Fran- 
cifcans  For  a  prieft,  when  he  intended  to  go  to  con* 
feflion. 
Affairs  in  I  turn  next  to  Spain*  which  was  this  year  a  fcene 
Spam.  Qf  mofl-  important  tranfactions :  The  firft  cam- 
paign in  Portugal  before  the  hot  feafon,  produced 
nothing :  The  iecond  campaign  feemed  to  promife 
fomewhat,  but  the  conduct  was  fo  feeble,  that 
though  the  Earl  of  Gallway  did  all  that  was  pof* 
fible*  to  put  things  in  a  good  pofture*  yet  he  faw  a 
difpofition  in  the  minifters,  and  in  their  whole  m^ 
nagement,  that  made  him  often  defpair,  and  wifh 
himfelf  out  of  the  fervice.  Fagel,  that  commanded 
the  Dutch  forces,  acted  in  every  thing  in  oppofition 
to  him,  and  it  was  vifible  that  the  minifters  did 
iecretly  encourage  that,  by  which  they  excufed 
themfelves. 
A  fleet  King  Charles  was  fo  difgufted  with  thefe  pro* 

and  army  ceec[ings,  that  ne  was  become  quite  weary  of  ftay- 
Spain.  ino  m  Portugal :  So  when  the  fleet  of  the  allies 
came  to  Lifbon  with  an  army  on  board,  of  above 
5000  men,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough, he  refolved  to  go  aboard,  and  to  try  his 
fortune  with  them.  The  Almirante  of  Caftile  died 
about  that  time  ;  fome  thought  that  was  a  great 
lofs  •,  though  others  did  not  let  fo  high  a  value  up- 
on him,  nor  on  any  of  the  intrigues  that  were  a- 
mong  the  Grandees  at  Madrid  :  They  were  indeed 
offended  with  feveral  fmall  matters  in  King  Phi- 
lip's conducl,  and  with  the  afcendant,  that  the 
French  had  in  all  their  councils  i  for  they  faw  every 
thing  was  directed  by  orders  fent  from  Verfailles, 
and  that  their  King  was  really  but  a  Viceroy  :  They 
were  alfo  highly  provoked  at  fome  innovations 
made  in  the  ceremonial,  which  they  valued  above 
more  important  matters  ;  many  feemed  difgufted 
at  that  conducl:,  and  withdrew  from  the  court. 
The  Marquis  of  Leganes  was  confidered,  as  moft 
active  in  infufing  jealoufies  and  a  diflike  of  the  Go- 
vernment 
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vernment  into  the  other  Grandees,  fo  he  was  feized 
on,  and  fent  prifoner  to  Navarre  •,  the  Grandees,  in 
all  their  conduct,  mewed  more  of  a  haughty  ful- 
lenneis  in  maintaining  their  own  privileges,  than 
of  a  generous  refolution  to  free  their  country  from 
the  flavery,  under  which  it  was  fallen  •,  they  feemed 
neither  to  have  heads  capable  of  laying  any  iblid 
defigns,  for  making  off  the  yoke,  nor  hearts  brave 
enough  to  undertake  it. 

Our  fleet  failed  from  Lifbon  with  King  Charles  ; 
they  ftopt  at  Gibraltar  ;  and  carried  along  with 
them  the  Prince  of  HelTe,  who  had  been  lb  long 
Governor  of  Barcelona,  that  he  knew  both  the 
tempers,  and  the  ftrength,  and  importance  of  the 
place.  The  firft  defign  of  this  expedition  was  con- 
certed with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  -,  and  the  forces 
they  had  on  board,  were  either  to  join  him,  or  tQ 
make  an  attempt  on  Naples  or  Sicily,  as.  mould  be 
found  molt  advifeable  :  There  were  agents  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  Spain,  to  give  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  difpofition  people  were  in,  and  of 
what  feemed  moft  practicable.  A  body  of  men 
rofe  in  Catalonia  about  Vick  :  Upon  the  knowledge 
King  Charles  had  of  this,  and  upon  other  adver- 
tifements  that  were  fent  to  our  Court,  of  the  difpo-» 
fitions  of  thole  of  that  principality,  the  orders  which 
King  Charles  defired  were  lent ;  and  brought  by  a 
runner,  that  was  difpatched  from  the  Queen  to  the 
fleet  :  So  the  fleet  fleered  to  the  coaft  of  Catalonia, 
to  try  what  could  be  done  there.  The  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, who  had  fet  his  heart  on  Italy,  and  on 
Prince  Eugene,  was  not  a  little  difpleafed  with  this, 
as  appeared  in  a  long  letter  from  him,  which  the 
Lord  Treafurer  fhewed  me. 

They  landed  not  far  from  Barcelona,    and  were  They 
joined  with  many  Miquelets  and  others  of  the  coun-  lanae° 
try;  thefe  were  good  at  plundering,  but  could  not  cciona', 
iubmit  to  a  regular  difcipline,  nor  were   they  wil- 
ling to  expofe   themfelves   to   dangerous   fervices. 
Barcelona  had  a  garrifon  of  5000  men  in  it  \  thefe 
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were  commanded  by  officers,  who  were  entirely  in 
the  interests  of  King  Phiiip  •,  it  feemed  a  very  un- 
reafonable  thing  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  fuch  a 
place,  with  lb  imall  a  force  •,  they  could  not  de- 
pend on  the  raw  and  undifciplined  multitudes,  that 
came  in  to  join  them,  who  if  things  fucceeded  not 
in  their  hands,  would  loon  abandon  them,  or  per- 
haps ftudy  to  merit  a  pardon,    by   cutting  their 
throats.     A  council  of  war  was.  called,  to  conililt 
on  what  could  be  propoied  and  done  •,  Stanhope, 
who  was  one  of  them,  told  me,  that  both  Englifli 
and  Dutch  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  fiege  could 
not  be  undertaken,  with  fo  fmall  a  force  •,  thole 
within  being  as  ftrong  as  they  were,    nor  did  they 
fee  any  tiring  elfe  worth  the   attempting  :  They 
therefore  thought  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  but 
that  they  were  all  to  go  again  on  board,  and  to 
confider  what  courfe  was  next  to  be  taken,  before 
the  feafon  were  fpent,  when  the  fleet  would  be 
obliged  to  return  back  again,  and  if  they  could  not 
fix  themfelves  any  where  before  that  time,   they 
muft  fail  back  with  the  fleet.    The  Prince  of  Heffe 
only  was  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to>fit  down 
before  Barcelona  ;  he  faid,  he  had  fecret  intelligence 
of  the  good  affections  of  many  in  the  town,  who 
were  well-known  to  him,    and  on  whom  he  relied, 
and  he  undertook  to  anfwer  for  their  fuccefs  :  This 
could  not  fatisfy  thofe  who  knew  nothing  of  His  fe- 
crets,  and  fo  could  only  judge  of  things  by  what 
appeared  to  them. 
The  Kins      The  debate  1  ailed  fome  hours  :  In  conclufion, 
preffed      the  King  himfelf  fpoke  near  half  an  hour  ;    he  re- 
the  fiege.  fumed  the  whole  debate,  he  anfwered  all  the  objec- 
tions that  were  made  againft  the  fiege  ;  and  treated 
every  one  of  thofe  who  had  made  them,  as  he  an- 
fwered them,   with  particular  civilities  •,    he   fup- 
ported  the  truth  of  what  the  Prince  of  Heffe  had 
aflerted,  as  being  known  to  himfelf ;    he  faid,  in 
the  ftate  in  which  his  affairs  then  flood,  nothing 
could  be  propoied  tiiat  had  not  great  difficulties  in 
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it,  all  was  doubtful,  and  much  muft  be  put  to  ha- 
zard ;  but  this  feemed  lefs  dangerous  than  any 
other  thing  that  was  propofed  :  Many  of  his  fub- 
jecls  had  come  and  declared  for  him,  to  the  hazard 
of  their  lives  ;  it  became  him  therefore  to  let  them 
fee,  that  he  would  run  the  fame  hazard  with  them  i 
he  dented  that  they  would  ftay  fo  long  with  him* 
'till  fuch  attempts  fhould  be  made,  that  all  the 
world  might  be  convinced,  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  and  he  hoped  that  till  that  appeared,  they 
would  not  leave  him  ;  he  added,  that  if  their  or- 
ders did  oblige  them  to  leave  him,  yet  he  could  not 
leave  his  own  fubjefts  :  Upon  this  they  refolved  to 
fit  down  before  Barcelona.  They  were  all  amazed 
to  fee  fo  young  a  Prince,  fo  little  practifed  in  bufi- 
nefs,  argue  in  fo  nice  a  point,  with  fo  much  force, 
and  conclude  with  fuch  heroical  refolutions.  This 
proved  happy  in  many  refpects  •,  it  came  to  be 
known  afterwards,  that  the  Catalans  and  Mique- 
lets,  who  had  joined  them,  hearing  that  they  were 
refolved  to  abandon  them,  and  go  back  to  their 
mips,  had  refolved,  either  out  of  refentment,  or 
that  they  might  merit  their  pardon,  to  murder  as 
many  of  them  as  they  could.  When  this  fmall 
army  fate  down  before  Barcelona,  they  found  they 
were  too  weak  to  befiege  it  ;  they  could  fcarce 
mount  their  cannon  :  When  they  came  to  examine 
their  ftores,  they  found  them  very  defective  ;  and 
far  fhort  of  the  quantities  that  by  their  lifts  they 
expected  to  find ;  whether  this  flowed  from  trea- 
chery or  careleffnefs,  I  will  not  determine  ;  there  is 
much  of  both  in  all  our  offices.  It  foon  appeared 
that  the  intelligence  was  true,  concerning  the  incli- 
nations of  thole  in  the  town,  their  affections  were 
entire  for  King  Charles  :  But  they  were  over-awed 
by  the  garrilon,  and  by  Velafco,  who  as  well  as 
the  Duke  of  Popoli,  who  had  the  chief  command, 
was  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  King  Philip.  De- 
ferters  came  daily  from  the  town  and  brought  them 
intelligence  :  The  moll  confiderable  thing  was,  that 
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1705.  fort  Montjuy  was  very  ill  guarded,  it  being 
* — * — '  thought  above  their  ftrength  to  make  an  attempt 
f°rt  .  on  it ;  ib  it  was  concluded  that  all  the  hopes  of  re- 
attacked  during  Barcelona  lay  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  defign 
on  that  tort.  Two  bodies  were  ordered  to  march 
.fecretly  that  night,  and  to  move  towards  the  other 
.fide  of  Barcelona,  that  the  true  defign  might  not 
befufpedted,  for  all  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  lay  in  the 
iecrecy  of  the  march.  The  firft  body  confifted  of 
800,  and  both  the  Prince  of  Heffe  and  the  Earl 
-of  Peterborough  led  them  :  The  other  body  con- 
fifted of  600,  who  were  to  follow  thefe  at  fome 
-diftance  ;  and  were  not  to  come  above  half  way  up 
the  hill,  till  further  order  :  Stanhope  led  this  body, 
from  whom  I  had  this  account.  They  drew  up 
with  them  fome  fmall  field-pieces  and  mortars  ; 
they  had  taken  a  great  compafs,  and  had  marched 
.all  night,  and  were  much  fatigued  by  the  time 
that  they  had  gained  the  top,  of  the  hill-,  three 
hundred  of  them,-  being  commanded  to  another 
fide  of  the  fort,  were  feparated  from  the  reft,  and 
miftaking  their  way,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  men,  lent  up  from  the  town  to  reinforce  the 
garrifon  in  the  fort :  before  they  were  feparated, 
the  whole  body  had  attacked  the  out-works,  and 
carried  them  ;  but  while  the  Prince  of  Heffe  was 
leading  on  his  men  he  received  a  fhot  in  his  body, 
upon  which  he  fell  •,  yet  he  would  not  be  carried 
off,  but  continued  too  long  in  the  place  giving  or- 
ders, and  died  in  a  few  hours,  much  and  jufty  la- 
mented. The  Governor  of  the  fort,  feeing  a  fmall 
body  in  poffeffion  of  the  out-works,  relblved  to  fally 
out  upon  them,  and  drew  up  400  men  in  order  to  it  ; 
thefe  would  foon  have  mattered  a  fmall  and  wearied 
body,  difheartened  by  lb  great  a  lofs  -,  fo  that  if  he 
had  followed  his  refolution  all  was  loft,  for  all  that 
Stanhope  could  have  done,  was,  to  receive,  and 
bring  off  fuch  as  could  get  to  him;  but  one  of 
thole  newly  taken,  happening  to  cry  out,  O  poor 
Prince  of  Heffe,  the  Governor  hearing  this,  called 
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for  him,  and  examined  him,  and  when  he  learned 
that  both  die  Prince  of  Heffe  and  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborough were  with  that  body,  he  concluded 
that  the  whole  army  was  certainly  coming  up  after 
them  •,  and  reflecting  on  that,  he  thought  it  was 
not  fit  for  him  to  expofe  his  men,  fince  he  believed 
the  body  they  were  to  attack  would  be  foon  muck 
fuperior  to  him  -,  fo  he  refolved  not  to  rifque  a 
fally,  but  to  keep  within  and  maintain  the  fort  a- 
gainft  them.  Thus  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  con- 
tinued quiet  in  the  out-works,  and  being  reinforced 
with  more  men,  he  attacked  the  fort,  but  with  no 
great  hopes  of  fuceeeding  :  He  threw  a  few  bombs 
into  it,  one  of  thefe  fell  happily  into  the  magazine 
of  powder,  and  blew  it  up  :  By  this  the  Gover- 
nor and  fome  of  the  beft  officers  were  killed,  which 
ftruck  the  reft  with  fuch  a  confternation,  that  they 
delivered  up  the  place.  This  iuccefs  gave  them  And  ta- 
great  hopes,  the  town  lying  juft  under  the  hill, 
which  the  fort  ftood  on :  Upon  this  the  party  in 
Barcelona,  that  was  well  affected  to  King  Charles, 
began  to  take  heart,  and  to  mew  themfelves  : 
And  after  a  few  days  fiege,  another  happy  bomb 
fell  with  fo  good  an  effect,  that  the  garrifon  was 
torced#  to  capitulate. 

King  Charles  was  received  into  Barcelona,  with       ♦ 
great   expreffions  of  joy  :    In  the   firft  tranfport, 
they  feemed  refolved  to  break  through  the  arti- 
cles  granted   to   the   garrifon,    and   to   make  fa- 
crifices  of  the  chief  officers  at  leaft.     Upon   that  Barcelona 
the    Earl   of  Peterborough,     with  Stanhope    and  capitu- 
other  officers,  rode  about  the  ftreets,  to  flop  this  ate  * 
fury,  and  to  prevail  with  the  people  to  maintain 
their  articles  religiouily  •,    and  in  doing  this,  Stan- 
hope faid  to  me,  they  ran  a  greater  hazard,  from 
the  mooting  and  fire,  that  was  flying  about  in  that 
diforder,  than  they  had  done  during  the  whole  fiege: 
They  at  laft  quieted  the  people,  and  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation were  punctually  obferved.      Upon  this 
unexpected  fuccels,  the  whole  principality  of  Cata- 
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Ionia  declared  for  King  Charles :  I  will  not  profe- 
cute  this  relation  fo  minutely  in  other  parts  of  it, 
fraving  fet  down  fo  particularly,  that  which  I  had 
from  fo  good  a  hand,  chiefly  to  fet  forth  the  fig- 
nal  fteps  of  Providence,  that  did  appear  in  this 
matter. 

Soon  after,    our  fleet  failed  back  to  England, 

and  Stanhope  was  fent  over  in  it,    to  give  a  full 

relation  of  this  great  tranfaction  :    By  him  King 

King    ^    Charles  wrote  to  the  Queen  a  long  and  clear  ac^ 

letters    S   ^0i;rit  °f  a11  his  affairs  '  fuil  °f  §reat  acknowledge- 
ments of  her  affiftance,  with  a  high  commendation 

of  all  her  fubjects,  more  particularly  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  :  The  Queen  was  pleafed  to  fhew  me 
the  letter  \  it  was  all  writ  in  his  own  hand,  and  the 
French  of  it  was  fo  little  correct,  that  it  was  not 
like  what  a  Secretary  would  have  drawn  for  him  : 
fo  from  that  I  concluded  he  penned  it  himfelf. 
The  Lord  Treafurer  had  likewife  another  long  let- 
ter from  him,  which  he  fhewed  me :  It  was  all  in 
his  own  hand :  Ode  correction  feemed  to  make  it 
evident,  that  he  himfelf  compofed  it.  He 
wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  that  he  muft 
depend  on  his  Protection  ;  upon  reflection,  that 
word  feemed  not  fit  for  him  to  ufe  to  a  fubject,  fo  it 
was  darned  out,  but  the  letters  were  (till  plain,  and 
Infteacl  of  it  Application  was  writ  over  head  :  Thefe 
letters  gave  a  great  idea  of  fo  young  and  unexperi- 
enced a  Prince,  who  was  able  to  write  with  fo  much 
clearnefs,  judgment,  and  force.  By  all  that  is  re- 
ported of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenftein,  that  King 
could  not  receive  any  great  afiiftance  from  him  : 
He  was  fpoken  of,  as  a  man  of  a  low  genius,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  ways  of  enriching  him- 
felf, even  at  the  hazard  of  ruining  his  matter's  bu- 
finefs. 
Affairs  at  Our  affairs  at  fea  were  more  profperous  this  year, 
f?*r  than  they  had  been  formerly  ;  In  the  beginning  of 

the  feafon  our  cruizers  took  fo  many  of  the  French 
privateers,  that  we  had  fome  thoufands  of  their  fea^ 
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men  in  our  hands :  We  kept  fuch  a  fquadron  before 
Breft,  that  the  French  fleet  did  not  think  fit  to  ven- 
ture out,  and  their  Toulon  fquadron  had  fuffered  fo 
much  in  the  action  of  the  former  years,  that  they 
either  could  not,  or  would  not  venture  out :  By 
this  means  our  navigation  was  fafe,  and  our  trade 
was  prolperons. 

The  fecond  camDaign  in  Portugal  ended  worfe 
than  the  firft :  Badajos  was  befieged,  and  the  Earl 
of  Gallway  hoped  he  fhould  have  been  quickly  maf- 
ter  of  it ;  but  his  hopes  were  not  well  grounded,  for 
the  fiege  was  railed  :  In  one  action  the  Earl  of  Gall-  The  fiege 
way's  arm  was  broke  by  a  cannon-ball :  It  was  cut  of  Badajos 
off,  and  for  fome  days  his  life  was  in  great  danger  ;  l'a1^- 
the  mifcarriage  of  the  defign  heightening  the  fever- 
that  followed  his  wound,  by  the  vexation  that  it 
gave  him.  But  now  upon  the  news  from  Catalonia, 
the  councils  of  Portugal  were  quite  changed :  They  Thecoun- 
had  a  better  profpect  than  formerly,  of  the  reduc-  cils  of  Por- 
tion of  Spain :  The  War  was  now  divided,  which  tuSal- 
lay  wholly  upon  them  before :  And  the  French  party 
in  that  court  had  no  more  the  old  pretence,  to  ex- 
cufe  their  councils  by,  which  was,  that  it  was  not 
fit  for  them  to  engage  themfelves  too  deep  in  that 
war,  nor  to  provoke  the  Spaniards  too  much,  and 
fo  expofe  themfelves  to  revenges,  if  the  allies  mould 
defpair  and  grow  weary  of  the  war,  and  recall  their 
troops  and  fleets.  But  now  that  they  faw  the  war 
carried  on  fo  far,  in  the  remoter!  corner  of  Spain, 
which  muft  give  a  great  diverfion  to  king  Philip's 
forces,  it  feemed  a  much  fafer,  as  well  as  it  was  an 
eafier  thing  to  carry  on  the  war,  with  more  vigour 
for  the  future.  Upon  this  ail  poflible  affarances 
were  given  the  Earl  of  Gallway,  that  things  fhould 
be  conducted  hereafter  fully  to  his  content  So  that 
by  two  of  his  difpatches,  which  the  Lord  Treafurei* 
fhewed  me,  it  appeared  that  he  was  then  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  fincerity  of  their  intentions,  of  which 
he  was  in  great  doubt,  or  rather  defpairing  formerly. 
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1705.         In  Hungary  matters  went  on  very  doubtfully: 
<_-. -v- ^j  Traniylvania  was  almoft  entirely  reduced  ;  Ragotzi 
HffirS  m  ^ac1-  great  misfortunes  there,  as  the  court  of  Vienna 
ung  /•  pUbli(hed  the  progrefs  of  the  new  emperor's  arms, 
but  this  was  not  to  be  much  depended  on:    They 
could  net  conceal  on  the  other  hand  the  great  rava- 
ges,   that  the  malecontents  made  in  other  places  : 
bo  that  Hungary  continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  confu- 
fion  and  plunder. 
And  m  Poland  was  no  better :    King  Auguftus's  party 

Poland,      continued  firm  to  him,  tho*  his  long  flay  in  Saxony 
gave  credit  to  a  report  fpread  about,  that  he  was  re- 
iblved  to  abandon  that  kingdom,  and  to  return  to  it 
no  more :  This  fummer  paft  over  in  motions,  and 
actions  of  no  great  confequence  :  what  was  gained 
in  one  place,  was  loft  in  another.     Staniflaus  got 
himfelf  to  be  crowned :   The  old  Cardinal,    tho' 
fummoned  to   Rome,  would,  not  go  thither  :  He 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  forced  to  own  Staniflaus,  but 
died  before  his  coronation,  and  that  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Bifhop  of  Cujavia :   1  he  Musco- 
vites made  as.  great  ravages  in  Lithuania,  as  they 
had  done  formerly  in  Livonia  :  The  King  of  Swe- 
den was   in  perpetual  motion :  But  tho'  he  endea- 
voured it  much,  he  could  not  bring  things  to  a  de- 
cifive  action*     In  the  beginning  of  winter,  King 
Auguftus,  with  two  perfons  only,  broke  thro'  Po- 
land in  difguife,  and  got  to  the  Mufcovite  army, 
which  was  put  under  his  command.     The  campaign 
went  on  all  the  winter-feafon,'  which,   confidering 
the  extream  cold  in  thofe  parts,   was  thought  a 
thing  impracticable  before.     In   the  fpring  alter, 
Reinfchild  a  Swedifh  General,  fell  upon  the  Saxon 
army,    that  was   far  fuperior  to  his  in  number  : 
He  had  not  above   10000  men,  and  the  Saxons 
were  about  18000:  He  gave  them  a  total  deleat, 
killed  about  7000,  and  took  8000  prifoners,  and 
their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery  :  Numbers  up- 
on fuch  occafions  are  often  fwelled,  but  it  is  certain 
this  was  an  entire  victory  :  The  Swedes  gave  it  out, 
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that  they  had  not  loft  a  thoufand  men  in  the  action ;    j  yG  ~m 
and  yet  even  this  great  advantage  was  not  like  to  u— v— -j 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  nor  to  the  diffractions,  into 
which  that  miferable  kingdom  was  call.     In  it  the 
world  faw  the  mifchiefs  of  an  elective  government, 
efpecially  when  the  Electors  have  loft  their  virtue, 
and  fet  themfelves  to  lale.     The  King  of  Sweden 
continued  in  an  obftinate  averfion  to  all  terms  of 
peace :  His  temper,  his  courage,  and  his  military 
conduct  were   much  commended ;  only  all  faid  he 
grew  too  favage,  and  was  fo  pofitive  and  perempto- 
ry in  his  refolutions,  that  no  applications  could  foften 
-him  :  He  would  fcarce  admit  them  to  be  made : 
He  was  laid  to  be  devout  almoft  to  enthufiafm,  and 
j  he  was  feverely  engaged  in  the  Lutheran  rigidity, 
;  almoft  equally  againft  Papifts  and  Calvinifts  :  On- 
I  ly  his  education  was  fo  much  neglected,  that  he 
:;  had  not  an  equal  meafure  of  knowledge,  to  direct 
;  his  zeal. 

This  is  fuch  a  general  view  of  the  ftate  of  Europe 
>  this  iummer,  as  may  ferve  to  ihew  how  things  went 
on  in  every  part  of  it.  I  now  return  to  England. 
The  election  of  the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com-  a  Pari  ia- 
I  mons  was  managed  with  zeal  and  induftry  on  both  ment  cho- 
fides :  The  Clergy  took  great  pains  to  infufe,  into  p"  In 
all  people,  tragical  apprehenfions  of  the  danger  the  n^  an 
church  was  in  :  The  univerfities  were  inflamed  with 
this,  and  they  took  all  means  to  fpread  it  over  the 
nation,  with  much  vehemence :  The  danger  the 
church  of  England  was  in,  grew  to  be  as  the  word 
given  in  an  army ;  men  were  known  as  they  an- 
iwered  it :  None  carried  this  higher  than  the  Jaco- 
bites, tho'  they  had  made  a  fchiim  in  the  church  : 
At  laft,  even  the  Papifts,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
feemed  to  be  difturbed,  with  the  fears  that  the  dan- 
ger our  church  was  in,  put  them  under :  and  this 
was  fupported  by  the  Paris  Gazette,  tho'  the  party 
feemed  concerned  and  aihamed  of  that.  Books 
were  writ  and  difperfed  over  the  nation  with  great 
I  induftry,  to  pouefs  all  people  with  the  apprehen- 
fions 
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1705.  fions  that  the  church  was  to  be  given  up,  that  the 
u  rv-W  Bilhops  were  betraying  it,  and  that  the  court  would 
fell  it  to  the  diffenters.  They  alfo  hoped,  that  this 
campaign,  proving  lefs  prosperous  than  had  been 
expected,  might  put  the  nation  into  ill  humour, 
which  might  furnifh  them  with  fome  advantages. 
In  oppofition  to  all  this,  the  court  acted  with  fuch 
caution  and  coidnefs,  that  the  whigs  had  very  little 
ftrength  given  them  by  the  miniilers,  in  managing 
elections :  They  Teemed  rather  to  look  on,  as  indif- 
ferent fpectators,  hut  the  whigs  exerted  themfelves 
with  great  activity  and  zeal.  The  diffenters,  who 
had  been  formerly  much  divided,  were  now  united, 
entirely  in  the  interefts  of  the  government,  and 
joined  with  the  whigs  every  where. 

When  the  elections  were  all  over,  the  court  took 
more  heart :  for  it  appeared,  that  they  were  fore  of  a 
great  majority,  and  the  Lord  Godolphin  declared 
himfelf  more  openly,  than  he  had  done  formerly,  in 
favour  of  the  whigs :  The  firft  inftance  given  of  this, 
was  the  difmiffing  of  Wright,  who  had  continued 
fo  long  Lord-Keeper,  that  he  was  fallen  under  a 
high  degree  of  contempt  with  all  fides ;  even  the  to- 
nes, tho'  he  was  wholly  theirs,  defpifing  him  :  He 
was  fordidly  covetous,  and  did  not  at  ail  live  fuita- 
bly  to  that  high  poll :  He  became  extream  rich, 
yet  I  never  heard  him  charged  with  bribery  in  his 
court,  but  there  was  a  foul  rumour,  with  relation  to 
the  livings  of  the  Crown,  that  were  given  by  the 
Great  Seal,  as  if  they  were  fet  to  fale,  by  the  officers 
under  him. 
Cowper  The  feals  being  fent  for,  they  were  given  to  Cow- 
Lord-  per?  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  of  excellent 
Kteptr.  parts  ancj  0f  an  engaging  deportment,  very  eminent 
in  his  profeffion ;  and  who  had  for  many  years  been 
confidered,  as  the  man  who  fpoke  the  beft  of  any  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons:  He  was  a  very  acceptable 
man  to  the  whig  party :  They  had  been  much  dif- 
gufted .  with  the  Lord  Treaiurer,  for  the  coidnefs 
foe  expreffed,  as  if  he  would  have  maintained  a  neu- 
1  -trality 
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trality  between  the  two  parties ;  tho'  the  one  fupport- 
ed  him,  while  the  other  defigned  to  ruin  him :  But 
this  ftep  went  a  great  way  towards  the  reconciling  the 
whigs  to  him. 

A  feflion  of  Parliament  met  this  fummer  in  Scot- 
land :  There  was  a  change  made  in  the  Miniftry 
there  :    Thofe  who  were  employed  in  the  former 
feffion,  could  not  undertake  to  carry  a  majority :  So 
all  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury's  friends  were  again 
brought  into  employment.     The  Duke  of  Argyle's 
inftructions  were,  that  he  mould  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure an  act,  fettling  the  fucceffion  as  it  was  in  Eng- 
land, or  to  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms :  When  he  came  to  Scotland,  and  laid 
his  inftructions  before  the  reft  of  the  Minifters  there; 
the  Marquefs  of  Anandale  preffed,  that  they  fhould 
firft  try  that,  which  was  firft  named  in  the  inftruc- 
tions, and  he  feemed  confident,  that  if  all  who  were 
in  imployments  would  concur  in  it,   they  fhould 
be  able  to  carry  it.     Thofe  of  another  mind,  who 
:  were  in  their  hearts  for  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
put  this  by  with  great  zeal :  They  faid  they  mult 
not  begin  with  that,  which  would  meet  with  great 
oppofition,    and  be  perhaps  rejected  :  That  would 
j  beget  fuch  an  union  of  parties,  that  if  they  mifcar- 
ij  ried  in  the  or=e,  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the 
j  other ;  therefore  they  thought  that  the  firft  propor- 
tion fhould  be  for  the  union :    that  was  popular, 
i  and  feemed  to  be  a  remote  thing  -,  fo  there  would 
be  no  great  oppofition  made  to  a  general  act  about 
it.     Thofe  who  intended   flill  to  oppofe  it,  would 
,  reckon  they  would  find  matter  enough  in  the  parti- 
culars, to  raife  a  great  Oppofition,  and  fo  to  defeat 
',  it.     This  courfe  was  agreed  on,  at  which  the  Mar- 
I  quefs  of  Anandale  was  fo  highly  offended,  that  he  Anaafor 
i  concurred  no  more  in  the  councils  of  thofe,  who  a  treaty  of 

gave  the  other  advice.     Some  did  fincerely  defire  union  path 
I  the  union,   as  that  which  would  render  the  whole 
|  ifland  happy  :  others  were  in  their  hearts  againft  it ; 
I  they  thought  it  was  a  plaufible  ftep,  which  they  be- 
lieved 
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lieved  would  run,  by  a  long  treaty,  into  a  courfe  of 
fome  years  •,  that  during  that  time,  they  would  be 
continued  in  their  imployments,  and  they  feemedto 
think  it  was  impoffible  fo  to  adjuft  all  matters,  as 
to  frame  fuch  a  treaty,  as  would  pafs  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms.     The  Jacobites  concurred 
all  heartily  in  this :  It  kept  the  fettling  the  fuccef- 
fion  at  a  diflance,  and  very  few  looked  on  the  mo- 
tion for  the  union,  as  any  thing  but  a  pretence,  to 
keep  matters  yet  longer  in  fufpence  :  So  this  being 
propofed  in  Parliament,    it  was  foon  and  readily 
agreed  to,  with  little  or  no  oppofition.     But  that 
being  over,  complaints  were  made  of  the  afts  pafled, 
in  the  Parliament  of  England  :  which  carried  fuch 
an  appearance  of  threatning,  that  many  thought  it 
became  them  not  to  enter  on  a  treaty,  till  thefe 
fhould  be  repealed.     It  was  carried,  but  not  with- 
out difficulty,  that  no  claufe  relating  to  that  mould 
be  in  the  aft,  that  empowered  the  Queen  to  name 
the  commiflioners ;  but  that  an  addrefs  fhould  be 
made  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  that  no  proceed- 
ings mould  be  made  in  the  treaty,  till  the  aft,  that 
declared  the  Scotch  aliens  by  fuch  a  day,  fhould  be 
repealed  :    They  alfo  voted,  that  none  of  that  na- 
tion fhould  enter  upon  any  fuch  treaty,  till  that 
were  fir  ft  done.     This  was  popular,  and  no  oppofi- 
tion was  made  to  it :  But  thole  who  had  ill  inten- 
tions, hoped  that  all  would  be  defeated  by  it.     The 
feffion  run  out  into  a  great  length,  and  in  the  har- 
veft-time,  which  put  the  country  to  a  great  charge. 
The  ftate      In  Ireland,  the  new  heat  among  the  proteftants 
of  Ireland,  there,  railed  in  the  Earl  of  Rochefter's  time,  and  con- 
nived at,  if  not  encouraged  by  the  Duke   of  Or- 
mond,  went  on  ftill :  A  body  of  hot  clergymen 
fent  from  England,    began   to  form   meetings   in 
Dublin,    and  to  have  emirTaries  and  a  correfpon- 
dence  over  Ireland,    on  defign  to  raife   the  fame 
fury  in   the   clergy  of  that  kingdom   againft   the 
diffenters,  that  they  had  raifed  here  in  England  : 
Whether  this  was  only  the  efFeft  of  an  unthink- 
ing 
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ing  and  ill-governed  heat  among  them,  or  if  it  was 
let  on  by  foreign  practices,  was  not  yet  vifible.  It 
did  certainly  ierve  their  ends,  fo  that  it  was  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  they  were  not  wanting  in  their 
endeavours  to  keep  it  up,  and  to  promote  it, 
whether  they  were  the  original  contrivers  of  it  or 
not  j  for  indeed  hot  men,  not  praclifed  in  affairs, 
are  apt  enough  of  their  own  accord,  to  run  into 
wild  and  unreafonable  extravagances. 

The  Parliament  of  England  met  in  the  end  of  A  ParKa- 
Oftober :  The  firft  ftruggle  was  about  the  choice  ™ent  "j 
of  a  fpeaker,  by  which  a  judgment  was  to  be  made    ng  ar 
of  the  temper  and  inclinations   of  the   members. 
The  court  declared  for  Mr.  Smith :  He  was  a  man 
of  clear  parts,  and  of  a  good  expreffion  :  He  was 
then  in  no   employment,  but  he   had  gone  thro' 
great  polls  in  the  former  reign,  with   reputation  A  fpeaker 
and  honour.     He  had  been  a  commiffioner  of  the  chofen- 
treaiury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  He  had, 
from  his  firft  letting  out  in  the  world,  been  tho- 
roughly in  the  principles  and  interefts  of  the  whigs, 
yet  with  a  due  temper  in  all  perfonal  things,  with 
relation  to   the  Tories  :  But  they  all  declared  a- 
gainft  him   for  Mr.  Bromley,    a  man  of  a  grave 
deportment,  and  good  morals,  but  looked  on  as 
a  violent  Tory,  and  as  a  great  favourer  of  Jacobites  ; 
which  appeared  evidently  in  a  relation  he  printed 
of  his  travels.     No  matter  of  that  fort  had  ever 
been  carried  with  fuch  heat  on  both  fides,  as  this 
was :  So  that  it  was  juft  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
it  of  the  temper  of  the  houfe,    it  went  for  Mr. 
Smith  by  a  majority  of  four  and  forty. 

The  Queen  after  me  had  confirmed  this  choice, 
made  a  fpeech,  in  which  fhe  recommended  union 
to  them,  in  a  very  particular  manner  :  She  com- 
plained of  the  reports,  that  were  fpread  by  ill- 
defigning  men,  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in, 
who  under  thefe  insinuations  covered  that,  which 
they  durll  not  own  :  She  recommended  the  care 
of  the   publick  lupplies   to  the  Commons,    and 
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1705.  ipoke  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  high  and  very  ob- 
liging terms.  This  produced  addreffes  from  both 
Houies,  in  which  they  expreffed  a  deteftation  of 
thofe  practices  of  infufing  into  her  fubjects  ground- 
lefs  fears  concerning  the  church  :  This  went  eafily, 
for  fome  kept  out  of  the  way,  from  whom  it  was 
expected,  that  they  would  afterwards  open  more 
copioufiy  on  the  fubject.  The  chairmen  of  the 
feveral  committees  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
were  men  of  whom  the  court  was  well  allured. 

The  nrft  matter,  with  which  they  commonly 
begin,  is  to  receive  petitions  againft  the  members 
returned,  fo  that  gave  a  further  difcovery  of  the 
inclinations  of  the  majority  :  The  corruption  of  the 
nation  was  grown  to  luch  a  height,  and  there  was 
fo  much  foul  practice  on  all  hands  that  there  was, 
no  doubt,  great  caufe  of  complaint.  The  firft 
election  that  was  judged,  was  that  of  St.  Albans, 
where  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough  had  a  houfe  : 
She  recom mended  Admiral  Killigrew  to  thofe  in  the 
town ;  which  was  done  all  England  over,  by  per- 
fons  of  quality,  who  had  any  intereft  in  the  bur^ 
ghers  :  yet  tho'  much  foul  practice  was  proved  on 
the  other  hand,  and  there  was  not  the  lead  colour 
of  evidence,  to  fix  any  ill  practice  on  her,  fome 
reflected  very  indecently  upon  her :  Bromley  com- 
pared her  to  Alice  Piers,  in  King  Edward  the 
third's  time,  and  faid  many  other  virulent  things 
againft  her  -,  for  indeed  fhe  was  looked  upon,  by 
the  whole  party,  as  the  perfon  who  had  reconciled 
the  Whigs  to  the  Queen,  from  whom  me  was  na- 
turally very  averfe.  Moll  of  the  controverted 
elections  were  carried  in  favour  of  the  Whigs : 
In  fome  few  they  failed,  more  by  reafon  of  private 
animofities,  than  by  the  ftrength  of  the  other  fide. 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  came  readily  in  to  vote 
all  the  fupplies  that  were  afked,  and  went  on  to 
provide  proper  funds  for  them. 

The  moil  important  debates  that  were  in  this 
feflion  began  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  the  Queen 
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being  prefent  at  them  all.  The  Lord  Haverfham 
opened  the  motions  of  the  Tory  fide :  He  arraign- 
ed the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  conduct,  both  on 
the  Mofelle  and  in  Brabant,  and  reflected  feverely 
on  the  Dutch,  which  he  carried  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  the  war  coft  them  nothing ;  and  after  he  had 
wandered  long  in  a  rambling  difcourfe,  he  came  at 
laft  to  the  point  which  was  laid,  to  be  the  debate 
of  the  day  :  He  faid  we  had  declared  a  fucceffor  Debates  a. 
to  the  Crown,  who  was  at  a  great  diftance  from  bout  the 
us :  While  the  Pretender  was  much  nearer ;  and  ne^  uc~ 
Scotland  was  armed  and  ready  to  receive  him ;  and 
feemed  refolved  not  to  have  the  fame  fucceflbr,  for 
whom  England  had  declared :  Thefe  were  threat- 
ning  Dangers  that  hung  over  us,  and  might  be 
near  us.  He  concluded,  that  he  did  not  fee  how 
they  could  be  prevented,  and  the  nation  made  fafe, 
by  any  other  way,  but  by  inviting  the  next  fucceflbr 
£o  come  and  live  among  us.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  Earls  of  Rochefter,  Nottingham,  and 
Angleiey  carried  on  the  debate,  with  great  earneft  - 
nefs  :  It  was  urged,  that  they  had  fworn  to  main- 
tain the  fucceflion,  and  by  that  they  were  bound  to 
in  lift  on  this  motion,  fince  there  was  no  means  fo 
fure  to  maintain  it,  as  to  have  the  fucceflbr  upon 
the  fpot,  ready  to  affume  and  maintain  his  right : 
It  appeared,  thro'  our  whole  hiftory,  that  whofo- 
ever  came  firft  into  England,  had  always  carried 
it :  The  pretending  fucceflbr  might  be  in  England 
within  three  days,  whereas  it  might  be  three  weeks 
before  the  declared  fucceffor  could  come  :  From 
thence  it  was  inferred,  that  the  danger  was 
apparent  and  dreadful,  if  the  fucceflbr  fhould  not 
be  brought  over:  If. King  Charles  had  been  in 
Spain,  when  the  late  King  died,  probably  that 
would  have  prevented  all  this  war,  in  which  we 
were  now  engaged.  With  thefe  Lords,  by  a 
ftrange  reverfe,  all  the  Tories  joined',  and  by  an- 
other, and  as  ftrange  a  reverfe,  all  the  Whigs 
joined  in  oppofing  it.     They  thought  this  matter 
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was  to  be  left  wholly  to  the  Queen ;  that  it  was 
neither  proper  nor  fafe  either  for  the  Crown,  or 
for  the  nation ,  that  the  heir  fhould  not  be  in  an 
entire  dependence  on  the  Queen  •,  a  rivalry  between 
two  courts  might  throw  us  into  great  diffractions, 
and  be  attended  with  very  ill  ccnfequences  :  The 
next  fucceffor  had  expreffed  a  full  fatisfacfron,  and 
retted  on  the  aiTurances  the  Queen  had  given  her, 
of  her  firm  adherence  to  her  title,  and  to  the  main- 
taining of  it :  The  nation  was  prepared  for  it,  by 
the  orders  the  Queen  had  given  to  name  her  in  the 
daily  Prayers  of  the  church :  Great  endeavours  had  , 
been  ufed,  to  bring  the  Scotch  nation  to  declare 
the  fame  fucceffor.  It  was  true,  we  Hill  wanted 
one  great  fecurity,  we  had  not  yet  made  any  pro- 
vifion,  for  carrying  on  the  government,  for  main- 
taining the  publick  quiet,  for  proclaiming  and 
fending  for  the  fucceffor ;  and  for  keeping  things 
in  order,  till  the  fucceffor  fhould  come  :  It  feemed, 
therefore  neceffary,  to  make  an  effectual  provifion 
againfl  the  diforders,  that  might  happen  in  fuch  an 
interval.  This  was  propofed  firfc  by  myfelf,  and 
it  was  feconded  by  the  Lord  Godolphin,  and  all 
the  Whigs  went  into  it ;  and  fo  the  queftion  was 
put  upon  the  other  motion,  as  firft  made,  by  a 
previous  divifion,  whether  that  fhould  be  put  or 
not,  and  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  about  three 
to  one. 

The  Queen  heard  the  debate,  and  feemed  amaz- 
ed at  the  behaviour  of  fome,  who  when  they  had 
credit  with  her,  and  apprehended  that  fuch  a  mo- 
tion might  be  made  by  the  Whigs,  had  poffeffed 
her  with  deep  prejudices  againfl  it :  For  they  made 
her  apprehend,  that  when  the  next  fucceffor  fhould  be 
brought  over,  fhe  herfelf  would  be  fo  eclipfed  by 
it,  that  fhe  would  be  much  in  the  fucceffor's  power, 
and  reign  only  at  her  or  his  courtefy :  Yet  thefe 
very  perfons,  having  now  loft  their  intereit  in  her, 
and  their  ports,  were  driving  on  that  very  mo- 
tion, which  they  had  made  her  apprehend  was  the 
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mofl  fetal  thing  that  could  bcfdl.  -  This  the 
Dutchefs  of  Marlborough  told  me,  but  flie  named 
no  perfon  :  And  upon  it  a  very  black  fufpicion 
was  taken  up,  by  feme,  that  the  propofers  of  this 
matter  knew,  or  at  leaft  believed,  that  the  Queen 
would  not  agree  to  the  motion,  which  way  ibever 
it  might  be  brought  to  her ;  whether  in  an  ..ad* 
drefs,  or  in  a  bill;  and  then  they  might  reckon, 
that  this  would  give  fuch  a  jeaioufy,  and  create 
fuch  a  mifunderftanding  between  her  and  the  Par- 
liament, or  rather  the  whole  nation,  as  would  un-* 
fettle  her  whole  government,  and  put  all  things 
in  diforder.  But  this  was  only  a  fufpicion,  and 
more  cannot  be  made  of  it. 

The  Lords  were  now  engaged  to  go  on  in  the  a  bill  for 
debate  for  a  regency  :  It  was  opened  by  the  Lord  a  regency. 
Wharton  in  a  manner,   that  charmed   the  whole 
Houfe :  He   had  not  been  prefent   at  the   former 
debate,  but  he  faid  he  was  much  delighted^  with 
what  he  had  heard  concerning  it  •,  he  faid,  he  had 
ever  looked  on  the  fecuring  a  Proteftant  fucceffion 
to  the  Crown,  as  that  which  fecured  all  our  hap- 
pinefs  :  He  had  heard  the  Queen  recommend  from 
the  throne,  union  and  agreement  to  all  her  fubjecls, 
with  a  great  emotion  in  his  own  mind  :  It  was  now 
evident,  there,  was  a  divinity  about  her,  When  me 
fpoke ;    the  caufe   was  certainly  fupernatural,  for 
we  faw  the  miracle  that  was  wrought  by  it  -,  now 
all  were  for  the  Proteftant  luccefiion  %  it  had  not 
been  always  fo  :  He  rejoiced  in   their  converfion, 
and  confeiled  it  was  a  miracle  :  He  would  not,  he 
could  not,  he  ought  not  to  fufpecl  the   fincetity 
of  thofe,  who  moved  for  inviting  the  next  fucceffor 
over ;  yet  he  could   not  hinder   himfelf  from  re- 
membring  what  had  palled,  in   a  courfe   of  many 
years ;  and  how  men  had  argued,  voted  and  pro- 
tefted  all  that  while.     This  confirmed  his  opinion 
that  a  miracle  was  now  wrought  -,  and  that   might 
oblige  fome  to  fhew  their  change,  by  an  excefs  of 
zeal,  which  he  could  not  but  commend,    tho'  he 
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did  not  fully  agree  to  it.     After  this  preamble,  he 
opened  the  proportion  for  the  regency,  in  all  the 
branches  of  it ;  That  regents  mould  be  empower'd 
to  act,  in  the  name  of  the  fuccefTor,  till  he  fhould 
fend  over  orders:  That  befides  thofe,  whom  the 
Parliament  mould  name,  the  next  fuccefTor  fhould 
lend   over   a   nomination   fealed   up,     and  to   be 
opened,    when   that  accident   fhould   happen,    of 
perfons  who  mould  a6t  in  the  fame  capacity,   with 
thofe  who  fhould  be  named   by  Parliament:    So 
the  motion  being  thus  digefled,  was  agreed  to  by 
all  the  whigs,  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
in,  purfuant  to  thefe  proportions.     But  upon  the 
debate  on  the  heads  of  the  bill,  it  did  appear  that 
the  converfion,    which  the  Lord  Wharton  had  fo 
pleafantly  magnified,  was  not  fo  entire  as  he  feem- 
ed  to  fuppofe  :    There  was  fome  caufe  given  to 
doubt  of  the  miracle ;  for  when  a  fecurity,  that 
was  real  and  vifible,  was  thus  offered,   thofe  who 
made  the  other  motion,  flew  off  from  it.     They 
pretended,  that  it  was  becaufe  they  could  not  go 
off  from  their  firft  motion  j  but  they  were  told,  that 
the  immediate  fuccefTor  might  indeed,  during  her 
life,  continue  in  England,  yet  it  was   not  to   be 
fuppofed,  that  her  fon  the  Elector  could  be  always 
abfent  from  his  own  dominions,    and  throw  off 
all  care  of  them,  and  of  the  concerns  of  the  empire, 
in  which  he  bore  fo  great  a  fhare.     If  he  fhould  go 
over,  for  ever  fo  fhort  a  time,  the   accident  might 
happen,    in   which    it  was    certainly    necefTary  to 
provide   fuch  an   expedient,   as  was  now  offered. 
This  laid  them  open  to  much  cenfure,  but  men  en- 
gaged in  parties  are  not  eafily  put  out  of  counte- 
nance.    It  was  refblved,  that  the  regents  fhould  be 
feven  and   no   more  ;    and  they  were  fixed  by  the 
pofts  they  were  in  :    The  Archbifhop  of   Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treafurer,  Lord 
Prefident,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Juflice   for   the   time   being, 
were  named  for  that  high  trufl.     The  tories  ftrug- 
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gled  hard,  that  the  Lord  Treafurer  mould  not  be 
one,  only  to  fhew  their  fpite  to  the  Lord  Godolphin, 
but  the  motion  was  rejected  with  fcorn  -,  [for  it 
feemed  ridiculous^  in  a  time,  when  there  might  be 
much  occafion  for  money*  to  exclude  an  officer 
from  that  high  truft,  who  alone  could  furnifh  them 
with  it,  or  direct  them  how  to  be  furniilied.  The 
tories  moved,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
fhould  be  one,  but  that  was  like  wife  rejected :  for  the 
defign  of  the  act  was,  that  the  government  fhould 
be  carried  on,  by  thofe  who  fhould  be  at  that 
time  in  the  conduct  and  fecret  of  affairs,  and  were 
perfons  nominated  by  the  Queen  ;  whereas  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  chofen  by  the  city,  and  had  no 
practice  in  bufinefs.  Thefe  regents  were  required 
to  proclaim  the  next  fucceffor,  and  to  give  orders 
for  the  like  proclamation  over  England  and  Ire- 
land :  The  next  fucceffor  might  fend  a  triplicate  of 
the  perfons,  named  by  her  or  him  \  one  of  thefe 
was  to  be  depofited  with  the  Archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury, another  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  a  third 
with  his  own  minifter,  refiding  at  this  court ;  up- 
on the  producing  whereof,  the  perfons  nominated 
were  to  join  with  the  regents,  and  to  act  in  equality 
with  them :  The  lait  Parliament,  even  though  dif- 
folved,  was  to  be  prefently  brought  together,  and  em- 
power'd  to  continue  fitting  for  fix  months  ;  and  thus 
things  were  to  be  kept  in  order,  till  the  fucceffor 
fhould  either  come  in  perfon,  or  fend  over  his  orders. 

The     tories    made   fome   oppofition    to    every  Great  op- 
branch  of  the  act,  but  in  that  of  the  Parliament's  Pofltion. 
fitting,  the  oppofition  was  more  remarkable:  j}iemadet01t» 
Earl  of  Roceiter  moved,  that  the  Parliament  and 
the  regents  fhould  be  limited,  to  pafs  no  act  of  repeal, 
of  any  part  of  the  act  of  uniformity,    and  in  his 
pofitive  way  faid,  if  this   was  not  agreed   to,  he 
fhould  ftill  think  the  church  was  in  danger,  not- 
withftanding  what  they  had  heard  from  the  throne, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fefTion.     It  was  objected  to 
this,  that  if  the  regal  power  was  in  the  regents, 
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and  if  the  Parliament  was  likewife  a  legal  one,  then 
by  the  conftitution  the  whole  legiflature  was  in 
them,  and  that  could  not  be  limited  :  for  they 
could  repeal  any  law  that  limited  them  ; .  but  the 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  regents 
might  be  limited  :  fo  that,  as  the  defign  of  moving 
this  might  be,  to  have  a  new  colour  to  poffefs  the 
clergy,  that  there  was  a  fecret  defign  againft  the 
church,  which  might  break  out  at  fuch  a  time,  the 
Lords  gave  way  to  it,  though  they  thought  it 
unreafonable,  and  propofed  with  no  good  defign. 
The  tories,  upon  the  yielding  this-  to  them,  pro- 
pofed a  great  many  more  limitations,  fuch  as  the 
reftraining  the  regents  from  confenting  to  a  repeal 
of  the  act  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  the  -  acts  for 
trials  in  cafes  of  treafon,  and  fome  others  :  And 
fo  extravagant  were  they,  in  their  defign  of  making 
the  act  appear  ridiculous,  that  they  propofed  as  a 
limitation,  that  they  mould  not  have  power  to  re- 
peal the  ads  of  fucceffion  :  All  thefe  were  rejected 
with  fcorn  and  indignation ;  the  Lords  feeing  by 
this  their  error  in  yielding  to  that,  propofed  by  the 
Earl  of  Rochefter.  The  bill  palled  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  but  the  tories   proteited  againft  it. 

I  never  knew  any  thing,  in  the  management  of 
.the  tories,  by  which  they  fuffered  more  in  their 
reputation,  than  by  this:  They  hoped,  that  the 
motion  for  the  invitation  would  have  cleared  them 
of  all  fufpicions,  of  inclinations  towards  the  pretend- 
ed Prince  of  Wales,  and  would  have  reconciled  the 
body  of  the  nation  to  them,  and  turned  them  a- 
gainft  all,  who  mould  oppofe  it :  But  the  progrefs 
pf  the  matter  produced  a  contrary  effect  :  The 
management  was  fo  ill  clifguiled,  that  it  was  vi- 
fible  they  intended  only  to  provoke  the  Queen  by 
it,  hoping  that  the  provocation  might  go  fo  far,  that . 
in  the  fequel  all  their  defigns  might  be  brought 
about,  though  by  a  method  that  feemed  quite  con- 
trary to  them,  and  deftRictive  ot  them. 
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The  bill  lay  long  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,    1 705. 
by  a  fecret  management,   that  was  againft  it :  The  <— «v~«J 
tories  there  Iikewife  propofed,    that  the  next  fuc-  A  *"ecre£ 
ceffor  mould  be  brought  over  -,  which  was  oppofed  ^"ff,! " 
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by  the  wnigs,  not  by  any  vote  againit  it,  but  by  the  Koufe 
reiblving  to  go  thro3  the  Lords  bill  firft  :  The  fe-  of  Com- 
cret  management  was  from  Hanover.  Some  in-mons° 
digent  perlbns,  and  others  imployed  by  the  tories, 
had  ftudied  to  infufe  jeaioufies  of  the  Queen  and 
her  minifters,  into  the  old  Eleftcrefs.  She  was  then 
feventy-five ;  but  had  flill  fo  much  vivacity,  that 
as  fhe  was  the  moil  knowing,  and  the  molt  en- 
tertaining woman  of  the  age,  fo  fhe  feemed  willing 
to  change  her  fcene,  and  to  come  and  mine  among 
us  here  in  England ;  they  prevailed  with  her  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in- 
timating her  readinefs  to  come  over,  if  the  Queen 
and  Parliament  fnould  defire  it :  This  was  made 
publick  by  the  intriguing  perfons  in  that  court  i 
And  a  colour  was  foon  found,  to  keep  fome  whigs 
from  agreeing  to  the  aft.  In  the  aft  that  firft  fettled 
the  fucceffion,  one  limitation,  (as  was  told  in  its 
proper  place)  had  been.,  that  when  the  Crown  mould 
pafs  into  that  Houfe,  no  man  who  had  either  place 
or  penfion  mould  be  capable  of  fitting  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons :  The  claufe  in  this  bill,  that 
empowered  either  the  Parliament,  that  mould  be 
current  at  the  Queen's  death,  or  that  which  had 
fatelaft  (though  diffolved)  to  fit  for  fix  months,  or 
till  the  fucceffor  mould  diffolve  it,  feemed  con- 
trary to  this  incapacitating  claufe,  in  the  former  aft. 
Great  exceptions  were  taken  to  this  by  fome  zea- 
lous whigs,  who  were  fo  pofieffed  with  the  notion 
of  a  fell-denying  bill,  as  neceffary  to  preferve  pub- 
lick  liberty,  from  the  practices  of  a  defigning 
court,  that  for  fome  weeks  there  was  caufe  to 
fear,  not  only  the  lofs  of  the  bill,  but  a  breach 
among  the  whigs  upon  this  head:  Much  pains 
were  taken,  and  with  very  good  effect,  to  heal 
this:  It  wis   at  bft  fettled  5    a  great  many  offices 
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were  enumerated,  and  it  was  declared  that  every 
man,  who  held  any  of  thefe,  was  thereby  incapa- 
citated from  fitting  in   the  Houfe  of  Commons  j 
and  every  member  of  the  houfe,  who  did  accept  of 
any  other  office,  was  upon  that  excluded  the  houfe, 
and  a  new  writ  was  to  go  out,  to  thofe  whom   he 
reprefented,  to  choofe  again ;  but  it  was  left  free 
to  them  to  choofe  him,  or  any  other  as  they  pleafed. 
The  aa  of  It  Was  defired  by  thofe,  who   preffed  this  matter 
1  e  re|et"  moft,  that  it  mould   take  place  only  in  the  next 
reign  ;  But  to  remove  all  jealoufy,  the  minifters 
were  content,  that  thefe  claufes  fhould  take  place 
immediately,  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  prefent 
Parliament.     And  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
fent  up  thefe  felf-denying  claufes  to  the  Lords,  they 
added  to  them  a  repeal  of  that  claufe,  in   the  firft 
act  of  fucceffion,  by  which  the  fucceeding  Princes 
were  limited  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  their  coun- 
cil, and  by  which  all  the  Privy-Counfellors  were  to  be 
obliged  to  fign  their  advices  ;  which  was  impractica- 
ble, fmce  it  was  vifible  that  no  man  would  be  a  Privy- 
Counfellor  on  thofe  terms  :  The  Lords  added  the  re- 
peal of  this  claufe,  to  the  amendments  fent  up  by  the 
Commons ;  and  the  Commons  readily  agreed  to  it. 
The  dan-       After  this  aft   had  palled,    the  Lord  Halifax 
gersof  the  lemembring  what  the  Earl  of  Rochefter  had  faid, 
church  en-  concerning  the  danger  the  church   might  be  in, 
quire,  an-  JT1Qve(j  tjiat  a  ^^  m[g^  ke  appointed,  to  enquire 

into  thofe  dangers,  about  which  fo  many  tragi- 
cal {lories  had  been  publifhed  of  late  :  A  day  was 
appointed  for  this,  and  we  were  all  made  believe, 
that  we  fhould  hear  many  frightful  things :  But  our 
expectations  were  not  anfwered  :  Some  fpoke  of 
clanger  from  the  Prefbytery,  that  was  fettled  in 
Scotland  :  Some  fpoke  of  the  abfence  of  the  next 
fucceffor  :  Some  reflected  on  the  occafional  bill, 
that  was  rejected  in  that  houfe :  Some  complained 
pf  the  fchools  of  the  difTenters :  And  others  re- 
flected on  the  principles,  that  many  had  drank  in, 
that  were  different  from  thofe  formerly  received, 
and  that  feemed  deftructive  of  the  church.  In, 
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In  oppofition  to  all  this,   it  was  faid,   that  the 
church  was  fafer  now,  than  ever  it  had  been :  At 
the  revolution,  provifion  was  made  that  our  King 
muft  be  of  the  reformed  religion,  nor  was  this  all ; 
in  the  late  act  of  fucceffion  it  was  enacted,  that  he 
mould  be  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
England :  It  was  not  reafonable  to  object  to  the  houfe 
the  rejecting  a  bill,  which  was  done  by  the  majori- 
ty, of  whom  it  became  not  the  leiler  number  to 
complain  :  We  had  all  our  former  laws  left  to  us, 
not  only  entire,  but  fortified  by  late  additions  and 
explanations  :  So  that  we  were  fafer  in  all  thefe, 
than  we  had  been  at  any  time  formerly  :  The  Dif- 
fenters  gained  no  new  ftrength,    they  were  vifibly 
decreafing :  The  toleration  had  foftened  their  tern- 
pers,  and  they  concurred  zealoufly  in  ferving  all 
the  ends  of  the  government :    Nor  was  there  any 
particular  complaint  brought  againft  them  :  They 
feemed  quiet  and  content  with  their  toleration  ;  if 
they  could  be  but  fecure  of  enjoying  it :  The  Queen 
was  taking  the  molt  effectual  means  poflible,  to  de- 
liver the  clergy  from  the  depreffions  of  poverty, 
that  brought  them  under  much  contempt,    and  de- 
nied them  the  neceffary  means  and  helps  of  ftudy  : 
The  Bifhops  looked  after  their  diocefes  with  a  care, 
that  had  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man  : 
Great  fums  were  yearly  raifed,   by  their   care  and 
zeal,  for  ferving  the  plantations,    better  than   had 
ever  yet  been  done  :  A  fpirit  of  zeal  and  piety  ap- 
peared in  our  churches,  and  at  facrament  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times.      In  one  relpect  it 
was  acknowledged  the  church  was  in  danger  •,  there 
was  an  evil  fpirit,  and   a  virulent  temper  fpread 
among  the  clergy  ;  there  were  many  indecent  fer- 
mons  preached  on  publick  occafions,  and  thofe  hot 
clergy-men,  who  were  not  the  mod  regular  in  their 
lives,  had  raifed  factions  in  many  diocefes   againft 
their  Bimops  :  Thefe  were  dangers  created  by  thofe 
very  men,  who  filled  the  nation  with  this  out-cry, 
againft  imaginary  ones,    while  their  own  conduct 
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170*;.    produced  real  and  threatning  dangers.     Many  ft- 
<— -v— -J  vere  reflections  were  thrown  out  on  both  fides,  in 

the  progrefs  of  this  debate. 
A  vote  and      It  ended  in  a  vote  carried  by  a  great  majority  : 
an  addrefs  ^hat  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  Queen's 
Queen  a-   ^aPPY  adminiftration,  was  in  a  fafe  and  flourifhing 
bout  that,  condition  *s  and  to  this  a  fevere  cenfure  was  added, 
on  the  fpreaders  of  thefe  reports  of  dangers  •,  that 
they  were  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  go- 
vernment.    They  alio  refolved  to  make  an  addreis 
■to  the  Queen,  in  which,    after  this  was  fet  forth, 
they  prayed  her  to  order  a,  profecution,  according 
to  law,  of  all  who  mould  be  found  guilty  of  this 
offence  :  They  fent  this  down  to  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  debate  was  brought  over  again, 
but  it  was  run  down  with  great  force  :  The  Com- 
mons agreed  with   the  Lords,  and  both  Houfes 
went   together  to   the  Queen  with    this   addrefs. 
Such  a  concurrence  of  both  houfes  had  not  been 
feen    ior  feme  years :     And  indeed  there  was  in 
both  fo  great  a  majority,  for  carrying  on  all   the 
interefls  of  the  government ;  that  the  men  of  ill 
intentions  had  no  hopes,  during  the  whole  feffion, 
of  embroiling  matters,  but  in  the  debates  concern- 
ing the  felf-denying  claufe  abovementioned. 

ijo6,        But  though  the  main  defigns  and  hopes  of  the 

<. v—^j  party  had  thus   not  only  failed  them,  but  turned 

Com-        againft  them  •,  yet  they  refolved  to  make  another 

the "ll?  attemPt :  Ic  was  on  tiie  Puke  °f  Marlborough, 
TClf&tfi.  though  they  fpoke  of  him  with  great  refpect.  They 
complained  of  the  errors  committed  this  year,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war :  They  indeed  laid  the 
blame,  of  the  mifcarriage  of  the  defign  on  the  Mo- 
felie,  on  the  Prince  of  Baden,  and  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  Brabant  on  the  States  and  their  deputies  •, 
but  they  faid  they  could  not  judge  of  thefe  things, 
nor  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Queen  thole  advices, 
that  might  be  fit  for  them  to  offer  to  her,  unlels 
they  were,  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  ieries  of 
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thofe  affairs :    therefore  they  propofed,  that  by  an    i  j06a  , 
addrefs,  they  might  pray  the  Queen  to  communicate 
to  them,  all  that  me  knew  concerning  thofe  tranf- 
actions,  during  the  laft  campaign :  for  they  reckon- 
ed, that  if  all  particulars  mould  be  laid  before  them, 
they  would  find  fomewhat  in  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's conduct,  on  which  a  cenfure  might  be  fixed. 
To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  if  any  complaint  was 
brought,  againft  any  of  the  Queen's  fubjects,  it  would 
be  reafonable  for  them  to  enquire  into  it,  by  all  proper 
ways :  but  the  Houfe  of  Lords  could  not  pretend  to  ex- 
amine or  to  cenfure  the  conduct  of  the  Queen's  allies  r 
they  were  not  fubject  to  them,  nor  could  they  be  heard 
to  juftify  themfelves  :  and  it  was  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary, if  they  mould  pafs  a  cenfure  or  make  a  com- 
plaint of  them.     It  was  one  of  the  trulls  that  was 
lodged  writh  the  government,  to  manage  all  treaties 
and  alliances :  So  that  our  commerce  with  our  allies 
was  wholly  in  the  Crown  :  Allies  might  fometimes 
fail,  being  not  able  to  perform  what  they  undertook : 
They  are  fubject  both  to  errors  and  accidents,  and 
are  fometimes  ill-ferved :  The  entring  into  that  mat- 
ter was  not  at  all  proper  for  the  Houfe,  unlefs  it 
was  intended  to  run  into  rafh  and  indifcreet  cenfures, 
on  defign  to  provoke  the  allies,  and  by  that  means 
to  weaken,  if  not  break  the  alliance  :  The  Queen 
would  no  doubt  endeavour  to  redrefs  whatfoever 
was  amifs,  and  that  muft  be  trufted  to  her  conduct. 
So  this  attempt  not  only  failed,  but  it  happened 
upon  this,    as  upon   other  occafions,    that  it  was 
turned  againft  thofe  who  made  it :  An  addrefs  was 
made  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  go  on  in  her 
alliances,    and  in  particular  to  cultivate  a  perfect 
union  and  correfpondence  with  the  States  of  the 
United  Provinces  :  This  had  a  very  good  effect  in 
Holland,   for  the  agents  of  France  were,  at  the 
fame  time,  both  fpreading  reports  among  us,  that 
the  Dutch  were  inclined  to  a  peace;  and  among 
them,  that  the  Englifh  had  very  unkind  thoughts 
of  them  :  The  defign  was,  to  alienate  us  from  one 
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another,  that  fo  both  might  be  thereby  the  bettej 
difpofed  to  hearken  to  a  project  of  peace  j  which  in 
the  ftate,  in  which  matters  were  at  that  time,  was  the 
molt  deltructive  thing  that  could  be  thought  on : 
And  all  motions  that  look'd  that  way,  gave  very 
evident  difcoveries  of  the  bad  intentions  of  thofe, 
who  made  them. 
The  afts       The  next  bufinels,   of  a  publick  nature,  that 
agamftthe  came  before  the  Parliament,  was  carried  very  una- 
neale/6"  n^mou^Y  '■  The  Queen  laid  before  the  two  Houfes 
the  addrefies  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  againft  any 
progrefs  in  the  treaty  of  union,  till  the  ad,  which 
declared  them  aliens  by  fuch  a  day,  mould  be  re- 
pealed :  The  tories,  upon  this  occafion,  to  make 
themfelves  popular,  after  they  had  failed  in  many 
attempts,  relblved  to  promote  this ;  apprehending 
that  the  whigs,  who  had  nrft  moved  for  that  act, 
would  be  for  maintaining  their  own  work  :  but  they 
feemed  to  be  much  furprized,  when  after  they  had 
prefaced  their  motions  in  this  matter,  with  fuch  de- 
clarations of  their  intentions  for  the  publick  good, 
that  fhewed  they  expected  oppofition  and  a  debate, 
the  whigs  not  only  agreed  to  this,  but  carried  the 
motion  further,  to  the  other  act  relating  to  their 
manufacture  and  trade.     This  palled  very  unani- 
moufly  in  both  Houfes ;    and  by  this  means  way 
was  made,  for  opening  a  treaty,  as  foon  as  the  fef- 
fion  mould  come  to  an  end.     All  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  which  had  been  difturbed  for  iome 
years,  with  apprehenfions  of  a  war  with  Scotland, 
that  would  certainly  be  mifchievous  to  them,  what- 
foever  the  end  of  it  might  prove,  were  much  delight- 
ed with  the  profpect  of  peace  and  union  with  their 
neighbours. 

Thefe  were  the  moft  important  debates  during 
this  feffion ;  at  all  which  the  Queen  was  prefent : 
She  ftaid  all  the  while,  and  hearkned  to  every  thing 
with  great  attention.  The  debates  were  managed  on 
the  one  fide,  by  the  Lords  Godolphin,  Wharton, 
Somers,  Halifax,  Sunderland,  and  Townfhend  ;  on 
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the  other  fide  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
the  Lords  Rochefter,  Nottingham,  Anglefey, 
Guernfey,  and  Haverlham.  There  was  fo  much 
ftrength  and  clearnefs  on  the  one  fide,  and  fo  much 
heat  and  artifice  on  the  other,  that  nothing  but  obfti- 
nate  partiality  could  refill  fo  evident  a  conviction. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  went  on  in  creating  The  pub- 
funds,  for  the  fupplies  they  had  voted,  for  the  next  hck  cr?d*£ 
year  :  And  the  nation  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  very   's  ' 
government,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs,  that  a  fund 
being  created  for  two  millions  and  a  half,  by  way  of 
annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  fix  and  a  half  per 
Cent,  at  the  end  of  which  the  capital  was  to  fink  ; 
the  whole  fum  was  fubfcribed  in  a  very  few  days  : 
At  the  fame  time  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  propos- 
ed the  advance  of  a  fum  of  500,000 1.  to  the  Em- 
peror, for  the  ufe  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  fervice 
of  Italy,  upon  a  branch  of  the  Emperor's  revenue 
in  Silefia,  at  eight  per  Cent,  and  the  capital  to  be 
repaid  in  eight  years :  The  nation  did  fo  abound, 
both  in  money  and  zeal,  that  this  was  likewife  ad- 
vanced in  a  very  few  days :  Our  armies,  as  well  as 
our  allies,  were  every  where  punctually  paid :  The 
credit  of  the  nation  was  never  raifed  fo  high  in  any 
age,  nor  fo  facredly  maintained  :  The  Treafury  was 
as  exact  and  as  regular  in  alUpayments,  as  any  pri- 
vate Banker  could  be.     It  is  true,   a  great  deal  of 
.money  went  out  of  the  kingdom  in  fpecie  :  That 
which  maintained  the  war  in  Spain,  was  to  be  fent 
thither  in  that  manner,  the  way  by  bills  of  exchange 
not  being  yet  opened  :    Our  trade  with  Spain  and 
the  Weft-Indies,  which  formerly  brought  us  great 
returns  -of  money,  was  now  ftopt :  by  this  means 
there  grew  to  be  a  fenfible  want  of  money  over  the 
nation :  This  was  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied,  by 
the  currency  of  Exchequer-bills  and  Bank-notes  : 
And  this  lay  fo  obvious  to  the  difaffected  party, 
that  they  were  often  attempting  to  blaft,  at  leaft  to 
difparage  this  paper  credit :  But  it  was  frill  kept  up. 
Jt  bred  a  juft  indignation  in  all,  who  had  a  true 
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love  to  their  country,  to  fee  fome  ufing  all  poflible 
methods  to  lhake  the  adminiftration,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  much  the  beft  that  had  been  in  the  memory  of 
man :  And  was  certainly  not  only  eafy  to  the  fub- 
jecls  in  general,  but  gentle  even  towards  thofe,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  undermine  it. 
A  bill  to        ^^e  Lord  Somers  made  a  motion  in  the  Houfe 
regulate    of  Lords,  to  correct  fome  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
proceed-    common  law,  and  in  chancery,  that  were  both  di- 
ings  at      Jatory  and  very  chargeable  :  He  began  the  motion 
with  fome  inftances,    that  were  more  confpicuous 
and  grofs;    and  he  managed   the  matter  to,  that 
both  the  Lord  Keeper  and  Judges  concurred  with 
him  j  though  it  panes  generally  for  a  maxim,  that 
Judges  ought  rather  to  enlarge,  than  contract  their 
jurifdi&ion.     A  bill  paiTed  the  Houfe,  that  began  a 
,  reformation  of  proceedings  at  law,  v/hich,  as  things 
now  itand,  are  certainly  among  the  greateft  griev- 
ances of  the  nation  :  When  this  went  through  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  it  was  vifible  that  the  intereft 
of  under-omcers,  clerks,  and  attorneys,  whofe  gains 
were  to  be  leilened  by  this  bill,  was  more  confidered, 
than  the  intereft  of  the  nation  it  fell":  Several  claufes, 
how  beneficial  foever  to  the  fubjeel,  which  touched 
on  their  profit,  were  left  out  by  the  Commons.    But 
what  fault  foever  the  Lords  might  have  found  with 
thefe  alterations,  yet  to  avoid  all  difputes  with  the 
Commons,  they  agreed  to  their  amendments. 

There  was  another  general  complaint  made  of  the 
private  acts  of  parliament,  that  paffed  through  both 
Houfes  too  eafily,  and  in  fo  great  a  number,  thac  it 
took  up  a  great  part  of  thefeffion  to  examine  them, 
even  in  that  curfory  way,  that  was  fubjeel:  to  many 
inconveniencies :  The  fees  that  were  paid  for  thefe, 
to  the  fpeakers  and  clerks  of  both  Houfes,  inclined 
them  to  favour  and  promote  them :  So  the  .Lord 
Somers  propoied  fuch  a  regulation  in  that  matter, 
■  as  will  probably  have  a  good  effect,  for  the  future. 
The  preient  Lord  Keeper  did   indeed  very  gene- 
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roufly  obftruct  thofe  private  bills,  as  much  as  his 
predeceiTor  had  promoted  them  :  He  did  another 
thing,  of  a  great  example-,  on  the  firft  day  of  the 
year,  it  was  become  a  cufbom,  for  all  thofe  wha 
pra&ifed  in  Chancery,  to  offer  a  new-year's  gift  to 
the  Lord,  who  had  the  Great  Seal :  thefe  grew  to 
be  fo  confiderable,  that  they  amounted  to  1500L 
a  year  :  On  this  new-year's  day,  which  was  his  firft, 
he  fignified  to  all  who,  according  to  cuitom,  were 
expected  to  come  with  their  preients,  that  he  would 
receive  none,  but  would  break  that  cuftom.  He 
thought  it  looked,  like  the  infinuating  themfelves 
into  the  favour  of  the  court ;  and  that  if  it  was  not 
bribery,  yet  it  came  too  near  it,  and  looked  too  like  it: 
This  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  raifing  his  cha- 
racter: He  managed  the  court  of  Chancery  with  im- 
partial juftice,  and  great  difpatch;  and  was  very  ufeful 
to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  promoting  of  bufinefs. 

When  the  feilion  was  near  an  end,  great  com- Com- 
plaints were  made  in  both  Houfes  of  the  progrefs  of  plaints  of 
popery  in  Lancashire,  and  of  many  inlblencies  com- the  Pr°- 
.mitted  there,  both  by  the  laity  and  prieirs  of  that  greis  of 
religion:    Upon  this   a  bill  was  brought  into  "the     "ei*" 
Houfe  of  Commons,  with  claufes  that  would  have 
rendred  the  bill,  pad  againft  papifts  in  the  end  of 
the  laft  reign,  effectual :  This  alarmed  all  of  that 
religion :    fo  that  they  made  very  powerful  (or  to 
follow  the  raillery  of  that  time)  very  weighty  inter- 
cejlions  with  the  confiderable  men  of  that  Houfe. 
The  court  looked  on,  and  feemed  indifferent  in  the 
matter,  yet  it  was  given  out  that  fo  fevere  a  law- 
would  be  very  unreafonable,  when  we  were  in  alli- 
ance with  fo  many  princes  of  that  religion,  and  that 
it  muft  leffen  the  force  of  the  Queen's  interceflion, 
in  favour  of  the  proteftants,  that  lived  in  the  domi- 
nions-of  thofe  princes:  The  proceeding  feemed  ri- 
gorous, and  not  tinted  to  the  gentlenefs,  that  the 
Chriftian  religion  did  fo  particularly  recommend, 
and  was  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  toleration,  that  were  then  in  great  vogue. 
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It  was  anfwered,  that  the  dependence  of  thoie  of  that 
religion,  on  a  foreign  jurifdiction,  and  at  prefent  on 
a  foreign  Pretender  to  the  Crown,  put  them  out  of 
the  cafe  of  other  fubjects,  who  might  differ  from  the 
eftablilhed  religion  ;  fince  there  feemed  to  be  good 
reafon  to  confider  the  papifts  as  enemies,  rather  than 
as  fubjects.  But  the  application  was  made  in  fo  ef- 
fectual a  manner,  that  the  bill  v/as  let  fall :  And 
though  the  Lords  had  made  fome  lteps  towards  fuch 
a  bill,  yet  fince  they  faw  what  fate  it  was  like  to 
have  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  inftead  of  proceed- 
ing farther  in  it,  they  difmiffed  that  matter  with  an 
addrefs  to  the  Queen,  that  ihe  would  give  orders, 
both  to  the  Juftices  of  Peace,  and  to  the  Clergy, 
that  a  return  might  be  made  to  the  next  feflion  of 
Parliament,  of  all  the  papifts  in  England. 
A  defign  There  was  another  project  fet  on  foot  at  this  time 
for  a  pub-  by  the  Lord  Halifax,  for  putting  the  records  and 
lick  libra-  t^e  pUblick  offices  of  the  kingdom  in  better  order : 
ry'  He  had,  in  a  former  feffion,  moved  the  Lords  to 

fend  fome  of  their  number  to  view  the  records  in 
the  Tower,  which  were  in  great  diforder,  and  in  a 
vifible  decay  for  want  of  fome  more  officers,  and  by 
the  neglect  of  thofe  we  had.  Thefe  Lords  in  their 
report  propofed  fome  regulations  for  the  future, 
which  have  been  fince  followed  fo  effectually, 
though  at  a  confiderable  charge,  by  creating  feveral 
new  officers,  that  the  nation  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  all  this  very  fenfibly :  But  Lord  Halifax  carried 
his  project  much  further.  The  famous  library, 
collected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  continued  down 
in  his  family,  was  the  greateft  collection  of  manu- 
fcripts  relating  to  the  publick,  that  perhaps  any 
nation  in  Europe  could  fhew :  The  late  owner  of 
it,  Sir  John  Cotton,  had,  by  his  will,  left.it  to  the 
publick,  but  in  fuch  words,  that  it  was  rather  fhut 
up,  than  made  any  way  ufeful :  And  indeed  it  was 
to  be  fo  carefully  preferved,  that  none  could  be  the 
better  for  it :  So  that  Lord  moved  the  Houfe  to  in- 
treat  the  Queen,  that  me  would  be  pleafed  to  buy 
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Cotton-Houfe,  which  flood  juft  between  the  two 
Hon  fes  of  Parliament ;  fo  that  fome  part  of  that 
ground  would  furniftt  them  with  many  ufeful  rooms, 
and  there  would  be  enough  left,  for  building  a 
noble  ftructure  for  a  library  :  To  which,  befides 
the  Cotton  Library  and  the  Queen's  Library,  the 
Royal  Society,  who  had  a  very  good  library  at 
Grefham  college,  would  remove  and  keep  their  af- 
femblies  there,  as  foon  as  it  was  made  convenient 
for  them.  This  was  a  great  defign,  which  the  Lord 
Halifax,  who  fet  it  firft  on  foot,  feemed  refolved  to 
carry  on  till  it  were  finifhed :  It  will  fet  learning 
again  on  foot  among  us,  and  be  a  great  honour  to 
the  Queen's  reign. 

Thus  this  feffion  of  Parliament  came  to  a  very 
happy  conclufion  :  There  was  in  it  the  beft  harmo- 
ny within  both  Houfes,  and  between  them,  as  well 
as  with  the  Crown,  and  it  was  the  beft  applauded 
in  the  city  of  London,  over  the  whole  nation,  and 
indeed  over  ail  Europe,  of  any  feffion  that  I  had 
ever  feen  :  And  when  it  was  confidered,  that  this 
was  the  firft  of  the  three,  fo  that  we  were  to  have 
two  other  feffions  of  the  fame  members,  it  gave  an 
univerfal  fatisfaction,  both  to  our  own  people  at 
home,  and  our  allies  abroad,  and  afforded  a  prof- 
pect  of  a  happy  end,  that  fhould  be  put  to  this  de- 
vouring war,  which  in  all  probability  muft  come 
to  a  period,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent 
Parliament.  This  gave  an  unfpeakable  fatisfaction 
to  all  who  loved  their  country  and  their  religion, 
who  now  hoped  that  we  had  in  view  a  good  and  a 
fafe  peace. 

The  Convocation  fate  at  the  fame  time  •,  it  Was  Proceed- 
chofen  as  the  former  had  been,  and  the  members,  ings  in 
that  were  ill-affected,    were  ftill  prevailed  on  to  Convoca- 
come  up,  and  to  continue  in  an  expenfive  but  ufe-  tl0n' 
lefs  attendance  in  town.     The  Bifhops  drew  up  an 
addrefs  to  the  Queen,  in  which,  as  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  had  done,  they  exprefled  a  juft  in- 
dignation at  the  jealoufies,  that  had   been  fpread 
i.  about 
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about  the  nation*  of  the  danger  of  the  Church ; 
When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Lower  Houfe, 
they  refufed  to  join  in  it,  but  would  give  no  reafon 
for  their  refufal:  They  drew  an  addrefs  of  their 
own,  in  which  no  notice  was  taken  of  thefe  afper- 
fions :    The  Bifhops,    according  to   antient  prece- 
dents, required  them  either  to  agree  to  their  ad- 
drefs,   or  to  offer  their  objections  againft  it ;    they 
would  do  neither  ;  fo  the  addrefs  was  let  fall :  And 
upon   that,    a  flop   was  put  to  all  further  com- 
munication between  the  two  IToufes.     The  Lower 
Houfe,  upon  this,  went  on  in  their  former  practice 
of  intermediate  fefllons,    in  which  they  began  to 
enter  upon  bulinefs,  to  approve  of  fome  books, 
and  to  cenfure  others  ;  and  they  refolved  to  proceed 
upon  the  fame  grounds,  that  factious  men  among 
them  had  before  fet  up,  though  the  falfhood  of  their 
pretentions  had   been  evidently  made  to   appear. 
The  Archbifhop  had  prorogued  them  to  the  .firft  of 
March :  When  that  day  came,  the  Lower  Houfe 
was  furprized  with  a  proteftation,  that  was  brought 
to  the  Upper  Houfe,  by  a  great  part  of  their  body, 
who,    being  diffatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
majority,  and  having  long  ftruggled  againft  them, 
though  in  vain,  at  laft  drew  up  a  proteftation  a- 
gainft  them :  They  fent  it  up  and  down,  through 
the  whole  province,  that  they  might  get  as  many 
hands  to  it  as  they  could  ;  but  the  matter  was  ma- 
naged with  fuch  caution,  that  though  it  was  in  ma- 
ny hands,  yet  it  was  not  known  to  the  other  fide, 
till  they  heard  it  was  prefented  to  the  Prefident  of 
the  Upper  Houfe  :  In  it,  all  the  irregular  motions, 
of  the  Lower  Houfe  were  reckoned  up,  infifting 
more  particularly  on  that  of  holding  intermediate 
feffions,  againft  all  which  they  protefted,  and  pray- 
ed that  their  proteftation  might  be  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Upper  Houfe,  that  fo  they  might  not 
be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  reft  :  This  was  figned 
by  above  fifty,  and  the  whole  body  was  but  an 
hundred  and  forty  -five :   Some  were  neutral:  So 
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that  hereby  very  near  one  half  broke  off  from  the 
reft,  and  left  them,  and  fate  no  more  with  them. 
The  Lower  Houfe  was  deliberating  how  to  vent 
their  indignation  againft  thefe,  when  a  more  lenfible 
mortification  followed  :  The  Archbifhop  fent  for 
them,  and  when  they  came  up  •,  he  read  a  letter  to 
them,  that  was  wrote  to  him  by  the  Queen,  in  which 
ihe  took  notice  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
Houfes  were  ftill  kept  up  ;  fhe  was  much  con- 
cerned, to  fee  that  they  were  rather  increafed  than 
abated  :  She  was  the  more  furprized  at  this,  be» 
caufe  it  had  been  her  conftant  care,  as  it  ihould 
continue  always  to  be,  to  preferve  the  conftitution 
of  the  Church,  as  it  was  by  law  eftablifhed,  and 
to  difcountenance  all  divifions  and  innovations 
whatfoever  :  She  was  refolved  to  maintain  her  fu- 
premacy,  and  the  due  fubordination  of  Prefbyters 
to  Bifhops,  as  fundamental  parts  of  it  :.  She  ex- 
pected, that  the  Archbifhop  and  Bifhops  would  act 
conformable  to  this  refolution,  and  in  fo  doing  they 
ihould  be  fure  of  the  continuance  of  her  protection 
and  favour,  which  fhould  not  be  wanting  to  any 
of  the  clergy,  as  long  as  they  were  true  to  the  con- 
ftitution, and  dutiful  to  Her,  and  their  ecclefiafti- 
cal  fuperiors,  and  preferved  fuch  a  temper,  as  be- 
came thofe,  who  were  in  holy  orders.  The  Arch- 
bifhop, as  he  was  required  to  read  this  to  them,  fo 
he  was  directed  to  prorogue  them,  for  fuch  a  time 
as  fhould  appear  convenient  to  him :  They  were 
(truck  with  this,  for  it  had  been  carried  fo  fecretly, 
that  it  was  a  furprize  to  them  all.  When  they  law 
they  were  to  be  prorogued,  they  ran  very  indecent- 
ly to  the  door,  and  with  fome  difficulty  were  kept 
in  the  room,  till  the  prorogation  was  intimated  to 
them  :  They  went  next  to  their  own  houfe,  where, 
though  prorogued,  they  fate  ftill  in  form,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  houfe,  but  they  did  not  venture  on 
paffing  any  vote :  So  factious  were  they,  and  fo 
implicitly  led  by  thofe,  who  had  got  an  afcendant 
wver  them,  that  though  they  had  formerly  fubmitted 
Vol.  IV.  L  the 
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1706.    the  matters  in  debate  to  the  Queen,  yet  now,  when 
*— -v— '  ihe  declared  her  pleafure,  they  would  not  acquiefce 

in  it. 
Preparati-  The  feflion  of  Parliament  being  now  at  an  end, 
ens  for  tne  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  carried  on 
the  cam-  •  ^  ^j  p0fpirj]e  difpatch  :  That  which  was  moll 
'  prefling  was  firft  done.  Upon  Stanhope's  firft  com- 
ing over,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  orders  were 
immediately  iffued  out  for  fending  over  5000  men, 
with  all  neceffary  ftores  to  Spain :  The  orders  were 
given  in  very  preffing  terms ;  yet  fo  many  offices 
were  concerned  in  the  execution,  that  many  delays 
were  made,  fome  of  thefe  were  much  cenfured  •,  at 
laft  they  failed  in  March.  The  fleet  that  had  gone 
into  the  Mediterranean  with  King  Charles,  and  was 
to  return  and  winter  at  Lifbon,  was  detained  by 
wefterly  winds  longer  in  thole  feas,  than  had  been 
expected. ' 
A  revolt  The  people  of  Valencia  feemed  to  hope,  that 
m  ^en-.^gy  were  to  wjnter  \n  thofe  leas  •,  and  by  this  they 
were  encouraged  to  declare  for  King  Charles :  But 
they  were  much  expofed  to  thofe,  who  commanded 
in  King  Philip's  name.  All  Catalonia  had  fub- 
•mitted  to  King  Charles  except  Rofes  ;  garrifons 
•were  put  in  Gironne,  Lerida,  and  Tortoia :  And 
the  States  of  that  Principality  prepared  themfelves, 
with  great  zeal  and  refolution,  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, which,  they  had  reafon  to  expect,  would 
come  both  early  and  feverely  upon  them.  There 
was  a  breach,  between  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
and  the  Prince  of  Lichtenftein,  whom  he  charged 
very  heavily,  in  the  King's  own  prefence,  with  cor- 
ruption and  injuftice:  The  matter  went  far,  and 
the  King  blamed  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
had  not  much  of  a  forbearing  or  forgiving  temper 
in  him.  There  was  no  method  of  communication 
with  England  yet  fettled  :  We  did  not  hear  from 
them,  nor  they  from  us,  in  rive  months  :  This  put 
them  out  of  all  hope:  Our  men  wanted  every 
thins;,  and  could  be  fupplied  there  with  nothing. 
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The  revolt  in  Valencia  made  it  necefTary  to  fend 
fuch  a  fupply  to  them  from  Barcelona,  as  could  be 
jpared  from  thence  :  The  difguft  that  was  taken, 
made  it  advifeable  to  fend  the  Karl  of  Peterborough 
thither,  and  he  willingly  undertook  the  fervice : 
He  marched  towards  that  kingdom  with  about  fif- 
teen hundred  Englifh,  and  a  thoufand  Spaniards  : 
They  were  all  ill  equipped  and  ill  furnifhed,  with- 
out artillery,  and  with  very  little  ammunition:  But 
as  they  marched,  all  the  country  either  came  in  to 
them,  or  fled  before  them.  He  got  to  Valencia 
without  any  oppofition,  and  was  received  there  with 
all  poflible  demonftrations  of  joy  :  This  gave  a 
great  difturbance  to  the  Spanifh  councils  at  Ma- 
drid :  They  advifed  the  King,  to  begin  with  the 
reduction  of  Valencia  :  It  lay  nearer,  and  was  eafier 
come  at  :  And  by  this  the  difpofition  to  revolt 
would  be  checked,  which  might  otherwise  go  fur- 
ther :  But  this  was  over-ruled  from  France,  where 
little  regard  was  had  to  the  Spaniards  :  They  re- 
folved  to  begin  with  Barcelona  :  In  it  King  Charles 
himfelf  lay ;  and  on  taking  it,  they  reckoned  all 
the  reft  would  fall. 

The  French  refolved  to  fend  every  thing  that  The  fiege 
was  necefTary  for  the  fiege  by  fea,  and  the  Count  of  of  Barce- 
Touloufe  was  ordered  to  lie  with  the  fleet  before  a' 
the  place,  whilft  it  was  befieged  by  land  :  It  was 
concerted,  to  begin  the  fiege  in  March,  for  they 
knew  that  if  they  begun  it  fo  early,  our  fleet  could 
not  come  in  time  to  relieve  it  :  But  two  great 
florms,  that  came  foon  one  after  another,  did  fb 
fcatter  their  tartanes,  and  difable  their  ffiips  of  war, 
that  as  fome  were  call  away,  and  others  were  much 
mattered,  fo  they  all  loft  a  month's  time,  and  the 
fiege  could  not  be  formed  before  the  beginning  of 
April :  King  Charles  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Barcelona, 
by  which  the  people  were  both  animated  and  kept 
in  order  :  This  gave  all  the  Allies  very  fad  appre- 
henfions,  they  feared  not  only  the  lofs  of  the  place, 
but  of  his  perfon.     Leak  failed  from  Lifbon  in  the 
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end  of  March :  He  milled  the  galleons  very  nar- 
rowly, but  he  could  not  puriue  them  ;  for  he  was 
to  lofe  no  time,  but  hafte  to  Barcelona  :  His  fleet 
was  increafed  to  thirty  fhips  of  the  line,  by  the  time 
he  got  to  Gibraltar  ;  but  though  twenty  more  were 
following   him,    he   would    not  ftay,    but   hafted 
on  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  as  faff,  as  the  wind 
ferved. 
Alcantara      At  the  fame  time  the  campaign  v/as  opened  on 
taken.       the  flde  of  portugai .  The  Earl  of  Gallway  had  full- 
powers  and  a  brave  army  of  about  2.0000  men, 
well  furnimed  in  all  refpe&s  :    He  left  Badajos  be- 
hind him,  and  marched  on  to  Alcantara.      The 
Duke  of  Berwick  had  a  very  ihnall  force  left  him, 
to  defend  that  frontier  :  It  feems  the  French  trufted 
to  the  intereft  they  had  in  the  court  of  Portugal : 
His  troops  were  fo  bad,  that  he  faw  in  one  fmall 
action,  that  he  could  not  depend  on  them  :  He  put 
a  good  garriibn  in  Alcantara  j  where  their  beft  ma- 
gazine was  laid  in.     But  when  the  Earl  of  Gallway 
came  before  the  town,  within  three  days  the  garri- 
fon,  confiding  of  4000  men,  delivered  up  the  place 
and  themfelves   as  prifoners  of  war  :  The  Portu- 
guefe  would  have  flopped  there,  and  thought  they 
had  made  a  good  campaign,  though  they  had  done 
no  more  :  But  the  Englifh  Ambaflador  at  Lifbon 
went  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  preiTed  him, 
that  orders  might  be  immediately  lent  to  the  Eari 
of  Gallway  to  march  on :    And  when  he  faw  a 
great  coldnefs  in  fome  of  the  Minifters,  he  threatned 
a  prefent  rupture,  if  it  was  not  done  :  And  he  con- 
tinued waiting  on  the  King,  till  the  orders  were 
iigned,  and  fent  away.     Upon  receipt  of  thefe,  the 
Earl  of  Gallway  advanced  towards  Placentia,  all 
the  country  declaring  for  him,   as  foon  as  he  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  ftill  retiring  be- 
fore him,  not  being  able  to  give  the  leaft  interrupt 
tion  to  his  march, 
mans  are"       ^e  carnPa^gn  was  opened  in  Italy  with  great 
defeated    advantage  to  &e  French  :  The  Duke  of  Vendome 
in  Italy.  marched 
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marched  into  the  Brefcian,  to  attack  the  Imperia- 
lifts,  before  Prince  Eugene  could  join  them,  who 
was  now  come  very  near  :  He.  fell  on  a  body  o£ 
about  12000  of  them,  being  double  their  number  5 
he  drove  them  from  their  pofts,  with  the  lofs  of 
about  3000  men  killed  and  taken;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved there  were  as  many  of  the  French  killed,  as 
of  the  Imperialifts.  Prince  Eugene  came  up  with- 
in two  days,  and  put  ail  in  order  again  :  He  re- 
tired to  a  furer  poll,  waiting  till  the  troops  from 
Germany  mould  come  up  :  The  flownefs  of  the 
Germans  was  always  fatal,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  :  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  now  reduced 
to  great  extremities  :  He  law  the  fiege  of  Turin 
was  defigned  •,  he  fortified  fo  many  out-pofcs,  and 
put  fo  good  a  garrifon  in  it,  that  he  prepared  well 
for  a  long  fiege,  and  a  great  refiftance  :  He  wrote 
to  the  Queen,  for  a  further  fupply  of  50000  pounds, 
affuring  her,  that  by  that  means  the  place  mould 
be  put  in  fo  good  a  ftate,  that  he  would  undertake 
that  all  mould  be  done,  which  could  be  expected 
from  brave  and  refolute  men  :  And  fo  careful  was 
the  Lord  Treafurer  to  encourage  him,  that  the 
courier  was  {mt  back  the  next  day,  after  he  came, 
with  credit  for  the  money.  There  was  fome  hopes 
of  a  peace,  as  there  was  an  actual  ceffation  of  war 
in  Plungary  :  The  Malecontents  had  been  put  in 
hopes,  of  a  great  diveriion  of  the  Emperor's  forces, 
on  the  fide  of  Bavaria,  where  there  was  a  great  in- 
furrection,  provoked,  as  was  faid,  by  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  imperial  officers,  who  were  fo  accuf- 
tomed  to  be  heavy  in  their  quarters,  that  when 
they  had  the  pretence,  that  they  were  among  ene- 
mies, it  may  be  eafiiy  believed,  there  was  much 
juft  occafion  of  complaint ;  and  that  they  were 
guilty  of  great  exactions  and  rapine.  This  looked 
formidably  at  fir  ft,  and  feemed  to  threaten  a  new 
war  in  thofe  parts  •,  but  all  was  foon  fuppreffed  :  The 
peafants  had  no  officers  among  them,  no  difcipline, 
nor  magazines,  and  no  place  of  ftrength  :    So  they 
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1 706.    were  quickly  difperfed,  and  flritfter  orders  were  gi-* 
<-*=V**-J  ven,    for  the  better  regulating  the  military  men, 
though  it  was  not  expected  that  thefe  would  be 
long  obferved. 
The  trea-       While  matters  were  in  this  difpofition  abroad  -t 
ty  for  the  faQ  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
thetwo     brought  on,  and  managed  with   great  folemnity. 
kingdpms  Commiflions  were  given  out  for  thirty-two  perfons 
of  each  kingdom,  to  meet  at  London  on  the  18th 
of  April :  Somerfet-Houfe  was  appointed  for  the 
place  of  the  treaty  ±  the  perfons,  who  were  named 
to   treat  on  the  Engliih  fide,  were  well  chofen : 
They  were  the  molt  capable  of  managing  the  trea- 
ty, and  the  beft  difpofed  to  it,  of  any  in  the  king- 
dom.    Thofe  who  came  from  Scotland,  were  not 
looked  on  as  men  fo  well  affected  to  the  defign  : 
Moft  of  them  had  flood  out  in  a  long  and  firm  op- 
pofition  to  the  revolution,  and  to  all  that  had  been 
done  afterwards,  purfuant  to  it.     The  nomination 
of  thefe  was  fixed  on,  by  the  Dukes  of  Queenf- 
bury  and  Argyle  \  It  was  faid  by  them,  that  though 
thefe  objections  did  indeed  lie  againft  them,    yet 
they  had  fuch  an  intereft  in  Scotland,    that  the  en^- 
gaging  them  to  be  cordially  for  the  union,  would 
be  a  great  means  to  get  it  agreed  to,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment there  :    The  Scotch  had  got  among  them  the 
notion  of  a  fcederal  union,  like  that  of  the  United 
Provinces,  or  of  the  Cantons  in  Switzerland  :  But 
the  Englifh  refolved  to  lofe  no  time,  in  the  exa- 
mining or  difcuffing  of  that  project,  for  this  reafon, 
befides  many  others,  that  as  long  as  the  two  nations 
had  two  different  Parliaments,  they  could  break 
that  union  whenfoever  they  pleafed  •,  for  each  na- 
tion would  follow  their  own  Parliament :    The  deT 
fign  was  now  to  fettle  a  lafting  and  indiffoluble 
union  between  the  kingdoms,   therefore  they  re- 
folved to  treat  only,  about  an  incorporating  union, 
that  fhould  put  an  end  to  all  diftinctions,  and  unite 
^11  their  interefts  :  So  they  at  laft  entered  upon  the 
fcheme  of  an  entire  union. 

But 
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But  now  to  look  again  into  our  affairs  abroad  :  1 706. 
The  French  feemed  to  have  laid  the  defign  of' 
their  campaign  fo  well,  that  it  had  every  where 
.a  formidable  appearance  :  And  if  the  execution  had 
anfwered  their  fcheme,  it  would  have  proved  as 
glorious,  as  it  was  in  the  conclufion  fatal  to  them. 
They  reckoned  the  taking  of  Barcelona  and  Turin 
fure :  And  by  thefe,  they  thought  the  war,  both 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  would  be  foon  brought  to  an 
end :  They  knew  they  would  be  fuperior  to  any 
force,  that  the  Prince  of  Baden  could  bring  to- 
gether, on  the  upper  Rhine  ;  and  they  intended  to 
have  a  great  army  in  Flanders,  where  they  knew 
our  chief  ftrength  would  be,  to  act  as  occafion  or 
their  other  affairs  mould  require.  But  how  well 
foever  this  defign  might  feem  to  be  laid,  it  ap- 
peared providence  had  another :  Which  was 
brought  to  bear  every  where,  in  a  moft  wonderful 
manner,  and  in  reverfe  to  all  their  views.  The 
fteps  of  this,  I  intend  to  fet  out,  rather  as  a  me- 
ditation on  the  providence  of  God,  than  as  a  par- 
ticular hiftory  of  this  fignal  year,  for  which  I  am 
no  way  furnifhed  :  Befides  that,  if  I  were,  it  does 
not  anfwer  my  principal  defign  in  writing. 

The  French  lay  thirty-feven  days  before  Barce- 
lona :  Of  that  time,  twenty-two  were  fpent  in  tak- 
ing Mountjoy  •,  they  feemed  to  think  there  was  no 
danger  of  raifing  the  fiege,  and  that  therefore  they 
might  proceed  as  (lowly  as  they  pleafed :  The  town 
was  under  fuch  a  confternation,  that  nothing  but 
the  King's  prefence  could  have  kept  them  from 
capitulating,  the  firft  week  of  the  fiege :  There 
were  fome  mutinies  raifed,  and  fome  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  were  killed  in  them  :  But  the  King  came 
among  them  on  all  occafions,  and  both  quieted 
and  animated  them.  Stanhope  wrote,  after  the 
fiege  was  over,  (whether  as  a  courtier  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell,  for  he  had  now  the  character  of  the 
Queen's  Envoy  to  King  Charles)  that  the  King 
went  into  all  places  of  danger,  and  made  all  about 
L  4  him 
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him  examples  to  the  reft,  to  be  hard  at  work,  andf 
conftant  upon  duty.  After  Mountjoy  was  taken, 
the  town  was  more  preifed :  The  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough came  from  Valencia,  and  was  upon  the 
hills,  but  could  not  give  them  any  great  amftance  i 
Some  few  from  Gironne,  and  other  places,  got 
into  the  town :  The  French  engineers  performed 
their  part,  with  little  fkill  and  fuccefs ;  thole  they 
relied  moft  on,  happened  to  be  killed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiege.  The  Levant  wind  was  all 
this  while  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  not  poflible  for 
Leak  to  come  up  lb  foon  as  was  defired,  to  their 
relief. 
The  fiege  But  when  their  ftrength,  as  well  as  their  patience, 
of  Barce-  was  aimoft  qUite  exhaufted,  the  wind  turned,  and 
ona  rai  -  j^^k  with  all  poffible  hafte  failed  to  them  :  As 
foon  as  the  Count  of  Touloufe  had  intelligence, 
that  he  was  near  him,  he  failed  back  to  Toulon. 
Tefle,  with  King  Philip  (who  was  in  the  camp, 
but  was  not  once  named  in  any  action)  continued 
three  days  before  Barcelona,  after  their  fleet  failed 
away  :  they  could  then  have  no  hopes  of  carrying 
it,  unlefs  a  ftorm  at  fea  had  kept  our  fleet  at  a 
diftance :  At  laft,  on  the  firft  of  May  O.  S.  the 
fiege  was  raifed,  with  great  precipitation,  and  in 
much  diforder :  Their  camp  was  left  well  furnifh- 
ed,  and  the  fick  and  wounded  could  not  be  carried 
off. 
An  eclipfs  On  the  day  of  the  railing  the  fiege,  as  the 
of  the  fun.  jrrench  army  was  marching  off,  the  fun  was  eclipf- 
ed,  and  it  was  total  in  thofe  parts  :  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  weight  to  be  laid  on  fuch  things  ; 
yet  the  vulgar  being  apt  to  look  on  them  as  omi- 
nous, it  was  cenfured  as  a  great  error  in  Telle,  not 
to  have  raifed  the  fiege  a  day  fooner  ;  and  that 
the  rather,  becaufe  the  King  of  France  had  made 
the  fun,  with  a  motto  of  Nee  pluribus  Impar>  his 
device.  King  Philip  made  all  the  hafte  he  could 
to  Perpignan,  but  his  army  was  almoft  quite  ruin- 
ed, before  he  got  thither :  There  was  no  manner 
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of  communication,  over  land,  between  Barcelona 
and  Portugal :  So  the  Portugueze,    doubting  the 
iflue  of  that  fiege,  had  no  mind  to  engage  further, 
till  they  faw  how  it  ended  :  Therefore  they  ordered  The  Earl 
their  army  to   march  afide  to  Ciudad   Roderigo,  of  Gall- 
on pretence  that  it  was  neceffary  to  fecure  their  ™?J^' 
frontier,  by  taking  that  place  :  It  was  taken  after  vance  * 
a  very  fhort  fiege,  and  with  fmall  refiftance  :  From 
thence  they   advanced   to  Salamanca      But  upon 
the  news  of  raifing  the  Siege  of  Barcelona,  they 
went  on  towards  Madrid ;  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
only  obferving  their  motions,  and  ftill  retiring  be- 
fore them.     King  Philip  went,  with  great  expedi-  King  Phi- 
tion,  and  a  very  fmall  train,  from  Perpignan  -  to  j^y6 ta 
Navarre,  from  thence  he  came  pofh  to  Madrid ;  and  ^0Q'R 
but  finding  he  had  no  army,  that  he  could  trull  lefc  it. 
to,  the  Grandees   being  now  retired,    and   look- 
ing as  fo  many  dead  men  ;  and  he  feeing  that  the 
Portugueze  were  {till  advancing,  fent  his  Queen  to 
Burgos,  and  followed  her  in  a  few  days,  carrying 
with  him  that  which  was  valuable  in  the  palace  :" 
And  it  feems  he  defpaired  ever  to  return   thither 
again,  fince  he  deflroyed  all  that  could  not  be  car- 
ried away  •,  in  which  he  acted  a  very  extraordinary 
part,  for  he  did  fome  of  this  with  his  own  hand  ; 
as  the   gentleman ,    whom  the   Earl  of  Gallway 
fent  over,  told  me  was  univerfally  believed  in  Ma- 
drid. 

.    The  capital  city  being  thus  f  orfaken,  the  Earl  of  The  Earl 
Gallway  came  to  it  by  the  end  of  June  •,  he   met  of  Gall- 
with  no  refiftance  indeed,  but  with   as  little  wel-  ™a[tcab™^ 
come  :  An  army  of  Portugueze,  with  a  heretick  Kjng 
at  their  head,    were  certainly  very  ftrange  fights  Charles 
to  the  Caftilians,    who  retained  all  the  pride,  with-  delayed 
out  any  of  the  courage,  of  their  anceftors :  They  '°°  lonS 
thought  it  below  them  to  make  their  fubmiffions  to  thither.. 
any,  but  to  the  King  himfelf;  and  if  King  Charles 
had  come   thither   immediately,    it   was  believed 
that  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain  would  have  been 
foon  brought  about,     It  is  not  yet  certain,  what 
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made  him  flay  fo  long  as  he  did  at  Barcelona,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  near  the  end  of 
July.     Thofe  about  him  pretended,  it  was  not  fit 
to  go  to  Madrid,  till  he  was  well  furnifhed  with 
money,   to  make  a  decent  entry  :  Stanhope  offered 
to  furniffi  him  with  what  was  neceffary  for  the  jour- 
ney, but  could  not  afford  a  magnificent  equipage 
for  a  folemn  entry.     King  Charles  wrote  a  very 
preffing  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  fet- 
ting  forth  his  neceffities,  and  defiring  greater  fup- 
plies ;  I  faw  this  letter,  for  the  Duke  fent  it  over 
to  the  Lord  Treafurer  :  But  little  regard  was  had 
to  it,  becaufe  it  was  fuggefted  from  many  different 
hands  that  the  Prince  of  Lichtenflein  was  enriching 
himfelf,  and  keeping  his  King  poor.     Others  pre- 
tended the  true  caufe  of  the  delay  was  a   fecret 
amour  of  that  King's  at  Barcelona ;  whatfoever  the 
caufe  of  it  might  be,  the  effects  have  hitherto  pro- 
ved fatal :  It  was  firft  propofed,  that  King  Charles 
fhould  march  thro'   Valencia,  as  the  neareft  and 
much  the  fafeft  way,  and  he  came  on  that  defign 
as  far  as  Tarracona  :    But  advice  being  brought 
him  there,  that  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  in  a 
good  difpofition  to  declare  for  him,  he  was  divert- 
ed from  his  firft  intentions  and  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
Saragoza-,    where  he   was   acknowledged  by  that 
kingdom :  But  he  loft  much  time,  and  more  in 
the  reputation  of  his  arms,  by  delaying  fo  long  to 
move  towards  Madrid  :  So  King  Philip  took  heart, 
and  came   back   from  Burgos  to   Madrid.     The 
Earl  of  Gallway  was  very  uneafy  at  this  flow  mo- 
tion, which  King  Charles  made  :  King  Philip  had 
fome  more  troops  fent  him  from  France,  and  the 
broken  bodies  of  his  army,  being  now  brought  to- 
gether,    he  had  an    army  equal  in   numbers  to 
the  Earl  of  Gallway,  and  fo  he  marched  up  to  him ; 
but  fince  fo  much  depended   on  the  iffue   of  an 
action,  the  Earl  of  Gallway  avoided  it,  becaufe  he 
expected  every  day  reinforcements,  to  be  brought 
up  to  him,  both  by  King  Charles,  and  by  the  Earl 
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of  Peterborough  from  Valencia :  Therefore  to  fa- 
cilitate this  conjunction,  he  moved  towards  Arra- 
gon  •,  fo  that  Madrid  was  again  left  to  be  pofTefTed 
by  King  Philip.      At  laft,    in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  king  Charles  came  up,  but  with  a  very 
inconfiderable  force :  A  few  days  after,  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  came   alfo  with   an  Efcorte,  ra- 
ther than  any  ftrehgth  j,  for  he  had  not  with  him 
above   500  dragoons.     He  was  now  uneafy,  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  have   the  fupreme  command, 
both  the  Earl  of  Gallway  and  Count  Noyelles  be- 
ing much  ancienter  officers,    than  he   was.     But 
to  deliver  him  from  the  uneafinefs,  of  being  com- 
manded by  them,    the  Queen  had  fent  him  the 
powers  of  an  ambaflador  extraordinary  ;    and  he 
took  that  character  on  him  for  a  few  days.     His 
complaining,  fo  much  as  he  did,  of  the  Prince  of 
Lichtenftein    and    the    Germans,     who  were  ilill 
pofTefTed  of  King  Charles's  confidence,  made  him 
very  unacceptable  to  that  King  :  So  he,  waiting  for 
orders  from  the  Queen,  withdrew  from  the  camp, 
and  failed  away   in  one  of  the  Queen's  mips  to 
Genoa.     Our  fleet  lay  all  the  fummer  in  the  Me- 
diterranean •,    which  obliged  the  French  to  keep 
theirs  within  Toulon.     Cartagena  declared  for  King 
Charles,  and  was  fecured  by  fome  of  our  mips : 
The  fleet  came  before  Alicant  •,  the  feamen  landed 
and  flormed  the  town ;  the  caflle  held  out  fome 
weeks,  but  then  it  capitulated,  and  the  foldiers  by 
articles  were  obliged  to  march  to  Cadiz.     Soon 
after  that,  our  fleet  failed  out  of  the  Streights ;  one 
fquadron  was  lent  to  the  Weft-Indies ;  another  was 
to  lie  at  Lifbon,  and  the  reft  were  ordered  home. 
AfterjKing  Charles  had  joined  Lord  Gallway,  King 
Philip's  army  and  his  looked  on   one  another  for 
fome  time,  but  without  venturing  on  any  action  2 
They  were  near  an  equality,  and   both   fides  ex- 
pected to  be  reinforced;   fo  in  that  uncertainty^ 
neither  fide  would  put  any  thing  to  hazard. 

2  But 
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1706.  But  now  I  turn  to  another  and  a  greater  Teener 
v—— v — '  The  King  of  France  was  allured,  that  the  King  of 
of  Ram?  ^enmark-  would  ftand  upon  fome  high  demands,  he 
lies.  "  made  to  the  allies,  fo  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough could  not  have  the  Danes,  who  were  about 
ten  or  twelve  thoufand,  to  join  him  for  fome  time : 
and  that  the  Pruffians,  almoft  as  many  as  the  Danes,. 
could  not  come  up  to  the  confederate  army,  for 
fome  weeks  ;  fo  he  ordered  the  Ele&or  of  Bavaria 
and  Villeroy  to  inarch  up  to  them,  and  to  venture 
on  a  battle ;  fince,  without  the  Danes,  they  would 
have  been  much  fuperior  in  nurrfber.  The  States 
yielded  to  all  Denmark's  demands,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  commanded  their  troops,  be- 
ing very  well  aife&ed,  reckoned  that  all  being 
granted,  he  needed  not  flay,  till  he  fent  to  Den- 
mark, nor  wait  for  their  exprefs  orders :  But  marched 
and  joined  the  army,  the  day  before  the  engagement. 
Some  thought,  that  the  King  of  France,  upon  the 
news  of  the  diigrace  before  Barcelona,  that  he  might 
cover  that,  refolved  to  put  all  to  venture,  hoping 
that  a  victory  would  have  fet  all  to  rights  ;  this  paf- 
fed  generally  in  the  world.  But  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borogh  told  me,  that  there  being  only  twelve  days, 
between  the  raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Barcelona  and  this 
battle,  the  one  being  on  the  firft  of  May,  and  the 
other  on  the  twelfth,  eight  of  which  muft  be  allow- 
ed for  the  courier  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Bra- 
bant, it  feemed  not  poifible  to  put  things  in  the  or- 
-,  der,  in  which  he  faw  them,  in  fo  ffiort  a  time.  The 
French  left  their  baggage  and  heavy  cannon  at  Ju- 
doign  ;  and  marched  up  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough :  He  was  marching  towards  them,  on  the 
fame  defign,  for  if  they  had  not  offered  him  battle 
on  the  twelfth,  he  was  refolved  to  have  attacked 
them  on  the  thirteenth  of  May :  They  met  near  a 
village  called  Ramellies  (not  far  from  the  Me- 
haigne)  from  whence  the  battle  takes  it's  name. 
A  great  The  engagement  was  an  entire  one  •,  and  the  ac- 
vl,?orJ  tion  was  hot  for  two  hours ;  both  the  French  Mouf- 
&  3  quetaires 
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mietaires  and  the  Cuirafliers  were  there ;  the  Eleclof    1 705. 
of  Bavaria  faid,  it  was  the  belt  army  he  ever  be-  ^— -v— J 
held :  But  after  two  hours,  the  French  gave  way 
svery  where,  fo  it  ended  in  an  entire  defeat.     They 
loft  both  their  camp,  baggage  and  artillery,  as  well 
as  all  that  they  had  left  in  Judoign ;    and  in   all 
poffible  confufion,  they  pafTed  the  Dyle ;  our  men 
jpurfuing,  till  it  was  dark.     The  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough faid  to  me,  the  French  army  looked  the  belt 
pf  any  he  had  ever  feen  :  But  that  their  officers  did 
hot  do  their  part,  nor  fhew  the  courage,  that  had 
^appeared  among  them  on  other  occafions.     And 
iwhen  I  afked  him  the  difference,  between  the  actions 
it  Hockftedt  and  at  Ramellies;    he  faid,  the  firft 
oattle  lafted  between  feven  and  eight  hours,  and  we 
toft  above   12000  men  in  it;  whereas  the  fecond 
lafted  not  above  two  hours,  and  we  loft  not  above, 
2500  men.     Orders  were  prefently  fent  to  the  great 
.cities,  to  draw  the  garrifons  out  of  them,    that  fo 
:he  French  might  have  again  the  face  of  an  army  : 
For  their  killed,  their  deferters,  and  their  prifoners, 
Dn  this  great  day,  were  above  20000  men.     The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  loft  no  time,  but  followed 
:hem  clofe :  Louvain,  Mechlin,  and  Bruneis  fub-  Flanders 
mitted,  befides  many  lefier  places-,  Antwerp  made  and  Bra - 
J*  fhew  of  Handing  out,  but  foon  followed  the  ex-  bant  re- 
imple  of  the  reft;  Ghent  and  Bruges  did  the  fame  :  ducea° 
in  all  thefe  King  Charles  was  proclaimed.     Upon 
this  unexpected  rapidity  of  fuccefs,   the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  went  to  the  Hague,  to  concert  mea- 
sures with  the  States,  where  he  ftaid  but  few  days  ; 
for  they  agreed  to  every  thing  he  propofed,  and  fent 
|him  back  with  full  powers  :  The  firft  thing  he  un- 
dertook was  the  fiege  of  Oftend,  a  place  famous  for  oftend 
it's  long  fiege  in  the  laft  age :  The  natives  of  theandMenin 
place  weredifpofed  to  return  to  the  Auftrian  family,  taken. 
and  the  French,  that  were  in  it,    had   fo  loft  all 
heart  and  fpirit,  that  they  made  not  the  refiftance, 
that  was  looked  for :  In  ten  days,  after  they  fate 
down  before  it,  and  within  four  days  after  the  bat- 
teries 
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teries  were  finifhed,  they  capitulated.  From  thence 
the  confederates  went  to  Menin,  which  was  efteem- 
ed  the  bell  finifhed  fortification,  in  all  thofe  parts  : 
It  was  built  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen ;  nothing, 
that  art  could  contrive  was  wanting,  to  render  it 
impregnable ;  and  it  was  defended  by  a  garrifon  of 
6000  men,  lb  that  many  thought  it  was  too  bold 
an  undertaking,  to  fit  down  before  it.  The  French 
army  was  become  confiderable,  by  great  detach- 
ments brought  from  the  Upper  Rhine ;  where  Maref- 
chal  Villars  was  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  Germans, 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  revulfion  of  his 
forces,  the  circles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia  would 
have  been  much  expofed  to  pillage  and  contribu- 
tion. 
The  Duke  The  Duke  of  Vendome's  conduct  in  Italy  had  fo 
of  Ven-  raifed  his  character,  that  he  was  thought  the  only 
dome        man,  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders : 

CdhiFlan"  ^°  ^e  was  *"ent  *°r' anc*  kad  that  command  given  him, 
ders.  with  a  very  high  compliment,  which  was  very  inju- 
rious to  the  other  officers,  fince  he  was  declared  to 
be  the  fingle  man,  on  whom  France  could  depend, 
and  by  whom  it  could  be  protected,  in  that  extre- 
mity. The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  fent  to  command 
in  Italy,  and  Marefchal  Marfin  was  fent  with  him 
to  aflift,  or  rather  in  reality  to  govern  him  :  And  fo 
obftinately  was  the  King  of  France  fet,  on  purfuing 
his  firft  defigns,  that  notwithstanding  his  difgraces 
both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands,  yet  (fince  he 
had  ordered  all  the  preparations  for  the  fiege  of  Tu- 
rin) he  would  not  defift  from  that  attempt,  but  or- 
dered it  to  be  purfued,  with  all  poffible  vigour. 
The  fiege  of  Menin  was,  in  the  mean  while,  carried 
on  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  the  trenches  were  opened  on 
the  24th  of  July,  and  the  batteries  were  finifhed  on 
the  29th  :  and  they  preffed  the  place  fo  warmly,  that 
they  capitulated  on  the  1 1  th  of  Auguft,  and  march- : 
ed  out  on  the  14th,  being  St.  Lewis's  day  ;  4000 
men  marched  out  of  the  place. 

It 
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It  feemed  ftrange,  that  a  garrifon,  which  was  ftill 
fo  numerous,  mould  give  up,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  a 
place  that  was  both  fo  ftrong  and  fo  well  furnifhed : 
But  as  the  French  were  much  funk,  fo  the  allies 
were  now  become*very  expert  at  carrying  on  of 
fieges  •,  and  fpared  no  coft  that  was  neceffary  for  dif- 
patch.     Dendermonde  had  been,  for  fome  weeks, 
under  a  blockade  :  this,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
ordered  to  be  turned  into  a  formal  fiege.    The  place  Dender- 
was  fo  furrounded  with  water,   that  the  King  of  monde 
France,  having  once  begun  a  fiege  there,  was  forced  an£  Aetl* 
to  raife  it ;  yet  it  was  now  fo  preffed,  that  the  garrir 
fon  offered  to  capitulate,  but  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough would  give  them  no  other  terms,  but  thofe 
of  being°prifoners  of  war,  to  which  they  were  forced 
to  fubmit.     Aeth  was  next  inverted,  it  lay  fo  in- 
conveniently between  Flanders  and  Brabant,  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  clear  that  communication,  and  to 
deliver  Bruffels  from  the  danger  of  that  neighbour- 
hood :  In  a  fortnight's  time,  it  was  alfo  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and  the  garrifon  were  made  prifoners  of 
war. 

During  thofe  fieges,  the  Duke  of  Vendome, 
having  fixed  himfelf  in  a  camp,  that  could  not  be 
forced,  did  not  think  fit  to  give  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough any  diiturbance ;  while  he  lay  with  his 
army  covering  the  fieges  :  The  French  were  jealous 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  heat,  and  though  he  de- 
fired  to  command  an  army  apart,  yet  it  was  not 
thought  fit  to  divide  the  forces,  though  now  grown 
to  be  very  numerous.  Deferters  laid,  the  pannick 
was  itill  fo  great  in  the  army,  that  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  their  venturing  on  any  action  :  Paris  it 
ielf  was  under  a  high  confternation,  and  though  the 
King  carried  his  misfortunes  with  an  appearance  of 
calmnefs  and  compofure,  yet  he  was  often  let  blood, 
which  was  thought  an  indication  of  a  great  commo- 
tion  within  ;  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  greater,  be- 
caufe  it  was  fo  much  difguifed.  No  news  was  talk- 
ed of  at  that  court  j  all  was  Jilent  and  folemn  ;  fo 

that 
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1 706.  that  even  the  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Orleans  knew 
«— -v^-'  not  the  true  ftate  of  their  affairs  ;  which  made  her 
write  to  her  aunti  the  Eledtorefs  of  Hanover,  to  learn 
news  of  her. 
Defigns  There  was  another  alarm  given  them,  which 
for  a  d&f-  heightened  the  diforder  they  were  in :  The  Queen 
pent  m  and  the  States  formed  a  defign  of  a  defcent  in  France, 
with  an  army  of  about  10000  foot  and  1200  horfe. 
The  Earl  of  Rivers  commanded  the  land-army,  as 
Shovell  did  a  royal  fleet,  that  was  to  convoy  them, 
and  to  fecure  their  landing  •,  it  was  to  be  nearBourdeaux  t 
but  the  fecret  was  then  fo  well  kept,  that  the  French 
eould  not  penetrate  into  it ;  fo  the  alarm  was  general. 
It  put  all  the  maritime  counties  of  France  to  a  vaft 
charge,  and  under  difmal  apprehenfions :  Officers 
were  lent  from  the  court  to  exercife  them  ;  but  they 
faw  what  their  militia  was,  and  that  was  all  their 
defence.  I  have  one  of  the  manifefto's,  that  the 
Earl  of  Rivers  was  ordered  to  publifh,  upon  his 
landing :  He  declared  by  it,  that  he  was  come  nei-* 
ther  to  pillage  the  country,  nor  to  conquer  any  part 
of  it  •,  he  came  only  to  reftore  the  people  to  their 
liberties,  and  to  have  afTemblies  of  the  States, .  as 
they  had  antiently,  and  to  reftore  the  Edicts  to  the 
Proteftants ;  he  promifed  protection  to  all  that  mould 
come  in  to  him.  The  troops  were  all  put  aboard  at 
Portfmouth,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  but  they 
were  kept  in  our  ports  by  contrary  winds,  till  th© 
beginning  of  October  \  The  defign  on  France  was 
then  laid  afide  ;  it  was  too  late  in  the  year,  for  the 
fleet  to  fail  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and  to  lie  there, 
for  any  confiderable  time,  in  that  feafon :  The  re- 
duction of  Spain  was  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
us ;  fo  new  orders  were  fent  them  to  fail  firft  to  Lif- 
bon,  and  there  to  take  fuch  meafures,  as  the  ftate 
of  the  affairs  of  Spain  fhould  require. 
The  fiege  Tne  fiege  °f  Turin  was  begun  in  May,  and  was 
of  Turin,  continued  till  the  beginning  of  September:  There 
was  a  ftrong  garrifon  within  it,  and  it  was  well  fur- 
nifhed,  both  with  provifions  and  ammunition.    The 
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Duke  of  Savoy  put  all  to  the  hazard  :  He  fent  his 
Dutchefs  with  his  children  to  Genoa ;  and  himfelf^ 
with  a  body  of  3000  horfe,  was  moving  about  Tu- 
rin, .from  valley  to  valley,  till  that  body  was  much 
diminifhed  :  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  by  the  Duke  of  Feuillade,  who  com- 
manded in  the  fiege,  and  drove  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
before  him :  fo  that  all  hope  of  relief  lay  in  Prince 
Eugene.  The  garrifon  made  a  noble  refiftance* 
and  maintained  their  outworks  long  ',  they  blew  up 
many  mines,  and  difputed  every  inch  of  ground* 
with  great  refolution  :  They  loft  about  6000  men, 
who  were  either  killed,  or  had  deferted  during  the 
fiege ;  and  their  powder  was  at  laft  fo  fpent,  that 
they  muft  have  capitulated  within  a  day  or  two,  if 
they  had  not  been  relieved.  The  fiege  coft  the 
French  very  dear ;  they  were  often  forced  to  change 
their  attacks,  and  loft  about  1 4000  men  before  the 
place ;  for  they  were  frequently  beat  from  the  pofts* 
that  they  had  gained. 

Prince  Eugene  made  all  the  hafle  he  could  to  prince 
their  relief :  The  court  of  Vienna  had  not  given  due  Eugene 
orders,  as  they  had  undertaken,  for  the  provifion  marc.hes.  . 
of  the  troops,  that  were  to  march  through  their  °  rai  e  1  * 
country,  to  join  him  :  This  occafioned  many  com- 
plaints, and  fome  delay.  The  truth  was,  that  court 
wa^  fo  much  fet  on  the  reduction' of  Hungary,  that 
all  other  things  were  much  neglected,  while  that 
alone  feemed  to  poiTefs  them.  A  treaty  was  fet  on 
foot  with  the  malecontents  there,  by  the  mediation 
of  England  and  of  the  States  -,  a  cefTation  of  arms 
was  agreed  to,  for  two  months :  All  that  belonged 
to  that  court  were  very  uneafy,  while  that  continu- 
ed j  they  had  fhared  among  them  the  confifcations 
»f  all  the  great  eftates  in  Hungary,  and  they  faw5 
that  if  a  peace  was  made,  all  thefe  would  be  vacated, 
and  the  eftates  would  be  reftcred  to  their  former 
owners  :  fo  they  took  all  pofiible  means  to  traverfe 
the  negotiation,  and  to  inflame  the  Emperor, 
There  feemed  to  be  fome  probability,  of  bringing 
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1 706.  things  to  a  fettlement,  but  that  could  not  be  brought 
to  any  conciufion,  during  the  term  of  the  ceffation  ; 
when  that  was  lapfed,  the  Emperor  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  renew  it :  He  recalled  his  troops 
from  the  Upper  Rhine,  though  that  was  contrary 
to  all  his  agreements  with  the  empire.  Notwith- 
flanding  all  this  ill  management  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  Prince  Eugene  got  together  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  troops,  that  he  expected  in  the  Vero- 
nefe,  before  the  end  of  June  :  They  were  not  yet  all 
come  up,  but  he,  believing  himfelf  ftrong  enough, 
refolved  to  advance  •,  and  he  left  the  Prince  of 
Heffe,  with  a  body  to  receive  the  reft,  and  by 
them  to  force  a  diverfion,  while  he  fhould  be  going 
on.  The  Duke  of  Vendome  had  taken  care  of  all 
the  fords  of  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Oglio  •, 
and  had  cafl  up  fuch  lines  and  entrenchments  every 
where,  that  he  had  allured  the  court  of  France,  it 
was  not  poffible  for  Prince  Eugene  to  break  thro' 
all  that  oppofition,  at  leafr.  to  do  it  in  any  time  to 
relieve  Turin.  By  this  time  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  come  to  take  the  army  out  of  Vendome's 
hands  :  but  before  that  Duke  had  left  it,  they  faw 
that  he  had  reckoned  wrong,  in  all  thofe  hopes  he 
had  given  the  court  of  Trance,  of  flopping  Prince 
Eugene's  march.  For,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
he  lent  a  few  battalions  over  one  of  the  fords  of  the 
Adige,  where  the  French  were  well  polled,  and 
double  their  number  •,  yet  they  ran  away  with  fuch 
precipitation,  that  they  left  every  thing  behind 
them  :  Upon  that,  Prince  Eugene  palled  the  Adige,, 
with  his  whole  army,  and  the  French,  in  a  confter- 
nation,  retired  behind  the  Mincio.  After  this, 
Prince  Eugene  furprized  the  French  with  a  motion, 
that  they  had  not  looked  for,  nor  prepared  againft, 
for  he  palled  the  Po ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  followed 
him,  but  declined  an  engagement ;  whereupon  Prince 
Eugene  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he 
felt  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ramellies,  even  in 
Italy,  the  French  teeming  to  be  eveiy  where  difpirit- 
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ed  with  their  misfortunes.  Prince  Eugene,  march- 
ing nearer  the  Apennines,  had  gained  fome  days 
march  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  upon  which,  that 
Duke  repafled  the  Po,  and  advanced  with  fuch 
halte  towards  Turin,  that  he  took  no  care  of  the 
pafs  at  Stradella,  which  might  have  been  kept  and 
difputed  for  fome  days :  Prince  Eugene  found  no 
oppofition  there  ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  other 
difficulty,  but  from  the  length  of  the  march,  and 
the  heat  of  the  feaibn  ;  for  he  was  in  motion  all  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy joined  him,  with  the  fmall  remnants  of  his  ar- 
my, and  they  hafted  on  to  Turin.     The  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  got  thither  before  them,  and  the  place 
was1  now  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities  ;  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  with  molt  of  the  chief  officers,  were  for 
marching  out  of  the  trenches  •,  Marfin  was  of  ano- 
ther mind,  and  when  he  found  it  hard  to  maintain 
his   opinion,    he  produced   pofitive  orders  for  it, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  debate.     The  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy faw  the  neceffity  of  attacking  them,  in  their 
trenches;    his  army  confided  of  28000  men,  but 
they  were   good  troops ;    the  French  were  above 
40000,  and  in  a  well  fortified  camp  ;  yet  after  two 
hours  refiftance,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  broke  through, 
and  then  there  was  a  great  deftruclion ;  the  French 
flying  in  much  diforder,  and  leaving  a  vail  treafure 
in  their  camp,    befides   great  flores  of  provifionr, 
ammunition  and  artillery.     It  was  fo  entire  a  defeat,  The 
that  not  above  1 600  men,  of  that  great  army,  got  French  ar- 
off  in  a  body;  and  they  made  all  the  hade  tjfey  "V  r<\uV 
could  into  Dauphiny.     The  Duke  of  Savoy  went  £ '^  rai£ 
into  Turin  •,  where  it  may  be  eafily  imagined,  he  cd. 
was  received    with  much  joy;    the  garrifon,    for 
want  of  powder,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
fally  on  the  French,  while  he  attacked  them  •,  the 
French  were  purfued  as  far  as  men,  v/earied  with 
fuch  an  action,  could  follow  them,  and  many  pri» 
i oners  were  taken.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  though 
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he  loft  the  day,  yet  gave  great  demonftrations  of 
courage,   and  received  feveral  wounds :  Marefchal 
Marfin  fell  into  the  enemies  hands,  but  died  of  his 
wounds  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  upon  him  all  the  er- 
rors of  this  difmal  day  were  call,  though  the  hea- 
vieft  part  of  the  load  fell  on  Chamillard,  who  was 
then  in  the  fupreme  degree  of  favour  at  court,  and 
was  entirely  poffefled  of  madam  Maintenon's  confi- 
dence.    Feuillade  had  married  his  daughter,  and  in 
order  to  the  advancing  him,  he  had  the  command 
of  this  fiege  given  him,  which  was  thus  obftinately 
purfued,  till  it  ended  in  this  fatal  manner.     The  ob- 
ltinacy  continued,  for  the  King  fent  orders,  for  a 
month  together,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  march 
back  into  Piedmont,  when  it  was  abfolutely  impof- 
fible  •,  yet  repeated  orders  were  fent,  and  the  reafon 
of  this  was  underftood  afterwards  :  madam  Mainte- 
non  (it  feems)  took  that  care  of  the  King's  health 
and  humour,  that  fhe  did  not  fuffer  the  ill  ftate  of 
his  affairs  to  be  fully  told  him  :  He,  all  that  while, 
was  made  believe,   that  the  fiege  was  only  raifed, 
upon  the  advance  of  Prince  Eugene's  army ;  and 
knew  not  that  his  own  was  defeated  and  ruined.     I 
am  not  enough  verfed  in  military  affairs,  to  offer  any 
judgment  upon  that  point,  whether  they  did  well  or 
ill,  not  to  go  out  of  their  camp  to  fight :  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  fight  was  more  diforderly,  and  the 
lofs  was  much  greater,    by  reafon  of  their  lying 
within  their  lines :  In  this  I  have  known  men  of  the 
trade  of  different  opinions. 

While  this  was  done  at  Turin,  the  Prince  of  Hefle 
advanced  to  the  Mincio,  which  the  French  aban- 
doned ;  but  as  he  went  to  take  Caftiglione,  Meda- 
vi,  the  French  General,  furprized  him,  and  cut  off 
about  2000  of  his  men ;  upon  which  he  was  forced 
to  retire  to  the  Adige.  The  French  magnified  this 
exceffively,  hoping  with  the  noife  they  made  about 
it,  to  balance  their  real  lofs  at  Turin.  The  Prince 
of  Vaudemont,  upon  the  news  from  Turin,  left 
the  city  of  Milan,  and  retired,  with  the  fmall  force 
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he  had,  to  Cremona :  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
Prince  Eugene  marched,  with  all  hafte,  into  the 
Milaneze  :  The  city  of  Milan  was  opened  to  them ; 
but  the  citadel  and  fome  ftrong  places,  that  had 
garrifons  in  them,  flood  out  fome  time  ;  yet  place 
after  place  capitulated,  fo  that  it  was  vifible,  all 
would  quickly  fall  into  their  hands. 

Such  a  fucceffion  of  eminent  misfortunes,  in  one 
campaign,  and  in  fo  many  different  places,  was 
without  example  :  It  made  all  people  conclude, 
that  the  time  was  come,  in  which  the  perfidy,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  cruelty  of  that  King's  long  and 
bloody  reign,  was  now  to  be  repaid  him,  with  the 
fame  fevere  meafure,  with  which  he  had  formerly 
treated  others  :  But  the  fecrets  of  God  are  not  to 
be  too  boldly  pried  into,  till  he  is  pleafed  to  dif- 
play  them  to  us  more  openly.  It  is  certainly  a 
year,  that  deferves  to  be  long  and  much  remem- 
bred. 

In  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  which  Poland  The  King 
had  been  haraffed,  with  the  continuance  of  the  0J ajW^n 
war,  but  without  any  great  action;  the  King  of  jnt0Saxo- 
Sweden,  feeing  that  King  Auguftus  fupported  his  ny. 
affairs  in  Poland,  by  the  fupplies  both  of  men  and 
money,  that  he  drew  from  his  electorate,  refolved 
to  flop  that  refTource  :  So  he  marched  through  Si- 
lefia  and  Lufatia  into  Saxony.  He  quickly  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  an  open  country,  that  was  look- 
ing  for  no  fuch  invafion,  and  was  in  no  fort  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  had  few  ilrong  places  in  it,  ca~ 
pable  of  any  refiilance  :  The  rich  town  of  Leip- 
fick  and  all  the  reft  of  the  country  was,  without 
any  oppofition,  put  under  contribution.  All  the 
empire  was  alarmed  at  this ;  it' was  at  firft  appre- 
hended, that  it  was  fet  on  by  the  French  councils, 
to  raife  a  new  war  in  Germany,  and  to  put 
the  North  all  in  a  flame.  The  King  of  Sweden 
gave  it  out,  that  he  had  no  defign  to  give  any  dif- 
turbance  to  the  empire  :  That  he  intended,  by  this 
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march,  only  to  bring  the  war  of  Poland  to  a  fpeedy 
conclufion  •,  and  it  was  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
fuch  an  unlooked  for  incident  would  foon  bring 
that  war  to  a  crifis. 
A  treaty        This  was  the  ftate  of  our  affairs  abroad,   in  this 
of  union    glorious  and  ever- memorable  year.  At  home,  ano- 
concluded  tker  matter  0f  gieat  confequence  was  put  in  a  good 
and  prcmifing  method  :  The  commiffioners  of  both 
kingdoms  fate  clofe  in  a  treaty,  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July;  in  conclufion,  they  prepared  a  com- 
pleat  fcheme  of  an  entire  union  of  both  nations  : 
Some  particulars  being  only  referred,   to  be  fettled 
by  their  Parliaments   refpeclively.      When  every 
thing  was  agreed  to,  they  prefented  one  copy  of 
the  treaty  to  the  Queen,  and  each  fide  had  a  copy, 
to  be  prefented  to  their  refpeclive  Parliament,  all' 
the  three  copies  being  figned  by  the  Commiffioners 
of  both  kingdoms  :  It  was  refolved  to  lay  the  matT 
ter  firft  before  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  becaufe 
it  was  apprehended,   that  it  would  meet  with  the 
greater!:  oppofition  there. 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  work,  of 
which  many  had  quite  defpaired,  in  which  number 
I  was  one  ;  and  thole  who  entertained  better  hopes, 
thought  it  muft  have  run  out  into  a  long  negotia- 
tion tor  feveral  years  :  But  beyond  all  mens  expec- 
tation, it  was  begun  and  rinifhed,  within  the 
Thearti-  compafs  of  one.  The  CommiiTioners,  brought 
cles  of  the  tlp  from  Scotland,  for  the  treaty,  were  fp  ftrange- 
ly  chofen  (the  far  greater  number  having  con- 
tinued in  an  oppofition  to  the  government,  ever 
fince  the  revolution)  that  from  thence  many 
concluded,  that  it  was  not  fincerely  defigned  by 
the  miniftry,  when  they  law  fuch  a  nomination. 
This 'was  a  piece  of  the  Earl  of  Stair's  cunning, 
who  did  heartily  promote  the  defign:  He  then 
thought,  that  if  fuch  a  number  of  thole,  who  were 
looked  on  as  Jacobites,  and  were  popular  men  on 
that  account,   among  the  difaffected  there,  could 
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be  fo  wrought  on,  as  to  be  engaged  in  the  affair, 
the  work  would  be  much  the  eafier,  when  laid  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  Scotland  :  And  in  this  the 
event  (hewed,  that  he  took  right  meafures.  The 
Lord  Somers  had  the  chief  hand,  in  projecting  the 
fcheme  of  the  union,  into  which  all  the  Commif- 
fioners  of  the  Englifh  nation  went  very  eafily  : 
The  advantages,  that  were  offered  to  Scotland,  in 
the  whole  frame  of  it,  were  fo  great,  and  fo  vifible, 
that  nothing  but  the  confideration  of  the  fafety, 
that  was  to  be  procured  by  it  to  England,  could 
have  brought  the  Englifh  to  agree  to  a  project, 
that,  in  every  branch  of  it,  was  much  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Scotch  nation. 

They  were  to  bear  lefs,  than  the  fortieth  part  of 
the  publick  taxes  :  When  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound  was  levied  in  England,  which  amounted  to 
two  millions,  Scotland  was  only  to  be  taxed  at 
48000  pounds,  which  was  eight  months  affeffment : 
They  had  been  accuftomed  for  fome  years  to  pay 
this,  and  they  laid  it  was  all  that  the  nation  could 
bear.  It  is  held  a  maxim,  that  in  the  framing  of 
a  government,  a  proportion  ought  to  be  obferved, 
between  the  fhare  in  the  legislature,  and  the  burden 
to  be  born  -,  yet  in  return  of  the  fortieth  part  of 
the  burden,  they  offered  the  Scotch  near  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  legiflature  :  For  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  reprefented,  by  fixteen  Peers 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  by 
forty-five  members  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and 
thefe  were  to  be  chofen,  according  to  the  methods, 
to  be  fettled  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.  And 
fince  Scotland  was  to  pay  cufcoms  and  excifes,  on 
the  fame  foot  with  England,  and  was  to  bear  a 
fhare  in  paying  much  of  the  debt,  England  had 
contracted  during  the  war  ;  398000  pounds  was  to 
be  railed  in  England,  and  fent  into  Scotland,  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  •,  and  that  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  recoining  the  money,  that  all  might  be  of  one 
denomination  and  ftandard,  and  to  paying  the  pub* 
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lick  debts  of  Scotland,  and  repaying,  to  their  Afri- 
can company,  all  their  loffes  with  intereft  •,    upon 
which  that  company  was  to  be  diffolved  ;  and  the 
over-plus  of  the  equivalent  was  to  be  applied,  to 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures.     Trade  was 
to  be  free  all  over  the  ifland,  and  to  the  plantati- 
ons ;  private  rights  were  to  be  preferved  •,  and  the 
judicatories  and  laws  of  Scotland  were  dill  to  be 
continued  :    But  all  was  put,  for  the  future,  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  two  nations  now  were  to  be  one  kingdom,  un- 
der the  fame  fucceflion  to  the  Crown,  and  united 
in  one  Parliament.     There  was  no  provifion  made 
in  this  treaty,  with  relation  to  religion  :  For  in  the 
acls  of  Parliament,  in  both  kingdoms,  that  em- 
powered the  Queen  to  name  Commiffioners,    there 
was  an  exprefs  limitation,  that  they  fhould  not  treat 
of  thofe  matters. 
^Debated        This  was  the  fubftance  of  the  articles  of  the 
long  in      treaty,  which  being  laid  before  the  Parliament  of 
theParhar  Scotland,  met  with  great  oppofition  there.     It  was 
Scotland,   viable,  that  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom  fuffered  a 
great  diminution  by  it  •,  for  though  it  was  agreed, 
that  they  fhould  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  the 
Peers  of  England,   yet  the  greateft  of  them  all, 
which  was  the  voting  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  was 
reftrained  to  fixteen,  to  be  elecled  by  the  reft  at 
every  new  Parliament ;  yet  there"  was  a  greater  ma- 
jority of  the  nobility,  that  concurred  in  voting  lor 
the  union,  than  in  the  other  States  of  that  king- 
dom.    The  Commiffioners  from  the  fhires  and  bo- 
roughs were  almoft  equally  divided,  though  it  was 
evident  they  were  to  be  the  chief  gainers  by  it  ; 
among  thefe  the  union  was  agreed  to,  by  a  very 
Imall  majority  :    It  was  the  nobility,  that  in  every 
vote  turned  the  fcale  for  the  union  :  They  were  fe- 
verely  reflected  on,  by  thofe  who  oppoled  it ;  it 
was  faid,  many  of  them  were  bought  off,  to  fell 
their  country  and  their  birth-right :  All  thofe,  who 
adhered  inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite  intereft,  oppofed 
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every  ftep  that  was  made,  with  great  vehemence  •, 
for  they  law  that  the  union  ftruck  at  the  root  of  all 
their  views  and  defigns,  for  a  new  revolution. 
Yet  thefe  could  not  have  raifed  or  maintained  fo 
great  an  oppofition,  as  was  now  made  •,  if  the  Pref- 
byterians  had  not  been  pofTefTed  with  ajealoufy, 
that  the  confequence  of  this  union  would  be,  the 
change  of  church-government  among  them,  and 
that  they  would  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  church  of 
England.  This  took  fuch  root  in  many,  that  no 
affurances,  that  were  offered,  could  remove  their 
fears :  It  was  infufed  in  them  chiefly  by  the  old 
Dutchefs  of  Hamilton,  who  had  great  credit  with 
them  :  And  it  was  fuggefted,  that  fhe,  and  her 
fon,  had  particular  views,  as  hoping,  that  if  Scot- 
land ihould  continue  a  feparated  kingdom,  the 
Crown  might  come  into  their  family,  they  being 
the  next  in  blood,  after  King  James's  pofterity. 
The  infufion  of  fuch  apprehenfions  had  a  great  ef- 
fect on  the  main  body  of  that  party,  who  could 
fcarce  be  brought  to  hearken,  but  never  to  accept 
of  the  offers,  that  were  made  for  fecuring  their 
Prefbyterian  government.  A  great  part  of  the 
gentry  of  that  kingdom,  who  had  been  oft  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  obferved  the  protection,  that  all 
men  had  from  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  fe- 
curity  that  it  procured,  againft  partial  judges,  and 
a  violent  miniftry,  ehtred  into  the  defign  with  great 
zeal.  The  opening  a  free  trade,  not  only  with 
England,  but  with  the  plantations,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  England,  drew  in  thofe  who  un- 
derftood  thefe  matters,  and  faw  there  was  no  other 
way  in  view,  to  make  the  nation  rich  and  confider- 
able.  Thofe  who  had  engaged  far  into  the  defign 
of  Darien,  and  were  great  lofers  by  it,  faw  now  an 
honourable  way  to  be  reimburfed,  which  made 
them  wiih  well  to  the  union,  and  promote  it.  But 
that  which  advanced  the  defign  moft  effectually, 
and  without  which,  it  could  not  have  fucceeded, 
was,  that  a  confiderable  number  of  noblemen  and 
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gentlemen,  who  were  in  no  engagements  with  the 
court  (on  the'contrary,  they  had  been  diibbliged, 
and  turned  out  of  great  ports,  and  fome  very  lately) 
declared  for  it.  Thefe  kept  themfelves  very  cloie 
and  united,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other  interefl, 
but  that  of  their  country,  and  were  for  that  realbn 
called  the  Squadrone :  The  chief  of  thefe  were, 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  Earls  of  Rothes, 
Roxburgh,  Hadington,  and  Marchmont ;  they 
were  in  great  credit,  becaufe  they  had  no  vifible 
biafs  on  their  minds  •,  ill  ufage  had  provoked  them 
■rather  to  oppofe  the  miniftry,  than  to  concur  in  any 
thing,  where  the  chief  honour  would  be  carried 
away  by  others.  When  they  were  fpoke  to  by  the 
miniftry,  they  anfwered  coldly,  and  with  great  re- 
ferves,  fo  it  was  expected  they  would  have  con- 
curred in  the  oppofition,  and  they  being  between 
twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  if  thev  had  fet  them- 
felves againft  the  union,  the  defigfrTiiuft  have  mif- 
carried.  But  they  continued  ftill  filent,  till  the  firft 
divifion  of  the  Houfe  obliged  them  to  declare,  and 
then,  they  not  only  joined  in  it,  but  promoted  it 
effectually,  and  with  zeal  :  There  were  great  and 
long  debates,  managed  on  the  fide  of  the  union,  by 
the  Earls  of  Seafield  and  Stair  for  the  Miniftry, 
and  of  the  Squadrone  by  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh 
and  Marchmont  ;  and  againft  it  by  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Athol  and  the  Marquis  of  Annan- 
dale.  The  Duke  of  Athol  was  believed  to  be  in  a 
foreign  correfpondence,  and  was  much  fet  on  vio-r 
lent  methods  :  Duke  Hamilton  managed  the  de- 
bate with  great  vehemence,  but  was  againft  all 
defperate  motions  :  He  had  much  to  lofe,  and 
was  refolved  not  to  venture  all,  with  thofe  who 
fuggefted  the  neceffity  of  running,  in  the  old 
Scotch  way,  to  extremities.  The  topicks,  from 
v/hich  the  arguments  againft  the  union  were 
drawn,  were  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  their 
kingdom,  which  was  offered  to  be  given  up, 
and  fold  :  They  were   departing  from   an  incje- 
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pendent  flate,  and  going  to  fink  into  a  dependence    1706. 
on  England  •,    what   conditions   foever  might  be  ' 
now  fpecioufly  offered,  as  a  fecurity  to  them,  they 
could  not  expeclt  that  they  fhould  be  adhered  to* 
or  religioufly  maintained  in   a  Parliament,  where 
fixteen  peers  and  forty  five  commoners  could  not 
hold  the  ballance,  againft  above  an  hundred  peers 
and  five  hundred  and  thirteen  commoners.     Scot- 
land would  be  no  more  confidered  as   formerly  by 
foreign  Princes  and  States :  Their  peers  would  be 
precarious   and   elective :     They   magnified   their 
Crown,  with  the  other  regalia  fo  much,  that  fince 
the  nation  feemed  refolved  never  to  fuffer  them  to 
be  carried  away,  it  was  provided,  in  a  new  claufe 
added  to  the  articles,  that  thefe  mould  ftill  remain 
within  the  kingdom.      They  infilled  moft  vehe- 
mently on  the  danger,  that  the  conftitution  of  their 
church  muft  be  in,  when  all  fhould  be  under  the 
power  of  a  Britifh  Parliament :    This  was  prefled 
with  fury  by  fome,  who  were  known  to  be  the 
mofl  violent-  enemies  to  Prefbytery,  of  any  in  that 
nation:  But  it  was  done  on  defign,  to  inflame  that 
body  of  men  by  thofe  apprehenfions,  and  fo  to  en- 
gage them  to  perfift  in  their  oppofition.     To  allay 
that  heat,  after  the  general   vote  was  carried   for 
the  union,  before  they  entered  on  the  confideration 
of  the  particular  articles,  an  act  was  prepared  for 
fecuring  the  Prefbyterian  Government :  By  which  it 
was  declared  to  be  the  only  government  of  that 
church,   unalterable  in  all  fucceeding   times,  and 
the  maintaining  it  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental 
and  efiential  article  and  condition  of  the  union  ; 
and  this  act  was  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  act  for 
the  union,  which  in  the  confequence  of  that,  was 
to  be  ratified  by  another  act  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land.    Thus  thofe,  who  were  the  greateft  enemies 
to  Prefbytery,  of  any  in  the  nation,  raifed  the  cla- 
mour of  the   danger  that   form   of  government 
would  be  in,  if  the  union  went  on,  to  fuch  a  heighth, 
that  by  their  means  this  act  was  carried,  as  far  as 
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any  human  law  could  go,  for  their  fecurity :  For 
by  this,  they  had,  not  only  all  the  fecurity  that 
their  own  Parliament  could  give  them,  but  they 
were  to  have  the  faith  and  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  it  being,  in  the  ftipulation,  made 
an  efTential  condition  of  the  union :  The  carrying 
this  matter  fo  far,  was  done  in  hopes,  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  would  never  be  brought  to 
pafs  it.  This  act  was  paffed,  and  it  gave  an  en- 
tire fatisfaction  to  thofe,  who  were  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive any,  but  nothing  could  fatisfy  men,  who  made 
ufe  of  this,  only  to  inflame  others.  Thofe  who  oppof- 
ed  the  union,  finding  the  majority  was  againft  them, 
fludied  to  raife  a  ftorm  without  doors,  to  frighten 
them  :  A  fet  of  addreffes  againft  the  union  were  fent 
round  all  the  countries,  in  which,  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  it,  had  any  intereft :  There  came  up  many 
of  thefe,  in  the  name  of  counties  and  boroughs, 
and  at  laft,  from  parifhes :  This  made  fome  noife 
abroad,  but  was  very  little  confidered  there,  when 
it  was  known,  by  whofe  arts  and  practices  they  were 
procured.  When  this  appeared  to  have  little 
efFect,  pains  were  taken  to  animate  the  rabble  to 
violent  attempts,  both  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glaf- 
gow.  Sir  Patrick  Johnfton  Lord  provoft  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  been  one  of  the  commiflioners,  and 
had  concurred  heartily  in  the  defign:  A  great 
multitude  gathered  about  his  houfe,  and  were  forc- 
ing the  doors  on  defign,  as  was  believed,  to  mur- 
der him  •,  but  guards  came  and  difperfed  them. 
Upon  this  attempt,  the  Privy-Council  fet  out  a  pro- 
clamation againft  all  fuch  riots,  and  gave  orders 
for  quartering  the  guards  within  the  town :  But  to 
fhew,  that  this  was  not  intended  to  over- awe  the 
Parliament,  the  whole  matter  was  laid  before  them, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy-Council  were  ap- 
proved. No  other  violent  attempt  was  made  after 
this,  but  the  body  of  the  people  fhewed  fo  much 
fullennefs,  that  probably,  had  any  perlbn  of  au- 
thority once  kindled  the  fire,  they  feemed  to  be  of 
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fuch  combuftible  matter,  that  the  union  might 
have  call  that  nation  into  great  convulfions. 
Thefe  things  made  great  impreflions  on  the  Duke 
of  Queenfbury,  and  on  fome  about  him  :  He  de- 
fpaired  of  fucceeding,  and  he  apprehended  his  perfon 
might  be  in  danger :  One  about  him  wrote  to  my 
Lord  Treafurer,  reprefenting  the  ill  temper  the 
nation  was  generally  in,  and  moved  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, that  fo  with  the  help  of  fome  time  and  good 
management,  thofe  difficulties,  which  feemed  then 
infuperable,  might  be  conquered.  The  Lord 
Treafurer  told  me,  his  anfwer  was,  that  a  delay 
was,  upon  the  matter,  laying  the  whole  defign  afide ; 
orders  were  given,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
to  have  troops  ready  upon  call ;  and  if  it  was  ne- 
ceflary,  more  forces  mould  be  ordered  from  Flan- 
ders :  The  French  were  in  no  condition  to  fend  any 
afiiftance  to  thofe,  who  might  break  out,  fo  that 
the  circumftances  of  the  time  were  favourable ;  he 
defired  therefore,  that  they  would  go  on,  and  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  foolifh  behaviour  of  fome,  who, 
whatever  might  be  given  out  in  their  names,  he 
believed,  had  more  wit  than  to  ruin  themfelves. 
Every  flep  that  was  made,  and  every  vote  that 
was  carried,  was  with  the  fame  ftrength,  and  met 
with  the  fame  oppofition  :  Both  parties  giving  ftrict 
attendance  during  the  whole  feilion,  which  lafted 
for  three  months.  Many  proteftations  were  printed, 
with  every  man's  vote :  In  conclufion,  the  whole 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  agreed  to,  with  fome  1 707. 
fmall  variations.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  having  main-  - — — > 
tained  the  debate  on  the  lad  day,  in  which,  all  was  At  laft 
concluded,  died  the  next  night  fuddenly,  his  fpirits  a§reed  t0* 
being  quite  exhauiled  by  the  length  and  vehemence 
of  the  debate.  The  act  pafTed,  and  was  fent  up 
to  London  in  the  beginning  of  February. 

The  Queen  laid  it  before  time  two  Houfes ;  the 
Iloufe  of  Commons  agreed  to  it  all,  without  any 
oppofition,  fo  foon,  that  it  was  thought  they  in- 
terpofed  not  delay  and  confideration  enough,  rate- 
able 
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1707.  able  to  the  importance  of  fo  great  a  tranfactiari; 
W-v-W  The  debates  were  longer  and  more  folemn  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  •,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
moved,  that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in,  for  feeur- 
ing  the  church  of  England  ;  by  it,  all  acts,  paffed 
in  favour  of  our  church,  wereSieclared  to  be  in  full 
force  for  ever ;  and  this  was  made  a  fundamental 
and  effential  part  of  the  union.  Some  exceptions 
were  taken  to  the  words  of  the  bill,  as  not  fo  ftrong 
as  the  act  paffed  in  Scotland  feemed  to  be,  fince 
the  government  of  it  was  not  declared  to  be  un- 
alterable :  But  they  were  judged  more  proper, 
fince  where  a  fupreme  legislature  is  once  acknow- 
ledged, nothing  can  be  unalterable.  After  this 
was  over,  the  Lords  entered  upon  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  articles,  as  they  were  amended  in  Scot- 
land ;  it  was  pretended,  that  here  a  new  conftitu- 
tion  was  made,  the  confequence  of  which ,  they 
faid,  was  the  altering  all  the  laws  of  England.  All 
the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
weight  in  this  ;  great  exceptions  were  taken  to  the 
fmall  proportion,  Scotland  was  rated  at,  in  the  lay- 
ing on  of  taxes  •,  and  their  election  of  peers,  to 
every  new  Parliament,  was  laid  to  be  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  peerage.  To  all  the  objections  that 
were  offered,  this  general  anfwer  was  made,  that 
fo  great  a  thing,  as  the  uniting  the  whole  iflanc 
into  one  government,  could  not  be  compaffed. 
but  with  fome  inconveniencies :  But  if  the  advan- 
tage of  fafety  and  union,  was  greater  than  thofe 
inconveniencies,  then  a  leffer  evil  muff  be  fubmit- 
ted  to.  An  elective  peer  was  indeed  a  great  pre- 
judice to  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  but  fince  they  had 
fubmitted  to  it,  there  was  no  juft  occafion  given 
to  the  Peers  of  England  to  complain  of  it.  Bui 
the  debate  held  longeft  upon  the  matters,  relating 
to  the  government  of  the  church;  it  was  laid, 
here  was  a  real  danger  the  church  ran  into,  wher 
fo  many  votes,  of  perfons  tied  to  Prefbytery,  wen 
admitted  to  a   fliare  in   the  legtflature.     All  th< 
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rigour,  with  which  the  epifcopal  Clergy  had  been 
treated  in  Scotland,  was  fet  forth,  to  mew  with  how 
implacable  a    temper   they  were   fet  againft  the 
Church  of  England ;  yet,  in  return  to  all  that,  it 
was  now  demanded,  from  the  men  of  this  church, 
to  enact,  that  the  Scotch  form  mould  continue  un- 
alterable, and  to  admit  thofe  to  vote  among  us, 
who  were  fuch  declared  enemies  to  our  conftitu- 
tion.      Here  was  a  plaufible  fubject  for  popular 
eloquence,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  brought  out 
upon  this   occafion,    by  Hooper,   Beveridge,  and 
fome  other  Bifnops,  and  by  the  Earls  of  Rochefter 
and  Nottingham.     But  to  all  this  it  was  anfwered, 
that  the   chief  dangers   the   church  was  in,  were 
from  France  and  from  Popery  :  lb  that  whatfoever 
fecured  us  from  thefe,  delivered  us  from  our  jufleft 
fears.     Scotland  lay  on  the  weakeft  fide  of  Eng- 
land,  where  it  could  not  be  defended,  but  by  an 
army  :  The  collieries  on  the  Tine  lay  expofed  for 
ieveral  miles,  and  could  not  be  preferred,  but  at  a 
great  charge,    and  with  a  great  force  :  If  a  war 
ihould  fall  out   between  the  two   nations,  and   if 
Scotland  lhould  be  conquered,   yet,  even  in  that 
cafe,  it  muft  be  united  to  England,  or  kept  under 
by  an  army  :  The  danger  of  keeping  up  a  ftand- 
i  i-ng  force,  in  the  hands  of  any  Prince,  and  to  be 
modelled  by  him  (who  might  engage  the  Scotch  to 
join  with  that  army  and  turn  upon  England)  was 
vifible  :    and   any  union,    after  fuch   a  conqueft, 
would  look  like  a  force,  and  fo  could  not  be  laft- 
ing ;  whereas    all    was    now   voluntary.      As  for 
church  matters,  there  had  been  fuch  violence  ufed 
by  all  fides  in  their  turns,  that  none  of  them  could 
reproach  the  others  much,  without  having  it  re- 
turned upon  them  too  juftly.     A  fofter  manage- 
ment would  lay  thofe  heats,  and  bring  men  to  a 
better  temper :  The  Cantons  of  Switerzland,  though 
very  zealous  in  their  different  religions,  yet  were 
united  in  one  general  body :  The  diet  of  Germany 
was  compofed  of  men  of  three  different  religions  : 

fo 
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fo  that  feveral  conftitutions  of  churches  might  be 
put  under  one  legislature ;  and  if  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  either  fide,  it  was  much  more  likely  that 
513  would  be  too  hard  for  45,  than  that  45  would 
mailer  513;  efpecially  when  the  Crown  was  on 
their  fide :  and  there  were  twenty  fix  Bifhops  ia 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  outweigh  the  fixteen  votes 
from  Scotland.  It  was  indeed  faid,  that  all  in 
England  were  not  zealous  for  the  church  ;  to  which 
it  was  anfwered,  that  by  the  fame  reafon  it  might 
be  concluded,  that  all  thofe  of  Scotland  were  not 
zealous  for  their  way,  efpecially  when  the  favour 
of  the  court  lay  in  the  Englifh  fcale.  The  matter 
was  argued,  for  the  union,  by  the  Bifhops  of  Ox- 
ford, Norwich  and  my  fell,  by  the  Lord  Treafurer, 
the  Earls  of  Sunderland  and  Wharton,  and  the 
Lords  Townfhend  and  Halifax  ;  but  above  all, 
by  the  Lord  Somers.  Every  divifion  of  the  houfe 
was  made,  with  fo  great  an  inequality,  that  they 
were  but  20,  againft  50  that  were  for  the  union. 
"When  all  was  agreed  to,  in  both  houfes,  a  bill  was 
j  ordered  to  be  brought  in  to  enact  it ;  which  was 
prepared  by  Harcourt,  with  fo  particular  a  con- 
trivance, that  it  cut  off  all  debates.  The  preamble 
was  a  recital  of  the  articles,  as  they  were  palled  in 
Scotland,  together  with  the  Acts  made  in  both 
Parliaments,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  feveral  chur- 
ches ;  and  in  conclufion,  there  came  one  enacting 
claufe,  ratifying  all.  This  put  thofe  upon  great 
difficulties,  who  had  refolved  to  object  to  feveral 
articles,  and  to  infill:  on  demanding  fome  alterati- 
ons in  them  :  for  they  could  not  come  at  any  de- 
bate about  them ;  they  could  not  object  to  the  reci- 
tal, it  being  merely  matter  of  fact ;  and  they  had 
not  ftrength  enough,  to  oppofe  the  general  enacting 
claufe,  nor  was  it  eafy  to  come  at  particulars  and  to 
offer  provifo's  relating  to  them.  The  matter  was 
carried  on  with  fuch  zeal,  that  it  paffed  through 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  before  thole,  who  intend- 
ed to  oppofe  it,  had  recovered  themfelves  out  of 
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the  furprize,  under  which  the  form,  it  was  drawn 
in,  had  put  them.  It  did  not  flick  long  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  for  ail  the  articles  had  been  co- 
pioufly  debated  there  for  feveral  days,  before  the 
bill  was  fent  up  to  them :  And  thus  this  great 
defign,  fo  long  wifhed  and  laboured  for  in  vain,  was 
begun,  and  happily  ended,  within  the  compafs 
of  nine  months.  The  union  was  to  commence  on 
the  firft  of  May,  and  'till  that  time,  the  two 
kingdoms  were  ftill  diftincl,  and  their  two  Par- 
liaments continued  ftill  to  fit. 

In  Scotland,  they  proceeded  to  difpofe  of  the  The  equl- 
fum,  provided  to  be  the  equivalent:  In  this,  great valent  dj*- 
partialities  appeared,  which  were  much  complained  P°  e  °  • 
of;  but  there  was  not  ftrength  to  oppofe  them. 
The  miniftry,  and  thofe  who  depended  on  them, 
moved  for  very  extravagant  allowances  to  thofe, 
who  had  been  employed  in  this  laft,  and  in  the 
former  treaty  •,  and  they  made  large  allotments,  of 
ibme  publick  debts,  that  were  complained  of  as 
unreafonable  and  unjuft;  by  which,  a  great  part  of 
the  fum  was  diverted,  from  anfwering  the  end,  for 
which  it  was  given.  This  was  much  oppofed  by' 
the  Squadrone  •,  but  as  the  minifters  promoted  it, 
and  thofe,  who  were  to  get  by  it,  made  all  the 
intereft  they  could  to  obtain  it  (fome  few  of  them 
only  excepted,  who,  as  became  generous  patriots, 
fhewed  more  regard  to  the  publick,  than  to  their 
private  ends)  fo  thofe,  who  had  oppofed  the  union, 
were  not  ill  pleafed  to  fee  this  fum  fo  mifapplied  ; 
hoping  by  that  means,  that  the  averfion,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  infufe  into  the  nation  againft 
the  union  would  be  much  encreafed  ;  therefore 
they  let  every  thing  go  as  the  minifters  propofed, 
to  the  great  grief  of  thofe,  who  wifhed  well  to 
the  publick.  It  was  reiblved,  that  the  Parliament 
of  England  fhould  lit  out  its  period,  which,  by 
the.  law  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  ran  yet  a  year 
further  ;  it  was  thought  neceffary,  to  have  another 
iefiion  continued  of  the  fame  men,  who  had  made 
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this  union,  fince  they  would  more  readily  confolidate 
and  ftrengthen  their  own  work.  Upon  this  ground, 
it  feemed  moft  proper  that  the  members,  to  re- 
prelent  Scotland,  mould  be  named  by  the  Par- 
liament there :  Thofe,  who  had  oppofed  the  union, 
carried  their  averfion  to  the  Squadrone  fo  far,  that 
they  concurred  with  the  miniftry  in  a  nomination, 
in  which  very  few  of  them  were  included, «  not 
above  three  of  the  peers,  and  fifteen  commoners ; 
fo  that  great  and  juft  exceptions  lay  againft  many, 
who  were  nominated  to  reprefent  that  kingdom : 
All  this  was  very  acceptable  to  thofe,  who  had  op- 
pofed the  union.  The  cuftoms  of  Scotland  were 
then  in  a  farm,  and  the  farmers  were  the  creatures 
of  the  miniftry,  fome  of  whom,  as  was  believed, 
were  fharers  with  them  :  It  was  vifible,  that  fince 
there  was  to  be  a  free  trade  opened,  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  after  the  firft  of  May,  and 
fince  the  duties  in  Scotland,  laid  on  trade,  were 
much  lower  than  in  England,  that  there  would  be 
a  great  importation  into  Scotland,  on  the  profpecr. 
of  the  advantage,  that  might  be  made  by  fending 
it  into  England.  Upon  fuch  an  emergency,  it  was 
reafonable  to  break  the  farm,  as  had  been  ordina- 
rily done  upon  lefs  reafon,  and  to  take  the  cuftoms 
into  a  new  management,  that  fo  the  gain,  to  be 
made  in  the  interval,  might  go  to  the  publick,  and 
not  be  left  in  private  hands  :  But  the  leafe  was  con- 
tinued in  favour  of  the  farmers.  They  were  men 
of  no  intereft  of  their  own,  fo  it  was  not  doubted, 
but  that  there  was  a  fecret  practice  in  the  cafe. 
Upon  the  view  of  the  gain,  to  be  made  by  fuch 
an  importation,  it  was  underftood,  that  orders 
were  fent  to  Holland,  and  other  places,  to  buy  up 
wine,  brandy,  and  other  merchandize.  And  an- 
other notorious  fraud  was  defigned  by  fome  in  Eng- 
land ;  who,  becaufe  of  the  great  draw-back,  that 
was  allowed  for  tobacco  and  other  plantation  com- 
modities, when  exported,  were  fending  great  quan- 
tities to  Scotland,  on  defign  to  bring  them  back 
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after  the  firftof  May,  that  fo  they  might  fell  them     1707. 
free  of  that  duty :  So   a  bill  was   offered  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  for  preventing  this.     While 
this  was  going  on,    Harley  propofed  the  joining 
another  claufe,    to   this  effects    That  all  goods, 
that  were  carried  to  Scotland,  after  the  firfl  of  Fe- 
bruary (unlefs  it  were  by  the  natural-born   fubjects 
of  that  kingdom,    inhabiting  in    it)  in  cafe  they 
were  imported  into  England  after  the  firil  of  May*, 
mould  be  liable  to  the  Englifh  duties ;  and  of  this 
the  proof  was  to  lie  on  the  importer.     This  angred 
all  the  Scotch,  who  raifed  a  high  clamour  upon  it, 
and  faid  the  union  was  broke  by  it  j  and  that  fuch 
a  proceeding  would  have  very  ill  effects  in  Scotland, 
But  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  fo  alarmed,  with 
the  news  of  a  vafl  importation,  which  was  aggra- 
vated far  beyond  the  truth,    and  by  which   they 
concluded  the  trade  of  England  would  greatly  fuf- 
fer,  at  leaft  for  a  year  or  two,  that  they  paffed  the 
bill,  and  fent  it  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was  rejected ; 
for  it  appeared  plainly  to  them,  that  this  was  an 
infraction  of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty.     It 
was  fuggefted,  that  a  recefs  for  fome  days  was  ne- 
ceffary.  that  fo  the  Commons  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  a  bill,  prohibiting  all  goods  from 
being  brought  to  England,  that  had  been  fent  out, 
only  in  order  that  the  merchants  might  have  the 
draw-back  allowed.  With  this  view,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  for  a  few  days  •,  but  at  their  next 
meeting,  the  Commons  were  more  inflamed  than 
before :  So  they  prepared  a  new  bill,  to  the  fame 
effect,  only  in  fome  claufes  it  was  more  fevere  than 
the  former  had  been  :  But  the  Lords  did  not  agree 
to  it,  and  fo  it  fell. 

Thus  far  I  have  carried  on  the  recital  of  this  great 
tranfaction,  rather  in  fuch  a  general  view,  as  may 
tranfmit  it  right  to  pofterky,  than  in  fo  copious  a 
narration,  as  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence  might 
feem  to  deferve  :  It  is  very  probable,  that  a  particu- 
lar journal,  of  the  debates  in  the  Parliament  of 
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Scotland,  which  were  long  and  fierce,  may  at  feme 
time  or  other  be  made  publick  :  But  I  hope  this 
Reflec-  may  fuffice  for  a  hiftory.  I  cannot,  upon  fuch  a 
tions  on  fignal  occafion,  reftrain  myfelf  from  making  fon:e 
_?!L  reflections,  on  the  directions  of  Providence  in  this 

matter.  It  is  certain  the  delign  on  Darien,  the 
great  charge  it  put  the  nation  to,  and  the  total  mif- 
carriage  of  that  project,  made  the  trading  part  of 
that  kingdom  fee  the  impoflibility  of  undertaking 
any  great  defign  in  trade ;  and  that  made  them  the 
more  readily  concur,  in  carrying  on  the  union. 
The  wifer  men  of  that  nation  had  obferved  long, 
that  Scotland  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Miniftry,  and 
that  every  new  let  of  Miniiters  made  ufe  of  their 
power,  to  enrich  themfelves  and  their  creatures,  at 
the  cod  of  the  publick  ;  that  the  Judges,  being 
made  by  them,  were  in  fuch  a  dependence,  that 
fince  there  are  no  juries  allowed  in  Scotland  in  civil 
matters,  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom  was  in 
their  hands,  and  by  their  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
Miniiters  :  They  had  alio  obferved,  how  ineffectual 
it  had  been  to  complain  of  them  at  court :  It  put 
thole,  who  ventured  on  it,  to  a  vail  charge,  to  no 
ether  purpofe,  but  to  expofe  them  the  more  to  the 
fury  of  the  Miniftry.  The  poor  noblemen,  and  the 
poor  boroughs  made  a  great  majority  in  their  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  eafily  to  be  purchafed  by  the  court : 
fo  they  faw  no  hopes  of  a  remedy  to  fuch  a  mifchief, 
but  by  an  incorporating  union  with  England.  Thefe 
thoughts  were  much  quickned,  by  the  proipecl  of 
recovering,  what  they  had  loft  in  that  ill  concerted 
undertaking  of  Darien  •,  and  this  was  fo  univerfal 
and  fo  operative,  that  the  defign  on  Darien,  which 
the  Jacobites  had  fet  on  foot  and  profecuted  with  fo 
much  fury,  and  with  bad  intentions,  did  now  engage 
many  to  promote  the  union,  who,  without  that  corf* 
fideration,  would  have  been  at  leaft  neutral,  if  not 
backward  in  it.  The  court  was  engaged  to  promote  • 
the  union,  on  account  of  the  act  of  fecurity,  paft 
in  the  year  1704,  which  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the. 
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Lord  Treafurer  :  Threatnings,  of  impeaching  him  1 707 
for  advifing  it,  had  been  often  let  fall,  and  upon 
that,  his  enemies  had  fet  their  chief  hopes  of  pulling 
him  down  :  for  though  no  proof  could  be  brought 
of  his  counfel  in  it,  yet  it  was  not  doubted,  but  that 
his  advice  had  determined  the  Queen  to  pafs  it.  An 
impeachment  was  a  word  of  an  odious  found,  which 
would  engage  a  party  againft  him,  and  diforder  a 
feffion  of  Parliament  •,  and  the  leaft  ill  effect  it  might 
have,  would  be  to  oblige  him  to  withdraw  from 
bufinefs,  which  was  chiefly  aimed  at.  The  Queen 
was  very  fenfible,  that  his  managing  the  great  truft 
he  was  in,  in  the  manner  he  did,  made  all  the  reft 
of  her  government  both  fafe  and  eafy  to  her ;  fo  me 
fpared  no  pains  to  bring  this  about,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved fhe  was  at  no  fmall  coft  to  compafs  it,  for 
thole  of  Scotland  had  learned  from  England,  to  fet 
a  price  on  their  votes,  and  they  expected  to  be  well 
paid  for  them  :  The  Lord  Treafurer  did  alfo  beftir 
himfelf  in  this  matter,  with  an  activity  and  zeal, 
that  feemed  not  to  be  in  his  nature  :  and  indeed,  alL 
the  application,  with  which  the  court  fet  on  this  af- 
fair, was  neceffary  to  mailer  the  oppofition  and  dif- 
ficulties, that  fprang  up  in  the  progrefs  of  it.  That 
which  compleated  all  was,  the  low  ftate  to  which  the 
affairs  of  France  were  reduced :  They  could  neither 
fpare  men,  nor  money,  to  fupport  their  party,  which 
othervvife  they  would  undoubtedly  have  done :  They 
had,  in  imitation  of  the  Exchequer-Bills  here  in 
England,  given  out  Mint-Bills  to  a  great  value ; 
fome  faid  two  hundred  millions  of  livres :  Thefe 
were  ordered  to  be  taken,  by  the  fubjects  in  all  pay- 
ments, as  money  to  the  full  value,  but  were  not  to 
be  received  in  payments  of  the  King's  taxes  :  This 
put  them  under  a  great  difcredit,  and  the  fund  cre- 
ated, for  repaying  them,  not  being  thought  a  good 
one,  they  had  funk  70  per  Cent.  This  created  an  in- 
exprelTible  diforder  in  all  payments,  and  in  the  whole 
commerce  of  France  :  All  the  methods,  that  were 
propofed  for  raifmg  their  credit,  had  proved  inef- 
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1707.  fectual  •,  for  they  remained  after  all,  at  the  difcount 
<m--v"- "J  of  58  per  Cent.  A  court,  in  this  diftrefs,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  fpare  much,  to  fupport  fuch  an 
inconfiderable  intereft,  as  they  efteemed  their  party 
in  Scotland  :  fo  they  had  not  the  afilftance,  which 
they  promifed  themfelves  from  thence.  The  con- 
juncture, of  all  thefe  things  meeting  together, 
which  brought  this  great  work  to  a  happy  conclu- 
fion,  was  fo  remarkable,  that  I  hope  my  laying  it 
all  in  one  view,  will  be  thought  no  impertinent  di- 
greffion. 

This  was  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  fefiion  of  Par- 
liament :  and  it  was  brought  about,  here  in  Eng- 
land, both  fooner,  and  with  lefs  difficulty,  than 
The  fup-  was  expected.  The  grant  of  the  fupplies  went 
plies  were  pn  quicker  than  was  ufual.  There  was  only  one 
granted,  particular,  to  which  great  objections  were  made: 
Upon  the  great  and  early  fuccefs  of  the  former 
campaign,  it  was  thought  neceiTary  to  follow  that, 
with  other  projects,  that  drew  on  a  great  ex- 
pence,  beyond  what  had  been  eftimated,  and  laid 
before  the  Parliament.  An  imbarkation,  firft  de- 
figned  againfl  France,  and  afterwards  fern  to 
Portugal ;  and  the  extraordinary  fupplies,  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy's  affairs  called  for,  amounted  to 
about  800,000 1.  more,  than  had  been  provided  for 
by  Parliament.  Some  complained  of  this,  and  faid, 
that  if  a  Miniftry  could  thus  run  the  nation  into  a 
great  charge,  and  expect  that  the  Parliament  mult 
pay  the  reckoning,  this  might  have  very  ill  confe- 
rences. But  to  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  a  Mini- 
ftry deferved  publick  thanks,  that  had  followed  our 
advantages  with  fuch  vigour :  If  any  thing  was 
raifed  without  neceflity,  or  ill  applied,  under  the 
pretence  of  ferving  the  publick,  it  was  very  reafo- 
nable  to-  enquire  into  it,  and  to  let  it  fall  heavy  011 
thofe,  who  were  in  fault :  But  it  no  other  exception 
Jay  to  it,  than  becaufe  the  matter  could  not  be  fore- 
feen,  nor  communicated  to  the  Parliament,  before 
thofe  accidents  happened,    that  occafioned  the  ex- 
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pence,  it  was  a  very  unjuft  difcouragement,  if  Mi- 
nifters  were  to  be  quarrelled  with,  for  their  care  and 
zeal :  So  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  to  dif- 
charge  this  debt.  All  the  other  fupplies,  and 
among  them  the  equivalent  for  Scotland,  were 
given,  and  lodged  on  good  funds :  So  that  no  fef- 
fion  of  Parliament  had  ever  raifed  fo  much,  and  fe- 
cured  it  fo  well,  as  this  had  done.  The  feffion 
came  to  a  happy  conclufion,  and  the  Parliament  to 
an  end.  But  the  Queen,  by  virtue  of  a  claufe  in 
the  act  of  union,  revived  it  by  proclamation.  Up- 
on this,  many  of  the  Scotch  Lords  came  up,  and 
were  very  well  received ;  two  of  them,  Montrofe 
and  Roxburgh,  were  made  Dukes  in  Scotland  j 
fome  of  them  were  made  privy  Counfellors  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  commiffion,  for  a  new  Council,  was 
fent  to  Scotland  :  There  appeared  foon  two  different 
parties  among  the  Scotch  ;  fome  of  them  moved, 
that  there  fhould  neither  be  a  diftinct  government, 
nor  a  Privy  Council  continued  there,  but  that  all 
fhould  be  brought  under  one  adminiftration,  as  the 
feveral  counties  in  England  were  •,  they  laid,  the 
fooner  all  were  confolidated,  in  all  refpects,  into 
one  body,  the  poUibility  of  feparating  and  difunit- 
ing  them,  would  be  the  fooner  extingui  fried  -,  this 
was  preffed  with  the  moft  earneftnefs  by  thofe,  who 
were  weary  of  the  prefent  Miniftry,  and  longed  to 
fee  their  power  at  an  end  :  But  the  Miniftry,  who 
had  a  mind  to  keep  up  their  authority,  faid,  there 
was  a  neceffity  of  preferving  a  fhew  of  greatnefs, 
and  a  form  of  government  in  thofe  parts,  both  for 
fubduing  the  Jacobites,  and  that  the  nation  might 
not  be  difgufted,  by  too  fudden  an  alteration  ol  out- 
ward appearances.  The  court  refolved  to  maintain 
the  Miniftry  there,  till  the  next  feffion  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  new  meafures  might  be  taken. 
Thus  our  affairs  were  happily  fettled  at  home,  and 
the  firft  of  May  was  celebrated,  with  a  decent  fo- 
lemnity,  for  then  the  union  took  place. 
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The  Convocation  fat  this  winter ;  and  the  fame 
temper,  that  had  for  fome  years  pofTefled  the  lower 
houfe,   did  ftill  prevail  among  them :  When  the 
debates  concerning  the  union  were  before  the  Parlia- 
ment, fome  in  the  Lower  Houfe  fpoke  very  tragi- 
cally on  that  fubject :  a  committee  was  named  to 
confider  of  the  prefent  danger  of  the  church,  though 
but  a  little  while  before,  they  had  concurred  with 
the  bilhops,  in  a  very  refpecTful  addrefs  to  the  Queen, 
in  which  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  church  was, 
under  her  Majefty's  adminiftration,  in  a  fafe  and 
flourifhing  condition :  This  was  carried,  by  the  pri- 
vate management  of  fome  afpiring  men  amongft 
them,  who  hoped  by  a  piece  of  fkill  to  mew  what 
they  could  do,  that  it  might  recommend  them  to 
farther  preferment  •,  they  were  much  cried  out  on  as 
betrayers  of  their  party,  for  carrying  that  addrefs ; 
fo  to  recover  their  credit,  and  becaufe  their  hopes 
from  the  court  were  not  fo  promifing,  they  refolved 
now  to  acT  another  part.    It  was  given  out,  that 
they  iptended  to  make  an  application  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  againft  the  union ;  to  prevent  that, 
the  Queen  wrote  to  the  Archbifhop,  ordering  him  to 
prorogue  them  for  three  weeks :  by  this  means  that 
defign  was  defeated,  for  before  the  end  of  the  three 
weeks,  the  union  had  palled  both  Houfes.     But, 
when  one  factious  defign  failed,  they  found  out  ano- 
ther -,  they  ordered  a  reprefentation  to  be  made  to 
the  Bilhops,  which  fet  forth,  that  ever  fince  thefub- 
miffion  of  the   clergy  in  Henry  the  VIII's  time, 
which  was  for  a  courfe  of  i  73  years,  no  fuch  pro- 
rogation had  ever  been  ordered,  during  the  fitting 
of  Parliament :  and  they  be  fought  the  Bilhops,  that 
from  the  confeientious  regard,  which  they  doubted 
not  they  had,  for  the  welfare  of  this  church,  they 
would  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours,  that  they  might 
ftill  enjoy  thofe  ufages,  of  which  they  were  pofTefled, 
and  which  they  had  never  mifemployed  :  With  this, 
they  brought   up  a  fchedule,  containing,  as  they 
{aid,  all  the  dates  of  the  prorogations,  both  ol  Par- 
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liament  and  Convocation,  thereby  to  make  good 
their  affertion  :  And  to  cover  this  feeming  complaint 
of  the  Queen's  proceedings,    they  palled   a  vote, 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  debate, 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  late  prorogation,  to 
which  they  had  humbly  lubmitted.     It  was  found  to 
be  a  ftrange  and  a  bold  affertion,  that  this  proroga- 
tion was  without  a  precedent :  Their  charge,  in  the 
preferving  their  ufages,  on  the  confciences  of  the  Bi- 
fhops,  infinuated  that  this  was  a  breach  made  on 
them  :  The  Bifhops  law  this  was  plainly  an  attempt 
on  the  Queen's  fupremacy ;  fo  they  ordered  it  to 
be  laid  before  her  Majefty  :  and  they  ordered  alfo  a 
fearch  to  be  made  into  the  records.     For  though  it 
was  an  undoubted  maxim,  that  nothing  but  a  pofi- 
tive  law  could  limit  the  prerogative,  which  a  non- 
ufage  could  not  do ;  yet  they  ordered  the  fchedule, 
offered  by  the  Lower  Houfe,  to  be  compared  with 
the  records :  they  found  that  feven  or  eight  proroga- 
tions had  been  ordered,  during  the  fitting  of  Parlia- 
ment,   and  there  were  about  thirty  or  forty  more, 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Convocation  fat  fome- 
times  before,  and  fometimes  after  a  fefrion  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  fat  fometimes,   even  when  the  Parlia- 
ment was  diffolved.    Upon  all  this,  the  Queen  wrote 
another  more  fevere  letter  to  the  Archbifhop,  com- 
plaining of  the  ciergy,  for  not  only  continuing  their 
illegal  practices,  but  reflecting  on  her  late  order,  as 
without  a  precedent,  and  contrary  to  antient  ufages ; 
which  as  it  was  untrue  in  fact,  fo  it  was  an  invafion 
of  her  fupremacy  :  She  had  fhewed  much  tendernefs 
to  the  clergy,  but  if  any  thing  of  this  nature  mould 
be  attempted  for  the  future,  fhe  would  ufe  means 
warranted  by  law,  for  punifhing  offenders,  how  un- 
willing foever  fhe  might  be  to  proceed  to  fuch  mea- 
fures.     When  the  day  came,  on  which  this  was  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Lower  Houfe,  the  Prolo- 
cutor had  gone  out  of  town,  without  fo  much  as 
afking  the  Archbifhop's  leave,  fo  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber <j^  the  clergy  appeared  ;  Upon  this  fignal  con- 
tempt, 
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tempt,  the  Archbifhop  pronounced  him  contuma- 
cious, and  referred  the  further  cenfuring  him  to  the 
day,  he  fet  for  their  next  meeting :  The  Prolocu- 
tor's party  preffed  him  to  ftand  it  out,  and  to  make 
no  fubmiffion  5  but  he  had  founder  advice  given 
him,  by  fome  who  underftood  the  law  better  ;  fo  he 
made  a  full  fubmiffion,  with  which  the  Archbifhop 
was  fatisfied :  Yet  a  party  continued,  with  great  im- 
pudence to  aiTert,  that  their  fchedule  was  true,  and 
that  the  Queen  was  mifinformed,  though  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  made  now  a  Peer  of  England,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt,  had,  upon  perufal  of  the 
records,  affirmed  to  the  Queen,  that  their  affertion 
was  falfe,  and  that  there  were  many  precedents,  for 
fuch  prorogations. 

Affairs  in      And  now  I  muft  look  abroad  into  foreign  affairs. 

Italy.  The  French  were  lofing  place  after  place  in  Lorn 
bardy  :  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  the  citadel  of  Milan 
were  the  only  places,  that  were  left  in  their  hands : 
It  was  not  poffible  to  maintain  thefe  long,  without  a 
greater  force,  nor  was  it  eafy  to  convey  that  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reducing  thofe  fortreiTes  was 
like  to  be  a  work  of  time,  which  would  fatigue  the 
troops,  and  would  bring  a  great  charge  with  it  •,  fo 
a  capitulation  was  propofed,  for  delivering  up  thofe 
places,  and  for  allowing  the  French  troops  a  free 
march  to  Dauphiny.  As  foon  as  this  was  fent  to 
"Vienna,  it  was  agreed  to,  without  communicating 
it  to  the  allies,  which  gave  juft  caufe  of  offence  :  It 
was  faid  in  excufe,  that  every  General  had  a  power 
to  agree  to  a  capitulation  •,  fo  the  Emperor,  in  this 
cafe,  was  not  bound  to  Hay,  for  the  confent  of  the 
allies.  This  was  true,  if  the  capitulation  had  been 
for  one  fingle  place,  but  this  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
treaty,  being  of  a  greater  extent :  Bf  this,  the 
French  faved  ten  or  1 2000  men,  who  muft  all  have 
been,  in  a  little  time,  made  prifoners  of  war :  They 
were  veteran  troops,  and  were  fent  into  Spain,  of 
which  we  quickly  felt  the  ill  effects. 

The  defign  was  formed,  for  the  following  cam- 
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paigti  after  this  manner :  The  Duke  of  Savoy  un- 
dertook to  march  an  army  into  France,  and  to  act 
there,  as  fhould  be  concerted  by  the  Allies  :  Some 
propofed  the  marching  through  Dauphiny,  to  the 
river  of  the  Rhone,  and  fo  up  to  Lyons  :  But  an 
attempt  upon  Toulon  was  thought  the  moft  im- 
portant thing,  that  could  be  defigned  •,  fo  that  was 
fettled  on.  Marefchal  Teffe  was  fent  to  fecure  the 
pafles,  and  to  cover  France  on  that  fide.  This 
winter  the  Prince  of  Baden  died,  little  efteemed, 
and  little  lamented  ;  the  Marquis  of  Bareith  had 
the  command  of  the  army,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
from  whom  lefs  was  expected  ;  he  was  fo  ill  fup- 
ported,  that  he  could  do  nothing.  The  court  of 
Vienna  was  fo  fet  on  the  reduction  of  Hungary, 
that  they  thought  of  nothing  elfe  :  The  Hunga- 
rians were  very  numerous,  but  they  wanted  both 
officers  and  difcipline  :  Ragotzi  had  pofleffed  him- 
felf  of  almoft  all  Tranfilvania,  and  the  Hunga- 
rians were  fo  alienated  from  the  Emperor,  that  they 
were  confulting  about  chufing  a  new  King. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  King  of  And  in 
Sweden,  who  having  poffefTed  himfelf  of  Saxony,  Poland, 
made  King  Auguftus  foon  feel,  that  now,  that  his 
hereditary  d©minions  were  in  his  enemy's  hands,  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  the  war  in  Poland  :  So  a 
treaty  was  fet  on  foot,  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  it 
was  concluded,  before  it  was  apprehended  to  be  in 
agitation.  King  Auguftus  was  only  waiting  for  a 
fit  opportunity,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  his  Po- 
landers,  and  from  the  Mufcovites  -,  an  incident  hap- 
pened that  had  almoft  imbroiled  ail  again  :  The 
Polanders  and  Mufcovites  attacked  a  body  of 
Swedes,,  at  a  great  difadvantage,  being  much  fupe- 
rior  to  them  in  number  :  So  the  Swedes  were  almoft 
cut  to  pieces.  King  Auguftus  had  no  fhare  in  this, 
and  did  all  that  he  durft  venture  on,  to  avoid  it :  He 
paid  dear  for  it,  hard  conditions  were  put  on  him, 
to  which  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs  forced  him  to 
fubmit.     He  made  all  the  hafte,  he  fafely  could, 
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1 707.  to  get  out  of  Poland  :  He  refigned  back  their  Crown 
— V-— '  to  them,  and  was  contented  with  the  empty  name 
of  King,  though  that  feemed  rather  to  be  a  re- 
proach, than  any  acceffion  of  honour  to  his  electo- 
ral dignity  ;  he  thought  otherwife,  and  ftipulated 
that  it  mould  be  continued  to  him  :  He  was  at 
mercy,  for  he  had  neither  forces  nor  treafure.  It 
was  thought  the  King  of  Sweden  treated  him  with 
too  much  rigour,  when  he  had  fo  entirely  mattered 
him  :  The  other  was  as  little  pitied,  as  he  deferved 
to  be,  for  by  many  wrong  practices,  he  had  drawn 
all  his  misfortunes  on  himieli.  The  King  of  Swe- 
den, being  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  in  fo  formida- 
ble a  pofture,  gave  great  apprehenfions  to  the  Al- 
lies. The  French  made  fhong  applications  to  him, 
but  the  courts  of  Pruffia  and  Hanover  were  in  fuch 
a  concert  with  that  King,  that  they  gave  the  reft 
of  the  Allies  great  ahurances,  that  he  would  do 
nothing,  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  empire,  nor  to 
weaken  the  alliance  :  The  court  of  France  prehed 
him  to  offer  his  mediation  for  a  general  peace  •,  all 
the  anfwer  he  gave  was,  that  if  the  Allies  made  the 
like  application  to  him,  he  would  interpofe,  and 
do  all  good  offices  in  a  treaty.  So  he  refufed  to 
enter  into  any  feparate  meafures  with  France,  yet 
the  court  of  Vienna  was  under  a  great  apprehen- 
fion,  of  his  feeking  matter  for  a  quarrel  with  thet 
The  Czar  at  this  time  over- run  Poland,  fo  tha 
King  Staniflaus  was  forced  to  fly  into  Saxony,  to 
the  King  of  Sweden,  for  protection :  Both  he  and  his 
Queen  ftaid  there  all  the  winter,  and  a  great  part  of 
thisfummer.  The  Czarprefied  the  Polanders  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  another  King,  but  could  not 
carry  them  to  that  ;  fo  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  they  were  refolved  to  come  to  a  treaty  with 
King  StaniOaus,  and  to  fettle  the  quiet  of  that  king- 
dom, exhaufted  by  a  long  and  deftructive  war.. 
The  Czar  tried,  if  it  were  pofiible,  to  corte  to  a 
peace  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  made  great 
offers  in  order  to  it  -3  but  that  King  was  implaca- 
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ble,  and  Teemed  refolved  to  pull  him  down,  as  he  1 707. 
had  done  King  Auguftus.  That  King's  defigns  ^T^T""1 
were  impenetrable,  he  advifed  with  few,  and  kept  JJ^^jT 
himfelf  on  great  referves  witli  all  foreign  Mini-  tJe  King 
fters,  whom  he  would  not  fuffer  to  come  near  him,  ofSweden 
except  when  they  had  a  particular  mefTage  to  deli- 
ver. Our  Court  was  advifed,  by  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  to  fend  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
him  :  It  was  thought  this  would  pleafe  him  much, 
if  it  had  no  other  effect -,  fo  he  went  thither,  but 
could  gain  no  ground  on  him.  He  affected  a 
neglect  of  'his  peribn,  both  in  cloaths,  lodging,  and 
diet ;  all  was  fimple,  even  to  meannefs,  nay,  he 
did  not  fo  much  as  allow  a  decent  cleanlinefs :  He 
appeared  to  have  a  real  fenfe  of  religion,  and  a  zea! 
for  it,  but  it  was  not  much  enlightned  :  He  feemed 
to  have  no  notion  of  publick-liberty,  but  thought 
Princes  ought  to  keep  their  promifes  reiigioufly, 
and  to  obferve  their  treaties  punctually  :  He  ren- 
dered himfelf  very  acceptable  to  his  army,  by  com- 
ing fo  near  their  way  of  living,  and  by  his  readi- 
nefs  to  expoie  his  own  perfon,  and  to  reward  fer- 
vices  done  him  :  He  had  little  tendernefs  in  his  na- 
ture, and  was  a  fierce  enemy,  too  rough,  and  too 
lavage  :  He  looked  on  Foreign  Mini  fters,  as  fpies 
by  their  character,  and  treated  them  accordingly  •„ 
and  he  ufed  his  own  Minifters,  rather  as  inftru- 
ments  to  execute  his  orders,  than  as  counfellors. 

The  court  of  France  finding  they  could  not  pre-  Propofitl- 
vail  on  him,  made  a  publick  application  to  the ons  for  a 
Pope,  for  his  mediating  a  peace  :  They  offered  the  ^eace 
dominions  in  Italy  to  King  Charles,  to  the  States  a 
barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  compenfation  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  for  the  wade  made  in  his  coun- 
try ;    provided,    that  on  thofe  conditions,    King 
Philip  mould  keep  Spain,    and   the  Weft-Indies.. 
It  was  thought,  the  court  of  Vienna  wifhed  this 
project  might  be  entertained,  but  the  other  Allies 
were  fo  'difgufted  at  it,  that  they  made  no  fteps  to- 
ward it :  The  court  of  Vienna  did  what  they  could, 
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to  confound  the  defigns  of  this  campaign ;  for  the/ 
ordered  a  detachment  of  12000  men  to   march* 
from  the  army  in  Lombardy  to  the  jdngdom  of 
Naples.      The  court  of  England,  the  States,  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ftudied  to  divert  this,  with 
the  warmeft  inftances  poffible,  but  in  vain  :  Though 
it  was  reprefented  to  that  court,  that  if  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  could  enter  into  Provence,  with  a  great 
army,  that  would  cut  off  all  fupplies,  and  communi- 
cation with  France  :  So  that  fuccefs,  in  this  great  de- 
fign,  would  make  Naples  and  Sicily  fall  into  their 
hands  of  courfe  ;  but  the  Imperial  Court  was  in- 
flexible :    They  pretended,    they  had  given  their 
party  in  Naples  fuch  aflurances  of  an  invafion,  that 
if  they  failed  in  it,  they  expofed  them  all  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  and  thereby  they  might  provoke  the  whole 
country,  to  become  their  molt,  inveterate  enemies. 
Thus  they  took  up  a  refolution,  without  confulting 
their  Allies,  and  then  pretended  that  it  was  fixed, 
and  could  not  be  altered. 
The  bat-       The  campaign  was  opened  very  fatally  in  Spain : 
tie  of        King  Charles  pretended,  there  was  an  army  coming 
Alraanza.  into  Catalonia  from  Rouffillon ;  and  that  it  was 
necefTary  for  him,  to  march  into  that  country  :  The 
dividing  a  force,  when  the  whole  together  was  not 
equal  to  the  enemy's,  has  often  proved  fatal :  He 
ought  to  have  made  his  army  as  ftrong  as  poflibly 
he  could,  and  to  have  marched  with  it  to  Madrid  ; 
for  the  reft  of  Spain  would  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  upon  the  fuccefs  of  that  expedition.     But 
he  perfifted  in  his  firft  refolution,    and  marched 
away  with  a  part  of  the  army,  leaving  about  1 6000 
men  under  the  Earl  of  Gallway's  command.    They 
had  eaten  up  all  their  flores  in  Valencia,  and  could 
fubfift  no  longer  there  •,    fo  they  were  forced  to 
break  into  Caftile  :  The  Duke  of  Berwick  came 
againft  them  with  an  army,  not  much  fuperior  to 
theirs  :  But  the  court  of  France  had  fent  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  into  Spain,  with  fome  of  the  belt  troops, 
that  they  had  brought  from  Italy  -,  and  thefe  joined 
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the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  day  before  the  two  armies  en- 
gaged. Some  deferters  came  over,  and  brought  the 
Earl  of  Gallway  the  news  of  the  conjunction;  but  they 
were  not  believed,  and  were  looked  on  as  fpies, 
fent  to  frighten  them.  A  council  of  war  had  re- 
folved  to  venture  on  a  battle,  which  the  ftate  of 
their  affairs  feemed  to  make  neceffary  :  They  could 
not  fubfift  where  they  were,  nor  be  fubfifted  if  they 
retired  back  into  Valencia ;  fo  on  the  1 4th  of  April, 
the  two  armies  engaged  in  the  plain  of  Almanza. 
The  Engliih  and  Dutch  beat  the  enemy,  and  broke 
through  twice ;  but  the  Portugueze  gave  way  :  up- 
on that  the  enemy,  who  were  almoft  double  in 
number,  both  horfe  and  foot,  flanked  them,  and  a 
total  rout  followed,  in  which  about  10,000  were 
killed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  Earl  of  Gallway 
was  twice  wounded ;  once  fo  near  the  eye,  that 
for  fome  time  it  put  him  out  of  a  capacity  of  giv- 
ing orders :  But  at  laft  he,  with  fbme  other  officers, 
made  the  beft  retreat  they  could.  Our  fleet  came 
happily  on  that  coaft,  on  the  day  that  the  battle 
was  fought ;  fo  he  was  fupplied  from  thence,  and 
he  put  garrifons  into  Denia  and  Alicant,  and  re- 
tired to  the  Ebro,  with  about  3000  horfe  and  al- 
moft as  many  foot.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  pur- 
fued  the  victory ;  Valencia  fubmitted,  and  fo  did 
Saragoza  -,  fo  that  the  principality  of  Catalonia  was 
all,  that  remained  in  King  Charles's  obedience. 
Tne  King  of  Portugal  died  this  winter,  but  that 
made  no  great  change  in  affairs  there  :  The  young 
King  agreed  to  every  thing  that  was  propofed  to 
him  by  the  Allies  •,  yet  the  Portugueze  were  under 
a  great  confternation,  their  beft  troops  being  either 
cut  off,  or  at  that  time  in  Catalonia. 

Marlhal  Villars  was  fent  to  command  in  Alface  : 
He  underftood  that  the  lines  of  Stolhoven  were 
ill  kept,  and  weakly  manned  ;  fo  he  pafifed  the 
Rhine,  and  without  any  lofs  and  very  little  oppo- 
fition  he  broke  through,  and  feized  on  the  artillery, 
and  on  fuch  magazines  as  were  lain  in  there.  Upon 
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this  Hiameful  difgrace,  the  Germans  retired  to 
Hailbron :  The  circle  of  Suabia  was  now  open, 
and  put  under  contribution  •,  and  Villars  defigned 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  to  Bavaria.  The  blame  of 
this  mifcarriage  was  laid  chiefly  on  the  imperial 
court,  who  neither  fent  their  quota  thither,  nor 
took  care  to  fettle  a  proper  general  for  the  defence 
of  the  empire.  In  Flanders  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  came  and  took 
poll  at  Gemblours,  in  a  fafe  camp-,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  lay  at  Meldert  in  a  more  open  one : 
Both  armies-were  about  1 00,000  ftrong ;  but  the 
French  were  rather  fuperior  to  that  number. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  defign  upon  Toulon 
began  to  appear  :  The  Queen  and  the  States  fent 
a  ftrong  Fleet  thither,  commanded  by  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel;  who,  from  mean  beginnings,  had  rifen 
up  to  the  fupreme  command  •,  and  had  given 
many  proofs  of  great  courage,  conduct,  and  zeal, 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  Prince  Eugene  had 
the  command  of  the  imperial  army,  that  was  to  fe- 
cond  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  this  undertaking,  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  which  the  final  conclufion  of  the 
war  depended.  The  army  was  not  fo  ftrong,  as 
it  was  intended  it  fhould  have  been  :  The  detach- 
ment of  12,000  Men  was  ordered  to  march  to 
Naples-,  and  no  applications  could  prevail  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  to  obtain  a  delay  in  that  expedi- 
tion :  There  were  alfo  eight  or  ten  thoufand  recruits, 
that  were  promifed  to  be  fent  to  reinforce  Prince 
Eugene,  which  were  ftopt  in  Germany,  for  the 
emperor  was  under  fuch  apprehenfions  or  a  rupture 
with  Sweden,  that  he  pretended  it  was  abfolutely 
necefiary,  for  his  own  fafety,  to  keep  a  good  force 
at  home.  Prince  Eugene  had  alio  orders,  not  to 
^expofe  his  troops  too  much  •,  by  this  means  they 
"were  the  lefs  ferviceable  :  notwithstanding  thefe  dis- 
appointments, the  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  he  had 
for  fome  weeks  covered  his  true  defign,  by  a  feint 
upon  Dauphiny,   by  which  he  drew  moft  of  the 
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French  troops  to  that   fide*  as  foon  as  he  heard 
that  the  confederate  fleet  was  come  upon  the  coaft, 
he  made  a  very  quick  march  through  ways,  that 
were  thought  impracticable,  on  to  the  river  Var, 
where  the  French  had  call  up  fuch  works,  that  it 
was  reckoned  thefe  muft  have  ftopt  his  palling  the 
river  :  and  they  would  have  done  it  effectually,  if 
fome  (hips  had  not  been  fent  in  from  the  fleet,  into 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  attack  thefe  where  there 
was  no  defence  •,  becaufe  no  attack  from  that  fide 
was  apprehended.     By  this  means  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  works,  and  fo  the  paffage  over  the 
river  was  free  :  Upon  this,  that  Duke  entred  Pro- 
vence, and  made  all  the  hafte  he   could  towards 
Toulon.     The  artillery  and  ammunition  were  on 
board  the  fleet,    and  were  to  be  landed   near  the 
place,  fo  the  march  of  the  army  was  as  little   en- 
cumbred  as  was  poffible  ;  yet  it  was  impoflible  to 
advance  with  much  hafle  in  an  enemy's  country, 
where  the  provifions  were  either  deftroyed  or  car- 
ried into  fortified  places,  which  though  they  might 
have  eafily  been  taken,  yet   no   time   was  to  be 
loft  in  executing  the  great  deiign  ;    fo  this   retarded 
the  march  for  fome  days :  Yet  in  conclufion  they 
came  j^fore  the  place,  and  were  quickly  mailers 
of  forrrcof  the  eminencies,  that  commanded  it.  At 
their  firft  coming,  they  might  have  poffefTed  them- 
felves  of  another  called  St.  Anne's  hill,  if  Prince 
Eugene  had  executed  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  orders : 
He  did  it  not,  which  railed  a  high  difcontent ;  but 
he  excufed  himfelf,  by  (hewing  the  orders  he  had 
received,  not  to  expofe  the  emperor's  troops.  Some 
days  were  loft  by  the  roughnefs  of  the  fea,  which 
hindred  the  (hips   from  landing  the  artillery  and 
ammunition.     In  the  mean   while,    the   troops  of 
France  were  ordered  to  march  from   all  parts  to 
Toulon  :  The  garrifon  within  was  very  ftrong  •,  the 
forces  that  were  on  their  march  to  Spain,  to  pro- 
fecute  the  victory  of  Almanza,  were  countermand-, 
ed  ;  and  fo  great  a  part  of  Villars's  army  was  called 
Vol.  IV.  O  away. 
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away,  that  he  could  not  make  any  further  pr<3- 
grefs  in  Germany.  So  that  a  great  force  was, 
irom  al!  hands,  marching  to  raife  this  fiege ;  and 
•it  was  declared,  in  the  Court  of  France,  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  would  go  and  lead  on  the 
army.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  lolt  no  time,  but  con- 
tinued cannonading  the  place,  while  the  fleet  came 
up  to  bombard  it :  They  attack'd  the  two  forts, 
that  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  mole  with 
liich  fury,  that  they  made  themielvea  mailers  of 
them  ;  but  one  of  them  was  afterwards  blown  up. 
Thofe  within  the  town  were  not  idle  :  They  funk 
fome  fhips,  in  the  entrance  into  the  mole,  and 
fired  furioufly  at  the  fleet,  but  did  them  little 
harm:  They  beat  the  Duke  of  Savoy  out  of  one 
of  his  moft  important  pcfts,  which  was  long  de- 
fended by  a  gallant  Prince  of  Saxe-Gotha;  who 
not  being  fupported  in  time,  was  cut  to  pieces, 
n^his  port  was  afterwards  regained,  and  the  fleet 
continued  for  fome  days  to  bombard  tha  place. 
But  in  the  end,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whole  iirength 
had  never  been  above  30,000  men,  feeing  ib  great 
a  force  marching  towards  him,  who  might  inter- 
cept his  paffage,  and  lb  deilroy  his  whole  army  -, 
and"  there  being  no  hope  of  his  carrying  the  place, 
found  it  neceilary  to  march  home  in  time  :^/Vhich 
he  did  with  lb  much  order  and  precaution,  that  he 
got  back  into  his  own  country,  without  any  lofs  ; 
and  foon  after  his  return,  he  fat  down  before  Suza, 
It  failed  in  &nd  took  it  in  a  few  weeks.  Our  fleet  did  all  the 
the  execu-  execution  they  could  on  the  town  :  I  heir  bombs 
t'jon.  j-et  j«ome  piaces  on  £rej  wnipn  they  believed  were 
magazines  ;  for  they  continued  burning  for  many- 
hours  ;  i>ri  conclufion,  they  failed  off :  They  left 
behind  them  a  fleet  of  fix  and  twenty  mips  iii  the' 
Mediterranean  ,  and  the  great  fhips  failed  home- 
wards. Thus  this  great  defign,  on  which  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fet,  failed  in  the  execution, 
chielty  by  the  emperor's  means  :  England  and  the 
States  performed   all  that  was  expected  of  them, 
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■nor  was  the  Duke  of  Savoy  wanting  on  his  part  •, 
though  many  fufpected  him,  as  backward,  and  at 
]eaft  cold  in  the  undertaking.     It  was  not  yet.  per- 
fectly underftood  what  damage  the  French  fuftain-r 
ed  :  Many  of  their  mips  were  rendered  unferVice- 
able,  and  continue  to  be  lb  ftill :  Nor  did  they  fet 
out  any  fleet  all  the  following  winter ;  though  the 
affairs  of  King  Charles  in  Spain  were  then  fo  low, 
that  if  they  could  have  cut  off  the  communication 
by  lea,   between  Italy  and  Spain,    they  mult  foon 
have  been  mailers  of  all,  that  was  left  in  his  hands : 
So   that  from  their  fitting  out  no  fleet  at  Toulon, 
it  was  concluded,  that  they  could  not  do  it.  When 
the  deiigri  upon  Toulon  was  broke,  more  troops 
were  fent   into  Spain:    The  Earl  of  Gallway  did,, 
with  incredible  diligence  and  activity,  endeavour 
to  repair  the  lo£s  at  Almanza,  as  much   as  was 
poffible  :  The  fupplies  and  ftores  that  he  had  from 
our  fleet,  put  him  in  a  capacity  to  make  a  fland;' 
he  formed  a  new  army,  and  put  the  ftrong  places 
in  the  belt  pofture  he  could;  Lerida  was  the  moll 
expofed,  and  fo  was  the  belt  looked  to  •,  Tortofi, 
Tarragona,  and  Gironne,  were  alfo  well  fortified, 
and  good  garrifons  were  put  in  them.  The  attempt' 
on  Toulon,  as  it  put  a  flop  to  all  the  motions  of 
the  French,  fo  it  gave  him  time  to  put  the  princi- 
pality of  Catalonia  in  a  good  Hate  of  defence.  The 
Duke   of  Orleans,    being  reinforced  with   troops 
from  France,  fet  down  before  Lerida,    in  ths  end  The  fiege 
of  September,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men :  The  °*"  kexlda. 
place  was  commanded  by  a  Prince  ofHefle,  who 
held  out  above  forty  cays  :  After  fome  time  he  was  ' 
forced  to  abandon  the  town,  and  to  retire  into  the 
caftle  ;  the  army  fufiered  much  in  this  long  fiege. 
When  the  befieged  law  how  long  they  could  hold 
out,  they  gave  the  Earl  of  Gallway  notice,  upon 
which  he  intended  to  have  raifed  the  fiege ;  and  if 
the  King  of  Spain  would  have  confented  to  his 
drawing,  out  of  the  other  garrifons,  fuch  a  force  as  , 
might  have  been  fpared,  he  undertook  to  raife  it,  ' 
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which  was  belived  might  have  been  eafily  done  :  And 
if  he  had  fucceeded,  it  would  have  given. a  new  turn 
to  all  the  affairs  of  Spain.  But  Count  Noyelles,  who 
was  well  praclifed  in  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  knew 
how  much  King  Charles  was  alienated  from  the  Earl 
of  Gallway,  for  the  honeft  freedom  he  had  ufed  with 
him,  in  laying  before  him  fome  errors  in  his  con- 
duct, fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  this,  apprehending  that 
fuccefs  iri  it,  would  have  raifed  the  Farl  of  Gall- 
way's  reputation  again,  which  had  fuffered  a  great 
diminution  by  the  action  of  Almanza :  He  faid, 
this  would  expofe  the  little  army  they  had  left  them, 
to  too  great  a  hazard  ;  for  if  the  defign  mifcarried, 
it  might  occafion  a  revolt  of  the  whole  principality. 
Thus  the  humours  of  Princes  are  often  more  re- 
garded than  their  intereft  ;  the  defign  of  relieving 
Lerida  was  laid  afide.  The  French  army  was  di- 
minifhed  a  fourth  part,  and  the  long  fiege  had  fo 
fatigued  them,  that  it  was  vifible,  the  raifing  it 
would  have  been  no  difficult  performance,  but  the 
thoughts  of  that  being  given  over,  Lerida  capitu- 
lated in  the  beginning  of  November  :  The  Spani- 
ards made  fome  feeble  attempts,  on  the  fide  of 
Portugal,with  fuccefs,  for  little  refiftance  was  made  ; 
the  Portuguese  excufihg  themfelves  by  their  feeble- 
nefs,  fince  their  beft  troops  were  in  Catalonia. 
Relief  King  Charles,  finding  his  affairs  in  fo  ill  a  con- 

fent  to      dition,  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  other 
Spain.       Allies,  to  fend  him  fupplics,  with  all  pofiible  hafte : 
Stanhope  was  fent  over,  to  prefs  the  Queen  and  the 
States  to  difpatch  thefe  the  fooner.     At  the  end  of 
the  campaign  in  Italy,  7000  of  the  Imperial  troops 
were  prepared  to  be  lent  over  to  Barcelona :  And 
thefe  were  carried  in  the  winter,  by  the  confederate 
fleet,  without  any  difturbance  given  them,  by  the 
French.     Recruits  and  fupplics  of  all  forts  were 
lent  over  from  England,  and  from  the  States  to 
Portugal.      But  while  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  was 
'  ftruggiing  with  great  difficulties,    two   pieces    of 
..pomp  and  magnificence  confumed  a  great  part  of 
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their  treafure  :  An  Embaffy  was  fent  from  Lifbon, 
to  demand  the  Emperor's  fifter  for  that  King, 
which  was  done  with  an  unufual  and  extravagant 
expence  :  A  wife  was  to  be  fought  for  King  Charles, 
among  the  Proteftant  courts,  for  there  was  /iot  a 
fuitable  match  in  the  Popifh  courts  :  He  had  ihm 
the  Princefs  of  Anfpach,  and  was  much  taken  with 
her  ;  fo  that  great  applications  were  made,  to  per- 
fuade  her  to  change  her  religion,  but  fhe  could  not 
be  prevailed  on,  to  buy  a  Crown  at  fo  dear  a. rate  : 
And  foon  after,  fhe  was  married  to  the  Prince  Elec- 
toral of  Brunfwick,  which  gave  a  glorious  charac- 
ter of  her  to  this  nation  •,  and  her  pious  firmnefs  is 
like  to  be  rewarded,  even  in  this  life,  with  a  much 
better  Crown,  than  that  which  fhe  rejedted.  The 
Princefs  of  Wolfenbuttle  was  not  fo  firm  ;  fo  fhe 
was  brought  to  Vienna,  and  fome  time  after  was 
married  by  proxy  to  King  Charles,  and  was  fent  to 
Italy,  in  her  way  to  Spain.  The  folemnity,  with 
which  thefe  matters  were  managed,  in  all  this  dif- 
trefs  of  their  affairs,  confumed  a  vaft  deal  of  trea- 
fure •,  for  fuch  was  the  pride  of  thofe  courts  on  fuch 
occafions,  that,  rather  than  fail  in  a  point  of  fplen- 
dor,  they  would  let  their  molt  important  affairs  go 
to  wreck.  That  Princefs  was  landed  at  Barcelona  : 
And  the  Queen  of  Portugal  the  fame  year  came  to 
Holland,  to  be  carried  to  Lifbon,  by  a  fquadron 
of  the  Englifrr  fleet. 

But  while  matters  were  in  a  doubtful  ftate   in  The  con- 
Spain,  the  expedition  to  Naples  had  all  the  fuccefs,  quell  of 
that  was  expected  :    The  detachment  from  Lorn-  NaPIes« 
bardy  marched  through  the  ecclefiaftical  ft  ate,  and 
ftruck  no  fmall  terror  into  the  court  of  Rome,  as 
they  paffed  near  it :  It  was  apprehended,  fome  re- 
fiftance  would  have  been  made  in  Naples,  by  thofe 
who  governed  there  under  King  Philip :    But  the 
in-bred  hatred  the  Neapolitans  bore  the  French,  to- 
gether with  the  feverities  of  their  government,  had 
put  that  whole  kingdom  into  fuch  a  difpolition  to 
revolt,  that  the  fmall  party,  which  adhered  to  King 
Q  3  Philipi 
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.    1707.    Philip,  found  it  not  advifeable  to  offer  any  refin- 
ance,  fo'  they  had  only  time  enough  to  convey 
their  treafure,  and  all  their  richeft  goods  to  Cayeta, 
and  to  retire  thither  :    They  reckoned,  they  would 
either  be  relieved  from  France  by  fea,  or  obtain 
a  good  capitulation  :  or  if  that  failed,  they  had 
fome  fhips  and  galleys,   in  which  they  might  hope 
to  efcape.     The  Imperialifts  took  pofleiTion  of  Na- 
ples, where  they  were  received  with  great  rejoic- 
ings •,     their  ill  conduct  quickly  moderated  that 
joy,  and  very  much  difpofed  the  Neapolitans  to  a 
fecond  revolt :  But  upon  applications,  made  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Barcelona,  the  exceffes  of  the 
Imperialifts,  who  carried  their  ravenous  difpofition 
with  them  wherelbever  they  went,  were  fomewhat 
corrected,  fo  that  they  became  more  tolerable.     As 
foon  as  a  government  could  be  fettled  at  Naples, 
they  undertook  the  liege  of  Cayeta,  which  went  on 
at  firft  very  flowly  :  So  that  thofe  within  feemed  to 
apprehend  nothing  fo  much,  as  the  want  of  pro- 
vifipns,  upon  which,  they  fent  the  few  fhips  they 
had  T^  Sicily,    to  bring   them   fupplies,    for  all 
they  might  want  ;  when  thele  were  lent  away,  the 
Imperialifts,  knowing  what  a  rich  booty  was  lodged 
in  the  place,  preffed  it  very  hard,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, took  it  by  ftorm  ;  and  fo  were  mafters  of  all 
the  wealth,  that  was  in  it :  The  garrifon  retired  in- 
to the  caftle,  but  they   were  foon  after  forced  to 
furrender,  and  were  all  made  prifoners  of  war.     It 
was  propofed  to  follow  this  iuccefs,    with  an  at- 
tempt upon  Sicily  :    But  it  was  not  eafy  to  fupply 
Naples  with  bread  ;  nor  was  our  fleet  at  liberty  to 
afiiit  them  ,  for  they  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
"coaft  of  Spain,  and  to  wait  there  for  orders  •,  when 
theie  arrived,  they  required  them  to  carry  the  Mar- 
quis das  Minas  and  the  Earl  of  Gallway,  with  the 
forces  61  Portugal,  to  Lisbon  ;  which  was  happily 
performed  :    And  the  Earl  of  Gallway  found  the 
"character  and  powers  of  an  AmbaiTador,  lying  for 
•him  there.     The  thoughts,-  of  attempting  Sicily, 
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were  therefore  laid  aficie  for  this  time  ;  though  the 
Sicilians  were  known  to  be  in  a  very  good  difpofi- 
tion  to  entertain  it.  A  fmall  force  was  lent,  from 
Naples,  to  feize  on  thofe  places,  which  lay  on  the 
coait  of  Tufcany,  and  belonged  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  :  Some  of  them  were  foon  taken,  but  Porto 
Longone  and  Port  Hercole  made  a  better  refill  - 
ance  :  This  was  the  flate  of  affairs  in  Italy  and 
Spain  all  this  year,  and  till  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign the  next  year. 

Villars  continued  in  Germany,  laying  Suabia  un-  Affairs  on 
der  heavy  contributions ;  and  very  probably  he  the  Rhine, 
would  have  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  it  the  detach- 
ments, he  was  ordered  to  lend  away,  had  not  fo 
weakned  his  army,  that  he  durft  not  venture  fur- 
ther, nor  undertake  any  considerable  fiege.  While 
the  empire  was  thus  expofed,  all  mens  eyes  turned 
towards  the  Elector  of  Brunfwick,  as  the  only  per- 
fon,  that  could  recover  their  affairs  out  of  thole 
extremities,  into  which  they  were  brought :  The 
Emperor  prefled  him  to  accept  of  the  fupreme  com- 
mand ;  this  was  feconded  by  all  the  Allies,  but 
molt  earneftly  by  the  Queen  and  the  States  :  The 
Elector  ufed  all  the  precaution,  that  the  imbarking 
in  fuch  a  defign  required,  and  he  had  fuch  afTu- 
rances  of  affiilance,  trom  the  Princes  and  Circles, 
as  he  thought  might  be  depended  upon  •,  fo  he  un- 
dertook the  command  :  His  firft  care  was  to  reftore  , 
military  difcipiine,  which  had  been  very  little  con- 
fidered  or  fubmitted  to,  for  fome  years  part ;  and 
he  eftablifhed  this,  with  fuch  impartial  feverity,. 
that  the  face  of  affairs  there  was  foon  changed  :  But 
the  army  was  too  weak,  and  the  feafon  was  too  far 
fpent,  to  enter  on  great  defigns.  One  considerable 
action  happened,  which  very  much  raifed  the  repu- 
tation of  his  conduct  :  Villars  had  fent  a  detach- 
ment of  3000  liorfe  and  dragoons,  either  to  ex- 
tend his  contribution,  or  to  feize  on  fome  impor- 
tant poft  •,  againft  thefe,  the  Elector  fent  out  ano- 
ther body,   that  fell  upon- the  French,  and  gave 
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1707.    them  a  total  defeat ;   in  .which  2000  of  them  were 
*— -V— -*  cut  off:    Soon  after  that,  Villars  retired  back  to 

Strasbourg,  and  the  campaign  in  thofe  parts  ended. 
The  King  I  will  take  in  here  a  tranfaction,  that  lay  not  far 
of  Pruffia  from  the  fcene  of  action.  There  was,  all  this  fum- 
judged  mer^  a  ^ifpUte  at  Neufchaftel,  upon  the  death  of 
Neufcha-  tne  °^  Dutchefs  of  Nemours,  in  whom  the  Houle 
ftel.  of  Longueville  ended  :    She  enjoyed   this  princi- 

pality, which,  fince  it  lay  as  a  frontier  to  Switzer- 
land, was  on  this  occafion  much  confidered.  There 
were  many  pretenders  of  the  French  nation,  the 
chief  was  the  Prince  of  Conti  •,  all  thefe  came  to 
Neufchaftel,  and  made  their  application  to  the  States 
of  that  country,  and  laid  their  feveral  titles  before 
them  ;  The  King  of  France  feemed  to  favour  the 
Prince  of  Conti  moft  :  But  yet  he  left  it  free  to  the 
States,  to  judge  of  their  pretentions,  provided  they 
gave  judgment,  in  favour  of  one  of  his  fubjecls  •, 
adding  fevere  threatnings,  in  cafe  they  mould  judge 
in  behalf  of  any  other  Pretender.  The  King  of 
Pruflia,  as  heir  by  his  mother  to  the  Houfe  of 
Chaalons,  claimed  it  as  his  right,  which  the  late 
King  had,  by  a  particular  agreement  made  over  to 
him ;  fo  he  fent  a  minifter  thither,  to  put  in  his 
claim  :  And  the  Queen,  and  the  States,  ordered  their 
minifters  in  Switzerland,  to  do  their  belt  offices,  both 
for  advancing  his  pretenfions,  and  to  engage  the  Can- 
tons to  maintain  them  ;  the  King  of  Sweden  wrote 
alio  to  the  Cantons  to  the  fame  erFedt.  The  Allies 
looked  on  this,  as  a  matter  of  great  confequence  y 
fince  it  might  end  in  a  rupture  between  the  Prote- 
ctant Cantons  and  France  ;  for  the  Popifh  Cantons 
-were  now  wholly  theirs.  After  much  pleading,  and 
a  long  difpute,  the  States  of  the  principality  gave 
judgment,  in  favour  of  the  King  of  PrufTia  •,  the 
French  Pretenders  protefted  againft  this,  and  left 
Neufchaftel  in  a  high  difcontent  :  The  French 
Ambafiadbr  threatned  that  little  ftate  with  an  in- 
\'~aiion,  and  all  commerce  with  them  was  forbid  : 
The  Canton  of  Bern  efpoufed  their  concern,  with 
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a  fpirit  and  zeal,  that  was  not  expected  from  them '.  1707, 
They  declared,  they  were  in  a  comburgherfhip  with  u— ^— J 
them  •,  and  upon  that,  they  fent  a  body  of  3000 
men,  to  defend  them.  The  French  continued  to 
threaten,  and  Villars  had  orders  to  march  a  great 
part  of  his  army  towards  them  •,  but  when  the  court 
of  France  faw,  that  the  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurick 
were  not  frightened  with  thofe  marches,  they  let 
the  whole  matter  fall,  very  little  to  their  honour : 
And  fo  the  intercourfe,  between  the  French  domi- 
nions and  that  ftate,  was  again  opened,  and  the 
peace  of  the  Cantons  was  fecured.  The  King  of 
Pruffia  engaged  his  honour,  that  he  would  govern 
that  ftate,  with  a  particular  zeal,  for  advancing 
both  religion  and  learning  in  it  •,  and  upon  thefe  af- 
iurances,  he  perfuaded  the  Bifh'ops  of  England, 
and  myfelf  in  particular,  to  ufe  our  belt  endeavours 
to  promote  his  pretenfions  -,  upon  which  we  wrote, 
in  the  mod  effectual  manner  we  could,  to  Monf. 
Oftervald,  who  was  the  moft  eminent  Ecclefiaftick 
of  that  ftate,  and  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  judicious 
Divines  of  the  age  :  He  was  bringing  that  church 
to  a  near  agreement  with  our  forms  of  worfhip : 
The  King  of  Pruffia  was  well  fet,  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  religion ;  and  had  made  a  great  ftep,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinifts 
in  his  dominions,  by  requiring  them,  not  to  preach 
to  the  people  on  thofe  points,  in  which  they  differ  ; 
and  by  obliging  them,  to  communicate  together, 
notwithstanding  the  diverfity  of  their  opinions : 
Which  is  indeed  the  only  wife  and  honeft  way,  to 
make  up  that  breach. 

The  affinity  of  the  matter,  leads  me  next  to  give  The  King 
an  account  of  the  differences,  between  the  King  of  of  Sweden 
Sweden,  and  the  court  of  Vienna  :  That  King,  af-  ?ets  l^e 
ter  he  had  been  a  very  heavy  gueft  in  Saxony,  came  ch°rches 
to  underftand,  that  the  Protectants  in  Silefia  had  their  m  silefia 
churches,    and  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  to  be  re- 
ftipulated  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Munfter,  and  ftored  t0 
that  the  Crown  of  Sweden  was  the  guarantee,  for    em* 
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,1707-  .observing  this:    Thefe  churches  were  taken   from 
them  ;  fo  the  King  of  Sweden  was  in  juftice  bound, 
to  fee  to  the  obierving  of  that  article  ;  he  very  rea- 
dily  embraced  this  opportunity,    which  had    been- 
long  neglected,  or  forgotten  by  his  father.     When 
this  was  firfl  reprefented  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  it 
was  treated  there  with  much  fcorn  :    And  Count 
Zabor,  one  of  the  Minifters  of  that  court,  fpoke  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  in  a  ftyle,  that  he  thought  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  a  juft  pretenfion  to  demand,  that 
he  fliould  be  fent  to  him,  to  be  punilhed  as  he 
thought  fit  :  this  was  foon  yielded  j  the  Count  was 
fent  to  the  King,  and  made  fuch  an  humble  fub- 
miiuon  to  him,  as  was  accepted:  But  the  demand 
for  reftoring  the  churches  was  a  matter  of  hard  di- 
geflion,  to  a  bigctted  and  haughty  court.    The  King 
of  Sweden  had  a  great  army  at  hand,  and  he  threat- 
ned  an  immediate  rupture,  if  this  demand  was  not 
agreed  to,  without  delay  :   In  this  he  was  fo  pofi- 
tive,  that  the  imperial  court  at  laft  yielded,  they  be- 
ing then  in  no  condition,  to  refill:  a  warlike  Prince, 
and  an  army,  hardened  by  an  exact  difcipline,  an4 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  war  :  fo  that  every  thing  that 
was  demanded,  puriuant  to  that  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Munfter,  was  agreed  to  be  performed,  within  a 
prefixed  time  :  And  upon  that,  the  King  of  Sweden 
marched  his  army,  under  the  moll  regular  difcipline, 
through  Silefia,  as  had  been  agreed,  into  Poland. 
The  Jefuits   made  great  oppofition  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  what  had  been  fiipulated;  but  the  imperial 
court  would  not  provoke  a  Prince,  who  they  thought 
was  feeking  a  colour,  to  break  with  them  :  So,  by 
the  day  prefixed,  all  the  churches  were  reftored  to 
the  Proteftants  in  Silefia.     Upon  this,  he  was  highfl 
ly  magnified,  and  great  endeavours  were  again  uieqZ 
to  engage  him   in  the  alliance ;   but  he  was  fo  i'et 
againlt  the  Czar,  whom  he  defigned  to  dethrone, 
that  nothing  could  then  divert  him  from  it  ■:  Yet  he 
ib  far  entred  into  the  interefts  of  religion,  that,  as 
he  wrote  to  the  King  of  France,  deuring  him  not  to 
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oppofe  the  King  of  Prufiia,  in  his  pretenfions  on 
Neufchaftel ;  he  alfo  wrote  to  the  Cantons,  defiring, 
them  to  promote  and  fupport  them.  The  Cantons 
feeing  thole  characters  of  zeal  in  him,  fent  a  French 
gentleman  of  quality  to  him,  the  Marquis  de  Ro~ 
chegude,  to  let  him  know  what  regard  they  had  to 
his  recommendations,  and  to  define  him  to  inter- 
pofe  his  good  offices,  with  the  King  of  France,  for 
letting  at  liberty  about  three  hundred  perfons,  who 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  treated  molt 
cruelly  in  them,  upon  no  other  pretence,  but  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  change  their  religion,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape  out  of  France : 
He  received  this  meffage  with  a  particular  civility, 
and  immediately  complied  with  it ;  ordering  his 
Minifter,  at  the  court  of  France,  to  make  it  his  de- 
fire  to  that  King,  that  thefe  confefTors  might  be  de- 
livered to  him:  But  the  Minifters . of  France  faid, 
that  was  a  point  of  the  King's  government  at  home, 
in  which  he  could  not  fuffer  foreign  Princes  to  med- 
dle :  He  feemed  fenfible  of  this  neglect,  and  it  was 
hoped,  that  when  his  affairs  could  admit  of  it,  he 
would  exprefs  a  due  refentment  of  it. 

To  end  all  the  affairs  of  Germany,  for  this  year,  a  feditlon 
at  once  •,  I  muft  mention  a  quarrel,  raifed  in  Ham-  in  Ham- 
borough,  between  fome  private  perfons,  one  of  borough« 
whom  was  a  Lutheran  Miniller;  which  created  a 
great  divifion  in  that  city.  One  fide  was  protected 
by  the  Senate,  which  gave  fo  great  a  difguft  to  the 
other  fide,  that  it  was  like  to  end  in  a  revolt  againil 
the  Magiftrates,  and  a  civil  war  within  the  town : 
And  it  being  known,  that  the  King  of  Denmark 
had,  for  many  years,  had  an  eye  on  that  place,  the 
neighbouring  Princes  apprehended,  that  he  might 
take  advantage  from  thofe  commotions,  or  that  the 
weaker  fide  might  chufe  rather  to  fall  under  his 
pov/er,  than  under  the  revenges  of  the  adverfe  party. 
The  Kings  of  Sweden  arid  Prufiia,  with  the  Houfe 
of  Brunfwick,  refoived  therefore. to  fend  troops  thi- 
ther,  to  quiet  this  diffraction,  and  to  chaftize  the 
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more  refractory;  while  the  Emperor's  Minifters, 
together  with  the  Queen's,  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate matters,  without  fuffering  them  to  run  to 
extremities. 
The  cam-  It  remains,  that  I  give  an  account  of  the  cam- 
F?18d-in  Pa*on  *n  Flanders:  The  French  kept  clofe  within 
their  pofls •,  though  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of- 
ten drew  out  his  troops,  to  fee  if  that  could  provoke 
them ;  but  they  were  refolved  not  to  fight  on  equal 
terms ;  and  it  was  not  thought  advifable  to  attempt 
the  forcing  their  pofts  :  they  lay,  for  fome  months, 
looking  on  one  another  •,  but  both  armies  had  be- 
hind them  fuch  a  fafe  and  plentiful  conveyance  of 
provifions,  that  no  want  of  any  fort  could  oblige 
either  fide  to  diflodge.  The  Duke  of  Vendome  had 
orders,  to  fend  detachments,  to  reinforce  Marefchal 
Villars,  in  lieu  of  thofe  detachments,  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  fend  to  Provence.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  feemed  to  wonder,  that  the  confederates  lay 
fo  quiet,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Vendome  no  dis- 
turbance •,  and  that  they  could  not,  at  leaft,  oblige 
him  to  keep  all  his  army  together :  At  laft  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  decamped,  and  moved  to- 
wards French  Flanders:  The  French  decamped, 
about  the  fame  time,  but  lodged  themfelves  again 
in  fuch  a  fafe  camp,  that  he  could  not  force  them 
into  any  action  :  Nor  was  his  army  fo  numerous, 
as  to  fpare  a  body  to  undertake  a  fiege,  by  that 
means  to  draw  them  to  a  battle  •,  fo  that  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  on  there,  in  a  very  inoffenfive 
manner,  on  both  (ides  :  And  thus  matters  flood 
in  the  Continent,  every  where  this  feafon. 
Affairs  at  France  fet  out  no  fleet  this  year,  and  yet,  we  ne- 
fea.  ver  had  greater  loiTes  on  that  element :  The  Prince's 

Council  was  very  unhappy,  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
die  cruizers  and  convoys  :  The  merchants  made 
heavy  complaints,  and  not  without  reafon  :  con- 
voys were  fometimes  denied  them  •,  and  when  they 
were  granted,  they  were  often  delayed  beyond  the 
time  limited,  for  the  merchants  to  get  their  fhips  in 
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readinefs:  and  the  failing  orders  were  fbmetimes 
fent  them  io  unhappily  (but  as  many  faid,  fo  trea- 
cheroufly)  that  a  Frencn  fquadron  was  then  laying  in 
their  way,  to  intercept  them.  This  was  liable  to 
very  fevere  reflections :  For  many  of  the  convoys, 
as  well  as  the  merchant- mips,  were  taken :  And  to 
compleat  the  misfortunes  of  our  affairs  at  Sea,  this 
year,  when  Sir  Cloudeily  Shovel  was  failing  home, 
with  the  great  mips,  by  an  unaccountable  careleff- 
nefs  and  fecurity,  he,  and  two  other  capital  mips, 
ran  foul  upon  thofe  rocks,  beyond  the  Land's  End, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bifhop  and  his  Clerks  ; 
and  they  were  in  a  minute  broke  to  pieces ;  fo  that 
not  a  man  of  them  efcaped.  It  was  dark,  but  there 
was  no  wind,  otherwife  the  whole  fleet  had  perifhed 
with  them  :  All  the  reft  tack'd  in  time,  and  fo  they 
were  faved.  Thus  one  of  the  greateft  feamen  of  the 
age  was  loft,  by  an  error  in  his  own  profeffion, 
and  a  great  mifreckoning  •,  for  he  had  lain  by,  all 
the  day  before,  and  fet  fail  at  night,  believing, 
that  next  morning,  he  would  have  time  enough,  to 
guard  againft  running  on  thofe  rocks ;  but  he  was 
iwallowed  up  within  three  hours  after. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  our  affairs  abroad,  both  by  Proceed- 
fea  and  land.  Things  went  at  home  in  their  ordinary  iRgs  witfl 
channels :  But  the  conduct  with  relation  to  Scot-  >"elat,ondto 
land,  was  more  unaccountable  :  For  whereas,  it 
might  have  been  reafonably  expected,  that  the.  ma- 
nagement, of  the  newly  united  part  of  this  ifland, 
fhould  have  been  particularly  taken  care  of,  fo  as  to 
give  no  juft  diftafte  to  the  Scots,  nor  offer  handles 
to  thofe,  who  were  ftill  endeavouring  to  inflame 
that  nation,  and  to  encreafe  their  averfion  to  the 
union :  Things  were,  on  the  contrary,  fo  ordered, 
as  if  the  defign  had  been  to  contrive  methods,  to 
exafperate  the  fpirits  of  the  people  there.  Though 
the  management  of  the  Scotch  revenue  was  to  fall 
into  the  Lord  Treafurer's  hands,  on  the  firft  of 
May,  no  care  was  taken  to  have  all  the  commiflions 
ready  at  the  day,  with  new  officers  tb  ferve  in  them : 
i  So 
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1 707.  So  that  the  whole  trade  of  Scotland  was  flopped,  for 
t— «-y— J  almoft  two  months,  for  want  of  orders,  to  put  it  in- 
to the  new  courfe,  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on^ 
Three  months  paffed,  before  the  equivalent  was 
fent  to  Scotland  :  And  when  wines  and  other  mer- 
chandize were  imported  into  England  from  thence, 
feizures  were  every  where  made,  and  this  was  ma- 
naged with  a  particular  affectation  of  roughnefs. 
All  thefe  things  heightened  the  prejudices,  with 
which  that  nation  had  been  pofTerfed,  againfl  the 
union :  It  was  alio  known,  that  many  meffages 
palled,  between  Scotland  and  France ;  and  that  there 
were  many  meetings  and  much  confutation,  among 
the  difcontented  party  there ;  a  great  body  appear- 
ed openly  for  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  -,  and 
celebrated  his  birth-day  very  publickly,  both  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  it  was  openly  talked,  that  there  was  now  an 
opportunity,  that  was  not  to  be  loft,  of  invading 
the  kingdom,  though  with  a  fmall  force ;  and  that 
a  general  concurrence,  from  the  body  of  that  na- 
tion, might  be  depended  on :  Thefe  things  were 
done,  in  fo  barefaced  a  manner,  that  no  check  be- 
ing given  to  them,  nor,  enquiry  made  after  them, 
by  thofe  who  were  in  the  government,  it  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  many  melancholy  fpeculations.  The  ma- 
nagement from  England  looked,  like  a  thing  con- 
certed, to  heighten  that  diftemper ;  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  fleet  afforded  great  caufe  of  jea- 
loufy. 
A  new  But  to  open  this,  as  clearly  as  it  has  yet  appeared 

party  at  to  me,  I  muft  give  an  account  of  a  new  fcene  at 
court.  court.  It  was  obferved,  that  Mr.  Harley,  who 
had  been  for  fome  years  fecretary  of  State,  had' 
gained  great  credit  with  the  Queen,  and  began  to  fet 
up  for  himfelf,  and  to  act.  no  more  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lord  Treafurer  :  There  was  one  of 
the  bedchamber  women,  who,  being  nearly  related 
to  the  Dutchels  of  Marlborough  had  been  taken 
care  of  by  her,   together  with  her  whole  family 
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(for  they  were  fallen  low)  in  a  moll  particular  man- 
ner. She  brought  her  not  only  into  that  pbft,  but 
fhe  had  treated  her  with  iuch  a  confidence  that  it 
had  introduced  her  into  a  high  degree  of  favour 
with  the  Queen  :  Which,  for  fome  years,  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  effect  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough's 
credit  with  her;  fhe  was  alfo  nearly  related  to 
Mr.  Harley-,  and  they  two  entered  into  a  cloie 
correfpondenoe.  She  learned  the  arts  of  a  court, 
and  oblerved  the  Queen's  temper,  with  fo  much 
application,  that  (he  got  far  into  her  hear't :  And 
fhe  imployed  all  her  credit,  to  eflablifh  Harley  in 
the  fupreme  confidence  with  the  Queen,  and  to 
alienate  her  affections  from  the  Dutchefs  of  Marl- 
borough, who  ftudied  no  other  method  of  preferv- 
ing  her  Favour,  but  by  purfuing  the  true  intereft 
of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  faid, 
that  the  Prince  was  brought  into  the  concert ;  and 
that  he  was  made  to  apprehend,  that  he  had  too: 
fmall  a  fhare  in  the  government,  and  that  he  was 
{hut  out  from  it,  by  the  great  power,  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Lord  Treafurer  had 
drawn  into  their  hands  :  It  was  faid,  all  depended 
on  them,  that  the  Queen  was  only  a  cypher  in  the 
government,  that  (he  was  in  the  Dutchels  of  Marl- 
borough's hands,  as  her  affairs  were  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's :  It  was  likewife  talked  among  thole, 
who  made  their  court  to  the  new  favourites,  that 
there  was  not  now  a  Jacobite  in  the  nation,  that  all 
were  for  the  Queen,  and  that,  without  doubt, 
fhe  would  reign  out  peaceably  her  whole  life ;  but 
flie  needed  not  concern  herfeif  for  a  German  fa- 
mily :  Thefe  difcourfes  began  to  break  out,  and 
gave  fad  thoughts  to  thole  to  whom  they  were 
brought.  This  went  on  too  long,  little  regarded  ; 
the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough  feemed  fecure  of  her 
intereft  in  the  Queen,  and  mewed  no  jealoufy  of  a 
favour,  to  which,  herlelf  gave  the  firft  rife.  This 
was  the  ftate  of  the  court  at  the  opening  of  the 
fvfllon  of  Parliament. 
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There  were,  at  that  time,  three  Bifhopricks  va- 
cant :  Trelawny  had  been  removed,  the  fummer  be- 
Promoti-  forej  from  Exeter  to  Winchefter ;  which  gave  great 
church,  difguft  to  many,  he  being  confiderable  for  nothing, 
but  his  birth,  and  his  intereft  in  Cornwall.  The 
Lord  Treafurer  had  engaged  himfelf  to  him,  and 
he  was  fenfible  that  he  was  much  reflected  upon  for 
it.  But  he,  to  foften  the  cenfure  that  this  brought  on 
him,  had  promifed,  that,  for  the  future,  preferments 
ihould  be  beftowe.d  on  men  well  principled,  with 
relation  to  the  prefent  conftitution,  anci  on  men  of 
merit.  The  Queen,  without  regarding  this,  did 
fecretly  engage  herfelf  to  Dr.  Blackhall  for  Exeter ; 
and  Chefter  (being  at  the  fame  time  void,  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Stratford)  to  Sir  William  Dawes  for 
that  fee  :  Thefe  divines  were  in  ihemfelves  men  of 
value  and  worth,  but  their  notions  were  all  on  the 
other  fide ;  they  had  fubmitted  to  the  government, 
but  they,  at  leaft  Blackhall,  feemed  to  condemn  the 
revolution,  and  all  that  had  been  done  purfuant  to 
it..  Dawes  alfo  was  looked  on,  as  an  afpiring 
man,  who  would  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
tory  party :  fo  this  nomination  gave  a  great  difguft. 
To  qualify  this  a  little,  Patrick,  the  pious  and 
learned  Bilhop  of  Ely,  dying  at  this  time,  the 
Queen  advanced  More  from  Norwich  thither  •,  and 
Dr.  Trimnell,.  a  worthy  perfon  in  all  refpects,  was 
named  for  Norwich  :  Yet  this  did  not  quiet  the  un- 
eafinefs,  many  were  under,  by  reafon  of  the  other 
nominations,  which  feemed  to  flow  from  the 
Queen  herfelf,  and  fo  difcovered  her  inclinations. 
To  prevent  the  ill  effeds,  that  this  might  have, 
in  the  approaching  feffion,  fome  of  the  eminent 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  called  to 
a  meeting  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Devon- 
mire  :  Thefe  Lords  aflured  them,  in  the  Queen's 
name,  that  fhe  was  very  fenfible  of  the  fcrvices,  the 
whigs  did  her  *,  and  tho'  fhe  had  engaged  herfelf 
fo  far,  with  relation  to  thole  two  Bifhopricks,  that 
(lie  could  not  recall  the  promifes  fhe  had  made,  yet 
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for  the  future,  fhe  was  refolved  to  give  them  full 
content.  But  while  this  was  faid  to  fome  whigs, 
Harley  and  his  friends,  St.  John  and  Harcourt, 
took  great  pains  on  the  leaders  of  the  tories  (in  par- 
ticular on  Hanmer,  Bromley  and  Freeman)  to  en- 
gage them  in  the  Queen's  interefts  :  alluring  them, 
that  her  heart  was  with  them,  that  fhe  was  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs,  and  long'd  to  be 
deliver'd  from  it.  But  they  were  not  wrought  on* 
by  that  management  •,  they  either  miftrufted  it,  as 
done  only  to  enfnare  them,  or  they  had  other  views, 
which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  own.  This  double- 
dealing  came  to  be  known,  and  gave  occafion  to 
much  jealoufy  and  diftruft.  A  little  before  the 
feflion  was  opened,  an  eminent  misfortune  hap- 
pen'd  at  fea  :  A  convoy,  of  five  fhips  of  the  line 
of  battel,  was  fent  to  Portugal,  to  guard  a  great 
fleet  of  merchant-  fhips ;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
fail,  as  if  it  had  been  by  concert,  at  a  time  when 
a  fquadron  from  Dunkirk  had  joined  another  from 
Breft,  and  lay  in  the  way,  waiting  for  them.  Some 
advertifements  were  brought  to  the  admiralty,  of 
this  conjunction ,  but  they  were  not  believed. 
When  the  French  fet  upon  them,  the  convoy  did 
their  part  very  gallantly,  though  the  enemy  were 
three  to  one ;  one  of  the  fhips  was  blown  up, 
three  of  them  were  taken,  ib  that  only  one  efcaped, 
much  mattered :  But  they  had  fought  fo  long, 
that  moil  of  the  merchant-men  had  time  to  get 
away,  and  failed  on,  not  being  purfued,  and  fo 
got  fafe  to  Lifbon.  This,  coming  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  misfortune,  that  happened  to 
Shovel,  the  feffion  was  begun  with  a  melancholy 
face  •,  and  a  difpute,  upon  their  opening,  had  almoit 
put  them  into  great  diforder. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  though  this  was  a 
Parliament,  that  had  now  fate  two  years,  yet  it 
was  a  new  Parliament,  by  reafon  it  had  been  let 
tall,  and  was  revived  by  a  proclamation,  as  was 
formerly  told :  And  the  confequence  of  this  wras, 
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that  thole  who  had  got  places,  were  to  go  to  a 
new  election.  Others  maintained,  that  it  could 
not  be  a  new  Parliament,  fince  it  was  not  ium- 
moned  by  a  new  writ,  but  by  virtue  of  a  claufe  in 
an  act.  of  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
upon  his  coming  over,  prevailed  to  have  it  yielded 
to  be  a  new  Parliament ;  but  Harley  was  for  main- 
taining it  to  be  an  old  Parliament.  The  Houie 
of  Commons  chofe  the  fame  Speaker  over  again, 
and  all  the  uilial  forms,  in  the  firft  beginning  of 
a  new  Parliament,  were  obferved. 
Com-  Thefe  were  no  fooner  over,  than  the  complaints 

the  "ad mi-  °^  ^e  admiralty  were  offered  to  both  houles : 
ralty.  Great  lofles  were  made,  and  all  was  imputed  to  the 
weaknefs,  or  to  a  worfe  difpofition,  in  feme,  who 
had  great  credit  with  the  Prince,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  govern  that  whole  matter :  For  as  they 
were  entirely  pofTeiled  of  the  Prince's  confidence, 
lb  when  the  Prince's  council  was  divided  in  their 
opinions,  the  decifion  was  left  to  the  Prince,  who 
underftood  very  little  of  thofe  matters,  and  was 
always  determined  by  others.  By  this  means  they 
were  really  Lord  High  Admiral,  without  being 
liable  to  the  law  for  errors  and  mifcarriages.  This 
council  was  not  a  legal  court,  warranted  by  any  law, 
though  they  afiumed  that  to  themfelves  ;  being 
counfellors,  they  were  bound  to  anfwer  only  for 
their  fidelity.  The  complaints  were  feebly  manag- 
ed, at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  for  it 
was  foon  underftood,  that  not  only  the  Prince,  but 
the  Queen  like  wife  concerned  herfelf  much  in  this 
matter :  And  both  looked  on  it  as  a  defign,  levelled 
at  their  Authority.  Both  whigs  and  tories  feemed 
to  be  at  firft  equally  zealous  in  the  matter;  but  by 
reafon  of  the  oppofition  of  the  Court,  all  thofe, 
who  intended  to  recommend  themfelves  to  favour, 
abated  of  their  zeal :  Some  were  vehement  in  their 
endeavours  to  •  baffle  the  complaints  :  They  had 
great  advantages,  from  the  merchants  managing 
their  complaints  but  poorly ;  feme  were  frighted, 
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and  others  were  practifed  on,  and  were  carried  even  1707. 
to  magnify  the  conduct  of  the  fleet,  and  to  make  1— — y- 0: 
excufes  for  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened. 
That  which  had  the  chief  operation,  on  the  whole 
tory  party,  was,  that  it  was  fet  round  among  them, 
that  the  defign  of  all  thefe  complaints,  was,  to 
put  the  Earl  of  Orford  again  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet :  Upon  which  they  all  changed  their  note, 
and  they,  in  concurrence  with  thole,  who  were  in 
offices,  or  pretended  to  them,  managed  the  matter 
fo,  that  it  was  let  fall,  very  little  to  their  honour. 
Unkind  remarks  were  made  on  fome,  who  had 
changed  their  conduct  upon  their  being  preferred 
at  court  •,  but  the  matter  was  managed  with  more 
zeal  and  courage  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  both 
whigs  and  tories  concurring  in  it. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  to  examine  the  Examined 
complaints ;  they  called  the  merchants,  who  had  £y  ^e 
figned  the  petition,  before  them  ;  and  treated  them  yq^° 
not  with  the  fcorn,  that  was  very  indecently  offered 
them  by  fome  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ,  but 
with  great  patience  and  gentlenefs :  They  obliged 
them,  to  prove  all  their  complaints,  by  witneffes 
upon  oath.  In  the  profecution  of  the  enquiry,  it 
appeared,  that  many  mips  of  war  were  not  fitted 
out,  to  be  put  to  fea,  but  lay  in  port  neglected, 
and  i  1  great  decay  ;  that  convoys  had  been  often 
flatly  denied  die  merchants,  and  that  when  they 
were  promifed,  they  were  fo  long  delayed,  that 
the  merchants  loft  their  markets,  were  put  to  great 
charge,  and,  when  they  had  perifhable  goods, 
fullered  great  damage  in  them  :  The  cruizers  were 
.  not  order'd  to  proper  flations  in  the  Channel  •,  and 
when  convoys  were  appointed,  and  were  ready  to 
put  to  fea,  drey  had  not  their  failing  orders  lent 
them,  till  the  enemies  fhips  were  laid  in  their  way* 
prepared  to  fall  on  them,  which  had  often  hap- 
pened. Many  advertifements ,  by  which  thole 
misfortunes  might  have  been  prevented,  had  been 
offered  to  the  admiralty,  but  had  not  only  been 
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1707.  neglected  by  them,  bat  thofe,  who  offered  them, 
had  been  ill  treated  for  doing  it.  The  committee 
made  report  of  all  this  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords ; 
upon  which,  the  Lord  Treafurer  moved,  that  a 
copy  of  the  report  might  be  fent  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, which  was  done,  and  in  a  few  days  an  an- 
fwer  was  lent  to  the  houfe,  excufing,  or  juftifying 
the  conduct,  in  all  the  branches  of  it.  The  chief 
foundation  of  the  anfwer  was,  that  the  great  fleets, 
which  were  kept  in  the  Mediterranean,  obliged  us 
to  fend  away  fo  many  of  our  fhips  and  feamen  thi- 
ther, that  there  was  not  a  fufficient  number  left,  to 
guard  all  our  trade,  while  the  enemy  turned  all 
their  forces  at  fea  into  fquadrons  for  deflroying  it  j 
and  that  all  the  mips,  that  could  be  fpared,  from 
the  publick  fervice  abroad,  were  imployed  to  fecure 
the  trade  ;  the  promile  of  convoys  had  been  often 
delayed,  by  reafon  of  crofs  winds,  and  other  ac- 
cidents, that  had  hindred  the  return  of  our  men  of 
war  longer,  than  was  expected  ;  they  being  then 
abroad,  convoying  other  merchant-fhips  :  And  it 
was  faid,  that  there  was  not  a  fufficient  number  of 
fhips,  for  cruizers  and  convoys  both.  The  paper 
ended,  with  fome  fevere  reflections  on  the  laft  reign, 
in  which  great  fums  were  given,  for  the  building  of 
fhips,  and  yet  the  fleet  was  at  that  time  much  di- 
minifhed,  and  four  thoufand  merchant  fhips  had 
been  taken  durinsr  that  war :  This  was  believed  to 
have  been  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Harley,  on  defign  to 
mortify  King  William's  Miniftry.  Upon  reading 
of  this  anfwer,  a  new  and  a  fuller  examination  of 
the  particulars  was  again  refumed,  by  the  fame  com- 
mittee •,  and  all  the  allegations  in  it  were  exactly 
confidered  :  It  appeared,  that  the  half  of  thofe  fea- 
men, that  the  Parliament  had  provided  for,  were 
not  employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  many  mips 
lay  idle  in  port,  and  were  not  made  ufe  of ;  and 
that  in  the  laft  war,  in  which  it  appeared  there  were 
more  feamen,  though  not  more  fhips,  employed  in 
the  Mediterranean,  than  were  now  kept  there,  yet 
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the  trade  was  fo  carefully  looked  after,  by  cruizers 
and  convoys,  that  few  complaints  were  then  made  : 
And  as  to  the  reflections  made  on  the  laft  reign,  it 
was  found  that  not  half  the  fum,  that  was  named, 
was  given  for  the  building  of  mips  ;  and  that  in- 
ftead  of  the  fleet's  being  diminifhed,  during  that 
war,  as  had  been  affirmed,  it  was  increafed  by 
above  forty  {hips  ;  nor  could  any  proof  be  given, 
that  four  thoufand  (hips  were  taken  during  that  war: 
All  thefeamen,who  were  then  taken  and  exchanged, 
did  not  exceed  15000,  and  in  the  prefent  war 
1  Sooo  were  already  exchanged  ;  and  we  had  2000 
ftill  remaining  in  our  enemies  hands  :  So  much 
had  the  Prince  been  impofed  on,  in  that  paper, 
that  was  lent  to  the  Lords  in  his  name. 

When  the  examination  was  ended,  and  reported  And  Iaicl 
to  the  Houfe,  it  was  refolved  to  lay  the  whole  mat-  J^fore  *he 
ter  before  the  Queen,  in  an  addrefs  ;  and  then  the  arfaddrefs. 
tories  difcovered  die  defign,  that  they  drove  at ; 
for  they  moved  in  the  committee,  that  prepared  the 
addrefs,  that  the  blame  of  all  the  mifcarriages  might 
be  laid  on  the  Miniflry,  and  on  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil. It  had  been  often  faid  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
that  it  was  net  intended,  to  make  any  complaint 
of  the  Prince  himfelf  -3  and  it  not  being  admitted, 
that  his  council  was  of  a  Wal  conftitution,  the 
complaining  of  them  would  be  an  acknowledging 
their  authority  ;  therefore  the  blame  could  be  laid 
regularly  no  where,  but  on  the  Minifiry  :  This  was 
much  preffed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Rochefler,  and  the  Lord  Haverfham  But 
to  this  it  was  anfwered,  by  the  Earl  of  Orford, 
the  Lord  Somers,  and  the  Lord  Halifax,  that  the 
Houfe  ought  to  lay  before  the  Queen  only  that, 
which  was  made  out  before  them  upon  oath  :  And 
therefore  fince,  in  the  whole  examination,  the  Mi- 
nistry, and  the  Cabinet  Council  were  not  once 
named,  they  could  offer  the  Queen  nothing  to 
their  prejudice.  Some  of  the  things  complained 
ol",    fell  on  the  navy- board,  which  was  a  body, 
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acting  by  a  legal  authority  :    The  Lords  ought  to 
lay  before  the  Queen,  fuch  mifcarriages  as  were 
proved  to  them  ;   and  leave  it  to  Her,  to  find  out, 
on  whom  the  blame  ought  to  be  call :  So  far  was  the 
Mihiftry,  from  appearing  to  be  in  fault,  that  they 
found  feverai  advertifements  were  fent,  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  to  the  Admiralty,  that,  as  appeared  af- 
terwards, were  but  too  well  grounded,  yet  thefe  were 
neglected  by  them  ;  and  that  which  raifed  the  cla- 
mour the  higher,  was,  that  during  the  winter  there 
were  no  cruizers  laying  in  the  Channel  •,    fo.that 
many  mips  which  had  run  through  all  dangers  at 
fea,  were  taken  in  light  of  land,  for  the  privateers 
came  up  boldiy  to  our  ports.     All  this  was  digefted 
into  a  full   and  clear  addrefs,  laid,  by  the  Houfe, 
before  the  Queen  :  There  was  a  general  anfwer  made 
to  it,  giving  afTurances,  that  the  trade  mould  be  care- 
fully looked  to  ;  but  nothing elfe  followed  upon  it; 
and  the  Queen  feemed  to  be  highly  offended  at  the 
whole  proceeding.  At  this  time,  an  enquiry  likewife 
into  the  affairs  of  Spain  was  begun  in  both  Houfes. 
Enquiry         The  Earl  of  Peterborough  had  received  fuch  po- 
iijio  the     fitive  orders  recalling  him,  that  though  he  delayed 
affairs  c     as  jong  as   jie  coui^  yet  at  J^jt  he  came  home  in 

Auguft  :  But  the  Queen,  before  me  would  admit 
him  into  httr  prefence,  required  of  him  an  account 
of  fome  particulars  in  his  conduct,  both  in  military 
.matters,  in  his  negotiations,  and  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  money  remitted  to  him.  He  made  fuch  general 
aniwers,  as  gave  little  fatisfaction  :  But  he  feemed 
to  referve-  the  matter  to  a  parliamentary  examina- 
tion, which  was  entred  upon  by  both  Houfes.  All 
I  lie  tories  magnified  his  conduct,  and  liudied  to 
detract  from  the  Earl  of  Gallway  •,  but  it  was 
thought,  that  the  Miniftry  were  under  fome  re- 
straints, with  relation  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
though  he  did  not  fpare  them  •,  which  gave  occa- 
pbn  to  many  to  fay,  they  were  afraid  of  him,  and 
durit  not  provoke  him.  The  whigs,  on  the  other 
Hand,  made  fevere  remarks  on  his  conduct  :  The 
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complaints,  that  King  Charles  made  of  him,  were 
read,  upon  which  he  brought  fuch  a  number  of 
papers,  and  fo  many  witnefles  to  the  bar,  to  juftify 
his  conduct,  that  after  ten  or  twelve  days,  fpent 
wholly  in  reading  papers,  and  in  hearing  witnefles, 
both  Houles  grew  equally  weary  of  the  matter  ;  fo, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  or  to  any  vote, 
they  let  all,  that  related  to  him,  fall  :  But  that 
gave  them  a  handle,  to  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of 
affairs  in  Spain.  It  was  found,  that  we  had  not 
above  half  the  troops  there,  that  the  Parliament 
had  made  provifion  for  •,  and  that  not  above  half 
the  officers,  that  belonged  to  thole  bodies,  ferved 
there  -,  this  gave  the  Houfe  of  Commons  a  high 
diftafte,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  tories,  that  they 
mould  have  carried  the  Houfe  to  fevere  votes  and 
warm  addrefTes  on  that  head  ;  which  was  much  la- 
boured by  them,  in  order  to  load  the  miniftry. 
In  this,  Harley  and  his  party  were  very  cold  and 
paflive,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
matter  was  privately  let  on  by  them  :  But  the 
Court  fent  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Houfe,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  though,  by 
death  and  defertion,  the  number  of  the  troops  there 
was  much  diminifhed,  yet  the  whole  number  pro- 
vided, or  at  leaft  very  near  it,  was  fent  out  of 
England.  The  fervice  in  Spain  was  much  decried  ; 
and  there  was  good  reafon  for  it ;  things  there  could 
not  be  furnifhed,  but  at  exceffive  rates,  and  the 
foldiers  were  generally  ill  ufed  in  their  quarters. 
They  were  treated  very  unkindly,  not  by  King 
Charles,  but  by  thofe  about  him,  and  by  the  bi- 
gotted  Spaniards. 

During  thefe  debates,  fevere  things  were  faid  in 
general,  of  the  conduct  of  affairs,  in  both  Houfes  : 
it  was  obferved,  that  a  vail  army  was  well  fupplied 
in  Flanders,  but  that  the  intereil  of  the  nation  re- 
quired, that  Spain  mould  be  more  confidered  :  It 
was  moved  in  both   Houfes,    that  the  Emperor 
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mould  be  earneffly  applied  to,  to  fend  Prince  Eu- 
gene into  Spain  ;  complaints  were  alfo  made  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  continuing  the  war, 
though,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1706,  the 
French  had  offered  to  yield  up  Spain  and  the  Weft- 
Indies  y  but  that  was  a  falfe  fuggeflion.  All  thefe 
heats  in  the  Houle,  after  they  had  got  this  vent, 
were  allayed  ;  The  Queen  allured  them,  all  pad 
errors  fhould  be  redreffed  for  the  future  ;  and  with 
repeated  importunities,  me  preffed  the  Emperor  to 
fend  Prince  Eugene  to  Spain  :  That  Court  delayed 
to  comply  in  this  particular  •,  but  fent  Count  Sta- 
remberg  thither,  who  had  indeed  acquired  a  very 
high  reputation.  The  Queen  entered  alfo  into  en- 
gagements with  the  Emperor,  that  fhe  would  trans- 
port, pay,  and  furnifh  all  the  troops,  that  he  could 
ipare  for  his  brothers  fervice.  Thefe  fleps  quieted 
the  difcontent,  the  Houfe  had  expreifed,  upon  the 
ill  conduct  of  affairs  in  Spain  ,  but  upon  Stan- 
hope's coming  over,  he  gave  a  better  profpeft  of 
affairs  there  ;  and  he  found  a  readinefs,  to  agree  to 
all  the  propositions,  that  he  was  fent  over  to  make. 
All  this  while  an  act  was  preparing,  both  for  a 
better  fecurity  to  our  trade  by  cruizers  and  convoys, 
and  for  the  encouraging  privateers,  particularly  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  in  the  South-Sea.  They 
were  to  have  all  they  could  take,  entirely  to  them- 
felves  •,  the  fame  encouragement  was  alfo  given  to 
the  captains  of  the  Queen's  ifiips,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  captains  of  privateers  were  to  divide 
their  capture,  according  to  agreements  made  a- 
mong  themfejves  •,  but  they  left  the  diftribution  of 
prizes,  taken  by  men  of  war,  to  the  Queen  :  Who, 
by  proclamation,  ordered  them  to  be  divided  into 
eight  fhares  •,  of  which  the  captain  was  to  have 
three,  unlefs  he  had  a  fuperior  officer  over  him,  in 
which  cafe,  the  Commodore  was  to  have  one  of 
the  three  ;  the  other  five  parts  were  to  be  diftributed 
equally,  among  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the 
ffups,  put  in  five  different  dalles ;    All  the  claufes, 
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that  the  merchants  defired,  to  encourage  privateers, 
were  readily  granted,  and  it  was  hoped,  that  a  great 
flock  would  be  raifed  to  carry  on  this  private  war. 
This  paft  without  oppofition,  all  concurring  in  it. 

But  as  to  other  matters,  the  tories  difcovered 
much  ill-humour  againft  the  Miniftry ;  which  broke 
out  on  all  occafions :  And  the  jealoufies,  with  which 
the  whigs  were  poffefled,  made  them  as  cold  as  the 
others  were  hot.  This  gave  the  Minifters  great 
uneafinefs :  They  found  Mr.  Harley  was  endeavour- 
ing to  fupplant  them  at  court,  and  to  heighten  the 
jealoufies  of  the  whigs ;  for  he  fet  it  about  among 
the  tories,  as  well  as  among  the  whigs,  that  both 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Lord  Trealurer 
were  as  much  inclined,  to  come  into  meafures  with 
the  tories,  as  the  Queen  herfelf  was :  This  broke 
out,  and  was  like  to  have  had  very  ill  effects  ;  it  had 
almoft  loft  them  the  whigs,  though  it  did  not  bring 
over  the  tories. 

At  this  time  two  difcoveries  were  made,  very  un-  Difcove- 
lucky  for  Mr.  Harley  :  Tallard  wrote  oft  to  Cha-  lles  of  a 
millard,  but  he  fent  his  letters  open,  to  the  fecretary's  <jorrefPon- 
office,  to  be  perufed  and  fealed  up,  and  fo  to  be  con-  France 
veyed  by  the  way  of  Holland:  Thefe  were  opened, 
upon  fome  fufpicion  in  Holland  ;  and  it  appeared, 
that  one,  in  the  Secretary's  office,  put  letters  in 
them,  in  which,  as  he  offered  his  fervice  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  St.  Germains,  fo  he  gave  an  account 
of  all  tranfa£tions  here  :  In  one  of  thefe,  he  fent  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  that  the  Queen  was  to  write,  in  her 
own  hand,  to  the  Emperor :  And  he  marked  what 
parts  of  the  letter  were  drawn  by  the  Secretary, 
and  what  additions  were  made  to  it,  by  the  Lord 
Treafurer :  This  was  the  letter,  by  which  the 
Queen  preffed  the  fending  Prince  Eugene  into  Spain, 
and  this,  if  not  intercepted,  would  have  been  at 
Verfailles,  many  days  before  it  could  reach  Vienna. 
He,  who  fent  this,  wrote,  that  by  this  they  might 
fee  what  fervice  he  could  do  them,  if  well  encou- 
raged ;  all  this  was  fent  over  to  the  Duke  of  Marl-* 
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1708.  borough,  and  upon  fearch,  it  was  found  to  be  writ 
by  one  Gregg,  a  clerk,  whom  Harley  had  not  only 
entertained,  but  had  taken  into  a  particular  confi- 
dence, without  enquiry  into  the  former  parts  of  his 
life  •,  for  he  was  a  vicious  and  a  neceffitous  perfon, 
who  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Queen's  Envoy  in 
Denmark,  but  was  difmhTed  by  him,  for  thofe  his 
ill  qualities.  Harley  had  made  ufe  of  him  to  get 
him  intelligence,  and  he  came  to  truft  him  with  the 
perufal,  and  the  fealing  up  of  the  letters,  which  the 
French  prifoners,  here  in  England,  fent  over  to 
France :  And  by  that  means,  he  got  into  the  me- 
thod of  fending  intelligence  thither.  He,  when 
feized  on,  either  upon  remorfe,  or  the  hopes  or  par- 
don, confelTed  all,  and  figned  his  confeflion  j  upon 
that  he  was  tried  -,  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  con- 
demned as  a  traitor,  for  correfporiding  with  the1 
Queen's  enemies.  At  the  fame  time  Valiere  and 
Bara,  whom  Harley  had  imployed,  as  his  fpies,  to 
go  oft  over  to  Calais,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing 
him  intelligence,  were  informed  againft,  as  fpies  im- 
ployed by  France,  to  get  intelligence  from  England  ; 
who  carried  over  many  letters  to  Calais  and  Bul- 
loign:  and,  as  was  believed,  gave  fuch  information 
of  our  trade  and  convoys,  that  by  their  means,  we 
had  made  our  great  lofTes  at  fea.  They  were  often 
complained  of  upon  fufpicion,  but  they  were  always 
protected  by  Harley  •,  yet  the  preemptions  againft 
them  were  fo  violent,  that  they  were  at  laft  feized 
on  and  brought  up  prifoners.  Thefe  accidents 
might  make  Harley  more  earneft,  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  in  which  he  relied 
on  the  credit  of  the  new  favourite.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  Lord  Treafurer  having  dis- 
covered many  of  his  practices,  laid  them  before 
the  Queen :  She  would  believe  nothing,  that 
was  fuggefted  to  his  prejudice  :  She  denied  fhe  had 
given  any  authority,  for  carrying  meffages  to  the 
tories  •,  but  would  not  believe,  that  he  or  his  friends 
had  done  it%  nor  would  fhe  enter  into  any  examina- 
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tlon  of  his  ill  conduct,  and  was  uneafy  when  {he 
heard  it  fpoke  of.  So  thefe  Lords  wrote  to  the  Queen, 
that  they  could  ferve  her  no  longer,  if  he  was  con- 
tinued in  that  poft  :  And  on  the  Sunday  following, 
when  they  were  lummoned  to  a  Cabinet  Council, 
they  both  went  to  the  Queen,  and  told  her,  they 
muft  quit  her  fervice,  fince  they  faw,  fhe  was  re- 
folved not   to  part  with  Harley.     She  feemed  not 
much  concerned,  at  the  Lord  Godolphin's  offering^ 
to  lay  down  •,  and  it  was  believed,  to  be  a  part  or. 
Harley's  new  fcheme  to  remove  him  •,  but  fhe  was 
much  touched  with  the  Duke  of -Marlborough's  of- 
fering to  quit,  and  ftudied,  with  fome  foft  expref- 
fions,  to  divert  him  from  that  refolution :    but  he 
was  firm,  and  fhe  did  not  yield  to  them :  So  they 
both  went  away,  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  court. 
Immediately  after,  the  Queen  went  to  the  Cabinet 
Council,  and  Harley  opened  fome  matters,  relating 
to  foreign  affairs  :  The  whole  board  was  very  un- 
eafy ;  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  laid,  he  did  not  fee  how 
they  could  deliberate  on  fuch  matters,    fince  the 
General  was  not  with  them  •,  he  repeated  this  with 
fome  vehemence,  while  all  the  reft  looked  fo  cold 
and  fullen,  that  the  Cabinet  Council  was  foon  at  an 
end ;    and  the  Queen   faw,   that  the  reft  of  her 
Minifters,    and  the  chief  officers,  were  refolved  to 
withdraw  from  her  fervice,  if  fhe  did  not  recall  the 
two,  that  had  left  it.     It  was  faid,  that  fhe  would 
have  put  all  to  the  hazard,  if  Harley  himfelf  had  not 
apprehended  his  danger,  and  refolved  to  lay  down: 
The  Queen  lent  the  next  day  for  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  and  after  fome  expostulations,  fhe  told 
him,    Harley  fhould  immediately  leave   his  poft, 
which  he  did  within  two  days :  But  the  Queen  feem- 
ed to  carry  a  deep  refentment  of  his  and  the  Lord 
Godolphin's  behaviour  on  this  occafion ;  and  tho' 
they  went  on  with  her  bufinefs,  they  found  they  had 
not  her  confidence.     The  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough 
did,  for  fome  weeks,  abftain  from  going  to  court,, 
but  afterwards  that  breach  was  made  up  in  appear- 
•    "  ance, 
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1708.  ance,  though  it  was  little  more  than  an  appearance. 
^"■V1*1  Both  Houfcs  of  Parliament  expreffed  a  great  con- 
cern, at  this  rupture  in  the  court ;  and  apprehend- 
ed the  ill  effects  it  might  have  :  The  Commons  let 
the  bill  of  fupply  lie  on  the  table,  tho'  it  was  order- 
ed for  that  day  :  And  the  Lords  ordered  a  commit- 
tee, to  examine  Gregg  and  the  other  prifoners.  As 
Harley  laid  down,  both  Harcourt,  then  Attorney - 
General,  Manfel,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Houfhold, 
and  St.  John  the  Secretary  of  War,  went  and  laid 
down  with  him.  The  Queen  took  much  time  to 
confide r,  how  {he  fhould  fill  fome  of  thefe  places, 
but  Mr.  Boyle,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
was  prefently  made  Secretary  of  State. 
Ancxami-  The  Lords,  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
nation  in-  Gregg,  could  not  find  out  much  by  him  ;  he  had 
to  that  but  new]y  DegUn  n}s  defigns  of  betraying  fecrets ; 
denee.POn*  anc*  ne  nacl  no  affociates  with  him  in  it :  He  told 
them,  that  all  the  papers  of  ftate  lay  fo  careiefly 
about  the  office,  that  every  one  belonging  to  it, 
even  the  door-keepers,  might  have  read  them  all. 
Harley's  cuftom  was  to  come  to  the  office,.4ate  On 
poll-nights,  and  after  he  had  given  his  orders,  and 
wrote  his  letters,  he  ufually  went  away,  and  left  all 
to  be  copied  out,  when  he  was  gone :  By  that  means 
he  came  to  fee  every  thing,  in  particular  the  Queen's 
letter  to  the  Emperor.  He  faid,  he  knew  the  de- 
fign  on  Toulon  in  May  laft,  but  he  did  not  difco- 
ver  it ;  for  he  had  not  entred  on  his  ill  practices  till 
October  :  This  was  all  he  could,fay.  By  the  exa- 
mination of  Valiere  and  Bara,  and  of  many  others, 
who  lived  about  Dover  and  were  irnployed  by  them, 
a  difcovery  was  made  of  a  conftant  intercourfe,  they 
were  in  with  Calais,  under  Harley's  protection: 
They  often  went  over  with  boats  full  of  wooll,  and 
brought  back  brandy  j  though  both  the  import  and 
export  were  feverely  prohibited  :  They,  and  thofe 
who  belonged  to  the  boats,  carried  over  by  them, 
were  well  treated  on  the  French  fide,  at  the  Gover- 
nor's houfe,   or  at   the  Ccmmifiary's 3   they  were 
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kept  there,  till  their  letters  could  be  fentto  Paris,  170S. 
and  till  returns  could  be  brought  back,  and  were  all 
the  while  upon  free  coft  :  The  order,  that  was  con- 
ftantly  given  them,  was,  that  if  an  Englifh  or 
Dutch  fhip  came  up  to  them,  they  mould  caft  their 
letters  into  the  fea ;  but  that  they  mould  not  do  it, 
when  French  mips  came  up  to  them :  fo  they  were 
looked  on,  by  all  on  that  coaft,  as  the  fpies  of 
France.  They  ufed  to  get  what  information  they 
could,  both  of  merchailt-fhips,  and  of  the  fnips  of 
war,  that  lay  in  the  Downs ;  and  upon  that  they 
ufually  went  over,  and  it  happened  that  foon  after 
fome  of  thofe  mips  were  taken  :  Thefe  men,  as  they 
were  papifts,  fo  they  behaved  themfelves  very  info- 
lently,  and  boafted  much  of  their  power  and  credit. 
Complaints  had  been  often  made  of  them,  but  they 
were  always  protected ;  nor  did  it  appear,  that  they 
ever  brought  any  information  of  importance  to  Har- 
ley  but  once,  when,  according  to  what  they  fwore, 
they  told  him,  that  Fourbin  was  gone  from  Dun- 
kirk, to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Ruffia  fleet  •,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  true  :  he  both  went  to  watch  for  them,  and 
he  took  a  great  part  of  the  fleet.  Yet,  though  this 
was  the  fingle  piece  of  intelligence  that  they  ever 
brought,  Harley  took  fo  little  notice  of  it,  that  he 
gave  no  advertifement  to  the  admiralty,  concerning 
it.  This  particular  excepted,  they  only  brought 
over  common  news,  and  the  Paris  Gazettes.  Thefe 
examinations  lafted  for  fome  weeks;  when  they 
were  ended,  a  full  report  was  made  of  them,  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  -,  and  they  ordered  the  whole  report, 
with  all  the  examinations,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Queen  in  an  addrefs,  in  which  they  reprefented  to 
her  the  necefiity  of  making  Gregg  a  publick  exam- 
ple ;  upon  which  he  was  executed  :  He  continued 
to  clear  all  other  perfons  of  any  acceffion  to  his  crimes, 
of  which  he  feemed  very  fenfible,  and  died  much  bet- 
ter than  he  had  lived. 

A  very  few  days  after  the  breach,  that  had  hap- 
pened at  court,  we   were  alarmed  from  Holland, 
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with  the  news  of  a  defign,  of  which  the  French 
made  then  no  fecret ;    that  they  were  fending  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales  to  Scotland,  with  a  fleet 
and  an  army,  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  that  kingdom. 
But  before  1  go  further,  I  will  give  an  account,  of 
all  that  related  to  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the 
>  ifland. 
Proceed-       The   members,    fent  from   Scotland,    to  both 
ings  with  Houfes  of  Parliament  were  treated  with  very  par- 
relation  to  ticular  marks  of  refpect  and  efteem  :  and  they  were 
Scotlaad.  perfons  Qf  fuch  diftindtion,  that  they  very  well  de- 
fended it.    The  iirft  thing  propofed,  in  the  Houie  of 
Commons,  with  relation  to  them,  was  to  take  off  the 
Hop,   that  was  put  on  their  trade :  It  was  agreed 
unanimouily,  to  pray  the  Queen  by  an  addrefs,  that 
me  would  give  order  for  it ;  fome  debate  arifing  on- 
ly, whether  it  was  a  matter  of  right  or  of  favour : 
Harley  prefied  the  laft,  to  juflify  thofe  proceedings, 
in  which  he  himfelf  had  fo  great  a  fhare,  as  was  for- 
merly fet  forth,  and  on  which  others  made  fevere 
reflections  :  But  fince  all  agreed  in  the   conclufion, 
the  dilpute  concerning  the  premifles  was  loon  let 
fall.     After  this,    a   more  important  matter  was 
propofed,  concerning  the  government  of  Scotland, 
whether   it   mould   continue   in   a  diftinct.   Privy 
Council,  or  not :  All  the  court  was  for  it ;  thofe, 
who  governed  Scotland,  defired  to  keep  up  their 
authority  there,  with  the  advantage  they  made  by 
it :  and  they  gave  the  Minifters  of  England  great 
afiurances,  that  by  their  influence,  elections  might 
be  fo  managed  as  to  ferve  all  the  ends  of  the  court ; 
but  they  faid,  that  without  due  care,  thefe  might  be 
carried  fo,  as  to  run  all  the  contrary  way.     This  was 
the  fecret  motive,  yet  this  could  not  be  owned  in  a 
publick  ailembly ;  fo  that,  which  was  pretended,  was, 
that  many  great  families  in  Scotland,  with  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  Highlanders,  were  fo  ill  affected,  that 
without  a  watchful  eye,  ever  intent  upon  them,  they 
could  not  be  kept  quiet :  It  lay  at  too  great  a  diftance 
from  London,  to  be  governed  by  orders  fent  from 
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thence.  To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  by  the  circuits 
of  thejufticiary  courts,  and  by  juftices  of  peace,  that 
country  might  be  well  governed,  notwithstanding 
its  diftance,  as  Wales  and  Cornwall  were.     It  was 
carried,  upon  a  divifion,  by  a  great  majority,  that 
there  mould  be  only  one  Privy  Council  for  the 
whole  ifland.     When  it  was  fent  up  to  the  Lords, 
it  met  with  a  great  oppofition  there :  The  Court 
flood  alone ;    all  the  tories,    and  the  much  greater 
part  of  the  whigs  were  for  the  bill.    The  Court, 
feeing  the  party  for  the  bill  fo  ftrong,  was  willing 
to  compound  the  matter  ;  and  whereas,  by  the  bill, 
the  council  of  Scotland  was  not  to  fit  after  the  firft 
of  May,  the  Court  moved  to  have  it  continued, 
to  the  firft  of  October.     It  was  vifible  that  this  was 
propofed  only,  in  order  to  the  managing  elections 
for  the  next  Parliament ;    fo  the  Lords  adhered  to 
the  day   prefixed  in  the  bill :  But  a  new  debate 
arofe  about  the  power,  given  by  the  bill  to  the  juf- 
tices  of  peace,  which  feemed  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Lords  Regalities, 
and  of  the  hereditary  Sheriffs  and  Stewards,  who 
had  the   right  of  trying   criminals,    in  the   firft 
inftance,  for  fourteen  days  time  :  Yet  it  was  or- 
dinary,   in   the  cafes   of  great  crimes  and   riots, 
for   the  Privy  Council   to  take   immediate    cog- 
nizance of  them,  without  any  regard  to  the  four- 
teen days ;    fo  by  this  act,    the  juftices  of  peace 
were  only  impowered  to  do  that,  which  the  Privy 
Council    ufually    did  :     And    except    the    occa- 
fion  was  fo  great,  as  to  demand  a  quick  difpatch, 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted,   but  that  the  juftices  of 
peace  would  have  great  regard  to  all  private  rights ; 
yet  fince  this  had  the  appearance,  of  breaking  in  up- 
on private  rights,  this  was  much  infilled  on,  by  thofe 
who  hoped,  by  laying  afide  thefe  powers  given  to 
the  juftices  of  the  peace,    to  have  gained  the  main 
point  of  keeping  up  a  Privy  Council  in  Scotland  : 
For  all  the  Scotch  minifters  laid,  the  country  would 
be  in  great  danger,  if  there  were  not  a  fupreme  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  ftill  kept  up  in  it :  But  it  feemed  an 
abfurd  thing,  that  there  fhould  be  a  different  ad- 
miniftration, where  there  was  but  one  legiflature. 
While  Scotland  had  an  entire  legiflature  within  it- 
felf,  the  nation  afiembled  in  Parliament  could  pro- 
cure the  correction  of  errors  in  the  adminiftration  ; 
Whereas  now,  that  it  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  le- 
giflative  body,  if  it  was  ftill  to  be  kept  under  a  dif- 
ferent adminiftration,  that  nation  could  not  have 
ftrength  enough,  to  procure  a  redrefs  of  its  griev- 
ances in  Parliament  •,  fo  they  might  come  to  be 
fubdued  and  governed  as  a  province  :  And  the  ar- 
bitrary way,  in  which  the  council  of  Scotland  had 
proceeded,  ever  fince  King  James  the  Firft's  time, 
but  more  particularly  fince  the  reftoration,  was  frefh 
in  memory,  and  had  been  no  fmall  motive,  to  in- 
duce the  beft  men  of  that  nation  to  promote  the 
Union  •,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  council  :  And  their  hopes  would  be 
difappointed,  if  they  were  ftill  kept  under  that 
yoke.  This  point  was  in  conclufion  yielded,  and 
the  bill  palled,  though  to  the  great  difcontent 
of  the  court ;  there  was  a  new  court  of  Exchequer 
created  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  frame  of  that 
court  in  England  :  Special  acts  were  made,  for  the 
elections  and  the  returns  of  the  reprefentatives,  in 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament  ;  and  fuch  was  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Engliih  to  oblige  them,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  Scots  was  fo  good  and  difcreet, 
that  every  thing  that  was  propofed  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  was  agreed  to  ;  both  whigs  and 
tories  vied  with  one  another,  who  mould  fhew 
moft  care  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  that  part 
of  Great  Britain. 
A  defcent  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  which  was  but  a 
defigned  few  days  after  the  act,  diffolving  the  council  in 
gJJJJ  A  Scotland,  had  paffed,  we  underftocd  there  was  a 
fleet  prepared  in  Dunkirk,  with  about  twelve  bat- 
talions, and  a  train  of  all  things  necefiary  for  a  de- 
fcent in  Scotland  :  And  a  few  (jays  after,  we  heard 
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that  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  was  come  from    1708. 
Paris,  with  all  the  Britifh  and  Irifti,  that  were  about  < — v- -* 
him,  in  order  to  his  imbarkation.     The  furprize 
was  great,  for  it  was  not  looked  for,  nor  had  we  a 
profpect  of  being  able  to  fet  out  in  time  a  fieets  able 
to  deal  with  theirs,    which  confifted  of  twenty-fix 
mips,  mod  of  them  of  above  forty  guns  :  But  that 
providence  (which   has,  on  all  occafions,  directed 
matters  lb  happily  for  our  prefervation)  did  appear 
very  fignally  in  this  critical  conjuncture  :  Our  great- 
eft  want  was  of  feamen,  to  mann  the  fleet  $  for  the 
fhips  were  ready  to  be  put  to  lea :  This  was  fup- 
plied>    by  feveral  fleets  of  merchant  fhips,    that 
came  home  at  that  time,  with  their  convoys :  The 
Flag  Officers  were  very  acceptable  to  the  feamen, 
and  they  beftirred  themfelves  fo  effectually,  that, 
with  the  help  of  an  embargo,  there  was  a  fleet  of 
above  forty  fhips,  got  ready  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
to  the  furprize  of  all  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad  : 
Thefe  ftood  over  to  Dunkirk,  juft  as  they  were  im-'A  fleet 
barking  there.     Upon  the  fight  of  fo  great  a  fleet,  bailed 
Fourbin,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet,  lent  j"roij"Dim" 
to  Paris  for  new  orders :  He  himfelf  was  againft 
venturing  out,  when  they  faw  a  fyperior  fleet,  ready 
to  engage,  or  to  purfue  them.  The  King  of  France 
lent  pofitive  orders  to  profecute  the  defign  :    So 
Fourbin  (feeing  that  our  fleet,  after  it  had  fhewed 
itfelf  to  them,  finding  the  tides  and  fea  run  high, 
as  being  near  the  equinox,  had  failed  back  into  the 
Downs)  took  that  occafion  to  go  out  of  Dunkirk 
on  the  eighth  of  March  :  But  contrary  winds  kept 
him  on  that  coaft,  till  the  eleventh,  and  then  he 
fet  fail  with  a  fair  wind.    Our  Admiral,  Sir  George 
Bing,  came  over  again  to  watch  his  motions  -,  and 
as  foon  as  he  underitood,  that  he  had  failed,  which 
was  not  till  twenty  hours  after,  he  followed  him. 
The  French  defigned  to  have  landed  in  the  Frith, 
but  they  outfailed  their  point  a  few  leagues  ;    and 
by  the  time,  that  they  had  got  back  to  the  north 
fide  of  the  Frith,  Bing  came  to  the  fouth  fide  of  it, 
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1708.    and  gave  the  fignal  for  coming  to  an  anchor  ;  this 
was  heard  by  Fourbin  :  He  had  fent  a  frigate  into 
the  Frith,  to  give  fignals,  which  it  feems  had  been 
agreed  on,  but  no  anfwers  were  made.     The  defign 
was  to  land  near  Edinburgh,  where  they  believed 
the  caflle  was  in  fo  bad  a  condition,  and  ib  ill  pro- 
vided, that  it  mult  have  furrendered  upon  fum- 
mons :    And  they  reckoned,  that  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  that,  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  come  in  to  them.     But  when  Fourbin  under- 
ftood,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  that  Bing  was 
fo  near  him,  he  tacked,  and  would  not  flay  to  ven- 
ture an  engagement.     Bing  purfued  him,  with  all 
the  fail  that  he  could  make,  but  the  French  flood 
out  to  lea ;  there  was   fome   firing  on  the  mips, 
that  failed  the  heavieft,  and  the  Salifbury,  a  fhip 
taken  from  us,   and  then  their  Vice- Admiral,  was 
engaged  by  two  Englifh  fhips,    and  taken  without 
any  refiflance.    There  were  about  500  land -men  on 
board  her,  with  fome  officers  and  perfons  of  qua- 
lity, the  chief  of  thefe  were  the  Lord  Griffin,  and 
the  Earl  of  Middleton's  two  fons.     Bing  (having 
loft  fight  of  the  French,  confidering  that  the  Frith 
was  the  flation  of  the  greatefl  importance,  as  well  as 
fafety,  and  was  the  place  where  they  defigned  to 
land)  put  in  there,  till  he  could  hear  what  courfe 
the  French  fleered  :  The  tides  ran  high,  and  there 
was  a  flrong  gale  of  wind.     Upon  the  alarm  of  the 
intended  defcent,  orders  were  fent  to  Scotland,  to 
draw  all  their  Forces  about  Edinburgh  :  The  troops 
that  remained  in  England  were  ordered  to  march  to 
Scotland  :  And  the  troops  in  Ireland  were  ordered 
to  march  northward,  to  be  ready  when  called  for  : 
There  were  alfo  twelve  battalions  fent  from  Oflend 
under  a  good  convoy,  and  they  lay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tine  till  further  orders.     Thus  all  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  diffipate  that  fmall  force  :  But 
it  appeared,  that  the  French  relied  chiefly  on  the 
affiftance,   that  they  expected  would  have  come  in 
to  them,  upon  their  landing  :  Of  this  they  feemed 
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fo  well  afluredj  that  the  King  of  France  fent  in- 
ftructions,  to  his  Minifters  in  all  the  courts,  that 
admitted  of  them,  to  be  publilhed  every  where,  j* erP°^ts 
that  the  pretended  Prince  being  invited  by  his  fub-  iy  the 
je&s,  chiefly  thofe  of  Scotland,  to  take  pofleiiion  French, 
of  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  the  King  had  fent 
him  over  at  their  defire,  with  a  fleet  and  army  to 
affift  him  :  That  he  was  refolved  to  pardon  all 
thole*  who  mould  come  in  to  him,  and  he  would 
trouble  none  upon  the  account  of  religion  :  Upon 
his  being  re-eftablifhed,  the  King  would  give  peace 
to  the  reft  of  Europe.  When  thefe  Minifters  re- 
ceived thefe  directions,  they  had  likewife  advice 
fent  them,  which  they  publilhed  both  at  Rome, 
Venice,  and  in  Switzerland,  that  the  French  had, 
before  this  expedition  was  undertaken,  fent  over 
fome  mips  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  Scotland  : 
And  that  there  was  already  an  army  on  foot  there, 
that  had  proclaimed  this  pretended  Prince,  King. 
It  was  fome  what  extraordinary  to  fee  fuch  eminent 
falihoods  publilhed  all  Europe  over :  They  alio  af- 
firmed, that  hoftag-es  were  fent  from  Scotland  to 
Paris,  to  fecure  the  oblerving  the  engagements 
they  had  entered  into  ,  though  all  this  was  fiction 
and  contrivance. 

The  States  were  ftruck  with  great  apprehen-* 
fions,  fo  were  all  the  Allies  •,  for  though  they  were 
fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  cunning  practices  of  the 
court  of  France,  yet  this  was  an  original ;  and 
therefore  it  v/as  generally  concluded,  that  fo  fmall 
an  army,  and  fo  weak  a  fleet  would  not  have  been 
-fent,  but  upon  great  affurances  of  affiftance,  nor. 
only  from  Scotland,  but  from  England :  And 
upon  this  occafion,  fevere  reflections  were  made, 
both  on  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty,  and  on  that 
tract  of  correfpondence  lately  difcovered,  that  was 
managed  under  Harley's  protection :  And  on  the 
great  breach,  that  was  fo  near  the  disjointing  all 
our  affairs,  but  a  few  days  before.     Thefe  things, 
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1708.    when    put    together,     filled    men's    minds    with 
*— - v— -»  thoughts  of  no  eafy  digeftion. 
The  Par-       The  Parliament  was  fitting,  and  the  Queen,  in 
liament     a  fpeech  to  both  Houfes,    communicated  to  them 
ianjS  b     the  advertifements  (he  had  received  :  Both  Houfes 
the  Queen  made  addreffes  to  her,  giving  her  full  afiurance  of 
their  adhering  ftedfaftly  to  her,  and  to  the  Prote- 
ctant fuccefiion  :  And  mixed  with  thefe  broad  inti- 
mations,   of  their  apprehenfions    of  treachery  at 
home.     They  pafTed  alfo  two  bills  ;   the  one,  that 
the  abjuration  might  be  tendred  to  all  perfons,  and 
that  fuch  as  refilled  it,  fhould  be  in  the  condition  of 
convict  recufants :    By  the  other,  they  fufpended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  till  October,  with  relation  to 
perfons  taken  up  by  the  government  upon  fufpi- 
cion  :    And  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  a  vote, 
engaged  to  make  good  to  the  Queen,  all  the  ex- 
traordinary  charge,     this    expedition    might  put 
her  to. 
The  A  fortnight  went  over,  before  we  had  any  news 

French  of  the  French  fleet:  Three  of  their  fhips  landed 
fleet  got  near  tjie  mouth  0f  Spey,  only  to  refrefh  them- 
lfunkirk.  felves  ;  for  the  fhips  being  lb  filled  with  landmen, 
there  was  a  great  want  of  water  :  At  lafl  all  their 
fhips  got  fate  into  Dunkirk  :  The  landmen  either 
died  at  fea,  or  were  fo  ill,  that  all  the  hofpitals  in 
Dunkirk  were  filled  with  them.  It  was  reckoned, 
that  they  loft  above  4000  men,  in  this  unaccount- 
able expedition  :  For  they  were  above  a  month 
toffed  in  a  very  tempeftuous  fea.  Many  fufpected. 
perfons  were  taken  up  in  Scotland,  and  fome  few 
in  England  :  But  further  difcoveries  of  their  cor- 
refpondents  were  not  then  made.  If  they  had  landed, 
it  might  have  had  an  ill  effect  on  our  affairs,  chiefly 
with  relation  to  all  paper  credit :  And  if  by  this, 
the  remittances  to  Piedmont,  Catalonia,  and  Por- 
tugal had  been  flopped,  in  fo  critical  a  feafon,  that 
might  have  had  fatal  confeo^ences  abroad  :  For  if 
we  had  been  put  into  fuch  a  diforder  at  home,  that 
foreign  Princes  could  no  more  reckon  on  our  arTitt- 
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ance,  they  might  have  been  difpofed  to  hearken  to 
the  proportions,  that  the  King  of  France  would 
then  have  probably  made  to  them.  So  that,  the 
total  defeating  of  this  defign,  without  its  having 
the.  leaft  ill  effect  on  our  affairs,  or  our  lo&ng  one 
fingle  man  in  the  little  engagement,  we  had  with 
the  enemy,  is  always  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  thofe 
happy  providences,  for  which  we  have  much  to 
anfvver. 

The  Queen  feemed  much  alarmed  with  this 
matter,  and  faw  with  what  falfhoods  fhe  had 
been  abufed,  by  thofe  who  pretended  to  aflure 
her,  there  was  not  now  a  Jacobite  in  the  nation  : 
One  variation  in  her  ftyle  was  now  obferved ;  She 
had  never,  in  any  fpeech,  mentioned  the  revolu- 
tion, or  thofe,  who  had  been  concerned  in  it :  And 
many  of  thofe,  who  made  a  confiderable  figure 
about  her,  ftudied,  though  againft  all  fenfe  and 
reafon,  to  diftinguifh  her  title  trom  the  revolution : 
It  was  plainly  founded  on  it,  and  on  nothing  elfe. 
In  the  fpeeches  fhe  now  made,  fhe  named  the 
revolution  twice :  And  faid  fhe  would  look  on 
thofe  concerned  in  it,  as  the  fureft  to  her  interefts : 
She  alfo  fixed  a  new  designation  on  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  called  him  the  Pretender; 
1  and  he  was  fo  called  in  a  new  fet  of  addrefles, 
which,  upon  this  occafion,  were  made  to  the  Queen  : 
:  And  I  intend  to  follow  the  precedent,  as  often  as 
I  may  have  occafion  hereafter  to  mention  him. 
The  feflion  of  Parliament  was  clofed  in  March, 
foon  after  defeating  this  defign  of  a  defcent :  It 
was  diffolved  in  April  by  proclamation,  and  the 
writs  were  iffued  out,  for  the  elections  of  a  new 
Parliament,  which  railed  that  ferment  over  the 
lation,  that  was  ufual  on  fuch  occafions.  The  juft 
ind  vifible  dangers,  to  which  the  attempt  of  the 
nvafion  had  expofed  the  nation,  produced  very 
rood  effects  :  For  the  elections  did,  for  the  moft 
)art,  fall  on  men  well  affected  to  the  government, 
nd  zealoufly  fet  againft  the  Pretender. 
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As  foon  as  the  flate  of  affairs  at  home  was  well 
fettled,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  went  over  to 
The  de-  Holland,  and  there  Prince  Eugene  met  him  :  Be- 
igns  of t  e  •  £nt  i  tjie  £mperor  t0  concert  with  him  and 
campaign     , &  n  '     ,  r    •  V    i  •  r 

are  con-     the  States,  the  operations  or  the  campaign ;  from 

certed.       the  Hague,  they  both  went  to  Hanover,  to  fettle 
all  matters  relating  to  the  empire,  and  to  engage 
the  Elector  to  return,  to  command  the  army  on  the 
upper  Rhine.     Every   thing  was  fixed:    Prince 
Eugene  went  back  to  Vienna,  and  was  obliged  to 
return  by  the  beginning  of  June ;  for  the  campaign 
was  then  to  be  opened  every  where. 
The  Frin-      The  court  of  France  was  much  mortified,  by  the 
ces  of^      difappointment,  they  had  met  with  in  their  defigns 
fenTto  the  aga^n^  us :  But  to  put  more  life  in  their  troops,  they 
army  in     refolved  to  fend  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  the 
Flanders.    Duke  of  Berry  to  be  at  the  head  of  their  army  in, 
Flanders :  The  Pretender  went  with  them,  without 
any  other  character,  than  that  of  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George.     The  Elector   of  Bavaria,    with   the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  were  fent  to  command  in  Alface, 
and  Marfnal  Villars  was  fent  to  head  the  forces  in 
pauphiny.     The  credit,    with  relation   to  money, 
was  (till  very  low  in  France :  For  after  many  me- 
thods taken  for  raifing  the  credit  of  the  mint -bills, 
they  were  frill  at  a  difcount  of  forty  per  Cent.    No 
fleets  came  this  year  from  the  Welt-Indies,  fo  that 
they  could,  not  be  fupplied  from  thence. 
The  Duke      The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  fent  to  command  in 
ef  Orleans  Spain  j  and  according  to  the  vanity  of  that  nation, 
g  nt. to       it  was  given  out,  that  they  were  to  have  mighty  ar- 
■  mies,  in  many  different  places,  and  to  put  an  end  to 

the  war  there :  Great  rains  fell  all  the  winter,  in  all 
the  parts  of  Spain  ;  fo  that  the  campaign  could  not 
be  fo  foon  opened,  as  it  was  at  firft  intended.  The 
bills,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  brought  with  him 
to  Spain,  were  protefted,  at  which  he  was  fo 
much  difpleafed,  that  he  defired  to  be  recall- 
ed :  This  was  remedied  in  fome,  degree,  though 
far  fhort  of  what   was  promifed   to   him.      The 
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troops  of  Portugal,  that  lay  at  Barcelona,  ever 
fince  the  -battle  of  Almanza,  were  brought  about 
by  a  fquadron  of  our  mips,  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  country  :  Sir  John  Leak  came  alfo  over  thi- 
ther from  England  v/ith  recruits  and  other  fupplies, 
that  the  Queen  was  to  furnifh  that  crown  with : 
And  when  all  was  landed,  he  failed  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  bring  over  troops  from  Italy,  for 
the  flrengthening  of  King  Charles,  whofe  affairs 
were  in  great  diforder. 

After  all  the  boafting  of  the  Spaniards,    their  Tortofa 
army  on  the  fide  of  Portugal  was  lb  weak,  that  befieged 
they  could   not   attempt   any  thing ;    fo'  this  was       taken« 
a  very  harmlefs  compaign  on  both  fides  •,  the  Por- 
tugueze  not  being  much  ftronger.     The  Duke  of 
Orleans  fate  down   before   Tortofa  in   June,  and 
though  Leak  diffipateda  fleet  of  tartanes,  fent-from 
France,  to  fupply  his  army,  and  took  about  fifty  of 
them,  which  was  a  very  feafonable  relief  to  thofe  in 
Barcelona  •>  upon  which  it  was  thought  the  fiege  of 
Tortofa  would  be  raifed,  yet  it  was  carried  on  till  the 
laft  of  June,  and  then  the  garrifon  capitulated. 

Leak  failed  to  Italy,  and  brought  from  thence,  Supplies 
both  the  new  Queen  of  Spain,  and  8000  men  with  fentfrom 
him:  But  by  reafon  of  the  ilownefs  of  the  Court  g^ t0 
of  Vienna,  thefe  came  too  late,  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Tortofa  :  The  fnow  lay  fo  long  on  the  Alps, 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  begin  the  campaign 
till  July,  then  he  came  into  Savoy,    of  which  he 
pofTerTed  himfelf  without  any  cppofition  :  The  whole 
country  was  under  a  confirmation  as  far  as  Lyons. 

On  the  upper  Rhine,  the  two  Electors  con- 
tinued looking  on  one  another,  without  venturing 
on  any  action  ;  but  the  great  fcene  was  laid  in 
P'landers :  The  French  Princes  came  to  Mons, 
and  there  they  opened  the  campaign,  and  advanced 
to  Soignies,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
men  :  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  lay  between 
Enghien  and  Hall,  with  his  army,  which  was 
about  eighty  thoufand. 
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1708.  The  French  had  their  ufual  practices  on  foot 
<— r-v— ^  in  feveral  towns  in  thofe  parts :  A  confpiracy,  to 
Ghendt  deliver  Antwerp  to  them,  was  difcovered  and 
taken  b^  Preventec* :  * ne  trutn  was»  ^e  Dutch  were  fevere 
theFrcnth  1T1;ifters  an<^  tne  Flandrians  could  not  bear  it: 
Though  the  French  had  laid  heavier  taxes  on  them, 
yet  they  ufed  them  better  in  all  other  refpects  : 
Their  bigotry,  being  wrought  on  by  their  priefts, 
difpofed  them  to  change  matters,  fo  thefe  practices 
fucceeded  better  in  Ghendt  and  Bruges.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  relblved,  not  to  weaken  his 
army  by  many  garrifons :  So  he  put  none  at  all 
in  Bruges,  and  a  very  weak  one  in  the  citadel  of 
Ghendt,  reckoning  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
long  as  he  lay  between  thofe  places  and  the  French 
army.  The  two  armies  lay,  about  a  month,  look- 
ing on  one  another,  fhifting  their  camps  a  little, 
but  keeping  {till  in  fafe  ground,  fo  that  there  was 
no  action  all  the  while  •,  but  near  the  end  of  June 
fome  bodies  drawn  out  of  the  garrifons  about  Ypres, 
came  and  pofTeifed  themfelves  of  Bruges,  without 
any  oppofition  :  And  the  Garrifon  in  Ghendt, 
was  too  weak  to  make  any  refiftance,  fo  they  ca- 
pitulated and  marched  out :  Upon  this,  the  whole 
French  army  marched  towards  thofe  places,  hoping 
to  have  carried  Oudenarde  in  their  way. 
The  batT  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  followed  fo  quick, 
r)e  of  Ou-  that  they  drew  off  from  Oudenarde ,  as  he  ad- 
denarde.  vaneed  ;  In  one  day,  which  was  the  laft  of  June, 
he  made  a  march  of  five  leagues,  paffed  the  Scheld 
without  any  oppofition,  came  up  to  the  French 
army,  and  engaged  them  in  the  afternoon :  They 
had  the  advantage  both  of  numbers  and  of  ground ; 
yet  our  men  beat  them  from  every  port,  and  in  an 
action,  that  lafted  fix  hours,  we  had  fuch  an  entire 
advantage,  that  nothing  but  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  and  wearinefs  of  our  men,  faved  the  French 
army  from  being  totally  ruined.  There  were  about 
5000  killed,  and  about  8000  made  prifoners  (of 
whom  ioop  were  officers)  and  about  6000  more  de- 
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ferted  ;  To  that  the  French  loft  at  leaft  20000  men, 
and  retired  in  great  hafte,  and  in  greater  confufion 
to  Ghendt.  On  the  confederates  fide,  there  was 
about  1000  killed,  and  2000  wounded:  But  our 
army  was  lb  wearied,  with  a.  long  march,  and  a 
long  action,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
purfue  with  that  hafte,  that  was  to  be  defired: 
Otherwife  great  advantages  might  have  been  made 
of  this  victory.  The  French  polled  themfelves  on 
the  great  canal,  that  runs  from  Ghendt  to  Bruges  : 
Prince  Eugene's  army,  of  about  30000  men,  was 
now  very  near  the  great  army,  and  joined  it  in  a 
few  days  after  this  action :  But  he  himfelf  was 
come  up  before  them,  and  had  a  noble  fhare  in  the 
victory ;  which,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place,  came  to  be  called  the  battle  of  Oudenarde. 
The  French  had  recovered  themfelves  out  of 
their  firft  confternation,  during  that  time,  which 
was  neceffary  to  give  our  army  fome  reft  and  re- 
frefhment :  And  they  were  fo  well  pofted,  that  it 

J  was  not  thought  fit  to  attack  them.  Great  de- 
tachments were  fent,  as  far  as  to  Arras,  to  put  all 
the  French  countries  under  contribution-,  which 
ftruck  fuch  a  terror  every  where,  that  it  went  as 

i  far  as  to  Paris :  Our  army  could  not  block  up 
the  enemy's  on  all  fides,  the  communication  with 
Dunkirk   by  Newport  was  ftill   open  -,    and  the 

;  French  army   was   fupplie^   from  thence  :  They 

1  made  an  invafion  into  the  Dutch  Flanders :  They 
had  no  great  cannon,  fo  they  could  take  no  place ; 
but  they  deftroyed  the  country  with  their  ufual 
barbarity. 

In  conclufion,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Lffle  be- 
concert  with  Prince  Eugene  and  the  States,  refolved  fieged. 
to  befiege  Lifte,  the  capital  town  of  the  French  Flan- 
ders :  It  was  a  great,  a  rich,  and  a  well  fortified  place ; 
with  a  very  ftrong  citadel :  It  had  been  the  firft 
conqueft  the  French  King  had  made,  and  it  was 
become,  next  to  Paris,  the  chief  town  of  his  do- 
minions :  Marfhal  Boufflers  threw  himfelf  into  it, 

with 
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with  fome  of  the  beft  of  the  French  Troops : 
The  garrifon  was  at  leaft  1 2000  ftrong,  fome  called 
it  \  4000.  Prince  Eugene  undertook  the  conduct  of 
the  liege,  with  about  30000  men,  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  lay  on  the 
Scheld  at  Pont-Eiperies,  to  keep  the  communica- 
tion open  with  Bruffels :  Some  time  was  loft,  be- 
fore the  great  artillery  could  be  brought  up :  It  lay 
at  Safs  van  Ghendt,  to  have  been  fent  up  the  Lys, 
but  now  it  was  to  be  carried  about  by  Antwerp  to 
Bruffels,  and  from  thence  by  land- carriages  to  the 
camp,  which  was  a  long  and  a  flow  work :  In  that, 
fome  weeks  were  loft,  fo  that  it  was  near  the  end 
of  Auguft,  before  the  fiege  was  begun.  The  en- 
gineers promifed  the  States,  to  take  the  place  within 
a  fortnight,  after  the  trenches  were  opened ;  but 
the  fequel  fhewed,  that  they  reckoned  wrong : 
There  were  fome  difputes  among  them:  Errors 
were  committed  by  thofe,  who  were  in  greateft 
credit,  who  thought  the  way  of  fapp  the  fhorteft, 
as  well  as,  the  fureft  method  :  Yet  after  fome  time 
loft  in  purfuing  this  way,  they  returned  to  the  or- 
dinary method.  Eoufflers  made  a  brave  and  a 
long  defence  :  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  with 
his  whole  army  fo  near  ours,  that  it  feemed  he  • 
deflgned  to  venture  another  battle,  rather  than 
lofe  10  important  a  place :  And  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was,  for  fome  days,  in  a  pofture  to  re- 
ceive him :  But  when  he  faw,  that  his  whole  in- 
tention, in  coming  fo  near  him,  was  only  to  oblige 
him  to  be  ready  for  an  action,  without  coming  to 
any ;  and  fo  to  draw  off  a  great  part  of  thofe  bodies, 
that  carried  on  the  fiege,  leaving  only  as  many  as 
were  neceftary,  to  maintain  the  ground  they  had 
gained,  he  drew  a  line  before  his  army,  and 
thought  only  of  carrying  on  the  fiege ;  for  while  he 
The  looked  for  an  engagement,  no  progrefs  was  made 

French        in  that. 

drew  lines      After  fome  days,  the  French  drew  off,  and  fell 

^eag^d  to' making  lines  all  along  the  Scheld,  but  chiefly 
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about  Oudenarde  •,  that  they  might  cut  off  the 
communication  between  Bruffels  and  our  camp,  and 
fo  feparate  our  army,  from  all  intercourfe  with  Hol- 
land :  The  lines  were  about  feventy  miles  long,  and 
in  fome  places  near  Oudenarde,  they  looked  liker 
the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  place,  than  ordinary 
lines ;  on  thefe  they  laid  cannon  and  pofted  the 
greateft  part  of  their  army  upon  them,  fo  that  they 
did  effectually  Hop  all  communication  by  the  Scheld. 
Upon  which,  the  States  ordered  all  that  was  necef- 
fary,  both  for  the  army  and  for  the  fiege,  to  be 
fent  to  Oftend  :  And  if  the  French  had  begun  their  . 
defigns,  with  the  intercepting  this  way  of  convey- 
ance, the  fiege  muft  have  been  raifed,  for  want  of 
ammunition  to  carry  it  on. 

About  this  time,  6000  men  were  embarked  at 
Portfmouth,  in  order  to  be  lent  over  to  Portugal : 
But  they  were  ordered  to  lie  for  fome  time  on  the 
coafl  of  France,  all  along  from  Bulloign  to  Dieppe, 
in  order  to  force  a  diverfion,  we  hoping,  that  this 
would  oblige  the  French  to  draw  fome  of  their 
troops  out  of  Flanders,  for  the  defence  of  their 
coaft  :  This  had  no  great  effect,  and  the  appearance 
that  the  French  made,  gave  our  men  fuch  appre- 
henfions  of  their  ftrength,  that  though  they  once 
begun  to  land  their  men,  yet  they  foon  returned 
back  to  th«ir  mips :  But  as  their  behaviour  was  not 
a  little  cenfured,  fo  the  ftate  of  the  war  in  Flanders," 
made  it  neceffary  to  have  a  greater  force  at  Oftend. 
They  were,  upon  this,  ordered  to  come  and  land  A  new 
there :  Earl,  who  commanded  them,  came  out  and  j^PP1/ 
took  a  poll  at  LefHiigen,  that  Uy  on  the  canal,  o"tend. 
which  went  from  Newport  to  Bruges,  to  fecure 
the  paffage  of  a  great  convoy  of  800  waggpns,  that 
were  to  be  carried  from  Oftend  to  the  army  :  If  that 
had  been  intercepted,  the  fiege  muft  have  been 
raifed:  For  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  fent 
fome  ammunition  from  his  army,  to  carry  on  the 
fiege,  and  he  could  fpare  no  more :  He  began  to 
defpair  of  the  undertaking,  and  fo  prepared  his 

friends 
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friends  to  look  for  the  raifing  the  fiege,  being  in 
great  apprehenfions  concerning  this  convoy  ;  upon 
which,  the  whole  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  depend- 
ed :  He  fent  Webb,  with  a  Body  of  6000  men  to 
fecure  the  convoy. 
a  j  r  The  French,  who  underftood  well  of  what  confe- 

given^hc  quence  tnis  convoy  was,   fent  a  body  of  20000 
>>ench      men,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  intercept  it  : 
when  they  "Webb,  feeing  the  inequality  between  his  ftrength 
vere  three  ancj  tjie  enemy's,  pUt  his  men  into  the  beft  difpofi- 
tion  he  could.     There  lay  coppices,  on  both  fides 
of  the  place,  where  he  potted  himfelf  •,   he  lined 
thefe  well,    and  flood  ftill  for  fome  hours,  while 
the  enemy  cannonaded  him,  he  having  no  cannon 
to  return  upon  them :    His  men  lay  flat  on  the 
ground,  till  that  was  over.     But  when  the  French 
advanced,  our  men  fired  upon  them,  both  in  front 
and  from  the  coppices,  with  that  fury,  and  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  began  to  run;  and  though 
their  officers  did  all  that  was  poffible  to  make  them 
fland,  they  could  not  prevail :  So,  after  they  had 
loft  about  j;  6000  men,  they  marched  back  to  Bru- 
ges :  Webb  durft  not  leave  the  advantageous  ground 
he  was  in,  to  purfue  them,  being  fo  much  inferior 
in  number.     So  unequal  an  action,  and  fo  fhameful 
a  flight,  with  fo  great  lofs,  was  looked  on  as  the 
moft  extraordinary  thing,  that  had  happened  during 
the  whole  war  :  And  it  encouraged  the  one  fide,  as 
much  as  it  difpirited  the  other.     Many  reproaches 
paffed  on  this  occafion,  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards ;  the  latter,  who  had  fuffered  the  moll, 
blaming  the  former  for  abandoning  them  :  This, 
which  is  the  ordinary  confequence  of  all  great  mif- 
fortunes,  was  not  foon  quieted. 
Convoys        The  convoy  arriving  fafe  in  the  camp,  put  new 
from  O-    life  in  our  army  :  Some  other  convoys  came  after- 
ftendcame  warc}s,  and  were  brought  fafe :    For  the  Duke  of 
fafe  to  the  Marlborough'  moved,  with  his  whole  army,  to  fe^ 
cure  their  motions,  nor  did  the  enemy  think  .fit  to 
give  them  any  difturbance,  for  fome  time.     By  the 

means 
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means  of  thefe  fupplies,  the  fiege  was  carried  on  fo 
effectually,  that  by  the  end  of  October  the  town 
capitulated:  Marefchal  Boufflers  retiring  into  the 
citadel,  with  6000  men.  The  French  faw  of  what 
importance,  the  communication  by  Oftend  was  to 
our  army,  which  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  bo- 
dy, that  was  polled  at  LefHngen  •,  fo  they  attacked 
that,  with  a  very  great  force :  The  place  was  weak, 
of  itfelf,  but  all  about  was  put  under  water,  fo  it 
might  have  made  a  longer  refiftance  :  It  was  too 
eafily  yielded  up  by  thole  within  it,  who  were 
made  prifoners  of  war.  Thus  the  communication  LefHngen 
with  Oftend  was  cut  off,  and  upon  that  the  French  z*ken  by 
flattered  themfelves,  with  the  hopes  of  ftarving  our  pr^n  , 
army  •,  having  thus  feparated  it,  from  all  commu- 
nication with  Holland :  infomuch  that  it  was  re- 
ported, the  Duke  of  Vendome  talked  of  having  our 
whole  forces  delivered  into  his  hands,  as  prifoners 
of  war,  for  want  of  bread,  and  other  neceflaries. 
It  is  true,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  fent  out  great 
bodies  both  into  the  French  Flanders,  and  into  the 
Artois,  who  brought  in  great  ftores  of  provifions  * 
But  that  could  not  laft  long. 

.  The  French  army  lay  all  along  the  Scheld,  but 
had  fent  a  great  detachment  to  cover  the  Artois  : 
All  this  while  there  was  a  great  mifunderftanding  Mifbnder- 
between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Du^e  of  {landing 
Vendome:  The  latter  took  fo  much  upon  him,  that  between 
the  other  officers   complained  of   his   neglecting  the^ukcs 
them  •,  fo  they  made  their  court  to  the  Duke  of  Bur-       d„  ^ 
gundy,  and  laid  the  blame  of  all  his  mifcarriages  on  Vendome.. 
Vendome.     He  kept  clofe  to  the  orders  he  had  from 
Verfailles,  where  the  accounts  he  gave,  and  the  ad- 
vices he  offered,  were  more  confidered,  than  thofe 
that  were  fent  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy :  This  was 
very  uneafy  to  him,  who .  was  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, and  longed  to  be  in  action,  though  he  did 
not  fhew  the  forwardnefs,  in  expofing  his  own  per- 
fon,  that  was  expected:    he  feemed  very  devout, 
even  to  bigotry ;  but  by  the  accounts  we  had  from 

France, 
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France,  it  did  appear,  that  his  conduct  during  thtf 

campaign,  gave  no  great  hopes  or  profpect  from 

him,  when  all  things  mould  come  into  his  hands  i 

Chamillard  was  often  fent  from  court  to  (often  him, 

and  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  but 

with  no  effect. 

Affairs  on      The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  fent  to  command 

the  upper  Gn  the  Upper  Rhine :  The  true  reafon  was  believed, 

Rhine.      ^^  j^  might  not  pretend  to  continue  in  the  chief 

command  in  Flanders :  He  was  put  in  hopes,  of 

being  furnifhed  with  an  army  fo  ftrong,  as  to  be 

able  to  break  through  into  Bavaria.     The  Elector 

of  Hanover  did  again  undertake  the  command  of 

the  army  of  the  empire :  Both  armies  were  weak  ; 

but  they  were  fo  equally  weak,  that  they  were  not 

able  to  undertake  any  thing  on  either  fide  :  So  after 

fome  monthsj  in  which  there  was  no  confiderable 

action ;  the  forces  on  both  fides  went  into  winter 

The  Elec-  quarters.     Then  the  court  of  France,  believing  that 

tor  of  Ba-  tjje  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  fo  much  beloved  in  Bruf- 

to  attack  *  ^s>  t*iat  ^e  ka<^  a  Sreat  PartY  m  the  town,  ready 
Bruffcls.    to  declare* for  him,  ordered  an  army  of  14000  men, 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery,  to  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  with  that  body  he  was  fent  to  attack  Bruf- 
fels ;  in  which,  there  was  a  garrifon  of  6000  men. 
He  lay  before  the  town  five  days,  in  two  of  thefe  he 
attacked  it  with  great  fury  :  He  was  once  mailer  of 
the  counterfcarp,  but  he  was  foon  beaten  out  of  it ; 
and  though  he  repeated  his  attacks  very  often,  hfcr 
was  repulfed  in  them  all. 
TbeDuke      The   Duke   of    Marlborough  hearing  of  this, 
of  Marl-    made  a  fudden  motion  towards  the  Scheld  :  But  to 
b°fr°HSlh   deceive  tne  enemy,   it  was  given  out,  that  he  de- 
Schelc/  C  %nec^  to  march  directly  towards  Ghendt,  ana!  this 
and  the      was  believed  by  his  whole  army,  and  it  was  proba- 
lines.        bly  carried  to  the  enemy  ;  for  they  feemed  to  have 
no  notice  nor  apprehenfion  of  his  defign  on  the 
Scheld  :  He  advanced  towards  it  in  the  night,  and 
marched  with  the  foot  very  quick,  leaving  the  horfe 
to  come  up  with  the  artillery  :    The  lines  were  fo 

ftrong, 
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ftrong,  that  it  was  expected,  that  in  the  breaking 
through  them,  there  muft  have  been"  a  very  hot 
action  :  Some  of  the  General  Officers  told  me,  that 
they  reckoned  it  would  have  coft  them  at  leaft 
ioooo  men  •,  but  to  their  great  furprize,  as  foon  as 
they  paffed  the  rivfer,  the  French  ran  away,  without 
offering  to  make  the  leaft  refiftance  ;  and  they  had 
drawn  off  their  cannon  the  day  before.  Our  men 
v/ere  very  weary  with  the  night's  march,  fo  they 
could  not  purfue ;  for  the  horfe  were  not  come  up, 
nor  did  the  garrifon  of  Oudenarde  fally  out ;  yet 
they  took  a  thoufand  prifoners.  Whether  the  no- 
tice of  the  feint,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
gave  out  of  his  defign  on  Ghendt,  oecafioned  the 
French  drawing  off  their  cannon,  and  their  being  fo 
fecure,  that  they  feemed  to  have  no  apprehenfions 
of  his  true  defigns,  was  not  yet  certainly  known : 
But  the  abandoning  thofe  lines,  on  which  they  had 
been  working  for  many  weeks,  was  a  furprize  to  all 
the  world  :  Their  Councils  feemed  to  be  weak,  and 
the  execution  of  them  was  worfe :  So  that  they,  who 
were  fo  long  the  terror,  were  now  become  the  fcorn 
of  the  world. 

The  main  body  of  their  army  retired  to  Valen-  The  Elec- 
ciennes,  great  detachments  were  fent  to  Ghendt  and  tor  .of  Ba" 
Bruges  :  As  foon  as  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  the  J*™  off 
news  of  this  unlooked  for  reverfe  of  their  affairs,  he  from 
drew  off  from  BrufTels  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  Bruflels. 
he  left  his  heavy  cannon  and  baggage,  with  his 
wounded  men,  behind  him :  So  this  defign,  in  which 
3000  men  were  loft,  came  foon  to  an  end.     Thofe 
who  thought  of  prefages,  looked  on  our  palling  the 
lines  on  the  fame  day,  in  which  the  Parliament  of 
England  was  opened,  as  a  happy  one.     Prince  Eu- 
gene had  marched,  with  the  greater!:  part  of  the 
force  that  lay  before  Lifle  (leaving  only  what  Was 
neceffary  to  keep  the  town,   and  to  carry  on  the 
fapp  againft  the  citadel)  to  have  a  ffiare  in  the  ac- 
tion, that  was  expected  in  forcing  the  lines  :  But  he 
came  quickly  back,  when  he  faw  there  was  no  need 
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of  him,  and  that  the  communication  with  Brufifels 
was  opened. 

The  fiege  of  the  citadel  was  carried  on  in  a  flow 
capitulat-C  kut  ^ure  method :  And  when,  the  befiegers  had 
ed.  lodged  themfelves  in  the  fecond  counterfcarp,  and 

had  raifed  all  their  batteries,  fo  that  they  were  ready 
to  attack  the  place,  in  a  formidable  manner  •,  Maref- 
chal  BoufBers  thought  fit  to  prevent  that,  by  a  ca- 
pitulation. It  was  now  near  the  end  of  November  -, 
fo  he  had  the  better  terms  granted  him  :  For  it  was 
refblved,  as  late  as  it  was  in  the  year,  to  reduce 
Ghendt  and  Bruges,  before  this  long  campaign 
mould  be  concluded :  He  marched  out  with  5000 
men,  fo  that  the  fiege  had  coft  thofe  within,  as 
many  lives,  as  it  did  the  befiegers,  which  were 
near  8000. 
Reffcai-  This  was  a  great  conqueft ;  the  nobleft,  the 
ons  that  richeft,  and  the  ftrongefl  town  in  thofe  provinces, 
paired  on  was  t^us  recjuce(j .  And  the  moll  regular  citadel  in 
Europe,  fortified  and  furnifhed  at  a  vaft  expence, 
was  taken  without  firing  one  cannon  againft  it.  The 
garrifon  was  obliged  to  reftore  to  the  inhabitants,, 
all  that  had  been  carried  into  the  citadel,  and  to 
make  good  all  the  damages,  that  had  been  done 
the  town,  by  the  demolifhing  of  houfes,  while  they 
were  preparing  themfelves  for  the  fiege,  All  the 
feveral  methods  the  French  had  ufed,  to  give  a 
diverfion,  had  proved  ineffectual :  But  that,  in 
which  the  obfervers  of  providence  rejoice  moft,  was 
the  fignal  character  of  a  particular  blefTing  on  this 
fiege;  It  was  all  the  whole  time  a  rainy  feafon, 
all  Europe  over,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  places  •> 
yet  during  the  fiege  of  the  town,  it  was  dry  and 
fair  about  it :  And  on  thofe  days  of  capitulation, 
in  which  time  was  allowed  for  the  garifon  to  march 
into  the  citadel,  it  rained  ;  but  as  foon  as  thefe  were 
elapfed,  fo  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  befiege  the 
citadel,  fair  weather  returned,  and  continued  till 
it  was  taken. 

From 
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From  Lifle,  the  army  marched  to  inveft  Ghendt,  1 70S. 
though  it  was  late  in  the  year  •,  for  it  was  not  done  <■— v-»-j 
before  December :  The  French  boafted  much  of  Ghendt 
their  ftrength,  and  they  had,  by  fome  new  works,  and  ^ruSes 
made  a  fhow  of  defigning  an  obftinate  refiftance. 
They  flood  it  out,  till  the  trenches  were  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  batteries  were  finifhed,  fo  that  the 
whole  train  of  artillery  was  mounted  :  When  all 
was  ready  to  fire  on  the  town,  the  governor,  to 
fave  both  that  and  his  garrifon,  thought  fit  to  ca- 
pitulate :  He  had  an  honourable  capitulation,  and 
a  general  amnefty  was  granted  to  the  town,  with 
a  new  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges.  The 
Burghers  did  not  deferve  fo  good  ufage;  but  it 
was  thought  tit,  to  try  how  far  gentle  treatment 
could  prevail  on  them,  and  overcome  their  per- 
verfenefs :  And  indeed  it  may  be  thought,  that 
they  had  differed  fo  much  by  their  treachery,  that 
they  were  diffidently  punifhed  for  it :  Ghendt  was 
delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  lad  of 
December  N,  S,  fo  glorioufly  was  both  the  year 
and  the  campaign  finifhed  at  once  :  For  the  gar- 
rifon, that  lay  at  Bruges,  and  in  the  forts  about 
it,  withdrew  without  flaying  for  a  fummons,  Thefe 
being  evacuated,  the  army  was  fent  into  winter- 
quarters. 

It  had  not  been  poffible  to  have  kept  them  in  A  very 
the  field   much  longer  •,  for  within  two  or  three  hard  wm- 
days  after,  there  was  a  great  fall  of  fnow,  and  that ter 
was  followed  by  a  moil  violent  froft,  which  con- 
tinued the  longed  of  any  in  the  memory  of  man  : 
And  though  there  were  fhort  intervals,  of  a  few 
days  of  thaw,  we  had  four  returns  of  an  extreme 
froil,  the  whole  lading  about  three  months.   M  any 
died  in  feveral  parts,  by  the  extremity  of  the  cold, 
it  was  fcarce  poffible  to   keep  the  foldiers  alive, 
even   in  their  quarters :  So  that  they  muft   haye 
perifhed,  if  they  had  not  broke  up  the  campaign 
before  this  hard  feafon.  This  coming  on  fo  quick, 
after  all  that  was  to  be  done  abroad  was  effectuated, 
•    Vol.  IV.  R  cave 
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1708.    gave  new  occafions  to  thofe,   who  made  their  re- 
<— - v — '  marks  on  providence,  to  obferve  the   very  great 
bleflings  or  this  conjuncture,  wherein  every  thing 
that  was  defigned,  was  happily  ended  juft  at   the 
critical  time,  that  it  was  become  neceffary  to  con- 
clude the  campaign  :  And  indeed  the  concurrence 
of  thofe  happy  events,  that  had  followed  us  all  this 
year,  from  the  Pretender's  firft   letting  out  from 
Dunkirk,  to  the  conclufion  of  it,  was  fo  fignal,  that 
it  made  great   impreffions  on  many  of  the  chief 
officers,  which  lome  owned  to  my  felf ;  though  they 
were  the  perfons,  from  whom  I  expected  it  leaft. 
Sardinia         The  campaign  in  Spain  was  more  equally  bal- 
andMi-     lanced  :  The  Duke  of  Orleans  took  Tortofa;  De- 
norca  re-    nia  was  a]f0  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  garrifon 
duced.       were  mac[e  prifoners  of  war.     But  thefe  loiles  by 
land,  were  well  made  up  by  the  fuccelTes  of  our 
fleet :  Sardinia  was  reduced,  after  a  very  feeble  and 
fhort  ftruggle  :  The  plenty  of  the  ifland  made  the 
conqueft  the  more  considerable  at  that  time,  for  in 
Catalonia  they- were   much   flraitened  for  want  of 
provifions,  which  were  now  fupplied  from  Sardinia. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  fleet,  with 
a  thoufand  land-men  onboard,  came  before  Minor- 
ca, and  in  a  few  days  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
that   ifland,  and   of  thofe   forts  that  commanded 
Port  Mahon,  the  only  valuable  thing  in  that  ifland  : 
All  was  carried  after  a  very  faint  refiftance,  the 
garrifons  fhewing  either  great  cowardice,  or  great 
inclinations  to  King  Charles.    By  this,  our  fleet  had 
got  a  fafe  port,  to  lie  in  and  refit,  and  to  retire  into 
on  all   occafions  -,  for   till  then  we  had   no  place 
nearer  than  Lifbon  :  This  was  fuch  an  advantage 
to  us,  as  made  a  great  impreffion  on  all  the  Princes 
and  States  in  Italy. 
The  Pope      At  this  time  the   Pope   began  to  threaten  the 
tjjreptens    Emperor  with  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  and  a  war, 
Lr    ™;^  f°r  poiTefiing    himfelf  of  Commachio,     and  for 
cenfures     taking  quarters  in  the  papal  territories:  He  levied 
and  a  war.  .troops,  and  went  often  to  review  them,  not  without 
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the  affectation  of  (hewing  himfelf  a  general,  as  if  he 
had  been  again  to  draw  the  fvvord,  as  St.  Peter 
did  :  He  opened  Sixtus  the  fifth's  Treafure,  and 
took  out  of  it  500,000  Crowns  for  this  fervice  : 
Many  were  afraid,  that  this  war  fhould  have 
brought  the  Emperor's  affairs  into  a  new  entangle- 
ment; for  the  court  of  France  laid  hold  of  this  rup- 
ture, and  to  inflame  it,  fent  Marefchal  Tefle  to 
Rome,  to  encourage  the  Pope,  with  great  aflliran- 
ces  of  fupport.  He  was  alfo  ordered  to  try,  if 
the  great  Duke,  and  the  republicks  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  could  be  engaged  in  an  alliance  againft 
the  Imperialifts. 

The  Emperor  bore  all  the  Pope's  threats  with  The  Duke 
great  patience,  till  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ended  the  of  Savoy 
campaign  :  That  Duke,  at  the  firft  opening  of  it,  [  ? £  * 
marched  into  Savoy,  from  whence  it  was  thought  nettrelia 
his  defigns  were  upon  Dauphiny.  Villars  was 
fent  againft  him,  to  defend  that  frontier ;  though 
he  did  all  he  could  to  decline  that  command : 
He  drew  all  his  forces  together  to  cover 
Dauphiny  •,  and  by  thefe  motions,  the  paffage  into 
the  Alps  was  now  open  :  So  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  fecured  that,  and  then  marched  back  to 
befiege  firft  Exilles,  and  then  Feneftrella,  two  places 
ftrong  by  their  fituation,  from  whence  excurfions 
could  have  been  made  into  Piedmont ;  fo  that  in 
cafe  of  any  misfortune,  in  that  Duke's  affairs,  they 
would  have  been  very  uneafy  neighbours  to  him  : 
He  took  them  both.  The  greateft  difficulty  in 
thofe  fieges,  was  from  the  impracticablenefs  of  the 
ground,  which  drew  them  out  into  fuch  a  length, 
hat  the  fnow  began  to  fall,  by  the  time  both  were 
taken.  By  this  means  the  Alps  were  cleared,  and 
Dauphiny  was  now  open  to  him  :  He  was  alfo 
mailer  of  the  valley  of  Pragelas,  and  all  things  were 
eady,  for  a  greater  progrefs  in  another  campaign. 

The  Emperor's  troops,    that  were   commanded 

py  him,  were,    at   the  end  of  the  feafon,'-  ordered 

o   march   into  the   Pope's   territories ;  and  were 
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joined  by  fome  more  troops,    drawn   out  of  the 
Miianeze,  and  the  Mantuan.     The  Pope's   troops 
began   the   war    in    a    very   barbarous    manner  -, 
for  while  they  were  in  a  fort  of  a  cefiation,  they 
furprized   a  body  of  the  Imperialifts,  and   with- 
out mercy  put  them  all  to  the  fword :  But  as  the 
imperial  army  advanced,  the  Papalins,  or,  as  the 
Italians  in  derifion  called  them,  the  Papagallians, 
fled  every  where  before  them,  even  when  they  were 
three  to  one.     As  they  came  on,  the  Pope's  terri- 
tories and  places  were  all  call  open  to  them  :  Bo- 
logna, the  moft  important,  and  the  richeft  of  them 
all,  capitulated ;    and  received  them   without  the 
lead  refiftance.     The  people  of  Rome  were  uneafy 
at  the  Pope's  proceedings,  and  at  the  apprehenfions 
of  a  new  fack  from  a  German  army  :  They  fhew- 
ed  this  fo  openly,  that  tumults  there  were   much 
dreaded,  and  many  Cardinals  declared  openly  a- 
gainft  this  war.     The  Emperor  fent  a  Minifter  to 
Rome,  to  fee  if  matters  could  be  accommodated : 
But  the  terms  propofed  feemed  to  be  of  hard  di- 
geftion,  for  the  Pope  was  required  to  acknowledge 
King  Charles,  and  in  every  particular  to  comply 
with  the  Emperor's  demands. 
'the  Pope      The  Pope  was  amazed  at  his  ill  fuccefs,  and  at 
is  obliged  thofe  high  terms ;  but  there  was  no  remedy  left : 
to  fubmrt  jj->j^g  jjj  ||ate  0f  affairs  -m  prance,  was  now  lb  vi- 

Emptror.  iit»le,  that  no  regard  was  had  to  the  great  pro- 
mifes,  which  Marefchal  Telle  was  making,  nor 
was  there  any  hopes  of  drawing  the  Princes  and 
States  of  Italy,  into  an  alliance  for  his  defence.  In 
conclufion,  the  Pope,  after  he  had  delayed  yield- 
ing to  the  Emperor's  demands  long  enough,  to  give 
the  Imperialifts  time  to  eat  up  his  country,  at  laft 
fubmitted  to  every  thing  •,  yet  he  delayed  acknow- 
ledging King  Charles  for  fome  months,  though  he 
then  promifed  to  do  it  -,  upon  which  the  Emperoi 
drew  his  troops  out  of  his  territories.    The  Pop* 

k "  wkd  -  turned  over  tne  manner  of  acknowledging  Kin^ 

edKin^     Charles,  to  a  congregation  of  Cardinals:  But  the; 
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had  no  mind  to  take  the  load  of  this  upon  them- 
felves,  which  would  draw  an  exclusion  upon  them 
from  France,  in  every  conclave  ;  they  left  it  to  the 
Pope,  and  he  affected  delays :  So  that  it  was  not 
done,  till  the  end  of  the  following  year. 

The  affairs  in  Hungray  continued  in  the  fame  ill  Affairs  in 
date,  in  which  they  had  been  for  fome  years :  The  Hungary< 
Emperor  did  not  grant  the  demands  of  the  diet,  that 
he  had  called  ;  nor  did  he  redrefs  their  grievances, 
and  he  had  not  a  force  ftrong  enough  to  reduce 
the  malecontents :  So  that  his  council  could  not 
fall  on  methods,  either  to  fatisfy,  or  tofubduethem. 

Poland  continued  ftill  to  be  a  fcene  of  war  and  And  m 
mhery  ;  to  their  other  calamities,  they  had  the  ad-  Poland, 
dition  of  a  plague,  which  laid  fome  of  their  great 
towns  wafte  :  The  party,  formed  againft  Staniflaus, 
continued  frill  to  oppofe  him,  though  tfrey  had  no 
King  to  head  them  :  The  King  of  Sweden's  war- 
like humour  poffeffed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  refolved  to  march  into  Mufcovy.  The  Czar 
tried,  how  far  fubmiffions  and  intercdlions  could 
foften  him  •,  but  he  was  inflexible  :  He  marched 
through  the  Ukrain,  but  made  no  great  progrefs  : 
The  whole  Mufcovite  force  fell  on  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, that  had  about  him  only  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  gave  him  a  total  defeat,  mofl  of  his 
horfe  being  cut  off.  After  that,  we  were,  for 
many  months,  without  any  certain  news  from  thofe 
parts:  Both  fides  pretended,  they  had  great  ad- 
vantages ;  and  as  Staniflaus's  interests  carried  him 
to  fet  out  and  magnify  the  Swedifh  fuccefs,  fo  the 
party  that  oppofed  him,  ftudied  as  much  to  raife 
the  credit  of  the  Mufcovites :  So  that  it  was  not 
yet  eafy  to  know,  what  ^o  believe  further,  than 
that  there  had  been  no  decifive  action,  throughout 
the  whole  year  •,  nor  was  there  any  during  the 
following  winter. 

Our  affairs  at  fea  were  lefs  unfortunate  this  year,  Affair*  aj 
than  they  had  been  formerly  :  The  merchants  were  fe*« 
better  ferved  with  convoys,  and  we  made  no.  can- 
It  3  fiderab.  c 
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1 70S.  fiderable  loffes.  A  fquadron  that  was  fent  to  the 
<— -v — J  bay  of  Mexico,  met  with  the  galleons,  and  engaged 
them  :  If  all  their  Captains  had  done  their  duty, 
they  had  been  all  taken  :  Some  few  fought  well. 
The  Admiral  of  the  galleons,  which  carried  a  great 
treafure,  was  funk  ;  the  Vice-Admiral  was  taken, 
and  the  Rear- Admiral  run  himfelf  afhore  near  Car- 
tagena ,  the  reft  got  away.  The  enemy  loft  a 
great  deal  by  this  action,  though  we  did  not  gain 
lb  much  as  we  might  have  done,  if  all  our  Captains 
had  been  brave  and  diligent.  Another  fquadron 
carried  over  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  was 
performed  with  great  magnificence  -,  fhe  had  a 
quick  and  eafy  paffage.  This  did  in  fome  meafure 
compenfate  to  that  Crown  for  our  failing  them,  in 
not  fending  over  the  fupplies  that  we  had  ftipulated  •, 
it  was  a  particular  happinefs,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  naked  and  unguarded  ftate,  in  which  the 
Portugueze  were  at  this  time. 
Prince  *n  tne  end  of  October,  George  Prince  of  Den- 

George's  mark  died,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  after 
death.       he  had   been  twenty-five  years  and  fome  months 
married  to  the  Queen  :  He  was  afthmatical,  which 
grew  on  him  with  his  years ;  for  fome  time  he  was 
confidered  as  a  dying  man,  but  the  laft  year  of  his 
life,  he  feemed  to  be  recovered,  to  a  better  ftate  of 
health.     The  Queen  had  been,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  her  marriage,  an  extraordinary  tender  and 
affectionate  wife  :  And  in  all  his  illnefs,  which  laft- 
ed  fome  years,  fhe  would  never  leave  his  bed  ;  but 
fate  up,  fometimes  half  the  night  in  the  bed  by  him, 
with  iuch  care  and  concern,  that  fhe  was  looked  on 
very  defervedly,  as  a  pattern  in  this  refpedl. 
And  cha-       This  Prince  had  fhewed  himfelf  brave  in  war, 
r^cter.       both  in  Denmark  and  in  Ireland  :  His  temper  was 
'  mild  and  gentle  :  He  had  made  a  good  progrefs  in 
mathematicks  :    He  had  travelled  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  knew  much  more,  than 
he  could  well  exprefs  -,  for  he  fpoke  acquired  lan- 
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guages  ill  and  ungracefully.  He  was  free  from  all 
vice  :  -He  meddled  little  in  bufinefs,  even  after  the 
Queen's  acceffion  to  the  Crown  :  He  was  fo  gained 
to  the  tories,  by  the  act  which  they  carried  in  his 
favour,  that  he  was  much  in  their  intereft  :  He  was 
unhappily  prevailed  with,  to  take  on  him  the  poll 
of  High- Admiral,  of  which  he  underftood  little  ; 
but  was  fatally  led  by  thole,  who  had  credit  with 
him,  who  had  not  all  of  them  his  good  qualities, 
but  had  both  an  ill  temper  and  bad  principles  :  His 
being  bred  to  the  lea,  gained  him  fome  credit  in 
thofe  matters.  In  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  as 
great  errors  were  committed,  fo  great  misfortunes 
had  followed  on  them  :  All  thefe  were  imputed  to 
the  Prince's  ealinefs,  and  to  his  favourite's  ill  ma- 
nagement and  bad  deligns.  This  drew  a  very  heavy 
load  on  the  Prince,  and  made  his  death  to  be  the 
lefs  lamented  :  The  Queen  was  not  only  decently, 
but  deeply  affected  with  it. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  now  advanced  to  the  A  new 
poll  of  High- Admiral  •,  which  he  entered  on  with  minlftrX° 
great  uneafinefs,  and  a  jufl  apprehenfion,-  of  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  it  well,  in  a  time  of  war  : 
He  was  at  that  time  both  Lord  Prefident  of  the 
Council,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
,Earl  of  Wharton  had  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  ^  the  Lord  Somers  was  made  Lord  Prefident  of 
the  Council :  The  great  capacity  and  inflexible  in- 
tegrity of  this  Lord,  would  have  made  his  promo- 
tion to  this  poll  very  acceptable  to  the  wings,  at 
any  juncture,  but  it  was  moft  particularly  fo  at  this 
time  -,  for  it  was  expected  that  propofitions  for  a 
general  peace  would  be  quickly  made  ;  and  fo  they 
reckoned,  that  the  management  of  that,  upon  which, 
not  only  the  fafety  of  the  nation,  but  of  all  Europe  de- 
pended,was  in  fure  hands,when  he  was  let  at  the  head 
of  the  councils,  upon  whom,  neither  ill  practices  nor 
lalfe  colours  were  like  to  make  any  imprefllon.  Thus 
the  minds  of  all  thofe,  who  were  truly  zealous  for  the 
prefent  conflitution, were  much  ouieted  by  this  promo- 
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tion  •,  though  their  jealoufies  had  a  deep  root,  and 
were  not  eafily  removed. 
A  new  The  Parliament  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  No- 

Pariia-      yember,    with  great  advantage  ;    for   the  prefent 
opened      M.iniftry  was  now  wholly  fuch,  that  it  gave  an  en- 
tire content,  to  all  who  wifhed  well  to  our  affairs  : 
.And  the. great  fucceffes  abroad,  filenced  thofe  who 
were  otherwiie  difpofed  to  find  fault,  and  to  com- 
plain     The  Queen  did  not  think  it  decent  for  her 
to  come  to  Parliament,  during  this  whole  feflion  : 
So  it  was  managed  by  a  commiflion  reprefenting 
her  perfon.  Sir  Richard  Onflow  was  chofen  Speaker, 
without  the  leaft  oppofition  :    He  was  a  worthy 
man,  entirely  zealous  for  the  government  •,  he  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  whigs,  and  the  tories  felt  that 
they  had  fo  little  ftrength  in  this  Parliament,  that 
they  refoived  to  lie  filent,  and  to  wait  for  fuch  ad* 
vantages,  as  the  circumftances  of  affairs  might  give 
them.     In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  fupplies 
.   .  that  were  demanded,  were  granted  very  unanimous- 

ly, not  only  for  maintaining  the  force  then  on  foot, 
but  fpr  an  augmentation  of  10000  more  :  This  was 
thought  neceffary  to  prefs  the  war  with,  more  force,  as 
the  fureft  way  to  bring  on  a  fpeedy  peace :  The  States 
agreed  to  the  like  augmentation  on  their  fide.  The 
Frencji,  according  to  their  ufual  vanity,  gave  out, 
that  they  had  great  defigns  in  view  for  the  next 
campaign  :  And  it  was  confidently  fpread  about  by 
the  Jacobites,  that  a  new  invafion  was  defigned, 
both  on  Scotland  and  on  Ireland,  At  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  Prince  Eugene  went  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  obliged  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  flay  on  the  other  fide,  till  he  returned.  Things 
went  on  in  both  Houfes,  according  to  the  directions 
given  at  court,  for  the  court  being  now  joined 
with  the  whigs,  they  had  a  clear  majority  in  every 
thing:  All  elections  were  judged  in  favour  of 
whigs  and  courtiers,  but  with  fo  much  partiality, 
that  thofc,  who  had  formerly  made  loud  complaints 
of  the  injuftice  of  the  tories,  \n  detern^ining  electi- 
ons, 
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©ns,  when  they  were  a  majority*  were  not  fo  much 
as  out  of  countenance,  when  they  were  reproached 
for  the  fame  thing  :  They  pretended  they  were  in  a 
ftate  of  war  with  the  tories,  fo  that  it  was  reafon- 
able  to  retaliate  this  to  them,  on  the  account  of 
their  former  proceedings  :  But  this  did  not  fatisfy 
juft  and  upright  men,  who  would  not  do  to  others, 
that  which  they  had  complained  of,  when  it  was 
done  to  them,  or  to  their  friends.  The  Houfe  of 
Commons  voted  a  fupply  of  feven  millions,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  enfuing  year  •,  the  land-tax,  and  the 
duty  on  malt,  were  readily  agreed  to  :  But  it  took 
fome  time  to  find  funds  for  the  reft,  that  they  had 
voted. 

A  petition,  of  a  new  nature,  was  brought  before    1 709; 
the  Lords,  with  relation  to  the  election  of  the  Peers  *  "V—«* 
from  Scotland  :    There  was  a  return  made  in  due    *  J*2 
form,  but  a  petition  was  laid  before  the  Houfe  in  jn„  tj,e 
the  name  of  four  Lords,  who  pretended  that  they  eleftions 
ought  to  have  been  returned  :  The  Duke  of  Queenf-  of  the  ■ 
bury  had  been  created  a  Duke  of  Great  Britain,  by  g^V 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Dover,  yet  he  thought  he  had 
I  ftill  a  right  to  vote  as  a  Peer  of  Scotland  :  He  had 
likewife  a  proxy,  fo  that  two  votes  depended  on 
this  point,  whether  the  Scotch  Peerage  did  fink  into 
the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain.  Some  Lords,  who  were 
prifoners  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  on  fufpicion,  as 
favouring  the  Pretender,  had  fent  for  the  Sheriff 
I  of  Lothian  to  the  caftle,  and  had  taken  the  oaths 
before  him ;   and  upon  that,  were  reckoned  to  be 
j  qualified  to  vote  or  make  a  proxy  ;  now  it  was  pro- 
tended, that  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  a  confta- 
i  bulatory,  and  was  out  of  the  Sheriff's  jurifdiction  ; 
and  that  therefore,  he  could  not  legally  tender  them 
l  the  oaths :  Some  proxies  were  figned,  without  fub- 
j  fcribing  witneffes,    a  form  neceffary  by  their  law  : 
I  Other  exceptions  were  alfo  taken,    from  fome  rules 
of  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  had  not  been  ob- 
served.   The  clejks  being  alfb  complained  of,  they 

were 
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were  fent  for,  and  were  ordered  to  bring  up  with 

them  all  infhuments  or  documents  relating'  to  the 

election  :  When  they  came  up,  and  every  thing  was 

laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  whole  matter 

was  long  and  well  debated. 

A  Scotch       As  to  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury's  voting  among 

Peer         the  Scotch   Lords,  it  was  faid,  that  if  a  Peer  of 

created      Scotland,  being  made  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  did 

a  Peer  o     ^.^  retain  his  intereft  in  electing  the  fixteen  from 

threat  on-  ,  o 

tain  was    Scotland,    this   would    create    a   great  inequality 
so  have     among  Peers  -,  fome  having  a  vote  by  reprefenta- 
m>  vote     tjonj  as  we}]   as  in  perfon  :    The  precedent  was 
mifchievous,  fince  by  the  creating  fome  of  the  chief 
families  in  Scotland,  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  the  whole  election  of  the 
fixteen,  as  they  pleafed.     It  was  objected,  that  by 
a  ciaufe  in  the  act  pafTed  fince  the  union,  the  Peers 
of  England  (who  were  likewife  Peers  of  Scotland) 
had   a  right  to  vote,  in  the  election  of  Scotland, 
Hill  referved  to  them,  fo  there  feemed  to  be  a  parity 
in  this  cafe  with  that  :  But  it  was  anfwered,  that  a 
Peer  of  England  and  a  Peer  of  Scotland  held  their 
dignity  under  two  different  Crowns,    and  by  two 
different  Great  Seals  :    But  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing Scotland  as  well  as  England,  the  Scotch  Peerage 
mull  now  merge  in  that  of  Great  Britain  :   Befides, 
that  there  were  but  five,  who  were  Peers  of  both 
kingdoms,  before  the  Union  ;  fo  that,  as  it  might 
be  reafonable  to  make  provifion  for  them,  fo  was 
it  of  no  great  confequence  •,  but  if  this  precedent 
were  allowed,  it  might  go  much  further,  and  have 
very  ill   confequences.     Upon  a   divifion  of  the 
Houfe,  the  matter  was  determined  againft  the  Duke 
of  Queenfbury. 
Other  ex-      A  great  deal  was  faid  both  at  the  bar  by  lawyers, 
ceptions    and  in  the  debate  in  the  Houfe,  upon  the  point  of  ju- 
were  de-    rifdi6lion,  and  of  the  exemption  of  a  conftabulatory : 

termine   .  jt  ^^  ^.^   ^^  ^  5}^^  court  ought  to  be,  as 

all  courts  were,  open  and  free  j  and  fo  could  not  be 
held  within  a  caftle  or  piifon :  But  no  exprefs  deci- 

fion 
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fion  had  ever  been  made  in  this  matter.  The  pri- 
soners had  taken. the  oaths,  which  was  the  chief  in- 
tent of  the  law,  in  the  beft  manner  they  could  ;  fo 
that  it  feemed  not  reaibnable  to  cut  them  off  from 
the  main  privilege  of  peerage,  that  was  referved  to 
them,  becaufe  they  could  not  go  abroad  to  the  She- 
riffs court :  After  a  long  debate,  it  was  carried,  that 
the  oaths  were  duly  tendred  to  them.  Some  other 
exceptions  were  proved  and  admitted,  the  returns 
of  fome,  certifying  that  they  had  taken  the  oaths, 
were  not  fealed,  and  fome  had  figned  thefe,  without 
iubfcribing  witnefles  :  other  exceptions  were  offered 
from  provifions,  the  law  of  Scotland  had  made, 
with  relation  to  bonds  and  other  deeds,  which 
had  not  been  obferved  in  making  of  proxies  :  But 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  did  not  think  thefe  were  of  that 
importance,  as  to  vacate  the  proxies  on  that  account. 
So,  after  a  full  hearing,  and  a  debate  that  lafted 
•many  days,  there  was  but  one  of  the  Peers,  that 
was  returned,  who  was  found  not  duly  elected,  and 
only  one  of  the  petitioning  Lords  was  brought  into 
the  Houfe  ;  the  Marquis  of  Annandale  was  receiv- 
.ed,  and  the  Marquefs  of  Lothian  was  fet  afide. 

The  Scotch  Members  in  both  Houfes  were  divid-  A  fa&ion 
ed  into  factions :  The  Duke  of  Queenfbury  had*monSthe 
his  party,  {fill  depending  on  him  :  He  was  in  fuch      ts' 
credit  with  the  Lord  Treafurer  and  the  Queen,  that     v 
all  the  polls  in  Scotland  were  given  to  perfons  re- 
commended by  him  :  The  chief  Minifters  at  court 
feemed  to  have  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  not  to  be 
departed   from,    to  look  carefully  to  elections  in 
Scotland  ;  that  the  members  returned  from  thence, 
might  be  in  an  entire  dependence  on  them,  and  be 
either  whigs  or  tories,    as  they  fhould  fhift  fides. 
The  Duke  of  Queenfbury  was  made  third  Secretary 
of  State ;  he  had  no  foreign  province  affigned  him, 
but  Scotland  was  left  to  his  management :    The 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,    Montrofs,    and  Roxburgh, 
-had  fet  themfelves  in  an  oppofition  to  his  power, 
and  had  carried  many  elections  againft  him  :  The 

Lord 
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Lord  Somers  and  Sunderland  fupported  them,  but 
could  not  prevail  with  the  Lord  Treafurer,  to  bring 
them  into  an  equal  fhare  of  the  adminifrration ; 
this  had  almoft  occafioned  a  breach  ;  for  the  whigs, 
though  they  went  on  in  a  conjunction  with  the 
Lord  Treafurer,  yet  continued  Hill  to  be  jealous  of 
him. 
An  aft  Another  act  was  brought  in  and  palled  in  this 

concern-  feffion,  with  relation  to  Scotland,  which  gave  oc- 
jng  trials  caflon  to  great  and  long  debates  ;  what  gave  rife  to 
inScot™8'*'  was  ^s  :  Upon  the  attempt  made  by  the  Pre- 
Jand.  tender,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  all  along  adhered  to  that  intereil, 
were  fecured  -,  and  after  the  fleet  was  got  back  to 
Dunkirk,  and  the  danger  was  over,  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  brought  up  prifoners  to  London  -, 
when  they  came,  there  was  no  evidence  at  all 
agatnft  them,  fo  they  were  difmiffed,  and  fentback 
to  Scotland.  No  exceptions  could  be  taken  to  the 
fecuring  them,  while  there  was  danger  :  But  fince 
nothing  befides  preemptions  lay  againft  them,  the 
bringing  them  up  to  London,  at  fuch  a  charge, 
and  under  fuch  a  difgrace,  was  much  cenfured,  as 
2n  unreafonable  and  an  unjuft  fe verity  ;  and  was 
made  ufe  of,  to  give  that  nation  a  further  averfion 
to  the  union.  That  whole  matter  was  managed  by 
the  Scotch  Lords  then  in  the  mini  ft  ry,  by  which, 
they  both  revenged  themfelves  on  fome  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  made  a  fhew  of  zeal  for  the  government ; 
though  fuch  as  did  not  believe  them  fincere  in  thefe 
profeffions,  thought  it  was  done  on  defign  to  exaf- 
perate  the  Scots  the  more,  and  fo  to  difpofe  them 
to  wiih  for  another  invafion.  The  whig  Miniftry 
in  England  difowned  all  thefe  proceedings,  and 
ufed  the  Scots  prifoners  fo  well,  that  they  went 
down  much  inclined  to  concur  with  them  ;  But  the 
Lord  Godolphin  fatally  adhered  to  the  Scotch  Mi- 
nifters,  and  fupported  them,  by  which,  the  advan- 
tage that  might  have  been  made  from  thefe  fevere 
proceedings  was  loft  5  but'  the  chief  occafion  given,. 
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to  the  aft  concerning  treafons  in  Scotland,  was  from 
a  trial  of  fome  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom,  who 
had  left  their  houfes,  when  the  Pretender  was  on 
the  fea,  and  had  gone  about  armed,  and  in  fo  fecret 
and  fufpicious  a  manner,  that  it  gave  great  caufe  o£ 
jealoufy :  There  was  no  clear  evidence  to  convict 
them,  but  there  were  very  ftrong,    if  not  violent 
preemptions  againft   them :    Some  forms   in  the 
trial  had  not  been   obferved,   which  the  criminal 
court  judged  were  necefiary,  and  not  to  be  difpenf- 
ed  with.      But  the  Queen's  advocate  Sir  James 
Stuart  was  of  another  mind :  The  court  thought  it 
was  neceffary  by  their  laws,  that  the  names  of  the 
witneffes  mould  have  been  fignified  to  the  prifoners 
fifteen  days  before  their  trial :  But  the  Queen's  ad- 
vocate had  not  complied  with  this,  as  to  the  chief 
witneffes  •,   fo  the  court  could  not  hear  their  evi- 
dence :  He  did  not  upon  that  move  for  a  delay,  fo 
the  trial  went  on,  and  the  gentlemen  were  acquitted. 
Severe  expoftulations  paffed  between  the  Queen's 
advocate  and  >  the  court :  They  complained  of  one 
another  to  the  Queen,  and  both  fides  juftified  their 
complaints  in  print.     Upon  this  it  appeared,  that 
the  laws  in  Scotland,  concerning  trials  in  cafes  of 
treafon,  were  not  fixed  nor  certain :    So  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  fettle  that 
matter  ;  but  it  was  fo  much  oppofed  by  the  Scotch 
Members,  that  it  was  dropt  in  the  Committee :  It  was 
taken  up  and  managed  with  more  zeal  by  the  Lords, 
it  confifted  of  three  heads :  All  crimes,  which  were 
high-treafon  by  the  law  of  England  (and  thefe  only)  The  heads 
were  to  be  high-treafon  in  Scotland  :  the  manner  oi  of  the  a&, 
proceeding  fettled  in  England  was  to  be  obferved  in 
Scotland  •,  and  the  pains  and  forfeitures  were  to  be  the 
fame  in  both  nations.     The  Scotch  Lords  oppofed 
every  branch  of  this  act :  They  moved,  that  all  things 
that  were  high-treafon  by  the  law  of  England,  might 
be  enumerated  in  the  act,  for  the  ^formation  of  the 
Scotch  nation  :  Otherwife  they  rnuft  fludy  the  book 
of  ftatutes,  to  know  when  they  were  fafe,  and  when 

they 
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they  were  guilty.  To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that 
direction  would  be  given  to  the  judges,  to  publifh  I 
an  abftract  of  the  laws  of  high-treafon,  which  would 
be  a  fuffkient  information  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, in  this  matter  :  That  nation  would  by  this 
means  be  in  a  much  fafer  condition,  than  they  were 
now ;  for  the  laws  they  had,  were  conceived  in  fuch 
general  words,  that  the  judges  might  put  fuch  con- 
ftructions  on  them,  as  mould  ferve  the  ends  of  a 
bad  court ;  but  they  would  by  this  act  be  reftrained 
in  this  matter  for  the  future. 
The  forms  The  fecond  head  in  this  bill  occafioned  a  much 
of  pro-  longer  debate:  It  changed  the  whole  method  of 
seeding -in  proceedings  in  Scotland  :  The  former  way  there 
Scotlan  *  wag^  tj^e  Qyeen»s  advocate  figned  a  citation  of  the 
perfons,  fetting  forth  the  fpecial  matter  of  high- 
treafon,  of  which  they  were  accufed  -,  this  was  to  be 
delivered  to  them,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
witneffes,  fifteen  days  before  the  trial.  When  the 
'  jury  was  empannelled,  no  peremptory  challenges 
were  allowed;  reafons  were  to  be  offered  with 
every  challenge,  and  if  the  court  admitted  them, 
they  were  to  be  proved  immediately.  Then  the 
matter  of  the  charge,  which  is  there  called  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  libel,  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers, 
whether  the  matter,  fuppofe  it  mould  be  proved, 
did  amount  to  high-treafon  or  not  •,  this  was  to  be 
determined  by  a  fentence  of  the  court,  called  theln- 
terloquitur  :  And  the  proof  of  the  fact  was  not  till 
then  to  be  made  :  Of  that  the  jury  had  the  cogni- 
zance. Antiently  the  verdict  went  with  the  majori- 
ty, the  number  being  fifteen ;  but  by  a  late  act,  the 
verdict  was  to  be  given,  upon  the  agreement  of  two 
third  parts  of  the  jury  :  In  the  fentence,  the  law  did 
not  limit  the  Judges  to  a  certain  form,  but  they 
could  aggravate  the  punifhment,  or  moderate  it, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  All  this 
method  was  to  be  fet  afide :  A  grand  jury  was  to 
find  the  bill,  the  Judges  were  only  to  regulate  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  declare  what  the  law  was,  and  the 

whole 
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whole  matter  of  the  indictment  was  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  jury,  who  were  to  be  twelve,  and  all  to  agree 
in  their  verdid. 

In  one  particular,  the  forms  -in  Scotland  were 
much  preferable  to  thofe  in  England  ;  the  depofitions 
of  the  witneffes  were  taken  indeed  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  were  writ  out,  and  after  that  were  figned  by  the 
witneffes;  they  were  fent  in  to  the  jury  -,  and  theie 
were  made  a  part  of  the  record.  This  was  very  flow 
and  tedious,  but  the  jury,  by  this  means,  was  more 
certainly  pofieffed  of  the  evidence  •,  and  the  matter 
was  more  clearly  delivered  down  to  pofterity :  where- 
as the  records  in  England  are  very  defective,  and  give 
no  light  to  a  hiftorian,  that  perufes  them,  as  I  found 
when  I  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  reformation. 

The  Scotch  oppofed  this  alteration  of  their  way 
of  proceeding  •,  they  faid,  that  neither  the  Judges, 
the  advocates,  nor  the  clerks  would  know  how  to 
manage  a  trial  of  treafon  :  They  infilled  moll  on  the 
having  the  names  of  the  witnefles,  to  be  given  to 
the  perfons,  lome  days  before  their  trial :  It  feemed 
reafonable,  that  a  man  fhould  know  who  was  to  be 
brought  to  witnefs  againft  him,  that  fo  he  might 
examine  his  life,  and  fee  what  credit  ought  to  be 
given  to  him  :  On  the  other  hand  it  was  faid,  this 
would  open  a  door  to  much  practice,  sither  upon 
the  witneffes  to  corrupt  them,  or  in  fubording  other 
witneffes,  to  defame  them.  To  this  it  was  an- 
fwered,  that  a  guilty  man  knew  what  could  be 
brought  againft  him,  and  without  fuch  notice  would 
take  all  the  methods  poffible  to  defend  himfelf :  But 
provifion  ought  to  be  made  for  innocent  men, 
whofe  chief  guilt  might  be  a  good  eftate,  upon 
which  a  favourite  might  have  an  eye  :  And  therefore 
fuch  perfons  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  This  was 
afterwards  fo  much  foftened,  that  it  was  only  defir- 
ed,  that  the  names  of  the  witneffes,  that  had  given 
evidence  to  the  grand  jury  fhould,  upon  their  find- 
ing the  bill,  be  fignified  to  the  prifoner,  five  days 
before  his  trial.     Upon  a  divifion  of  the  Houfe  on 
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this  queftion,  the  votes  were  equal  •,  fo  by  the  rule 
of  the  Houfe,  that  in  flich  a  caie  the  negative  pre- 
Of  the  vails,  it  was  loft.  Upon  the  third  head  of  the  bill, 
forfeitures  the  debates  grew  ftill  warmer :  In  Scotland  many 
in  cafes  of  families  were  fettled  by  long  entails  and  perpetuities ; 
trea  on.      ^  ^  wag  ^^  ^^  fmcCj  ^  one  0f  t|ie  articles  0f 

the  union,  all  private  rights  were  ftill  preferved, 
no  breach  could  be  made  on  thefe  fettlements.     I 
carried  this  farther :  1  thought  it  was  neither  juft  nor 
reafonable  to  fet  the  children  on  begging,  for  their 
father's  faults :  The  Romans,  during  their  liberty, 
never  thought  of  carrying  punilhments  fo  far :   It 
was  an  invention,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Empe- 
rors, who  had  a  particular  revenue  called  the  Fife, 
and  all  forfeitures  were  claimed  by  them,    from 
whence  they  were  called  confifcations  :  It  was  never 
the  practice  of  free  governments  :  Bologna  nouriftv 
ed  beyond  any  town  in  the  Pope's  dominions,  be- 
caufe  they  made  it  an  article  of  their  capitulation 
with  the  Pope,  that  no  confifcation  mould  follow- 
on  any  crime  whatfoever.     In  Holland  the  confif- 
cation Was  redeemable  by  fo  very  fmall  a  fum,  as 
an  hundred   guilders :    Many  inftances   could  be 
brought  of  profecutions,  only  to  obtain  the  confif- 
cation :  But  none  of  the  Lords  feconded  me  in  this  j 
it  was  acknowledged,  that  this  was  juft  and  reafo- 
nable, and  fit  to  be  parted  in  good  times,  but  fince 
we  were  now  expofed  to  fo  much  danger  from  abroad, 
it  did  not  feem  advifable  to  abate  the  feverity  of  the 
law :   But  claufes  were  agreed  to,  by  which,  upon 
marriages,  fettlements  might  be  made  in  Scotland, 
as  was  practifed  in  England ;  for  no  eftate  is  forfeit- 
ed for  the  crime  of  him,  who  is  only  tenant  for  life. 
By  this  act  alfo,  tortures  were  condemned,  and  the 
Queen  was  empowered  to  grant  commiflions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  as  in  England,  for  trying  treafbns  : 
The  Scotch  infilled   on   this,    that  the  judiciary 
or  the  criminal  court  being  preferved  by  an  article 
of  the  union,  this  broke  in  upon  that.     It  was  an- 
fwered,    the  criminal  court  was  ftill  to  fit,  in  the 
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times  regulated  :  But  thefe  commiffions  were  grant- 
ed upon  fpecial  occafions.  In  the  intervals,  be- 
tween the  terms.,  it  might  be  neceffary  upon  fome 
emergency  not  to  delay  trials  too  long  :  But  to  give 
fome  content,  it  was  provided  by  a  claule,  that  a 
Judge  of  the  criminal  court  fliould  be  always  one 
of  the  Quorum*  in  thefe  commifTions  :  So  the  bill 
pafTed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  notwithstanding 
the  oppofition  of  all  the  Scotch  Lords,  with- 
whom  many  of  the  tories  concurred  \  they  being 
difpofed  to  oppofe  the  court  in  every  thing,  and  to 
make  treafon  as  little  to  be  dreaded  as  poffible. 

The  bill  met  with  the  fame  oppofition  in  the  ^men^. 
Houfe  of  Commons  ;  yet  it  palled  with  two  amend'  merits  to 
ments  \  By  one,  the  names  of  the  witneffes,  that  the  ad. 
had  appeared  before  the  grand  jury*  were  ordered 
to  be  lent  to  the  prifoner,  ten  days  before  his  trial : 
The  other  was*  that  no  eftate  in  land  was  to  be 
forfeited,  upon  a  judgment  of  high-treafon  :  This 
came  up  fully  to  the  motion  I  had  made.  Both 
thefe  amendments  were  looked  on  as  fuch  popular 
things,  that  it  was  not  probable,  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  would  recede  from  them  :  Upon  that  the 
whigs  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  did  not  think  fit  to 
oppofe  them)  or  to  lofe  the  bill  \  So  it  was  moved 
to  agree  to  thefe  amendments,  with  this  provifo, 
that  they  mould  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of 
the  Pretender  :  It  was  laid,  that  fince  he  affumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain*  and  had  fo  lately 
attempted  to  invade  us,  it  was  not  reafonable  to 
leflen  the  punifhment,  and  the  dread  of  treafon,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Others  objected  to  this,  that  there 
would  be  ftill  a  Pretender  after  him,  fince  fo  many 
perfons  Hood  in  the  lineal  defcent  before  the  Houle 
of  Hanover  •,  fo  that  this  provifo  feemed  to  be,  up  - 
on  the  matter,  the  rejecting  the  amendment :  but  it 
was  obferved,  that  to  pretend  to  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  was  a  different  thing  from  affuming  the  ti- 
tle, and  attempting  an  invafion.  The  amendment 
was  received  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords  with  this  pro- 
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vifo  ;   thole  who  were  againft  the  whole  bill,  did 

not  agree  to  it.     The  Houfe  of  Commons  confehted 
to  the  proviib,  which  the  Lords  had  added  to  their 
.amendment,  with  a  farther  addition,  that  it  fhould 
4nqf  take  place  till  three  years  after  thehoufe  of  Ha- 
nover mould  fucceed  to  the  crown. 
It  patted         This  met  with  great  oppofition,  it  was  confider- 
in  both      ed    as    a   diftinruiimino;   character   of  thole,    who 
nouies.     were  lor  or  againft  the  prelent  conflitution,  and  the 
fucceflion  ;  the  Scots  ftill  oppofing  it  on  the  account 
*■     "of  their  formal   laws:    Both  parties  muftered  up 
their  ftrength,  and  many,  who  had  gone  into  the 
country,  were  brought  up   on   this  occafion  :    So 
that  the  bill,  with  all  the  amendments  and  provilb's, 
was  carried  by  a  fmall  majority  ;  the  Lords  agree- 
ing to  this  new  amendment.     The  Scotch  members 
in  both  Houfes  feemed  to  apprehend,  that  the  bill 
would  be  very  odious  in  their  country  •,  fo  to  main- 
tain their  interelt  at  home,  they,  who  were 'divid- 
ed in  every  thing  elfe,   did  agree  in  oppofing  this 
bill. 
Ana&of       The  court   apprehended    from   the   heat,    with 
grace.       which  the  debates  were  managed,  and  the  difficulty 
in  carrying  the  bill  through  both   Houfes,'  that  ill— 
difpofed   men   would   endeavour  to pollcis  people 
With   apprehenfions  of  bad  defigns  and  feverities, 
that  would  be  fet  on  loot  •,  fo  they  reiolved  to  have 
an  "act.  of  grace  immediately  upon  it :  It  was  the  firft 
the  Queen  had  lent,  though  me  had  then  reigned 
above  feven  years  :  The  ivlinifters,  for  their  own 
fake,    took  care  that  it  fhould  be  very  full  •,  it  was 
indeed  fuller  than  any  former  acl  of  grace,  all  trea- 
fons  committed  berore  the  f  gning  the  acl,  which 
was  the  19th  of  April,  were  pardoned,  thole  only 
excepted   that  were   done  upon  the  lea :    By  this, 
thofe  who  had  imbarked  with  the  Pretender  \tfere 
ftillat  mercy.     This  acl,  according  to  lorm,  was 
read  once  in  both  Houfes,  and  with  the  ulual  com- 
pliments of  thanks,  and  with  that  the  lefHon  ended. 
-     .  ■ 
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Other  things  of  great  importance  parTed  during 
this  feflion  :  The  Houfe  of  Commons  voted  an  en- 
largement of  the  Bank,  almoft  to  three  millions, 
upon  which,  the  books  were  opened  to  receive  new  JJfhi 
fubfcriptions :  and  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe^  Bank, 
as  well  as  of  our  felves  at  home,  the  whole  fum  was 
lubfcribed  in  a -few  hours  time:  This  fhewed  both 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  confidence  that  all 
people  had  in  the  government.  By  this  fubfcrip- 
tion,  and  by  a  further  prolongation  of  the  general 
mortgage  of  the  revenue,  they  created  good  tunds,  . 
for  anfwering  all  the  money,  that  they  had  voted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feflion. 

Our  trade  was  now  very  high-,  and  was  carried  Great  _ 
on  every  where  with  advantage,  but  no  where  £ches  "? 
more  than  at  Lifbon  :  For  the  Portugueze  were  fo 
happy,  in  their  dominions  in  America,  that  they 
diicovered  vaft  quantities  of  gold  in  their  mines, 
and  we  were  aflured  that  they  had  brought  home  to 
Portugal,  the  former  year,  about  four  millions 
Sterling,  of  which  they,  at  that  time,  flood  in  great 
need,  for  they  had  a  very  bad  harveil :  But  gold  an- 
fwers  all  things  :  They  were  fupplied  from  England 
with  corn,  and  we  had  in  return  a  large  fhare  of 
their  gold. 

An  aft  pafled  in  this  feflion,  that  was  much  defir-  An  a&  for 
ed,  and  had  been  often  attempted,  but  had  been  laid  a  generai 
afide  in  fo  many  former  Parliaments,  that  there  was  natura  '" 

-  i  i   r  zation  or 

icarce  any  hopes  ielt  to  encourage  a  new  attempt :  au  protei- 
It  was  for  naturalizing  all  foreign  Proteftants,  upon  tants. 
their  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  their 
receiving  the  facrament  in  any  proteftant  church. 
Thofe  who  were  againil  the  act,  icon  perceived 
that  they  could  have  no  ftrength,  if  they  fhould  let 
themfelves  directly  to  oppofe  it;  fo  they  ftudied  to 
limit  ilrangers  in  the  receiving  the  facrament  to  the 
way  of  the  church  of  England.  This  probably 
would  not  have  hindred  many,  who  were  othe'rwiie 
difpofed  to  come  among  us :  For  the  much  greater 
part  of  the  French  came  into  the  way  of  our  church. 
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But  it  was  thought  beft  to  caft  the  door  as  wide 
open  as  poffible,  tor  encouraging  of  ftrangers  :  And 
therefore  fince,  upon  their  iirft  coming  over,  fome 
might  chufe  the  way,  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  beyond  fea,  it  feemed  the  more  inviting 
method  to  admit  of  all  who  were  in  any  protectant 
communion  :  This  was  carried  in  theHoufe  of  Com- 
mons, with  a  great  majority  •,  but  all  thofe,  who 
appeared  for  this  large  and  comprehenfive  way, 
were  reproached  for  their  coldnefs  and  indifference 
in  the  concerns  of  the  church :  And  in  that  I  had  a 
large  fhare ;  as  I  fpoke  copioufly  for  it,  when  it  was 
brought  up  to  the  Lords :  the  Bifhop  of  Chefter 
ipoke  as  zealoufly  againft  it,  for  he  feemed  refolved 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  as  a  zealot  for  that  which  was 
called  high-church.  The  bill  paffed  with  very  little 
oppofition. 
An  ad-  There  was   all  this  winter  great  talk  of  peace ; 

drefs  to     which  the  miferies  and  neceffity  of  France  feemed  to 
the  Queen  ^rive  them  to:    This  gave  occafion  to  a  motion, 
treaty  of   concerted  among  the  whigs,    and  opened  by  the 
peace        Lord  Halifax,  that  an ,  addrefs  mould  be  made  to 
fhould  be   xhe  Queen,  to  conclude  no  peace  with  France,  till 
opened,     ^gy  fhould  difown  the  Pretender,  and  fend  him  out 
of  that  kingdom,  and  till  the  proteftant  iuccefiion 
fhould  be  univerfally  owned,  and  that  a  guaranty 
mould  be  fettled  among  the  allies  for  fecuring  it. 
None  durft  venture  to  oppofe  this,  fo  it  was  eafily 
agreed  to,  and  lent  down  to  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mons, for  their  concurrence.    They  prefently  agreed 
to  it,   but  added  to  it,    a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, that  the  demoliihing  of  Dunkirk  mould  be 
likewife  infilled  on,  before  any  peace  were  conclud- 
ed :    So  both   Houfes  carried  this  addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  who  received  and  anfwered  it  very  favoura- 
bly.    This  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  whole  na- 
tion,   and  to  all  our  allies.     Thefe  were  the  mod 
confiderable  tranfactions  of  this  feffion  of  Parliament, 
which  was  concluded  on  the  21ft  of  April. 

The 
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The  :  Convocation  was  fummoned,  chofen,  and 
returned  as  the  Parliament  was  :  But  it  was  too 
evident,  that  the  fame  ill  temper,  that  had  appear- 
ed in  former  Convocations,  did  ftill  prevail,  though 
not  with  fuch  a  majority  :  When  the  day  came,  in  off  by  a 
which  it  was  to  be  opened,  a  writ  was  fent  from  p  oroga- 
the  Queen  to  the  Archbifhop  ordering  him  to  pro-  uon' 
rogue  the  Convocation  for  fome  months  :  And  at 
the  end  of  thefe,  there  came  another  writ,  ordering 
a  further  prorogation  :  So  the  Convocation  was 
not  opened  during  this  feffion  of  Parliament ;  by 
this,  a  prefent  flop  was  put  to  the  factious  temper 
of  thofe,  v/ho  ftudied  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
embroiling  the  church. 

It  did  not  cure  them  •,  for  they  continued  ftill  by  a  faftion 
libels  and  falle  ftories  to  animate  their  party  :  And  among  the 
fo  catching  a  thing  is  this  turbulent   fpirit,  when  clergy  ° f 

Ireland 

once  it  prevails  among  clergymen,  that  the  fame 
ill  temper  began  to  ferment  and  fpread  it  felf  among 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  ;  none  of  thofe  difputes  had 
ever  been  thought  of  in  that  church  formerly,  as 
they  had  no  records  nor  minutes  of  former  Con- 
vocations. The  faction  here  in  England  found 
out  proper  inflruments,  to  fet  the  fame  humour  on 
foot,  during  the  Earl  of  Rochefter's  government, 
and,  as  was  laid,  by  his  directions:  And  it  being 
once  fet  a  going,  it  went  on  by  reafon  of  the  in- 
dolence ot  the  fucceeding  governors  :  So  the  clergy 
were  making  the  fame  bold  claim  there,  that  had 
railed  fuch  diiputes  among  us  ;  and  upon  that, 
the  party  here  publifhed  thofe  pretentions  of  theirs, 
with  their  ufual  confidence,  as  founded  on  a  clear 
pofTeflion  and  prefcription  :  And  drew  an  argu- 
ment from  that,  to  juftify  and  fupport  their 
own  pretenfions,  though  thofe  in  Ireland  never 
dreamed  of  them,  till  they  had  the  pattern  and  en- 
couragement from  hence.  This  was  received  by  d  -n,,,™ 
«'•■•'  •  •  ■'■'•  ~    ^     •    ^•     A  An  intern* 

the  party  with   great   triumph,  into  iuch  indirect  per  among 

practices  do  mens  ill  defigns  and  animofities  engage  our  clergy 
them :    But   though   this   whole   matter  was  well  ftill  kept 
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detected  and  made  appear,  to  their  Ihame,  who 
had  built  ib  much  upon  it,  yet  parties  are  never 
out  of  countenance ;  but  when  one  artifice  fails, 
they  will  lay  out  for  another.  The  fecret  encourage- 
ment, with  which  they  did  moft  effectually  ani- 
mate their  party,  was,  that  the  Queen's  heart  was 
with  them :  And  that  though  the  war,  and  the 
other  circumftances  of  her  affairs,  obliged  her  at 
prefent  to  favour  the  moderate  party,  yet  as  foon 
as  a  peace  brought  on  a  better  fettlement,  they 
promifed  themfelves  all  favour  at  her  hands.  It 
was  not  certain,  that  they  had  then  any  ground  for 
this,  or  that  ihe  herfelf,  or  any  by  her  order,  gave 
them  tjiefe  hopes ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  many 
things  might  have  been  done  to  extinguifh  thole 
hopes,  which  were  not  done  :  So  that  they  feemed 
to  be  left  to  pleafe  themfelves  with  thofe  expecta- 
tions, which  kept  ilill  life  in  their  party  ;  and  in- 
deed it  was  but  too  vifible,  that  the  much  greater 
part  of  the  clergy  were  in  a  very  ill  temper,  and 
under  very  bad  influences ;  enemies  to  the  tolera^- 
tion,  and  loured  againft  the  diilenters. 
Negotja-  I  now  muff,  relate  the  negotiations,  that  the 
tions  for  French  let  on  foot  for  a  peace.  Soon  after  the 
peace.  battle  of  Ramellies,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  gave  out 
hopes  of  a  peace  •,  and  that  the  King  of  France  would 
come  to  a  treaty  of  partition  •,  that  Spain  and  the 
"Well-Indies  ihould  go  to  King  Charles  if  the  do- 
minions of  Italy  were  given  to  King  Philip.  They 
hoped  that  Engiand  and  the  States  would  agree 
to  this,  as  lefs  concerned  in  Italy  :  But  they  knew, 
the  Court  of  Vienna  would  never  hearken  to  it ; 
for  they  valued  the  dominions  in  Italy,  with  the 
Iflands  near  them,  much  more  than  all  the  reft  of 
the  Spanifh  Monarchy.  But  at  the  fame  time,  that 
Lewis  the  XlVth  was  tempting  us,  with  the  hopes  of 
Spain  and  the  Well-Indies  \  by  a  letter  to  the 
I?ope,  that  King  offered  the  dominions  in  Italy  to 
King  Charles.  The  Parliament  had  always  de- 
flared,  the  ground  of  the  war  to  be,  the  reftoring 
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the  whole  Spanifh  Monarchy  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  (which  indeed  the  States  had  never  done) 
fo  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  hearken 
to  this:  He  convinced  the  States  of  the  treacherous 
defigns  of  the  Court  of  France,  in  this  offer,  and 
it  was  not  entertained. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  was  fo  alarmed  at  the  in- 
clinations, fome  had  expreffed  towards  the  enter- 
taining this  project,  that  this  was  believed  to  be 
the  fecret  motive  of  the  treaty,  the  fucceeding 
winter,  for  evacuating  the  Milanefe,  and  of  their 
perfiiting  fo  obltinately,  the  fummer  after,  in  their 
defigns  upon  Naples ;  for  by  this  means  they  be- 
came mailers  of  both.  The  French,  being  now 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  by  their  conftant  ill 
fuccefs,  and  by  the  miferies  of  their  people,  refolved 
to'  try  the  States  again ;  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  came  over  to  England,  Mr.  Rouille 
was  fent  to  Holland,  with  general  offers  of  peace, 
defiring  them  to  propofe  what  it  was  they  infifted 
on:  And  he  offered  them  as  good  a  barrier  for 
themielves  as  they  could  afk.  The  States,  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  refolved  to  adhere  firmly 
to  their  confederates,  and  to  enter  into  no  fepa- 
rate  treaty,  but  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  :. 
So,  upon  the  Duke  of  Marborough's  return,  they,, 
with  their  allies,  began  to  prepare  Preliminaries, 
to  be  firft  agreed  to,  before  a  general  treaty  mould 
be  opened  :  They  had  been  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  perfidious  methods  of  the  French  court,  when 
a  treaty  was  once  opened,  to  divide  the  allies,  and  to 
create  jealoufies  among  them,  and  had  felt  fo  fen- 
iibly  the  ill  effects  ol  this,  both  at  Nimeguen  and 
Ryfwick,  that  they  refolved  to  ufe  all  neccffary 
precautions  for  the  future ;  fo  preliminaries  were 
prepared,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  came 
over  hither,  to  concert  them  with  the  miniftry  at 
home. 

In  this  fecond  abfence  of  his,  Mr.  de  Torcy,  the 

ilcretary  or"  State  for  foreign  arfairs,  was  fent   to 
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the  Hague,  the  better  to  difpofe  the  States  to  peace* 
by  the  influence  of  fo  great  a  Minifter  j  no  me- 
thods were  left  untried,  both  with  the  States  in  ge- 
neral, and  with  every  man  they  ipoke  with  in  par- 
ticular, to  beget   in  them  a  full  affurance  of  the  I 
King's  fincere  intentions  for  peace  :  But  they  knew 
the  artifices  of  that  court  too  well,  to  be  foon  de» 
c:ived;  fo  they  made  no  advances  till  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  came  back,  who  carried  over  the 
Lord  Vifcount  Townfhead,  to  be  conjunct  Pleni- 
potentiary with  himfelf,    reckoning  the  load   too 
great   to  bear  it  wholly  on  himfelf.     The  choice 
was  well  made  •,  for  as  Lord  Townfhend  had  great 
parts,  had  improved   thefe  by  travelling,    and  was 
by  much  the  moft  mining  perfon  of  all  our  young 
nobility,  and  had,  on  many  occafions,  diftinguifhed. 
himfelf  very  eminently  ;  fo  he  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity,  and  of  good  principles  in  all  refpecls,  free 
from  all  vice,  and  of  an  engaging  converfation. 
The  pre-       The  foundation  of  the  whole  treaty  was,    the 
liminaries  reftoring  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  to  King 
agreed  on.  Charles,    within   two   months:    Torcy   laid,    the 
time  was  too  fhort,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  not 
in  the  King  of  France's  power  to  bring  that  about ; 
for  the  Spaniards  feemed  refolved  to  ftick  to  King 
Philip.     It  was,    upon  this,    infilled  on,  that  the 
King  of  France  mould  be  obliged  to  concur  with 
the  allies,  to  force  it  by  all  proper  methods  :  But 
this  was  not  farther  explained,  for   the  allies  were 
well  allured,  that  if  it  was  fmcerely  intended  by 
France,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing it  about.     This  therefore  being  laid  down   as 
the  bafis  of  the  treaty,  the  other  preliminaries  re- 
lated to  the  reftoring  all  the  places  in  the  Nether~ 
lands ,    except  Cambray   and  St.  Omer  •,    the  de- 
molifhing  or  reftoring  of  Dunkirk ;  the  reftoring 
of  Strai-rourg,    Brilack,     and    Huningcn    to  the 
empire  i    Newfoundland  to  England  •,  and   Savoy 
to  that  Duke,  befides   his   continuing  poffclled  of 
all,  he  tfren  had  in  his  hands  \  the  acknowledging 
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the  King  of  Pruflia's  Royal  dignity,  and  the  elec- 
torate in  the  Houie  of  Brunfwick ;  the  fending 
the  Pretender  out  of  France,  and  the  owning  the 
fuccefiion  to  the  Crown  of  England,  as  it  was 
fettled  by  law.  As  all  the  great  interefts  were 
provided  for,  by  thefe  preliminaries ;  fo  all  other 
matters  were  referved  to  be  confidered,  when  the 
treaty  of  Peace  fhould  be  opened :  A  ceflation  of 
all  hoftilities  was  to  begin,  within  two  months, 
and  to  continue  till  all  was  concluded  by  a  com- 
pleat  treaty,  and  ratified ;  provided  the  Spanifh 
Monarchy  was  then  intirely  reftored.  The  trench 
Plenipotentiaries  feemed  to  be  confounded  at  thele 
demands.  Torcy  excepted  to  the  leaving  Exilles 
and  Feneftrella  in  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  hands;  for 
he  laid,  he  had  no  inftructions  relating  to  them : 
But  in  conclufion,  they  feemed  to  fubmit  to  them, 
and  Torcy  at  parting  defired  the  ratifications 
might  be  returned  with  all  pollible  hafte,  and  pro- 
miied  that  the  King  of  France's  final  anfwer  fhould 
be  fent,  by  the  fourth  of  June  ;  but  fpoke  of  their 
affairs  as  a  man  in  defpair:  He  faid,  he  did  not 
know  but  he  might  find  King  Philip  at  Paris, 
before  he  got  thither,  and  faid  all  that  was  pofiible, 
to  allure  them  of  the  fincerity '  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  thoughts  of 
opening  the  campaign  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  King 
Philip  was  getting  his  Son,  the  Prince  of  Afturias, 
to  be  acknowledged,  by  all  the  towns  and  bodies 
of  Spain,  as  the  heir  of  that  monarchy. 

Upon  this  outward  appearance  of  agreeing  to  The  King 
the  preliminaries,  all  people  looked  upon  the  peace  of  *<rancc 
to  be  as  good  as   made-,    and  ratifications  cameratif ythcm 
from  all  the  courts  of  the  Allies,  but  the  King  of 
France  refilled  to  agree  to   them  :    He  pretended 
fome  exceptions  to  the  articles,  relating  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  •,  but  infilled  chiefly 
on  that,  of  not  beginning  the  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
till  the  Spanifh  monaichy  fhould  be  all  reftored; 
he  laid,  that  was  not  in  his  power  to  execute  ;    he 
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ordered  his  Minifter  afterwards  to  yield  up  all  but 
this  laft  •,  and  by  a  third  perfon,  one  Pettecum,  it 
was  offered,  to  put  fome  more  towns  into  the  hands 
of  the  Allies,  to  be  kept  by  them,  till  Spain  was 
reflored.  It  appeared  by  this,  that  the  French  had 
no  other  defign  in  all  this  negotiation,  but  to  try  if 
they  could  beget  an  ill  understanding  among  the 
Allies,  or,  by  the  feeming  great  conceffions,  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  States,  provoke  the  people  of 
Holland  againft  their  magiftrates,  if  they  mould 
carry  on  the  war,  when  they  feemed  to  be  fafe  ;  and 
they  reckoned,  if  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  could  be 
once  obtained,  upon  any  other  terms,  than  the  re- 
ftoring  of  Spain,  then  France  would  get  out  or  the 
war,  and  the  Allies  muft  try,  how  they  could  con- 
quer Spain.  France  had  fo  perfidioufly  broke  all 
their  treaties,  during  this  King's  reign,  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  inexcuiable  folly,  to  expect  any  other 
from  them.  In  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
the  intereft  of  France  was  net  fo  deeply  engaged, 
to  preferve  Portugal  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of 
Caixile,  as  it  was  now  to  preferve  Spain  in  the  hands 
of  a  p-randfon :  after  the  Kins;  had  iworn  to  give  no 
affiftance  to  Portugal,  yet,  under  the  pretence  of 
breaking  fome  bodies,  he  fuffered  them  to  be  en^ 
tertained  by  the  Portuguese  Ambaffador,  and  fent 
Schomberg  to  command  that  army ;  pretending  he 
could  not  hinder  one,  that  was  a  German  by  birth, 
to  go  and  ferve  where  he  pleafed  :  Under  thefe  pre- 
tences, he  had  broke  his  faith,  where  the  coniidera- 
tion  was  not  fo  ilrong,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Thus 
it  was  vifible  no  faith,  that  King  could  give,  was 
to  be  relied  on,  and  that  unlefs  Spain  was  reftored, 
all  would  prove  a  fatal  delufion  :  Befides,  it  came 
afterwards  to  be  known,  that  the  places  in  Brabant 
and  Hainault,  commanded  by  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia-, would  not  have  been  evacuated  by  him,  un- 
ir:s  he  had  orders  for  it  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
under  whom  he  governed  in  them  •,  and  that  was 
$Ct  to  be  expected l    So  the  eafmeis, •>  with  which 
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the  French  minifters  yielded  to  the  preliminaries, 
was  now  underftood  to  be  an  artifice,  to  flackenthe 
zeal  of  the  confederates,  in  advancing  the  campaign, 
as  the  leaft  effe<5t  it  would  have  :  But  in  that,  their 
hopes  failed  them,  for  there  was  no  time  loft,  in 
preparing  to  take  the  field. 

1  do  not  mix,  with  the  relation  that  I  have  gi- 
ven upon  good  authority,  the  uncertain  reports  we 
had  of  diltradions  in  the  court  of  France,  where  it 
was  laid,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  prefled  the 
making  a  peace,  as  necefTary  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
France,  while  the  Dauphin  preffed  more  vehement- 
ly the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  fupporting 
of  the  King  of  Spain  :    It  was  laid,  that  Madam 
Maintenon  appeared   lefs  at  court ;    Chamillard, 
who  had  moft  of  her  favour,  was  difmifled :    But 
it  is  not  certain,  what  influence  that  had  on  the 
publick  councils  •,  and  the  conduct  of  this  whole 
negotiation  fhewed  plainly,  that  there  was  nothing 
deligned  in  it,  but  to  divide,  or  to  deceive  the  con- 
j  federates  ;  and,  if  poflible,  to  gain  a  feparate  peace 
I  for  France  •,    and  then  to  let  the  Allies  conquer 
Spain  as  they  could.     But  the  Allies  kept  firm  to 
!  one  another,  and  the  treachery  of  the  French  ap- 
peared fo  vifible,  even  to  the  people  in  Holland, 
'<  that  all  the  hopes  they  had,    of  inflaming  them  a- 
gainft  their  magiftrates,  likewife  failed.      The  peo- 
!  pie  in  France  were  much  wrought  on,  by  this  pre- 
tended indignity  offered  to  their  monarch,  to  oblige 
him  to  force  his  grandfon  to  abandon  Spain  ;   and 
even,    here  in  England,  there  wanted  not  many, 
who  laid  it  was  a  cruel  hardfhip  put  on  the  French 
King,  to  force  him  into  fuch  an  unnatural  war: 
But  if  he  was  guilty  of  the  injuftice,  of  putting  him 
in  pofleiliqn  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  but  a  realbn- 
able  piece  of  juftice,  to  undo  what  he  himfelf  had 
done  :  And  it  was  fo  vifible,  that  King  Philip  was 
maintained  on  that  throne,  by  the  councils  and  af- 
fiftance  of  France,  that  no  doubt  was   made,  but 
that,  if  the  King  of  France  had  really  defigned  it, 
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j  706,    he  could  eafily  have  obliged  him  to  relinquifTi  all 

C— v— . j  pretentions  to  that  crown. 

The  war        Thus   the  negotiations  came  foon  to  an  end  ; 

went  on,  without  producing  any  ill  effect  among  the  Allies ; 
and  all  the  Miniiiers  at  the  Hague  made  great  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  penfioner  Heinfius,  andx  to 
the  States,  lor  the  candor  and  firmnefs  they  had'  ex- 
prefled  on  that  occafion.  The  miferies  of  France 
were  reprefented,  from  all  parts,  as  extreme  great ; 
the  profpect  both  for  corn  and  wine  was  fo  low, 
that  they  faw  no  hope  nor  relief.  They  lent  to  all 
places  for  corn,  to  preferve  their  people,  many  of 
the  ihips  that  brought  it  to  them,  were  taken  by 
our  men  of  war  ;  but  this  did  not  touch  the  heart 
of  their  King,  who  feemed  to  have  hardened  him- 
ftF,  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  miferies  of  his  people. 
Villars  was  fent  to  command  the  armies  in  Flanders, 
of  whom  the  King  of  France  faid,  that  he  was  ne- 
ver beaten  ;  Harcourt  was  fent  to  command  on  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  Dauphiny. 
This  fummer  paffed  over,  without  any  confiderable 
action  in  Spain :  There  was  an  engagement  on  the 

In  Portu-  frontier  of  Portugal,  in  which  the  Portugueze  be- 

ga5,  haved  themfelves  very  ill,    and  were  beaten  ;    but 

the  Spaniards  did  not  purfue  the  advantage  they 
had  by  this  action  :  For  they,  apprehending  that 
our  fleet  might  have  a  defign  upon  fome  part  of 
their  ibuthern  coaft,  were  forced  to  draw  their 
troops  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  to  defend 
their  own  coaft  ;  though  we  gave  them  no  disturb- 
ance on  that  fide. 

In  Spain,  The  King  of  France,  to  carry  on  the  fhow  of  a 
defign  for  peace,  withdrew  his  troops  out  of  Spain, 
but  at  the  fame  time  took  care,  to  encourage  the 
Spanifh  grandees,  to  fupport  his  grandfon  :  And 
fince  it  was  vifible,  that  either  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
Allier,  were  to  be  deceived  by  him,  it  was  much 
more  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  Allies,  and  not 
the  Spaniards,  were  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  frau- 
dulent way  of  proceeding.  The  French  General 
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Befons,  who  commanded  in  Arragon,  had  indeed 
orders  not  to  venture  on  a  battle,  for  that  would 
have  been  too  grofs  a  thing,  to  be  in  any  wife  pal- 
liated ;  but  he  continued  all  this  fummer  com- 
manding their  armies.  Nothing  of  any  importance 
palled  on  the  fide  of  Dauphiny  :  The  Emperor  Tn  Dan- 
continued  ftill  to  refufe  complying  with  the  Duke.Fhiny» 
of  Savoy's  demands  •,  fo  he  would  not  make  the 
campaign  in  perfon,  and  his  troops  kept  on  the  de-' 
fenfive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  as  they, 
law  they  were  to  be  feebly  attacked,  were  too  weak 
to  do  any  thing  more,  than  cover  their  own  coun- 
try. Little  was  expected  on  the  Rhine  *,  the  Ger-  In  Ger- 
mans were  fo  weak,  fo  ill  furnifhed,  and  fo  ill  paid,  many» 
that  it  was  not  eafy  for  the  court  of- Vienna  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Eleftor  of  Brunfwick  to  undertake  the 
:ommand  of  that  army  -,  yet  he  came  at  laft  :  And 
jpon  his  coming,  the  French,  who  had  pahed  the 
Rhine,  thought  it  was  fafeft  for  them  to  repafs  that 
*iver,  and  to  keep  within  their  lines.  The  Elector 
ent  Count  Mercy,  with  a  confiderable  body,  to 
Dafs  the  Rhine  near  Bafil,  and  on  defign  to  break 
nto  Franche  Comte  ;  but  a  detached  body  of  the 
French,  lying  in  their  way,  there  followed  a  very 
harp  engagement  •,  2 coo  men  were  reckoned  to  be 
filled  on  each  fide;  but  though  the  lofs  of  men  was 
-eckoned  equal,  yet  the  defign  mifcarried,  and  the 
j  jermans  were  forced  to  repafs-  the  Rhine.  The 
:  reft  of  the  campaign  went  over  there,  without  any 
action. 

The  chief  fcene  was  in  Flanders ;  where  the  Duke  And  in 
pf  Marlborough  trufting  little  to  the  fhews  0fFIanders* 
peace,  had  every  thing  in  readinefs  to  open  the 
campaign,  as  foon  as  he  law  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  court  of  France.  The  army  was  formed 
near  Lifle,  and  the  French  lay  near  Doway;  the 
train  of  artillery  was,  by  a  feint,  brought  up  the 
Lys  to  Courtray  ;  fo  it  was  believed  the  defign  was. 
upon  Ypres,  and  there  being  no  apprehenfion  of 
any  attempt  on   Tournay,  no  particular  care  was 
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taken  of  it ;  but  it  was  on  the  Hidden  inverted,  and 
the  train  was  lent  back  to  Ghendt,  and  brought  up 
the  Scheld  to  Tournay.  The  fiege  was  carried  on 
Tournay  regularly  :  No  difturbance  was  given  to  the  works 
isbefieged  by  falli.es,  fo  the  town  capitulated  within  a  month, 
an  ta  en'  the  garrifon  being  allowed  to  retire  into  the  citadel, 
which  was  counted  one  of  the  flrongeft  in  Europe, 
not  only  fortified  with  the  utmoft  exadtnefs,  but 
all  the  ground  was  wrought  into  mines  ;  fo  that  the 
refiftance  of  the  garrifon  was  not  fo  much,  appre- 
hended, as  the  mifchief  they  might  do  by  blowing 
up  their  mines.  A  capitulation  was  propofed,  for 
delivering  it  up  on  the  fifth  of  September,  if  it 
mould  not  be  relieved  iboner,  and  that  all  hofti- 
lities  mould  ceafe  till  then.  This  was  offered  by 
the  garrifon.  and  agreed  to  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  but  the  King  of  France  would  not  con- 
lent  to  it,  unlefs  there  were  a  general  fufpeniion,  by 
the  whole  army,  of  all  hofiilities  •,  and  that  being 
rejected,  the  fiege  went  on.  Many  men  were  loll 
in  it,  but  the  proceeding  by  fap  prevented  mucl 
mifchief ;  in  the  end  no  relief  came,  and  the  gar 
rifon  capitulated  in  the  beginning  of  September 
but  could  obtain  no  better  conditions,  than  to  b< 
made  prifoners  of  .war. 

After  this  fiege  was  over,  Mons  was  inverted, 
and  the  troops  marched  thither,  as  foon  as  the] 
had  levelled  their  trenches  about  Tournay  :  Bu 
the  court  of  France  relblved  to  venture  a  battle 
rather  than  to  look  on,  and  fee  fo^ important  a  plao 
taken  from  them.  Boufflers  was  fent  from  com 
to  join  with  Villars,  in  the  execution  of  this  de 
fign  :  They  poileiTed  themfelves  of  a  wood,  am 
intrenched  themfelves  fo  ftrongly,  that  in  fom 
places  there  were  three  intrenchments  call  up,  on 
within  another,  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  am 
Prince  Eugene  faw  plainly,  it  was  not  pofilble  t 
carry  on  the  fiege  of  Mons,  while  the  French  arm 
Jay  fo  near  it ;  lb  it  was  necellary  to  diflodge  then 
The  attempt  was  bold,  and  they  law  the  executio 
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would  be  difficult,  and  coft  them  many  men. 
was  the  fharpeft  action  in  the  whole  war, 
lafted  the  longeft.  The  French  we~e  potted  fo  ad-  ThtJ?a"le 
vantageoufly,  that  our  men  were  oft  repulfed  %  and  regaies. 
indeed  the  French  maintained  their  ground  better, 
and  mewed  more  courage,  than  appeared  in  the 
whole  courie  of  the  war :  Yet  in  conclusion  they 
were  driven  from  all  their  potts,  and  the  action 
ended  in  a  compleat  victory.  The  number  of  (lain 
was  almoft  equal  on  both  fides,  about  12000  of  a 
fide.  We  took  500  officers  prifoners,  befides  many 
cannon,  ftandards,  and  enfigns.  Villars  was  dis- 
abled by  fome  wounds  he  received,  fo  Boufflers 
made  the  retreat  in  good  order.  The  military  men 
have  always  talked  of  this,  as  the  fharpeft  action 
in  the  whole  war,  not  without  reflecting  on  the 
Generals,  for  beginning  fo  defperate  an  attack. 
The  French  thought  it  a  fort  of  a  victory,  that 
they  had  animated  their  men,  to  fight  fo  well  be- 
hind entrenchments,  and  to  repulfe  our  men  fo 
often,  and  with  fo  great  lofs.  They  retired  to 
Valenciennes,  and  fecured  themfelves  by  catting 
up  ftrong  lines,  while  they  left  our  army  to  carry 
on  the  fiege  of  Mons,  without  giving  them  the 
leaft  difturbance.  As  foon  as  the  train  of  artillery  Mon?be- 
was  brought  from  Bruffels,  the  fiege  was  carried  on  fieSed  and 
with  great  vigour,  though  the  feafon  was  both  cold  taeti° 
and  rainy  :  The  outworks  were  carried  with  little 
refiftance,  and  Mons  capitulated  about  the  end 
of  October  -,  with  that  the  campaign  ended,  both 
armies  retiring  into  winter  quarters. 

The  moft  important  thing,  that  relates  to  Italy,  Affairs  in 
was,  that  the  Fope  delayed  acknowledging  King  Italy. 
Charles,  by  feveral  pretended  difficulties ;  his  de- 
fign  being  to  ftay  and  fee  the  iflue  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  but  when  he  was  thrcatned,  towards  the 
end  ot  it,  that  if  it  was  not  done,  the  imperial 
army  fhould  come  and  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  he  fubmitted,  and 
acknowledged  him.       He  lent  alfo    his   Nephew 
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Albano,  firfl  to  Vienna,  and  then  to  Poland  ;  he 
furnifhed  him  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  and 
feemed  to  hope,  that  by  the  fervices  he  mould  do 
to  the  papal  interefts  there,  he  fhould  be  preffed  to 
*  make  him  a  cardinal,  notwithstanding  the  bull 
againft  Nepotifm. 
Affairs  in  In  Catalonia,  Staremberg,  after  he  received  rein- 
Spain,  forcements  from  Italy,  advanced  towards  the  Se- 
gra,  and  having  for  fome  days  amufed  the  enemy,  he 
pafled  the  river  :  The  Spaniards  defigned  to  give 
him  battle,  but  Befons,  who  commanded  the 
French  troops,  refilled  to  engage  •,  this  provoked 
the  Spaniards  ib  much,  that  King  Philip  thought 
it  was  neceffary  to  leave  Madrid,  and  go  to  the 
army  ;  Befons  produced  his  orders  from  the  King 
of  France,  to  avoid  all  engagements,  with  which 
he  feemed  much  mortified.  Staremberg  advanced 
and  took  Balaguer,  and  made  the  garrifon  pri- 
foners  of  war  j  and  with  that  the  campaign  on 
that  fide  was  at  an  end. 
The  King  This  fummer  brought  a  Cataftrophe  on  the 
ofSwe-  affairs  of  the  King  of  Sweden:  He  refolved  to  in* 
den  s  e-  va(je  fyjufcovy,  ancj  engaged  himfelf  lb  far  into  the 
Ukrain,  that  there  was  no  pofiibility  of  his  re- 
treating, or  of  having  reinforcements  brought 
him.  He  engaged  a  great  body  of  Coflacks  to  join 
him,  who  were  eafily  drawn  to  revolt  from  the 
Czar  :  He  met  with  great  misfortunes,  in  the  end 
of  the  former  year,  but  nothing  could  divert  him 
from  his  defigns  againft  Mufcovy :  He  palTed  the 
Nieper,  and  befieged  Pultowa  :  The  Czar  marched 
to  raife  the  fiege,  with  an  army  in  number  much 
fuperior  to  the  Swedes ;  but  the  King  of  Sweden 
refolved  to  venture  on  a  battle,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived fuch  a  total  defeat,  that  he  loft  his  camp, 
his  artillery,  and  baggage  :  A  great  part  of  his 
army  got  off,  but  being  clofely  purfued  by  the 
Mufcovites,  and  having  neither  bread  nor  am- 
munition, they  were  all  made  prilbners  of  war. 
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The  King  himfelf,  with  a  fmall  number  about    1709. 
him,  palled  the  Nieper,  and  got  into  the  Turkiih  <— v- u 
dominions,  and  fettled  at  Bender,  a  town  in  Mol-  'fheKing 
davia.      Upon  this  great   reverie    of   his   affairs,  ^es 'nto 
King  Auguftus  pretended,  that  the  refignation  of 
the  Crown  of  Poland  was  extorted  from   him   by 
force,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  refign  the 
Crown,  by  which  he  was  tied  to  the  republick  of 
Poland,    without  their  confent :    So  he   marched 
into  Poland,  and  Staniilaus  was  not  able   to   make 
any  refiftance,  but  continued  under  the  protection 
of  the  Swedes,  waiting  for  another  reverie  of  for- 
tune.    A  project  was  formed  to  engage  the  Kings 
of  Denmark  and  Pruffia,  with  King  A'uguftus  and 
the  Czar,  to  attack  the  Swedes  in  fo  many  diffe- 
rent places,  that  the  extravagant  humour  of  their 
King  was  like  now  to  draw  a  heavy  ftorm  upon 
them  •,  if  England  and  the  States,  with  the  Court 
ot  Vienna,  had  not  crumed   all   this,    and  entred 
into  a  guaranty,  for  preferving  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  and  by  confequence,    of  the  Swedifh  do- 
minions in  Germany.     Dantzick  was  at  this  time 
feverely  vifited  with  a  plague,  which  fwept  away 
almoft  one  half  of  their  inhabitants,    though  few 
of  the  better  fort  died  of  the  infection.     1  his  put 
their  neighbours   under  great  apprehenfions,  they 
feared    the   fpreading   of  the   contagion  j     but    it 
pieafed  God,    it  went  no  farther.     This    fudden, 
and,  as  it  feemed,  total  reverfe  of  all  the  defigns 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  the  terror  of  all  his  neighbours,    made  me 
write  to  Dr.  Robinfon,  who  had  lived  above  thirty 
years  in  that  Court,  and  is  now  Bifhop  of  Briftol, 
for  a  particular  character  of  that  King.     I  fhall  fet 
it  down  in  his  own  Words. 

He  is  now  in  the  2-th  year  of  his  age,  tall  and.  His  cha- 
fiender,    {loops  a  little,    and  in  his   walking  dif-  r<i&*r. 
covers,  though  in  no  grest  degree,  the  erfeCl   of 
breaking  his  thigh-bone  about   eight  years   ago : 
He  is  of  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  conftitution, 
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takes  a  pleaiure  in  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues, 
and  is  little  curious  about  his  repofe  :  His  chief 
and  almoft  only  exercife  has  been  riding,  in  which 
he  has  been  extremely  exceffive  :  He  ufually  eats 
with  a  good  appetite,  efpecially  in  the  morning, 
which  is  the  beft  of  his  three  meals :  He  never 
drinks  any  thing  but  linall  beer,  and  is  not  much 
concerned  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  :  He  fpeaks 
little,  is  very  thoughtful,  and  is  obferved  to  mind 
nothing  fo  much  as  his  own  affairs,  laying  his  de- 
figns,  and  contriving  the  ways  of  acting,  without 
communicating  them  to  any,  till  they  are  to  be 
put  in  execution :  He  holds  few  or  no  councils  of 
war  i  and  though  in  civil  affairs  his  minifters  have 
leave  to  explain  their  thoughts,  and  are  heard  very 
patiently  ;  yet  he  relies  more  on  his  own  judgment, 
than  on  theirs,  and  frequently  falls  on  fuch  me- 
thods, as  are  fartheft  from  their  thoughts  :  So  that, 
both  his  Minifters  and  Generals  have  hitherto 
had  the  glory  of  obedience,  without  either  the 
praife  or  blame  of  having  advifed  prudently  or 
otherwife.  The  reafon  of  his  refervednefs  in  con- 
sulting others  may  be  thus  accounted  for  •,  he 
came,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  fucceed,  in  an 
abfolute  monarchy,  and  by  the  forward  zeal  of  the 
flates  ol  the  kingdom,  was  in  a  few  months  declared 
to  be  of  age :  There  were  thofe  about  him,  that 
magnified  his  underftanding,  as  much  as  his  au- 
thority, and  infmuated  that  he  neither  needed  ad^ 
vice,  nor  could  iubmit  his  affairs  to  the  deliberation 
of  others,  without  fome  diminution  of  his  own 
fupreme  power.  Thefe  impreflions  had  not  all  their 
effecl,  till  after  the  war  was  begun,  in  the  courfe 
of  which,  he  furmounted  fo  many  impoffibilities  (as 
thofe  about  him  thought  them)  that  he  came  to 
have  lefs  value  for  their  judgments,  and  more  for 
his  own,  and  at  laft  to  think  nothing  impofiible. 
So  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  under  God,  as  well 
all  his  glorious  fucceffes,  as  the  late  fata1  vrvr  fe  of 
them,  have  been  owing  folelv  to  his  <  w  duel. 

As 
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As  to  his  piety,  it  cannot  be  faid  but  that  the  out- 
ward appearances  have  highly  recommended  it, 
only  it  is  not  very  ealy  to  account  for  the  excefs 
of  his  revenge  againft  King  Auguftus,  and  lome 
other  inftances  ;  but  he  is  not  fufpected  of  any  bodily 
indulgences.  It  is  moil  certain  he  has  all  along 
wiflied  well  to  the  allies,  and  not  at  all  to  France, 
which  he  never  intended  to  ferve  by  any  fteps  he 
has  made.  We  hear  the  Turks  ufe  him  well,  but 
time  muft  fhew  what  ufe  they  will  make  of  him, 
and  how  he  will  get  back  into  his  own  kingdom. 
If  this  misfortune  does  not  quite  ruin  him,  it  may 
temper  his  fire,  and  then  he  may  become  one  of 
the  greater!  Princes  of  the  age.  Thus  I  leave  him 
and  his  character. 

The  King  of  Denmark  fpent  a  great  part  of  this  Affairs  in 
fummer  in  a  very  expenfive  courfe  of  travelling,  Denmark. 
through  the  Courts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  it 
was  believed  he  intended  to  go  to  Rome,  where 
great  preparations  were  making,  for  giving  him  a 
fplendid  reception  ;  for  it  was  given  out,  that  he 
intended  to  change  his  Religion  :  But  whether  thefe 
reports  were  altogether  groundlefs,  or  whether 
their  being  fo  commonly  believed,  v/as  like  to 
produce  fome  diforders  in  his  own  kingdom,  is 
not  certainly  known  •,  only  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  he  ftopt  at  Florence,  and  went  no  further, 
but  returned  home ;  and  upon  the  King  of 
Sweden's  misfortunes,  entered  into  meafures  to 
attack  Sweden,  with  King  Auguftus  ;  who  had 
called  a  diet  in  Poland,  in  which  he  was  acknow- 
ledged their  King,  and  all  things  were  fettled  there, 
according  to  his  wifhes.  The  King  of  Denmark, 
upon  his  return  home,  fent  an  army  over  the 
Sound  into  Schonen  •,  but  his  counfels  were  ib  weak, 
and  fo  ill  conducted,  that  he  did  not  fend  a  train 
of  artillery,  with  other  neceifaries,  after  them  : 
Some  places,  that  were  not  tenable,  were  yielded 
up  by  the  Swedes,  and  by  the  progrefs,  that  he 
made  a,t  firft,  he  feemed  to  be  in  a  iair  way  of  re- 
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that  province  •,  but  the  Swedes  brought 
an  army  together,  though  far  inferior  to  the 
Danes  in  number,  and  falling  on  them,  gave  them 
fuch  an  entire  defeat,  that  the  King  of  Den- 
mark was  forced  to  bring  back,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  broken  remnants  of  his  army,  by  which  an 
end  was  put  to  that  inglorious  expedition. 

The  Swedilh  army,  that  was  in  Poland,  he- 
got  into  Pomerania,  the  French  ftudied  to  engage 
them  to  fall  into  Saxony,  to  embroil  the  affair: 
Germany,  and  by  that  means  engage  the  neig] 
bouring  Princes,  to  recall  the  troops  that  were  in 
the  Queen's  fervice,  and  that  of  the  other  allies  in 
Flanders ;  but  the  Queen  and  the  States  interpofed 
effectually  in  this  matter,  and,  the  Swedes  were 
fo  fenfible,  how  much  they  might  need  their  pro- 
tection, that  they  acquiefced  in  the  propofitions, 
that  were  made  to  them  ;  fo  the  peace  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  empire  was  fecured.  A  peace 
was  likewife  made  up,  between  the  Grand  Seignior 
and  the  Czar  :  The  King  of  Sweden  continued  frill 
at  Bender  ;  the  war  in  Hungary  went  Hill  on. 
The  Court  of  Vienna  publifhed  ample  relations  of 
the  great  fucceffes  they  had  there  •>  but  an  Hun- 
garian affured  me,  thefe  were  given  out,  to  make 
the  malecontents  feem  an  inconfiderable  and  ruin- 
ed party.  There  were  fecret  negotiations  ftill  go- 
ing on,  but  without  effect:. 
Our  fleet  Nothing  ot  importance  pafs'd  on  the  fea  :  The 
well  con-  French  put  out  no  fleet,  and  our  convoys  were  fo 
u  c  '  well  ordered,  and  fo  happy,  that  our  merchants 
made  no  complaints :  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  found  the  care  of  the 
fleet  a  load  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  and  that  he 
could  not  difcharge  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  done;  fo 
,he  defired  leave  to  lay  it  down.  It  was  offered  to 
the  Earl  of  Orford ;  but  though  he  was  willing  to 
ferve  at  the  head  of  a  commifficn,  he  refufed  to  ac- 
cept of  it  fingly  •,  fo  it  was  put  in  commiffion,  in 
which  he  was  the  firiu 
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I  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  fefllon 
of  Parliament,  that  came  on  this  winter.  Ail  the 
fupplies,  that  were  afked,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  A  ^flion 
were  granted,  and  put  on  good  funds  •,  in  this  there  °  "  ia" 
was  a  general  unanimous  concurrence  :  But  the  great 
bufinefs  of  this  feffion,  that  took  up  mofc  of  their 
time,  and  that  had  great  effects  in  conclufSon,  re- 
lated to  Dr.  Sacheverel :  This  being  one  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  tranfactions  in  my  time,  I  will 
relate  it  very  copioufly.  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  a  bold 
infolent  man,  with  a  very  fmall  meafure  of  religion, 
virtue,  learning,  or  good  fenfe,  but  he  refolved  to 
force  himfelf  into  popularity  and  preferment,  by  the 
moft  petulant  railings  at  diffenters,  and  low-church- 
men, in  feveral  fcrmons  and  libels,  wrote  without 
either  chaftnefs  of  ftile,  or  livelinefs  of  expreflion  : 
&H  was  one  unpractifed  flrain  of  indecent  and  fcur- 
riious  language.  When  he  had  purfued  this  me- 
thod for  feveral  years  without  effect,  he  was  at  laft 
brought  up  by  a  popular  election  to  a  church  in 
Southwark,  where  he  began  to  make  great  reflections 
on  the  Miniftry,  reprefenting  that  the  church  was  in 
danger,  being  neglected  by  thofe  who  governed, 
while  they  favoured  her  moft  inveterate  enemies. 
At  the  affizes  in  Derby  (where  he  preached  before  Sacheve- 
the  judges)  and  on  the  fifth  of  November  (preach-  rel's  fer- 
ing  at  St.  Paul's  in  London)  he  gave  a  full  vent  to  mon-  . 
his  fury,  in  the  moft  virulent  declamation,  that  he 
could  contrive,  upon  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  perils  from  falfe  brethren  ;"  in  which,  after  fome 
fhort  reflections  upon  popery,  he  let  himfelf  loofe  into 
fuch  indecencies,  that  both  the  man  and  the  fermon 
were  univerfally  condemned  :  He  afferted  the  doc- 
trine of  non-refiftance  in  the  higheft  ftrain  poffible, 
and  faid,  that  to  charge  the  revolution  with  refift- 
ance,  was  to  caft  black  and  odious  imputations  on 
it-,  pretending,  that  the  late  King  had  difowned  it, 
and  cited  for  the  proof  of  that,  fome  words  in  his 
declaration,  by  which  he  vindicated  himfelf  from  a 
defign  of  conqueft.  He  poured  out  much  fcorn  and 
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fcurrility  on  the  dilTenters,  and  reflected  feverelyon 
the  toleration ;  and  faid  the  church  was  violently 
attacked  by  her  enemies,  and  loofely  defended  by 
her  pretended  friends :  He  animated  the  people,  to 
{land  up  for  the  defence  of  the  church,  for  which  he 
faid  he.  founded  the  trumpet,  and  defired  them  to 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.     The  court  of 
aldermen  refufed  to  defire  him  to  print  his  fermon  ; 
but  he  did  print  it,  pretending  it  was  upon  the  de- 
fire  of  Garrard,  then  Lord  Mayor,  to  whom  he  de- 
dicated it,  with  an  inflaming  epiftle  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  party,  that  oppofed  the  Miniftry,  did  fo  mag- 
nify the  fermon,  that,   as  was  generally  reckoned, 
about  40000  of  them  were  printed,  and  difperfed 
over  the  nation.     The  Queen  feemed  highly  offend- 
ed at  it,  and  the  Miniftry  looked  on  it  as  an  attack 
made  on  them,  that  was  not  to  be  defpifed.     The 
Lord  Treafurer  was  fo  defcribed,  that  it  was  next 
Jto  the  naming  him,   fo  a  parliamentary  impeachJ 
inent  was  refolved  on ;  Eyre,  then  Sollicitor  Gene- 
ral, and  others  thought   the  fhort  way  of  burning 
the  fermon,  and  keeping  him  in  prifon  during  the 
ieffion,    was  the  better  method ;  but  the  more  fo- 
lemn  way  was  unhappily  chofen. 
./.any  There  had  been,  ever  fince  the  Queen  came  to 

v,rote  a.    the  crown,  an  open  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  pai- 
g^inft  the  five-obedience  and   non-refiftance,  by  one  Lefley, 
Queen's     who  was  the  firft  man   that  .began  the  war  in  Ire- 
tide.         }anc] .    faying,    in   a   Ipeech  folemnly   made,    that 
King  James,  by  declaring  himielf  a  papift,  could 
no  longer  be  our  King,  iince  he  could  not  be  the  de- 
fender of  our  faith,  nor  the  head  of  our  church, 
dignities  fo  inherent  in  the  crown,  that  he,  who  was 
incapable  of  thefe,  could  not  hold  it:   A  copy  or 
which  fpeech,  the  prefent  Archbifhop  of  Dublin  told 
me  he  had,  under  his  own  hand.     As  he  animated 
the  people  with  his  fpeech,  fo  fome  actions  followed 
under  his  conduct,  in  which,  feveral  men  were  kil- 
led •>  yet  this  man  changed  fides  quickly,  and  became 
the  yiolenteft  Jacobite  in  the  nation,   and  was  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  in  many  plots,  and  in  writing  many  books 
againft  the  revolution,  and  the  prefent  govern- 
ment. Soon  alter  the  Queen  was  on  the  throne,  he, 
or  his  fon  as  fome  faid,  publifhed  a  feries  of  weekly 
papers  under  the  title  of  the  Rehearfal,  purfuing  a 
thread  of  arguments  in  them  all,  againft  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  refiftance,  in  any  cafe  whatfoever  ;  deriving 
government  wholly  from  God,  denying  all  right  in 
the  people,  either  to  confer,  or  to  coerce  it :  The 
Minifters  connived  at  this,  with  what  intention  God 
knows. 

Whilft  thefe  feditious  papers  had  a  free  courfe  for    jjiq, 
many- years,  and  were  much  fpread  and  magnified;  \  —  v—  _« 
one  Hoadly,    a  pious  and  judicious  divine,   being  Dr.Hoad- 
called  to  preach  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  chofe  for  ;ys  *",t_ 
his  text  the  firft  verfes  of  the  13th  chapter  to  the  £°!e 
Romans,  and  fairly  explained  the  words  there,  that  thereof, 
they  were  to  be  underftood  only  againft  refilling 
good  Governors,  upon  the  Jewiih  principles  ;  but, 
that  thofe  words  had  no  relation  to  bad   and  cruel 
Governors :  and  he  after  ted,  that  it  was  not  only 
lawful,  but  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  to  refift 
fuch  •,  concluding  all,  with  a  vindication  of  the  re- 
volution, and  the  prefent  government.     Upon  this, 
a  great  outcry  was  raifed,  as  if  he  had  preached  up 
rebellion  •,    feveral  books  were  wrote  againft  him, 
and  he  juftified  himfelf,  with  a  vifible  fuperiority  of 
argument,  to  them  all,  and  did  fo^bhdly-aver throw 
the  conceit  of  one  Filmer,  j*0'w  efpoufed  by  Lefley 
(that   government  was  derived   by  primogeniture 
from  the  firft  Patriarchs)  that  for  fome  time,  he  fi- 
lenced  his  adverfaries  :  but  it  was  an  eafier  thing  to 
keep  up  a  clamour,  than  to  write  a  folid  anfwer. 
Sacheverel  did,  with  great  virulence,  reflect  on  him, 
and  on  me,  and  feveral  other  Bifhops,  carrying  his 
venom  as  far  back  as  to  Archbifhop  Grindal,  whom* 
for  his  moderation,  he  called  a  perfidious  Prelate, 
and  a  falfe  fon  of  the  church.     When  it  was  moved 
to  impeach  him,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  be- 
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1710.    ing  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  ex- 
v^-v-^j  amined  to  this  point,  whether  the  fermon  was  print- 
ed at  his  defire  or  order  •,  upon  his  owning  it,  he 
wrculd  have  been  expelled  the  Houfe ;  but  he  denied 
he  had  given  any  fuch  order,  though  Sacheverel  af- 
firmed it,  and  brought  witnefles  to  prove  it :  Yet 
the  Houfe  would  not  enter  upon  that  examination  j 
but  it  was  thought  more  decent  to  feem  to  give 
credit  to  their  own  member,  though  indeed  few  be- 
lieved him. 
Sacheve-       Some  oppofition  was  made  to  the  motion,  forim- 
rei  was      peaching  Sacheverel,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  great 
edbyVe  niajority  '  The  proceedings  were  flow,    fo  thofe, 
Houfe  of  who  intended  to  inflame  the  city,  and  the  nation 
Com-        upon  that  occafion,  had  time  fufficient  given  them, 
moas.        for  layjng  their  defigns  :  They  gave  it  out  boldly, 
and  in  all  places,  that  a  defign  was  formed  by  the 
whigs,  to  pull  down  the  church,  and  that  this  pro- 
fecution  was  only  fet  on  foot  to  try  their  ftrength  ; 
and  that,  upon  their  fuccefs  in  it,  they  would  pro- 
ceed more  openly.     Though  this  was  all  falfhood 
and  forgery,  yet  it  was  propagated  with  fo  much  ap- 
plication and  zeal,  and  the  tools  imployed  in  it,  were 
to  well  fupplied  with  money  (from  whom  was  not 
then  knownj  that,  it  is  fcarce  credible  how  generally 
if  was  believed. 

Some  things  concurred  %o  put  the  vulgar  in  ill 
humour  1  it  was  a  time  of  dearth  and  fcarcity,  fo 
that  the  poor  were  much  pinched  :  The  fummer  be- 
fore, ten  or  twelve  thoufand  poor  people  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, who  were  reduced  to  great  mifery,  came 
into  England  •,  they  were  well  received  and  fupplied, 
both  by  the  Queen,  and  by  the  voluntary  charities 
of  good  people  :  This  filled  our  own  poor  with  great 
indignation  •,  who  thought  thofe  charities,  to  which 
they  had  a  better  right,  were  thus  intercepted  by 
Itrangers  -,  and  all  who  were  ill  affected,  ftudied  to 
1  eightcn.  theie  their  refentments.  The  clergy  did 
generally  efpoufe  Sacheverel,  as  their  champion, 
who  had  itood  in  the  breach ,  and  [0  they  reckoned 
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his  caufe  was  their  own.  Many  fermons  were 
preached,  both  in  London  and  in  other  places,  to 
provoke  the  people,  in  which  they  iucceeded  be- 
yond expectation.  Some  accidents  concurred  to 
delay  the  proceedings  ;  much  time  was  fpent  in. pre- 
paring the  articles  of  impeachment :  And  the  an- 
lwer  was,  by  many  fhifts,  long  delayed  :  It  was 
bold,  without  either  fubmiflion  or  common  refpecl: ; 
he  juftified  every  thing  in  his  fermon,  in  a  very 
haughty  and  affuming  ftile.  In  conclufiort,  the 
Lords  ordered  the  trial  to  be  at  the  bar  of  their 
Houfe  ;  but  thofe  who  found,  that  by  gaining  more 
time,  the  people  were  ftill  more  inflamed,  moved 
that  the  trial  might  be  publick  in  Weftminfter  Hall ; 
where  the  whole  Houfe  of  Commons  might  be  pre- 
fent :  This  took  fo  with  unthinking  people,  that  it 
could  not  be  withftood,  though  the  effedts  it  would 
have,  were  well  forefeen  :  The  preparing  Weft- 
minfter Hall  was  a  work  of  fome  weeks. 

At  laft,  on  the  27th  of  February,  the  trial  be-  And  tried 
gun.  Sacheverel  was  lodged  in  the  Temple,  and  in  Weft- 
came  every  day  with  great  folemnity,  in  a  coach  Sln,f  erj 
to  the  Hall ;  great  crouds  ran  about  his  coach  with 
many  fhouts,  expreffing  their  concern  for  him,  in 
a  very  rude  and  tumultuous  manner.  The  trial 
lafted  three  weeks,  in  which  all  other  bufinefs  was 
at  a  ftand  ;  for  this  took  up  all  mens  thoughts  : 
The  managers  for  the  Commons  opened  the  matter" 
very  folemnly :  Their  performances  were  much 
and  juftly  commended :  Jekyll,  Eyre,  Stanhope, 
King,  but  above  all  Parker,  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  a  very  particular  manner :  They  did  00- 
pioufly  juftify  both  the  revolution,  and  the  prefent 
adminiftration.  There  was  no  need  of  witnelles : 
for  the  fermon  being  owned  by  him,  all  the  evi- 
dence was  brought  from  it,  by  laying  his  words 
together,  and  by  fhewing  his  intent  and  mean- 
ing in  them,  which  appeared  from  comparing  one 
place  with  another.  When  his  Council,  Sir  Si- 
mon Harcourt,   Dodd,  Phipps,    and  two  others, 
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came  to  plead  for  him,  they  very  freely  acknow- 
ledged the  lawfulnefs  of  refiftance  in  extreme  cafes, 
and  plainly  juftified  the  revolution,  and  our  deli- 
verance by  King  William :  But  they  laid,  it  was 
not  fit,  in  a  fermon,  to  name  fuch  an  exception  ; 
that  the  duties  of  morality  ought  to  be  delivered  in 
their  full  extent,  without  fuppofing  an  extraordina- 
ry cafe :  And  therefore  Sacheverel  had  followed 
precedents,  fet  by  our  greateft  divines,  ever  fince 
the  reformation,  and  ever  fince  the  revolution. 
Upon  this,  they  opened  a  great  field;  they  began 
with  the  declarations  made  in  King  Henry  the  Vlli's 
time ;  they  infilled  next,  upon  the  Homilies,  and 
from  thence  inftanced  in  a  large  feries  of  Bifhops  and 
divines,  who  had  preached  the  duty  of  fubmiffion 
and  non-refiftance,  in  very  full  terms,  without  fup- 
pofing any  exception  ;  fome  excluding  all  excep- 
tions, in  as  pofitive  a  manner,  as  he  had  done : 
They  explained  the  word  Revolution,  as  belonging 
to  the  new  fettlement  upon  King  James's  withdraw- 
ing ;  though,  in  the  common  acceptation,  it  was 
cnderftood  of  the  whole  tranfaction,  from  the  land- 
ing of  the  Dutch  army,  till  the  fettlement  made  by 
the  convention.  So  they  understanding  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  fenfe,  there  was  indeed  no  refiftance 
there :  If  the  paffage,  quoted  from  the  declaration, 
given  out  by  the  late  King,  while  he  was  Prince  of 
Orange,  did  not  come  up  to  that,  for  which  he 
quoted  it ;  he  ought  not  to  be  cenfured  becaufe  his 
quotation  did  not  fully  prove  his  point.  As  for  his 
invective  againft  the  diflfenters  and  the  toleration, 
they  laboured  to  turn  that  off,  by  faying,  he  did 
not  reflect  on  what  was  allowed  by  law,  but  on  the 
permiflion  of,  or  the  not  punifhing  many,  who 
publifhed  impious  and  blafphemous  books  :  And  a 
collection  was  made,  of  paffages  in  books,  full  of 
crude  impiety  and  of  bold  opinions.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  many,  who  thought  that  this  was  a 
tbiemn  publifhing  of  fo  much  impiety  to  the  nation, 
by  which  nwre  mifchief  would  be  done,  than  by  the 
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books  themfelves  ;  for  moft  of  them  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  known  only  to  a  fmall  number,  of  thofe 
who  encouraged  them  :  And  the  authors,  of  many 
of  thefe  books,  had  been  profecuted  and  punifhed 
for  them.     As  to  thofe  parts  of  the  fermon,  that  fet 
out  the  danger  the  church  was  in,   though  both 
Houfes  had  fome  years  ago  voted  it  a  great  offence, 
to  fay  it  was  in  danger,  they  faid  it  might  have  been 
in  none   four  years  ago,  when  thefe  votes  paffed9 
and  yet  be  now  in  danger  :  The.  greateft  of  all  dan- 
gers was  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  wrath  of  God 
for  fuch  impieties.     They  faid,   the  reflections  on 
the  adminiftration  were  not  meant  of  thofe,  imploy- 
ed  immediately  by  the  Queen,  but  of  men  in  infe- 
rior polls  :  If  his  words  feemed  capable  of  a  bad 
fenfe,  they  were  alfo  capable  of  a  more  innocent 
one  ;  and  every  man  was  allowed  to  put  any  con- 
struction   on    his   words,    that  they   could    bear. 
"When  the  counfel  had  ended  their  defence,  Sache- 
verel  concluded   it  with  a  fpeech,  which  he  read 
v/ith  much  bold  heat  •,  in  which,  with  many  folemn 
afleverations,  he  juftified  his  intentions  towards  the 
Queen  and  her  government  •,  he  fpoke  with  refpect, 
both  of  the  revolution  and  the  proteftant  fuccemon ; 
he  infilled  moft:  on  condemning  all  refiftance,  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever,    without  mentioning  the 
exception  of  extreme  necefiity,  as  his  counfel  had 
done  :  he  faid,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
in  which  he  was  bred  up  -,  and  added  many  pathe- 
tical  expreffions,  to  move  the  audience  to  compaf- 
fion.     This  had  a  great  effect  on  the  weaker  fort, 
while  it  poiTeiTed  thofe,  who  knew  the  man  and  his 
ordinary  difcourfes,  with  horror,  when  they  heard 
him  affirm  fo  many  fal  moods,  with  fuch  folemn  ap- 
peals to  God.     It  was  very  plain  the  fpeech  was 
made  for  him  by  others ;  for  the  ftile  was  correct, 
and  far  different  from  his  own. 

During  the  trial,  the  multitudes  that  followed  A  great 
.  him,  all  the  way  as  he  came,  and  as  he  went  back,  dir°^der 
,   mewed   a  great  concern  fcr  him,  preffing  about  timSo 
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him,  and  ftriving  to  kifs  his  hand  :  Money  was 
thrown  among  them  ;  and  they  were  animated  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  they  went  to  pull  down 
ibme  meeting- houfes,  which  was  executed  on  five 
of  them,  as  far  as  burning  all  the  pews  in  them. 
This  was  directed  by  fome  of  better  fafhion,  who 
followed  the  mob  in  hackney  coaches,  and  were 
feen  lending  melfages  to  them  :  The  word,  upon 
which  all  fhouted,  was  the  Church  and  Sacheve 
And  fuch,  as  joined  not  inthefhout,  were  infulted 
and  knocked  down  :  Before  my  own  door,  onej 
with  a  fpade,  cleft  the  fkull  of  another,  who  would 
not  fhout  as  they  did.  There  happened  to  be  a 
meeting-houfe  near  me,  out  of  which  they  drew 
every  thing  that  was  in  it,  and  burned  it  before  the 
door  of  the  houfe.  They  threatened  to  do  the  like 
execution  on  my  houfe ;  but  the  noife  of  the  riot 
coming  to  court,  orders  were  fent  to  the  guards  to 
go  about,  and  difperfe  the  multitudes,  and  iecure  the 
publick  peace.  As  the  guards  advanced,  the  peo- 
ple ran  away ;  fome  few  were  only  taken  •,  thefe 
were  afterwards  profecuted  ;  but  the  party  fhewed  a 
violent  concern  for  them  ;  two  of  them  were  con- 
demned as  guilty  of  high  treafon ;  fmall  fines  were 
-let  on  the  reft ;  but  no  execution  followed  •,  and 
alter  fome  months,  they  were  pardoned  :  And  in- 
deed this  remiffnefs,  in  punifhing  fo  great  a  dis- 
order, was  looked  on  as  the  preparing  and  encou- 
raging men  to  new  tumults.  There  was  a  fecrct 
management  in  this  matter,  that  amazed  all  peo- 
ple :  For  though  the  Queen,  upon  an  addrefs  made 
to  her  by  the  Koufe  of  Commons,  fet  out  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  this  riot  was,  with  fevere 
words,  laid  upon  Papifts  and  Nonjurors,  who  were 
certainly  the  chief  promoters  of  it ;  yet  the  pro- 
ceedings afterwards  did  not  anfwer  the  threatnings 
of  the  proclamation. 
Continua-  When  Sacheverel  had  ended  his  defence,  the 
tionofthe  managers  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons  replied,  and 
tna1'         ihewcd  very  evidently,  that  the  words  of  his  fer- 
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mon  could  not  reafonably  bear  any  other  fenfe, 
but  that  for  which  they  had  charged  him  ;  this  was 
an  eafy  performance,    and  they  managed  it  with 
great  life  :  But  the  humour  of  the  town  was  turned 
againft  them,  and  all  the  clergy  appeared  for  Sa- 
cheverel.      Many  of  the  Queen's  chaplains  ftood 
about  him,  encouraging  and  magnifying  him ;  and 
it  was  given  out,  that  the  Queen  herfelf  favoured 
him  :    Though,  upon  my  firft  coming  to  town, 
which  was  after  the  impeachment  was  brought  up 
to  the  Lords,  fhe  faid  to  me,  that  it  was  a  bad  fer- 
mon,    and  that  he  deferved  well  to  be  punifhed  for 
it.     All  her  Minifters,  who  were  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  were  named  to  be  managers,  and  they 
fpoke  very  zealoufly  for  publick  liberty,  juftifying 
the  revolution.     Holt,  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  s>r  John 
the  King's-Bench,   died  during  the  trial  :    He  was  ?olf s 
very  learned  in  the  law,  and  had  upon  great  occa-  trader 
fions  fhewed  an  intrepid  zeal  in  afferting  its  autho- 
rity •,  for  he  ventured  on  the  indignation  of  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  by  turns,  when  he  thought 
the  law  was  with  him  :  He  was  a  man  of  good 
judgment  and  great  integrity,  and  fet  himfelf  with 
great  application  to  the  functions  of  that  important 
poft.     Immediately  upon  his  death,   Parker   was  Parker 
made  Lord  Chief  Juftice  :    This  great  promotion  ^jd^h.  f 
feemed   an  evident  demonflration  of  the  Queen's  juflice. 
approving  the  profecution  -,  for  none  of  the  ma- 
nagers had  treated  Sacheverel  fo  feverely  as  he  had 
done  ;  yet  fecret  whifpers  were  very  confidently  let 
about,    that  though  the  Queen's  affairs   put  her 
on  acting  the  part  of  one,  that  was  pleafed  with 
this  fcene,  yet  fhe  difliked  it  all,  and  would  take 
the  firft  occafion  to  fhew  it. 

After  the  trial  was  ended,    the  debate  was  taken  Debates 
up  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  :    It  ftuck  long  on  the  in  the 
firft  article  •,  none  pretended  to  juflify  the  fermon,  ?ou!"e  of 
or  to  affert  abfolute  non-refiftance  :    All  who  fa-  afcersti,e 
voured  him,  went  upon  this,  that  the  duty  of  obe-  trial. 
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1 710.  dience  ought  to  be  delivered  in  full  and  general 
words,  without  putting  in  exceptions,  or  iuppofing 
odious  cafes  :  This  had  been  the  method  of  all  our 
divines.  Pains  were  alfo  taken  to  fhew,  that  his 
fermon  did  not  reflect  on  the  revolution  :  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  faid,  that  fince  the  revolution 
had  happened  fo  lately,  and  was  made  (till  the  fub-r 
ject  of  much  controverfy,  thofe  abfolute  exprefiions 
did  plainly  condemn  it.  The  revolution  was  the 
whole  progrefs  of  the  turn,  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  landing,  till  the  act.  of  fettlement  parTed. 
The  act  of  Parliament  expreffed,  what  was  meant, 
by  the  abdication  and  the  vacancy  of  the  Throne  ♦, 
that  it  did  not  only  relate  to  King  James's  with- 
drawing himfelf,  but  to  his  ceafing  to  govern  ac- 
cording to  our  conflitution  and  laws,  fetting  up  his 
meer  will  and  pleafure,  as  the  meafure  of  his  go- 
vernment :  This  was  made  plainer,  by  another 
claufe  in  the  acts  then  palled,  which  provided,  that 
if  any  of  our  Princes  fhould  become  Papifts,  or 
marry  Papifts,  the  fubjects  were,  in  thofe  cafes,  de- 
clared to  be  free  from  their  allegiance.  Some  of  the 
Bifhops  fpoke  in  this  debate  on  each  fide  •,  Hooper, 
Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  fpoke  in  excufe  of  Sa- 
cheverel :  But  Talbot,  Bifhop  of  Oxford  ;  Wake, 
Bilhop  of  Lincoln  -f  Trimnel,  Bifhop  of  Norwich, 
and  myfelf,  fpoke  on  the  other  fide.  We  fhewed 
the  falfhood  of  an  opinion  too  commonly  received, 
that  the  church  of  England  had  always  condemned 
refiftance,  even  in  the  cafes  of  extreme  tyranny  : 
The  books  of  the  Maccabees,  bound  in  our  Bibles, 
and  approved  by  our  articles,  (as  containing  exam- 
ples of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  though  not 
as  any  part  of  the  canon  of  the  fcripture)  contained  a 
full  and  clear  precedent  for  refilling  and  making  off 
extreme  tyranny  :  The  Jews,  under  that  brave  fa- 
mily, not  only  defended  themfelves  againft  Antio- 
chus,  but  formed  themfelves  into  a  free  and  new 
government.  Our  Homilies  were  only  againft 
wilful  rebellion,  ilich  as  had  been  then  againft  our 
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Kings,  while  they  were  governing  by  law  :  But  at    1710. 
that  very  time,  Queen  Elizabeth  had  affifted,  firft 
the  Scotch,  and  then  the  French,  and  to  the  end 
of  her  days  continued  to  protect  the  States,  who 
not  only  refilled,  but,  as  the  Maccabees  had  done, 
fliook  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  let  up  a  new  form 
of  government  :  In  all  this  fhe  was  not  only  jufti- 
fied  by  the  befl  writers  of  that  time,  fuch  as  Jewel 
and  Bilfon,  but  was  approved  and  fupported  in  it : 
Both  her  Parliaments  and  Convocations  gave  her 
fubfidies,  to  carry  on  thofe  wars.     The  fame  prin- 
ciples were  kept  up  all  King  James  reign :    In  the 
beginning  of  King  Charles's  reign,  he  protected  the 
Rochellers,  and  aiked  fupplies  from  the  Parliament, 
to  enable  him  to  do  it  effectually ;    and  ordered  a 
faft  and  prayers  to  be  made  for  them.     It  is  true, 
foon  after  that,    new  notions    of  abfolute  power, 
derived  from  God  to  Kings,  were  taken  up  •,   at  the 
j  firft  rife  given  to  thefe  by  Man  waring,  they  were 
condemned  by  a  fentence  of  the  Lords  ;  and  though 
'.  he  fubmitted,  and  retracted  his  opinion,  yet  a  fe- 
vere  cenfure  paiTed  upon  him  :  But  during  the  long 
difcontinuance  of  Parliaments  that  followed,  this 
doctrine  was   more    favoured  ;    it    was  generally 
preached  up,    and  many  things  were  done  purfuant 
j  to  it,  which  put  the  nation  into  the  great  convul- 
!  fions,  that  followed  in  our  civil  wars.     After  thefe 
were  over,  it  was  natural  to  return  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, as  courts  naturally  favour  fuch  doctrines. 
King  James  trufted  too  much  to  it ;    yet  the  very 
afTertors  of  that  doctrine  were  the  firft,  who  plead- 
ed for  refiflance,  when  they  thought  they  needed  it. 
Here  was  matter  for  a  long  debate  :    It  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  feventeen,  that  the  firft  article 
was  proved.     The  party,  that  was  for  Sacheverel, 
made  no  oppofition  to  the  votes  upon  the  follow- 
ing articles  ;  but  contented  themfelves,  with  pro- 
tecting againft  them  :  The  Lords  went  down  to  the 
hall,  where  the  queftion  being  put  upon  the  whole 
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impeachment,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  fifty-two  voted 
him  not  guilty,  and  fixty-nine  voted  him  guilty. 
He  is  cen-  The  next  debate  was,  what  cenf lire  ought  to  pafs 
lured  \ery  upon  him  :  And  here  a  ftrange  turn  appeared  •, 
gently.  fome  feemed  to  apprehend  the  effects  of  a  popular 
fury,  if  the  cenfure  was  fevere ;  to  others  it  was 
faid,  that  the  Queen  defired  it  might  be  mild ;  fo 
it  was  propofed  to  fufpend  him  from  preaching  for 
one  year  ;  others  were  for  fix  years  j  but  by  a  vote 
it  was  fixed  to  three  years.  It  was  next  moved, 
that  he  fhould  be  incapable  of  all  preferment  for 
thofe  three  years  •,  upon  that,  the  Houfe  was  divided, 
fifty-nine  were  for  the  vote,  and  fixty.were  againft  it; 
fo  that  being  laid  afide,  the  fermon  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  in  theprefence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Sheriffs  of  London,  and  this  was  done;  only  the 
Lord  Mayor,  being  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  did  not  think  he  was  bound  to  be  pre-  r 
fent.  The  Lords  alfo  voted,  that  the  decrees  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  paffed  in  1683,  in  which 
the  abfolute  authority  of  Princes,  and  the  unaltera- 
blenefs  of  the  hereditary  right  of  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown,  were  aflerted  in  a  very  high  ftrain,  fhould 
be  burnt  with  Sacheverel's  fermon  :  The  Houfe  of 
Commons  likewife  ordered  the  impious  collection 
of  blafphemous  expreffions,  that  Sacheverel  had 
printed  as  his  juftification,  to  be  alfo  burnt. 

When  this   mild  judgment  was  given,    thofe, 
who  had  fupported  him  during  the  trial,  exprefTed 
an  inconceivable  gladnefs,  as  if  they  had  got  a  vic- 
tory ;    bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  marks  of 
joy  appeared,  not  only  in  London,  but  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 
Addrefles       This  had  yet  greater  effects  ;   addreffes  were  fet 
againft      on  footj  from  all  the  parts  of  the  nation,  in  which 
the  Par-    ^  aDf0iute  p0wer  of  our  Princes  was  affertcd,  and 
all  refiftance  was  condemned,  under  the  defolia- 
tion of  antimonarchical  and  republican  principles ; 
the  Queen's  hereditary  right   was   acknowledged, 
and  yet  a  zeal  for  the  proteftant  fucceffion  was  like- 
wife 
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wife  pretended,  to  make  thofe  addreiTes  pafs  the 
more  eafily,  with  unthinking  multitudes  :  Moft  of 
thefe  concluded,  with  an  intimation  of  their  hopes, 
that  the  Queen  would  diflblve  the  preient  Parlia- 
ment, giving  affurances,  that  in  a  new  election, 
they  would  choofe  none,  but  fuch  as  mould  be 
faithful  to  the  Crown,  and  zealous  for  the  Church  : 
Thefe  were  at  fir  ft  mere  coldly  received  ;  for  the 
Queen  either  made  no  anfwer  at  all,  or  made  them 
in  very  general  words.  Addreffes  were  brought 
upon  the  other  hand,  magnifying  the  conduct 
of  the  Parliament,  and  expreding  a  zeal  for  main- 
taining the  Revolution  and  the  Proteitant  fuc- 
CefTion. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  Parliament  was  The 
prorogued,   and  the  Queen,  in  her  fpeech  there-  Qi?ee"*s 
upon,  exprefled  her  concern,  that  there  was  caufe  peec 
given  for  that,  which  had  taken  up  fo  much  of 
their  time,  wifhing  that  all  her  people  would  be 
quiet,  and  mind  their  own  bufinefs  ;  adding,  that 
in  all  times  there  was  too  much  occasion  given  to 
complain  of  impiety,  but  that  fhe  would  continue 
that  zeal,  which  me  had  hitherto  expreifed  for  re- 
ligion, and  for  the  church  :   This  feemed  to  look  a 
different  way  from  the  whifpers  that  had  been  fet 
about.     Soon  after  that,  fhe  made  a  ftep  that  re- 
vived them  again  :    The  Duke  of  Shrewlbury  had 
gone  out  of  England  in  the  end  of  the  former  reign, 
thinking,  as  he  gave  out,  that  a  warmer  climate 
was  neceffary  for  his  health  :  Pie  (laid  feveral  years 
at  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Ro- 
man lady.  :   And  fhe,  upon  his  leaving  Rome  to 
return  to  England,  went  after  him  to  Augfbourg, 
where  fhe  overtook  him,  and  declared  herfeif  a  Pro- 
teftant  ;    upon  which  he  married  her  there,  and 
came  with  her  back  to  England,  in  the  year  i  706. 
Upon  his  return,  the  whigs  lived  in  civilities  with  Duke  of 
him;  but  they  thought  his  leaving  England,  and  Shrewf- 
his  living  fo  long  out  of  it,  while  we  were  in  fo  LdCham* 
much  danger  at  home,  and  his  ftrange  marriage,  berlain. 
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gave  juft  caufe  of  fufpicion.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  Lord  Godolphin,  lived  ftill  in 
friendihips  with  him,  and  itudied  to  overcome  the 
jealoufies,  that  the  whigs  had  of  him  -,  for  they  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  he  had  advifed  the  late  King 
to  the  change  he  made  in  his  Miniftry,  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign.  He  feemed  not  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  diftance,  in  which  he  was  kept  from 
bufinefs,  but  in  the  late  trial,  he  left  the  whigs  in 
every  vote  -,  and  a  few  days  after  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  the  Queen,  without  communicat- 
ing the  matter  to  any  of  her  Miniflers,  took  the 
Chamberlain's  white  ftaff  from  the  Marquis  of 
Kent,  (whom,  in  recompence  for  that,  ihe  ad- 
vanced to  be  a  Duke)  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewfbury.  This  gave  a  great  alarm  •,  for  it  was 
upon  that  concluded,  that  a  total  change  of  the  Mi- 
niftry would  quickly  follow  •,  the  change  of  princi- 
ples, that  he  had  difcovered  in  the  trial, was  imputed 
to  a  fecret  management  between  him  and  Harley, 
with  the  new  favourite.  The  Queen's  inclination 
to  her,  and  her  alienation  from  the  Dutchefs  of 
Marlborough,  did  increafe,  and  broke  out  in  many 
little  things,  not  worth  naming  :  Upon  that,  the 
Dutchefs  retired  from  the  Court,  and  appeared  no 
more  at  it.  The  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  gave  the 
Minifters  very  pofitive  affurances,  that  his  princi- 
ples were  the  fame  they  had  been  during  the  laft 
reign,  and  were  in  no  refpecr.  altered  :  Upon 
which,  he  defired  to  enter  into  confidences  with 
them  •,  but  there  was  now  too  much  ground  given 
for  fufpicion. 
The  During   this  winter,  I  was  encouraged  by  the 

Queen       Queen,    to  fpeak  more  freely  to  her  of  her  affairs, 
was  lpoke  t|ian  j  j^  ever  ventured  to  do  formerly  ;    I  told 

'reitfree-  ^er  w^at  rePorts  wcre  fecretly  fpread  of  her,  thro' 

dom.     *   the  nation,  as  if  flie  favoured  the  defign  of  bringing 

the  Pretender,  to  fucceed  to   the  Crown,  upon  a 
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bargain  that  fhe  mould  hold  it  during  her  life  :  I 
was  lure  thefe  reports  were  fpread  about  by  perfons, 

who 
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who  were  in  the  confidence  of  thofe,   that  were 
believed   to  know  her  mind  ;    I  was  well  allured, 
that  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland  had,  upon  her  com- 
ing to  the  Crown,  fent  up  one  Ogilby  of  Boyne, 
who  was  in  great  efteem  among  them,  to  propofe 
the  bargain  to  her  ;   he,  when  he  went  back,  gave 
the  party  full  affurances  that  fhe  accepted  of  it  : 
This  I  had  from  fome  of  the  Lords  of  Scotland, 
who   were  then   in  the  fecret  with  the  profefied  Ja- 
cobites. The  Earl  of  Cromarty  made  a  fpeech  in  Par- 
liament, as  was  formerly  mentioned,  contradicting 
this,  and  alluding  to  the  diftinclion  of  theCalvinifts, 
made  between  the  fecret  and  the  revealed  will  of 
God-,  he  allured  them,  the  Queen  had  no  fecret  will, 
contrary  to  that  which  fhe  declared :  Yet  at  the  fame 
time  his  brother  gave   the  party  affurances  to  the 
contrary.     I  told  the  Queen  all  this ;    and  faid,  if 
fhe  was  capable  of  making  fuch  a  bargain  for  her- 
felf,  by  which  her  people  were  to  be  delivered  up, 
and  facrificed  after  her  death,    as  it  would  darken 
all  the  glory  of  her  reign,  fo  it  mult  fet  all  her  peo- 
ple to  confider  of  the  moft  proper  ways  of  fecuring' 
themfelves,  by  bringing  over  the  Proteflant  fuccef- 
fors ;  in  which,  I  told  her  plainly  I  would  concur, 
if  fhe  did  not  take  effectual  means  to  extinguifh 
thofe   jealoufies.      I   told  her,    her   Minifters  had 
ferved  her  with  that  fidelity,  and  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
her  making  a  change  among  them  would  amaze  all 
the  world.     The  glory  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
arofe  from  the  firmnefs   of  her  counfels,  and  the 
continuance   of   her   Minifters,    as   the  three   lafl 
reigns,  in  which  the  Miniftry  was  often  changed, 
had  fuffered  extremely  by  it.      I  alio  fhewed  her, 
that  if  fhe  fuffered  the  Pretendvr's  party  to  prepare 
the  nation,  for  his  fucceeding  her,  Hie  ought  not 
to  imagine,  that  when  they  thought  they  had  fixed 
that  matter,    they  would  flay  for  the  natural  end  of 
her  life  ^  but  that  they  would  find  ways  to  fhorten 
it  :  INordidI  think  it  was  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
in    1708,  when  the  Pretender  was  upon  the  fea, 
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they  had  laid  ibme  aflafllnates  here,  who,  upon  the 
news  or"  his  landing,  would  have  tried  to  diipatch 
her.  It  was  certain,  that  their  intereft  led  them  to 
it,  as  it  was  known  that  their  principles  did  allow 
of  it.  This,  with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  I  laid  before  the  Queen  •,  fhe  heard  me 
patiently  ;  fhe  was  for  the  moft  part  filent  :  Yet,  by 
what  fhe  faid,  fhe  ieemed  defirous  to  make  me 
think,  frie  agreecl  to  what  I  laid  before,  her  ;  but  I 
*'  found  afterwards  it  had  no  effect  upon,  her  :  Yet  I 
had  great  quiet  in  my  own  mind,  fince  I  had,  with 
an  honeft  freedom,  made  the  belt  ufe  I  could  have 
of  the  accefs  I  had  to  her. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  went  beyond  fea  in 
February,  to  prepare  all  matters  for  an  early  cam- 
paign, defigning  to  open  it  in  April,  which  was 
done  :  The  French  had  wrought  fo  long  upon 
their  lines,  that  it  was  thought,  they  would  have 
taken  as  much  care  in  maintaining  them  •,  but  upon 
the  advance  of  our  army,  they  abandoned  them. 
And  though  they  ieemed  refolved  to  make  a  (land 
upon  the  Scarp,  yet  they  ran  from  that  likewife  ; 
and  this  opened  the  way  all  on  to  Doway  :  So  that 
Deway  was  inverted.  The  garrifon  was  8000  ftrong,  well 
befieged  furnifhed  with  every  thing  neceffary  to  make  a 
brave  defence  ;  the  befieged  fallied  out  often,  fome- 
times  with  advantage,  but  much  oftener  with  lofs  ; 
it  was  the  middle  of  May  before  the  French  could 
bring  their  army  together  ;  it  appeared,  that  they 
refolved  to  ftand  upon  the  defenfive,  though  they 
had  brought  up  together  a  vaft  army  of  two  hun- 
dred battalions,  and  three  hundred  fquadrons  : 
They  lay  before  Arras,  and  advanced  to  the  plains 
of  Lens  •,  Villars  commanded,  and  made  fuch 
fpecches  to  his  army,  that  it  was  generally  believed, 
he  would  venture  on  a  battle,  rather  than  look  on 
and  fee  Doway  loft.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  _ 
and  Prince  Eugene  polled  their  army  fo  advan- 
tageoufly,  both  to  cover  the  fiege,  and  to  receive 
the  enemy,  that  he  durft  not  attack  them  \    but" 
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after  he  had  looked  on  a  few  days,  in  which  the 
two  armies  were  not  above  a  league  diftant,  he 
drew  off  :  So  the  fiege  going  on,  and  no  relief  ap- 
pearing, both  Doway  and  the  Fort  Efcarp  capitu- 
lated on  the  1 4th  of  June. 

I  have  now  compleated  my  firft  defign  in  writ-  The  kif- 

ing,  which  was  to  give  a  hiftory  of  our  affairs  for  tory  con* 

fifty  years,  from  the  29th  of  May  1660  :  So  if  I  tinued  t0 

13    ,    »    rir         ii'       t   A!      ui  •  the  peace, 

connnea  myfelf  to  that,  1  mould  here  give  over  : 

But  the  war  feeming  now  to  be  near  an  end,  and 
the  peace,  in  which  it  mult  end,  being  that  which 
will  probably  give  a  new  fettiement  to  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  to  our  affairs,  I  refolve  to  carry  on  this 
work  to  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  And  therefore 
I  begin  with  the  progrefs  of  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  which  feemed  now  to  be  profecuted  with 
warmth. 

All  the  former  winter,  an   intercourfe  of  letters  Negotiate 
was  kept  up  between  Pettecum   and  Torcy,    to°ns  tora 
try  if  an  expedient  could  be  found,  to  foften  that 
article,  for  the  reduction  of  Spain,  to  the  obedience 
of  King  Charles ;    which   was   the  thirty-feventh 
article  of  the  preliminaries:    It  flill  was.  kept   in 
agitation  upon  the  foot  of  offering  three  towns,  to 
be  put  into  the  hands   of  the  allies,  to  be  reftored 
by  them,  when  the  affairs  of   Spain  ihould  be  let- 
tied  ;  otherwile  to  be  (till  retained  by  them.     The 
meaning  of  which  was  no  other,  than  that  France 
was  willing  to  lofe  three  more  towns,  in  cafe  King 
Philip  mould  keep  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  :  The 
places  therefore  ought  to  have  born  fome  equality 
to  that,  for  which  they  were  to  be  given  in  pawn  ^ 
but  the  anfwers  the  French  made  to  every  propo- 
rtion, me  wed  they  meant  nothing  but  to  amufe  and 
diitract  the  allies.      The  firft  demand  the  allies 
made,  was  of  the  places  in  Spain,  then  in  the  hands, 
of  the  King  of  France  ;  for  the  delivering  up  thefe,, 
might  have  been  a  good  ftep  to  the  reduction  of 
the:  whole :  Rut  this  was  flatly  refufed  \  and>  that 
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the  King  of  France  might  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  treat  about  it,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  be  drawn 
out  of  all   the  ftrong   places  in   Spain,    and  loon 
after   out   of  that    kingdom,    pretending  he   was 
thereby  evacuating  it ;  though  the  French  forces 
were  kept  ftill  in  the  neighbourhood  :  So  a  fhew 
was  made  of  leaving  Spain  to  defend  itfelf.     And 
upon  that,  King  Philip  prevailed  on  the  Spaniards, 
to  make  great  efforts,  beyond  what  was  ever  ex- 
pected of  them.  ,   This  was  done   by  the  French 
King,  to  deceive  both  the  allies  and  his  own   fub- 
jects,  who  were  calling  loudly  for  a  peace  :   And 
it  likewife  eafed  him  of  a  great  part  of  the  charge, 
that  Spain  had  put  him  to.     But  while  his  troops 
were  called  out  of  that  kingdom,  as  many  deferted, 
by  a  vifible  connivance,  as  made  up  feveral  batta- 
lions :  And  all  the  Walloon   regiments,    as  being 
fubjects  of  Spain,  were  fent  thither :  So  that  King 
Philip   was   not  weakened   by   the   recalling   the 
French  troops  •,  and  by  this  means,  the  places  in 
Spain  could  not  be  any  more  demanded.     The  next, 
as  moll  important  towards  the  reduction  of  Spain, 
was  the  demand  that  Bayonne  and  Perpignan  might 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  with  Thionville 
on  the  fide  of  the  empire.      By  the  two  former, 
all  communication    between    France    and    Spain 
would  be  cut  off,  and  the  allies  would  be  enabled 
to  fend   forces    thither ,     with   lefs    expence   and 
trouble:  But  it  was  faid,  thefe  were   the  keys  of 
France,  which  the  King  could  not  part  with;  fo 
it  remained  to  treat  of  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and  even  there  they  excepted  Doway, 
Arras ,    and  Carnbray :    fo   that   all   their   offers 
appeared  illufory  ;  and  the  intercourfe  by  letters  was 
for  fome  time  let  fall.    But  in  the  end  of  the  for- 
mer year,    Torcy  wrote  to   Pettecum,    to  defire, 
either  that  paries  might  be  granted  to  fome    Mi- 
nifters  to  come  to  Holland,  to  go  on  with  the  ne- 
gotiation, or  that  Pettecum  might  be  fuffered   to 
go  to  Paris,  to  fee  if  au  expedient  could  be  found  : 
2  and 
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and  the  States  confented  to  the  laft.  In  the  mean 
while,  King  Philip  published  a  Manifefto,  proteft- 
ing  againft  all  that  mould  be  tranfacted  at  the 
Hague,  to  his  prejudice ;  declaring  his  relblution 
to  adhere  to  his  faithful  Spaniards :  He  alio  named 
Plenipotentiaries,  to  go  in  his  name  to  the  treaty, 
who  gave  the  States  notice  of  their  powers  and  in- 
ftructions  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, they  gave  intimations ,  how  grateful 
King  Philip  would  be  to  him,  if  by  his  means  thefe 
his  defires  might  be  complied  with ;  as  the  like 
infinuations  had  been  often  made  by  the  French 
agents  :  But  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  meffage 
from  King  Philip,  nor  was  any  anfwer  given  to  it. 
Pettecum,  after  ibme  days  ft  ay  at  Paris,  came  back 
without  the  pretence  of  offering  any  expedient,  but 
brought  a  paper,  that  feemed  to  let  afide  the  pre- 
liminaries :  yet  it  fet  forth,  that  the  King  was 
willing  to  treat  on  the  foundation  of  the  concef- 
fions  made  in  them  to  the  allies  •,  and  that  the 
execution  of  all  the  articles  mould  begin  after  the 
ratification.  This  deftroyed  all  that  had  been  hi- 
therto done ;  and  the  diftinction,  the  King  had 
formerly  made,  between  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  partition  treaty,  (hewed  how  little  he  was  to  be 
relied  on  :  So  the  States  refolved  to  infift,  both  on 
the  preliminaries,  and  on  the  execution  of  them, 
betore  a  general  treaty  mould  be  opened.  By  this 
meffage,  all  thoughts  of  a  treaty  were  at  a  full 
Hand.  In  the  beginning  of  February  another  pro- 
ject was  fent,  which  was  an  amplification  of  that, 
brought  by  Pettecum  •,  only  the  reftoring  the  two 
Electors  was  infilled  on  as  a  preliminary,  as  alfo 
the  reftoring  the  upper  Palatinate  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria;  but  the  allies  ftill  infifted  on  the  for- 
mer preliminaries.  The  Court  of  France  feeing, 
that  the  States  were  not  to  be  wrought  on,  to  go 
off  from  the  preliminaries,  fent  another  meffage  to 
them,  that  the  King  agreed  to  all  the  preliminaries, 
except  the  thirty-ieventh  •,  and  if  they  would  con- 
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fent,    that  his  Minifters  fhould  come  and   confer 
with  them  upon  that  article,    he  did  not  doubt, 
but  what  fhould  be  propofed  from  him,  would  be 
to  their  fatisfaction.      This  ieemed  to  give  fome 
hopes,    fo  the  States   refolved   to  fend  the  paff- 
ports ;  but  they  forefaw  the  ill  effects,  of  fuffer- 
ing  the   French    Minifters    to    come    into    their 
country,  who,   by  their  agents,  were  every  where 
ftirring   up  the   people   again  ft   the   government, 
as  if  they  were   prolonging  the  war  without  ne- 
cefTity ;  ib  they  appointed   Gertruydenburg  to  be 
the  place,    to  which  the  French  Minifters   were 
to  come,    to  treat  with  the  deputies  they  mould 
fend  to  meet  them. 
Conferen-      The  Minifters   fent  by  France,  were   the  Mar- 
cesatGer- quis  d'Uxelles  and  the  abbot  de   Polignac ;    and 
truyden-    th0fe  fr0m   the  States    were    Buys  and   Vander- 
?'        duffen  :  The  conferences  began  in  March.     The 
French  propofed,  that  the  dominions  in  Italy,  with 
the  iflands,  mould  be  given  to  one  of  the  compe- 
titors for  the  Spanifh  Monarchy,  without  naming 
which ;  but   it  was   underftood,    that   they  meant 
King  Philip  :  The  Deputies  did  not  abfolutely  re- 
ject this ',    but  fhewed,    that  the    Emperor  would 
never  con  fent  to  parting  with  Naples,  nor  giving 
the  French  fuch  footing  in  Italy  ;  the  French  feem- 
ed  to  be  fenfible  of  this :  The  firft  conference  end- 
ed, upon  the  return  of  the  courier,    whom   they 
fent  to .  Versailles.     They  moved  for   another  con- 
ference •,  and  upon  feveral  propofitions,  there  were 
feveral  conferences  renewed.     The  King  of  France 
deiifted  from  the  demand  of  Naples,  but  infifted 
on  that  of  the  places  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany  :   At 
laft  they  defifted  from  that  too,    and  infifted  only 
on  Sicily  and  Sardinia  :  So.  now  the  partition  feem- 
ed  as  it  were  fettled.     Upon  which,  the  deputies 
of  the  States  preffed  the  Minifters  of  France  to 
give  them  foiid  afiurances  of  King  Philip's  quitting 
Spjin  and  the  Weft-Indies  -,  to  this  (upon  advertife- 
ment  given  to  the  Court  -of  France). they. anfwered, 
2  that 
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that  the  King  would  enter  into  meafures  with  them 
to  force  it.  Many  difficulties  were  ftarted,  about 
the  troops  to  be  imployed,  what  their  number 
fhould  be,  and  who  mould  command  them  j  all 
which  mewed  the  execution  would  prove  impracti- 
cable. Then  they  talked  of  a  fum  of  money,  to 
be  paid  annually  during  the  war  •,  and  here  new 
difficulties  arofe,  both  in  fettling  the  fum,  and  in 
fecuring  the  payment :  They  offered  the  bankers 
of  Paris  i  but  thefe  muft  all  break,  whenfoever 
the  King  had  a  mind  they  fhould  :  So  it  plainly  ap- 
peared, all  was  intended  only  to  divide  the  allies, 
by  this  offer  of  a  partition,  to  which  the  States 
confented ;  and  at  which,  the  French  hoped  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  would  have  been  provoked  againft 
them.  The  French  afked  an  affurance  of  the  de- 
puties, that  no  other  articles  fhould  be  infilled  on, 
but  thole  in  the  preliminaries  -,  this  the  deputies 
pofitively  refufed  •,  for  they  had,  by  one  of  the 
preliminaries,  referved  a  power  to  all  the  allies  to 
make  farther  demands,  when  a  general  treaty 
fhould  be  opened  •,  they  faid,  they  themfelves  would 
demand  no  more,  but  they  could  not  limit  the  reft, 
from  their  juft  demands.  This  was  another  ar- 
tifice, to  provoke  the  Empire,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  as  if  the  States  intended  to  force  them  to 
accept  of  fuch  a  peace,  as  they  mould  prefcribe : 
In  another  conference,  the  States  rejected  the  offer 
of  a  fum  of  money,  for  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Spain,  and  therefore  demanded,  that  the  French 
would  explain  themfelves  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  eva- 
cuating Spain  and  the  Welt- Indies,  in  favour  of 
King  Charles,  before  they  could  declare  their  in- 
tentions, with  relation  to  the  partition ;  and  added, 
that  all  further  conferences  would  be  to  no-  pur- 
pole,  till  that  was  done. 

The  French  were  now  refolved  to  break  off  the  All  came 
negotiation  •,    and  fo  they  were  pleafed  to  call  this  t0  n0  con. 
demand  of  the  States,  a  formal   rupture   of   the  clu"on- 
treaty  •,    and   upon  the  return  of  an  exprefs,  that 
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they  lent  to  Verfailles,  they  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  penfioner,  in  the  form  of  a  manifefto ;  and  fo 
returned  back  to  France,  in  the  end  of  July.  This 
is  the  account,  that  both  our  Minifters  here,  and 
the  States  have  publifhed  of  that  affair :  The 
French  have  publifhed  nothing ;  for  they  would 
not  own  to  the  Spaniards,  that  they  ever  entered 
upon  any  treaty,  for  a  partition  of  their  Monarchy, 
much  lefs  for  evacuating  Spain.  Whether  France 
did  ever  defign  any  thing,  by  all  this  negotia- 
tion, but  to  quiet  their  own  people,  and  to  amufe 
and  divide  the  allies,  is  yet  to  us  a  fecret ;  but  if 
they  ever  intended  a  peace,  the  reafon  of  their  go- 
ing off  from  it,  muft  have  been  the  account  they 
then  had  of  our  diffractions  in  England ;  which 
might  make  them  conclude,  that  we  could  not 
be  in  a  condicion  to  carry  on  the  war. 
A  change  The  Queen's  intentions  to  make  a  change  in  her 
of  !hcMi-  Miniftry  now  began  to  break  out •>  in  June  fhe 
niiiry  m  difmiffed  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  from  being  Se- 
cretary  of  State,  without  pretending  any  malever- 
iation  in  him,  and  gave  the  feals  to  the  Lord 
Dartmouth.  This  gave  the  alarm,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  but  the  Queen,  to  leffen  that,  faid 
to  her  fubjects  here,  in  particular  to  the  governors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  wrote  to  her  Minifters 
abroad,  that  they  ihould  affure  her  allies,  that  fhe 
would  make  no  other  changes ;  and  faid  this  her- 
felf  to  the  Minifter,  whom  the  States  had  here : 
All  thefe  concurred  to  exprefs  their  joy  in  this  re- 
folution,  and  joined  to  it  their  advice,  that  me 
would  not  diflolve  the  Parliament.  This  was  re- 
prefented  by  thofe,  who  had  never  been  verfed  in 
the  negotiations  of  Princes  in  an  alliance,  as  a  bold 
intruding  into  the  Queen's  councils  5  though  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  Princes  to  offer  mu- 
tual advices,  in  fuch  cafes.  Two  months  after  the 
change  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Queen  dil-: 
miffed  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  from  being  Lord. 
Treafurer,  and    put   the  treaiury  in.  commiilion  ; 
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Lord  Powlet  was  the  firft  in  form,  but  Mr.  Har- 
ley  was  the  perfon,  with  whom  the  fecret  was 
lodged  ;  and  it  was  vifible,  he  was  the  chief  Mi- 
nifter :  and  now  it  appeared,  that  a  total  change 
of  the  Miniftry,  and  the  diflblution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, were  relblved  on. 

In  the  mean  while  Sacheverel,  being  prefented  to  Sacheve- 
a  benefice  in  North  Wales,  went  down  to  take  pof- rels  Pro~ 
feffion  of  it ;  as  he  palled  through  the  countries,  ^-e  ,V° 
both  going  and  coming,  he  was  received  and  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  numbers,  and  entertained  with  jfuch 
magnificence,  that  our  Princes  in  their  progreftes 
have  not  been  more  run  after,  than  he  was :  Great 
fury  and  violence  appeared,  on  many  occafions, 
though  care  was  taken  to  give  his  followers  no  fort 
of  provocation  -3  he  was  looked  on  as  the  champion 
of  the  church  •,  and  he  fhewed  as  much  infolence  on 
that  occafion,  as  his  party  did  folly.  No  notice 
was  taken,  by  the  government,  of  all  thefe  riots ; 
they  were  rather  favoured  and  encouraged  than 
checked  ;  all  this  was  like  a  prelude  to  a  greater 
fcene,  that  was  to  be  acted  at  court.  The  Queen 
came  in  October  to  Council,  and  called  for  a  pro- 
clamation, diffolving  the  Parliament,  which  Har- 
court  (now  made  Attorney-General  in  the  room  of 
Montague,  who  had  quieted  that  poft)  had  prepar- 
ed :  when  it  was  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor  offered 
to  fpeak-,  but  the  Queen  rofe  up,  and  would  admit 
of  no  debate,  and  ordered  the  writs  for  a  new  Par- 
liament to  be  prepared.  At  that  time  Ihe  difmif- 
■  fed  the  Lord  Somers,  and  in  his  room  made  the 
Earl  of  Rochefter  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council : 
She  lent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  for  the  Lord 
Steward's  Staff,  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham •,  Mr.  Boyle  was  difmifled  from  being  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  and  Mr.  St.  John  had  the  feals :  The 
Earl  of  Derby  was  removed  from  being  Chancellor 
of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
the  Lord  Berkeley.  The  Lord  Chancellor  came, 
upon  all  thefe  removes,  and  delivered  up  the  Great 
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Seal  ;  the  Queen  did  not  look  for  this,  and  was  fur- 
prized  at  it ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  difpofe  of  it, 
fhe,  with  an  unufual  earneftnefs,  preffed  him  to  keep 
it  one  day  longer  ;  and  the  day  following,  fhe  hav- 
ing confidered  the  matter  with  her  favourites,  Mrs. 
Mafham  and  Mr.  Harley,  received  it  very  readily  •, 
and  it  was  foon  given  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt.     The 
Earl  of  Wharton  delivered  up  his  commiffion  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  •,  and  that  was  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond :    and  the  Earl  of  Orford, 
with  fome  of  the  CommilTioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
withdrew  from  that  board,  in  whofe  room  others 
were  put.     So  fudden,  and  fo  entire  a  change  of  the 
Miniftry,  is  fcarce  to  be  found  in  our  hiftory,  efpe- 
cially  where  men  of  great  abilities  had  ferved,  both 
with   zeal  and  fuccefs,  infomuch,  that  the  adrnini- 
ftration  of  all  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  their 
hands,  was  not  only   without  exception,  but  had 
raifed  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.     All  this  rofe 
purely  from  the  great  credit  of  the  new  favourites, 
and  the  Queen's  perfonal  diftafte  to  the  old  ones. 
The  Queen  was   much  delighted  with   all   thefe' 
changes,  and  feemed  to  think  fhe  was  freed  from 
the  chains  the  old  Miniftry  held  her  in  :  She  fpoke 
of  it  to  feveral  perfons  as  a  captivity,  fhe  had  been 
long  under.     The  Duke  of  Somerfet  had  very  much 
alienated   the  Queen  from  the  old  Miniftry,  and 
had  no  frriall  ftiare  in  their  difgrace;  but  he  was  (o 
difplealed  with  the  diftblution   of  the  Parliament, 
and  the  new  model  of  the  Miniftry,  that,  though  he 
continued  fome  time  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  he  re- 
fufed  to  fit  any  more  in  Council,  and  complained 
openly  of  the  artifices,  had  been  ufecl,  to  make  him 
inftrumental  to  other  people's  defigns,  which  he  did 
among  others  to  myfelf. 
The  dec-      The  next,  and  indeed  the  greateft  care  of  the  new'1 
tions  of     jvlj,niftry  waSj  ,-he  managing  the  elections  to  Parlia- 
mcnt        ment.     Unheard-of  methods  were  ufed  to  fecure 
mtn.        them ;  in  London,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  England* 
but  more  remarkably  in  the  great  cities,  there  was 
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a  vaft  concourfe  of  rude  multitudes  brought  toge- 
ther, who  behaved  themfelves  in  fo  boifterous  a 
manner,  that  it  was  not  fafe,  and  in  many  places 
not  poffible,  for  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  vote,  to 
come  and  give  their  votes  for  a  whig  •,  open  violence 
was  ufed  in  feveral  parts :  this  was  lb  general,  thro' 
the  whole  kingdom,  ail  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
was  vifible  the  thing  had  been  for  fome  time  con- 
certed, and  the  proper  methods  and  tools  had  been 
prepared  for  it.  The  clergy  had  a  great  fhare  in  this  •, 
for  befides  a  courfe,  for  fome  months,  of  inflaming 
fermons,  they  went  about  from  houfe  to  houfe,  pref- 
fing  their  people  to  mew,  on  this  great  occafion, 
their  zeal  for  the  church,  and  now  or  never  to  fave 
it :  They  alfo  told  them,  in  what  ill  hands  the 
Queen  had  been  kept,  as  in  captivity,  and  that 
it  was  a  charity,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  free  her 
from  the  power  the  late  Miniilry  exercifed  over  . 
her. 

While  the  poll  was  taken  in  London,  a  new 
com  million  for  the  lieutenancy  of  the  city  was  fent 
in  ;  by  which  a  great  change  was  made  ;  tories  were 
put  in,  and  whigs  were  left  out  j  in  a  word,  the 
practice  and  violence  ufed  now  in  elections,  went 
far  beyond  any  thing,  that  I  had  ever  known  in 
England :  And  by  fuch  means,  above  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  Members  returned  to  Parliament, 
may  at  any  time  be  packed  :  And,  if  free  elections 
are  necefiary  to  the  being  of  a  Parliament,  there  was 
great  reafon  to  doubt,  if  this  was  a  true  reprefenta- 
tive  duly  elected. 

The  Bank  was  the  body,  to  which  the  govern-  A  finking 
ment  of  late  had  recourfe,  and  was  always  readily  of  credit, 
furriihed  by  it;  but  their  credit  was  now  fo  funk, 
that  they  could  not  do  as  they  had  done  formerly ; 
actions,  that  fome  months  before  were  at  130, 
iunk  now  fo  low  as  to  95,  and  did  not  rife  above  10 1 
or  102,  all  the  following  winter.  The  new  Mini- 
iters  gave  it  out,  -that  they  would  act  moderately  at 
home,  and  fteadily  abroad,  maintain  our  alliances, 
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and  carry  on  the  war.     But  before  I  enter  on  the  {ef* 
fion  of  Parliament.     I  will  give  account  of  affairs 
abroad. 
Affairs  in     King  Philip  went  to  Arragon  to  his  army,  and  gave 
Spain.       it  out,  that  he  was  refolved  to  put  all  to  the  deciiion 
of  a  battle  with  King  Charles,  who  was  likewife 
come  to  head  his  army  •,  they  lay  fo  near  one  ano- 
ther* that  King  Philip  cannonaded  the  camp  of  his 
enemies,  but  his  men  were  beat  off  with  lofs,  and 
drew  away  to  a  greater  diftance ;  however,  before 
the  end  of  July,  there  was  an  action  of  great  impor- 
tance near  Almanara  :  The  main  body  of  King  Phi- 
lip's horfe   defigned   to  cut  off  a  part   of  King 
Charles's  foot,  that  was  feparated  from  the  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Stanhope  :  He  drew  his  whole  bo- 
dy together  ;  and  though  he  was  much  inferior  in 
number,  yet  he  fent  to  King  Charles  tor  orders,  to 
engage  the  enemy,     It  was  not. without  fome  diffi- 
culty, and  after  fome  re-iterated  preiling  inftances, 
that  he  got  leave  to  fall  on. 
The  battle      As  the   two  bodies  were  advancing  one  againft' 
of  Alma-   another,  Stanhope  rode  at  the  head  of  his  body,  and 
nara.         the  spanifh  General  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
troops :    The  two  Generals  began  the  action  •,  in 
which,  very  happily  for  Stanhope,  he  killed  the  Spa- 
niard :    And  his  men,  animated  with  the  example 
and  fuccefs  of  their  General,  fell  on  and  broke  the 
Spaniih  horfe  fo  entirely,  that  King  Philip  loft  the 
beft  part  of  his  cavalry  in  that  action  •,  upon  which, 
he  retired  towards  Saragoza-,  but  was  clofely  follow- 
ed by  King  Charles :  And  on  the  20th  of  Auguft, 
they  came  to  a  total  engagement,  which  ended  in 
an  entire  defeat :  And  by  this  means  Arragon  was 
again   in  King  Charles's  hands.     King  Philip  got 
off  with  a  very  fmallbody  to  Madrid,     But  he  foon 
left  it,  and  retired  with  all  the  tribunals  following 
him  to  Valladolid  ;  and  fent  his  Queen  and  fon  to 
Victoria.     Some  of  his  troops  got  off  in  fmail  bo- 
dies •,  and  thefe  were,  in  a  little  time  brought  toge- 
ther,   to  the  number  of  about  10000'  men;    the 
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troops,  that  they  had  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
.were  brought  to  join  them,  with  which  they  ibon 
made  up  the  face  of  an  army. 
,  King  Charles  made  all  the  hafte  he.  could  to  Ma-  K.Charles 
drid,  but  found  none  of  the  grandees  there  •>  and  it  atMadrid. 
appeared,  that  the  Caftilians  were  firmly  unit- 
ed to  King  Philip,  and  refolved  to  adhere  to 
him,  at  all  hazards.  The  King  of  France  now- 
mewed,  he  was  refolved  to  maintain  his  grandfon, 
fmce  if  he  had  ever  intended  to  do  it,  it  was  now 
very  eafy  to  oblige  him  to  evacuate  Spain.  On  the 
contrary,  he  fent  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  to  com- 
mand the  army  there-,  and  he  ordered  fome  troops 
to  march  into  Catalonia,  to  force  King  Charles  to 
come  back,  and  fecure  that  principality.  King 
Charles  continued  till  the  beginning  of  December 
in  Caftile.  In  all  that  time,  no  care  was  taken  by" 
the  allies,  to  fupply  or  fupport  him  :  We  were  lb 
engaged  in  our  party- matters  at .  home,  that  we 
feemed  to  take  no  thought  of  things  abroad,  and 
without  us  nothing  could  be  done:  The  court  of 
Vienna  was  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  from  a 
war,  like  to  break  out,  between  the  Grand  Seignior 
and  the  Czar,  that  they  would  not.  diminith  their 
army  in  Hungary.  After  King  Charles  left  his  ar- 
my, Starembergh  feemed  refolved  to  take  his  win-„ 
ter  Quarters  in  Caftile,  and  made  a  mew  of  fortify- 
ing Toledo  ;  but  for  want  of  provifion,  and  chiefly  - 
for  fear  that  his  retreat  to  Arragon  might  be  cut  off, 
he  refolved  to  march  back  to  the  Ebro  :  King  Phi- 
lip marched  after  him.  Starembergh  left  Stanhope 
fome  hours  march  behind  him,  and  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  an  unfortified  village,  called  Brihuega  : 
But  finding  King  Philip  was  near  him,  he  fent  his 
Aid  de  Camp  to  let  Starembergh  know  his  danger, 
and  to  defire  his  affiflance.  Starembergh  might  have 
come  in  time  to  have  faved  him  •,  but  he  moved  io 
flowly,  that  it  was  conjectured,  he  envied  the  glory 
Stanhope  had  got,  and  was  not  lorry  to  fee  it  eciipi- 
ed  •,  and  therefore  made  not  that  hafte,  he  might 
and  ought  to  have  done.  Stanhope 
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Stanhope  and  his  men  caft  up  entrenchments* 
and  defended  thefe  very  bravely,  as  long  as  their 
f'yM?ulc  powder  lafted-,  but  in  conclufion  they  were  forced' 
Viciofa  to  Surrender  themfelves  prifoner's  of  war :  Some 
hours  after  that,  Starembergh  came  up;  and  though 
the  enemy  were  more  than  double  his  number,  yet 
he  attacked  them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  defeat- 
ed them  quite,  killed  7000  of  their  men,  took  their 
cannon  and  baggage,  and  ftaid  a  whole  day  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  enemy  drew  back  \  but  Sta- 
rembergh had  fuffered  fo  much  in  the  action,  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  purfue  them  ;  nor  could 
he  carry  off  their  cannon  for  want  of  horfes  -,  but 
he  nailed  them  up,  and  by  (low  marches  got  to  Sa- 
ragoza,  the  enemy  not  thinking  it  convenient  to 
give  him  any  difturbance.  As  he  did  not  judge  it 
fafe  to  ftay  long  in  Arragon,  fo,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  he  marched  into  Catalonia ;  but  his 
army  had  fuffered  fo  much,  both  in  the  laft  action 
at  Villa  Viciofa,  and  in  the  march,  that  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  venture  on  raifing  the  fiege  of  Gi- 
ronne :,  which  was  then  carried  on  by  the  Duke  of 
Noailles  :  And  no  relief  coming,  thegarrifon,  after 
a  brave  defence,  was  forced  to  capitulate ;  and  by 
this  means  Catalonia  was  open  to  the  enemy  on  all 
fides. 
The  dif-  The  Spanifh  grandees  feemed  to  be  in  fome  ap- 
grace  of    prehenfions,  of  their  being  given  up  by  the  French  ; 

of l/df C  anc*  t^iere  was  a  fu*Pci°n  °*  f°me  caballing  among 
Celi.  them  :  Upon  which,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
King  Philip's  chief  Minifter,  was  fent  a  clofe  prifo- 
ner  to  the  caftle  of  Segovia,  and  was  kept  there  very 
ftrictly,  none  being  admitted  to  fpeak  to  him  :  Pie 
was  not  brought  to  any  examination  ;  but  after  he 
had  been  for  fome  months  in  prifon,  being  often 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  at  laft 
given  out,  that  he  died  in  prifon,  not  without  the 
fufpicion  of  ill  practices.  Nothing  patted  on  the 
fide  of  Piedmont,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  complaining 
ftill  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  upon  that  relufing  to 
act  vigoroufly.  Alter 
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After  Doway  was  taken,  our  army  fate  down    1710. 
before  Bethune  -,  and  that  fiege  held  them  a  month,  ' — -v— -» 
at  the    end   of  which  the  garrifon    capitulated :  Bethune, 
And  our  army  fate  down  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  gt>  ye™at 
before  Aire  and  St.  Venant,  to  fecure  the  head  of  are  taken. 
the  Lys.     St.  Venant  was  taken  in  a  few  weeks ; 
but  the  marfhy  ground  about  Aire,  made  that  a 
flower  work :  fo  that  the  fiege  continued  there  about 
two  months,  before  the  garrifon  capitulated.     This 
campaign,  though  not  of  fuch  luftre  as  the  former, 
becaufe  no  battle  was  fought,  yet  was  by  military 
men  looked  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  one  in  this 
refpect,  that  our  men  were  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  days  in  open  trenches  ;  which  was  faid  to  be 
a  thing  without  example.     During  thefe  fieges,  the 
French  army  ported  themfelves  in  fure  camps ;  but 
did  not  ftir  out  of  them  ;  and  it  was  not  poffible  to 
engage  them  into  any  action.     Nothing  considerable 
palled  on  the  Rhine,  they  being  equally  unable  to 
enter  upon  action  on  both  fides. 

The  Czar  carried  on  the  war  in  Livonia  with  Affairs  In 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  took  both  Riga  and  Revel ;  theNorth. 
and  to  add  to  the  miferies  of  Sweden,  a  great  plague 
fwept  away  many  of  their  people.  Sweden  itfelf 
was  left  expofed  to  the  Danes  and  the  Czar  -,  but 
their  dominions  in  Germany  were  fecured  by  the 
guaranty  of  the  allies  :  Yet,  though  the  government 
of  Sweden  did  accept  of  this  provifionally,  till  the 
King's  pleafure  mould  be  known,  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  way 
to  it. 

I  come  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  feffion  of  The  new 
Parliament,  which  was  opened  the  25th  of  Novem-  Farlia- 
ber :  The  Queen,  in  her  ipeech,  took  no  notice  of rnent  °~ 
the  fuccefTes  of  this  campaign,  as  fhe  had  always  pwXi 
done  in  her  former  fpeeches ;  and  inftead  of  pro- 
mifing  to  maintain   the   toleration,    fhe   faid    fhe 
would  maintain  the  indulgence  granted  by  law  to 
fcrupuious  conferences ;  this  change  of  phrafe  into 
Sacheverel's  language  was  much  cbferved.     The    , 
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Lords  made  an  addrefs  of  an  odd  compofition  to 
her,  which  (hewed  it  was  not  drawn  by  thofe,  who 
had  penned  their  former  addreffes :  Inftead  of  pro- 
mifing,  that  they  would  do  all  that  was  poflible, 
they  only  promifed  to  do  all  that  was  realbnable, 
which  feemed  to  import  a  limitation,  as  if  they  had 
apprehended,  that  unreafonable  things  might  be 
afked  of  them  :  And  the  conclufion  was  in  a  very 
cold  ftrain  of  rhetorick ;  they  ended  with  faying, 
"  They  had  no  more  to  add."  The  Commons  were 
more  hearty  in  their  addrefs ;  and  in  the  end  of  it, 
they  reflected  on  fome  late  practices  againlt  the 
church  and  ftate.  Bromley  was  chofen  fpeaker 
without  any  oppofition  •,  there  were  few  whigS!  re- 
turned, againft  whom  petitions  were  not  offered  ; 
there  were  in  all  about  an  hundred ;  and  by  the  firft 
fteps,  the  majority  made  it  appear,  that  they  in- 
tended to  clear  the  houfe  of  all,  who  were  fufpected 
to  be  whigs.  They  paffed  the  bill  for  four  mil- 
lings in  the  pound,  before  the  fhort  recefs  at 
Chriitmas. 

171 1.  During  that  time,  the  news  came  of  the  ill  fuc- 
t— - v^— »  cefs  in  Spain  ;  and  this  giving  a  handle  to  examine 
The  con-  jnt0  that  part  of  our  conduct,  the  Queen  was  ad- 
dudl  in      v-fe(j  t0  jay  foQ^  Qn  -t .  ^  without  flaying  till  fhe 

fured  by  heard  from  her  own  Minifters  or  her  allies,  as  was 
the  Lords,  ufual,  fhe  laid  the  matter  before  the  Parliament,  as 
the  publick  news  brought  it  from  Paris ;  which  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  falfe  in  many  particulars  ; 
and  told  them,  what  orders  fhe  had  given  upon  it, 
of  which  fhe  hoped  they  would  approve.  This  was 
a  mean  expreffion  from  the  fovereign,  not  ufed  in 
former  meffages ;  and  feemed  to  be  below  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown.  She  ordered  fome  regiments  to 
be  carried  over  to  Spain,  and  named  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  to  go  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  prefs 
them  to  join  in  the  moll  effectual  meafures,  for  fup- 
porting  King  Charles  there.  The  Lords,  in  their 
anfwer  to  this  mejftage,  promifed  that  they  would 
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examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  to  fee 
if  there  had  been  any  mifmanagement,  in  any  part 
of  it :    And  they  entred  immediately  into  that  en- 
quiry.   They  began  it  with  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen, 
to  delay  the  difpatch  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
till  the  Houfe  might  receive  from  him  fuch  informa- 
tions of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  as  he  could  give  them. 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  he  gave  the  Houfe  a 
long  recital  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  loading  the  Earl 
of  Gallway  with  all  the  mifcarriages  in  that  war. 
And  in  particular  he  faid,  that  in  a  council  of  war 
in  Valencia,  in  the  middle  of  January  1706-7,  the 
Earl  of  Gallway  had  preffed  the  pufhing  an  offen- 
five  war  for  that  year ;  and  that  the  Lord  Tyrawly 
and  Stanhope  had  concurred  with  him   in  that : 
Whereas  he  himfelf  was  for  lying  on  a  defenfive  war 
for  that  year  in  Spain  :  He  faid,  this  refolution  was 
carried  by  thofe  three,  againft  the  King  of  Spain's 
own  mind ;  and  he  imputed  all  the  misfortunes  that 
followed    in   Spain,    to  this  refolution    fo    taken. 
Stanhope  had  given  an  account  of  the  debates  in  that 
Council   to  the  Queen  •,    and  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land,   in  anfwer  to  his  letter,    had  wrote  by  the 
Queen's  order,  that  me  approved  of  their  preding 
for  an  offenfive  war  ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  per- 
bft:  in  that.     The  Earl  of  Sunderland  faid,  in  that 
letter,  that  the  Queen  took  notice,  that  they  three 
(meaning  the  Earl  of  Gallway,  Lord  Tyrawly,  and 
Stanhope)  were  the  only  perfons  that  were  for  acting 
offensively  :  And  that  little  regard  was  to  be  had  to 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  oppofition.     Upon  the 
ftrength  of  this  letter  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  af- 
firmed, that  the  whole  Council  of  War  was  againft 
an  offenfive  war :  He  laid  the  blame,   not  only  of 
the  battle  of  Aimanza,    and  all  that  followed  in 
Spain,  upon  thofe  refolutions,  but  likewife  the  mif- 
carriage  of  the  defign  on  Toulon :  for  he  told  them 
of  a  great  defign,  he  had  concerted  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,    and  of  the  ufe  that  might  have  been 
made  of  fome  of  the  troops  in  Spain,  if  a  defenfive 
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171  r.    war  had  been  agreed  to  there.     The  Earl  of  Gall- 
way  and  the  Lord  Tyrawly  were  fent  for  ;  and  they 
were  afked  an  account  of  that  Council  at  Valencia : 
They  faid,    there  were  many  Councils  held  there 
about  that  time  •,  and  that  both  the  Portugueze  Am- 
baffador  and  General,  and  the  Envoy  of  the  States 
agreed  with  them  in  their  opinions,  for  an  ofren- 
five  war-,    and  they  named  fome  Spaniards,  that 
were  of  the   fame  mind :  They  alfo  faid,  that  all 
along,  even  to  the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  all  their 
refolutions,   the  majority  of  the  Council  of  War 
voted  for  every  thing  that  was  done,  and  that  they 
were  directed  to  perfift  in  their  opinions,  by  letters 
wrote  to  them,  in  the  Queen's  name,  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  :  That  as  to  the  words,  in  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland's  letter,  that  fpoke  of  them,  as  the 
only  perfons  that  were  of  that  opinion ;  thefe  were 
underftood   by  them,    as  belonging   only   to  the 
Queen's  fubjects,  and  that  they  related  more  im- 
mediately to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  oppof- 
ed  that  refolution,  but  not  to  the  reft  of  the  Council 
of  War;   for  the  majority  of  them  was  of  their 
mind. 

The  Earl  of  Gallway  gave  in  two  papers  •,  the 
one  related  to  his  own  conduct  in  Spain ;  the  other 
was  an  anfwer  to  the  relation  given  in  writing  by 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  The  Houfe  of  Lords 
was  fo  difpofed,  that  the  majority  believed  every 
thing  that  was  faid  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough ; 
and  it  was  carried,  that  his  account  was  honourable, 
faithful,  and  juft ;  and  that  all  the  misfortunes  in 
Spain  were  the  effect  and  confequence  of  thofe  re- 
folutions, taken  in  the  middle  of  January. 

From  this  cenfure  on  the  Earl  of  Gallway,  the 
debate  was  carried  to  that,  which  was  chiefly  aimed 
at,  to  put  a  cenfure  on  the  Miniftry  here.  So  it 
was  moved,  that  an  addrefs  mould  be  made  to  the 
Queen,  to  free  thofe,  who  were  under  an  oath  of 
iecrecy,  from  that  tie,  that  a  full  account  might  be 
laid  before  the  Houfe,  of  all  their  confutations : 
1  The 
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The  Queen  granted  this  readily ;  and  came  to  the 
Houfe,  which  was  underflood  to  be  on  defign  to 
favour  that,  which  was  aimed  at.  Upon  this  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earls  of  Godolphin 
and  Sunderland,  and  the  Lord  Cowper  fhewed  that, 
confidering  the  force  fent  over  to  Spain  under  the 
Lord  Rivers,  they  thought  an  offenfive  war  was 
advifeable  •,  that  the  expence  of  that  war  was  fo 
great,  and  the  profpect  was  fo  promiiing,  that  they 
could  not  but  think  an  offenfive  war  neceffary  ;  and 
that  to  advife  a  defenfive  one,  would  have  made 
them  liable  to  a  juft  cenfure,  as  defigning  to  pro- 
tract the  war.  The  defign  on  Toulon  was  no  way 
intermixed  with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  fancied  he  was  in  that  fecret,  and 
had  indeed  propofed  the  bringing  over  fome  troops 
from  Spain  on  that  defign,  and  had  offered  a 
icheme  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  that  was 
mentioned,  and  had  fent  that  over  to  England. 
But  though  the  Duke  of  Savoy  fuffered  that  Lord 
to  amufe  himfelf,  with  his  own  project,  which  he 
had  concerted  for  the  attempt  on  Toulon  ;  that 
Duke  had  declared  he  would  not  undertake  it,  if 
it  was  not  managed  with  the  utmofi;  fecrecy,  which 
was  facredly  kept,  and  communicated  only  to  thofe, 
to  whom  it  muft  be  trufted  for  the  execution  of  it. 
No  troops  from  Spain  were  to  be  imployed  in  that 
fervice,  nor  did  it  mifcarry  for  want  of  men.  Thefe 
Lords  farther  faid,  they  gave  their  opinions  in 
council,  according  to  the  bed  of  their  judgment  , 
their  intentions  were  very  fin-cere,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  Queen,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  con- 
clufion.  Yet  a  vote  paffed,  that  they  were  to 
blame  for  advifing  an  offenfive  war  in  Spain,  upon 
which  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Almanza  followed  ; 
and  that  this  occafioned  the  mifcarrying  of  the  de- 
fign upon  Toulon. 

Here  was  a  new  and  ftrange  precedent,  of  cen-  ReSefli- 
furing  a  refolution  taken  in  council ;  and  of  denting  ons  made, 
the  Queen  to  order  all,  that  had  oaffed  in  council,  to  0l 
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be  laid  before  the  Houfe  :  In  all  the  hot  debates  in 
King  Charles  the  Fir  It's  reign,  in  which  many  refolu- 
tions  taken  in  council  were  juftly  cenfurable,  yet 
the  palling  any  cenfure  on  them  was  never  attempt- 
ed by  men,  who  were  no  way  partial  in  favour  of 
the  prerogative  :    But  they  underftood  well  what 
our  conftitution  was  in  that  point  :  A  refolution  in 
council  was  only  the  Sovereign's  act,  who,  upon 
hearing  his  counsellors  deliver  their  opinions,  forms 
his  own  refolution :  A  counfellor  may  indeed  be 
liable  to  cenfure,  for  what  he  may  fay  at  that  board  * 
but  the  refolution  taken  there  has   been  hitherto 
treated  with  a  filent  refpecl :  But  by  this  prece- 
dent, it  will  be  hereafter  fubjedt  to  a  parliamen- 
tary enquiry.    The  Queen  was  fo  defirous  to  have  a 
cenfure  fixed  on  her  former  miniftry,    that  fhe  did 
not  enough  confider  the  wound  given  to  the  pre- 
rogative, by  the  way  in  which  it  was  done. 

After  this  was  over,  another  enquiry  was  made 
into  the  force  we  had  in  Spain,    at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Almanza  ;    and  it  was  found  not  to  ex- 
ceed 14000  men,  though  the  Parliament  had  voted 
29000  for  the  war  in  Spain.     This  feemed  to  be  a 
crying  thing.;    tragical   declamations    were   made 
upon  it  :  But  in  truth  that  vote  had  paffed  here 
only  in  the  January  before  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
which  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  April.     Now  it 
was  not  poffible  to  levy  and  tranfport  men  in  fq 
jfhort  a  time  :    It  was  made  appear,  that ,  all  the 
money,  given  by  the  Parliament  for  that  fervice, 
was  ifTued  out  and  applied  to  it,  and  that  extraor- 
^  dinary  diligence  was  ufed,  both  hr  forwarding  the 
levies  and  in  their  transportation  :    They  were  fent 
from  Ireland,  the  paffage  from  thence  being  both 
fafeit  and  quicker!.      All  this,   and  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  fame  purpofe,  was  faid  :    But  it  Signi- 
fied nothing  •,  for  when  refolutions  are  taken  up 
beforehand,  the  debating  concerning  them  is  only  a 
piece  of  form,    ufed  to  come  at  the  queftion  with 
lorne  decency :  And  there  was  fo  little  of  that  ob- 
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ferved  at  this  time,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
faid  in  plain  words,  that  they  had  the  majority, 
and  would  make  ufe  of  it,  as  he  had  obferved'done 
by  others,  when  they  had  it  on  their  fide.  So, 
though  no  examination  had  been  made,  but  into 
that  fingle  point  of  the  numbers  at  Almanza,  they 
came  to  a  general  vote,  that  the  late  Miniftry  had 
been  negligent,  in  the  management  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  nation ;  and 
they  then  ordered  all  their  proceedings  and  votes  to 
be  put  in  an  addrefs,  and  laid  before  the  Queen  : 
And  though  they  had  made  no  enquiry  into  the: 
expence  of  that  war,  nor  into  the  application  of  the' 
money,  given  by  the  Parliament  for  it,  yet  in  their 
addrefs  they  mentioned  the  great  profufion  of  mo- 
ney in  that  fervice.  This  they  thought  would  touch 
the  nation  very  fenfibly';  and  they  hoped  the  thing 
would  be  eafily  believed  on  their  word.  Protefts  were 
made  againft  every  vote,  in  the  whole  progrefs  of 
this  matter  :  Some  of  thefe  carried  fuch  reflections, 
on  the  votes  of  theHouie,  that  they  were  expunged. 

I  never  faw  any  thing  carried  on,  in  the  Houfe  A  flrange 
of  Lords,  fo  little  to  their  honour  as  this  was  ;  way  of 
fome,  who  voted  with  the  reft,  feemed  aihamed  Proceed° 
of  it :  They  faid,  fomewhat  was  to  be  done,  to 
juftify  the  Queen's  change  of  the  Miniftry  ;  and 
every  thing  elfewhere  had  been  fo  well  conducted, 
as  to  be  above  all  cenfure :  So  the  misfortune  of 
Almanza,  being  a  vifibie  thing,  they  refolved  to 
lay  the  load  there.  The  management  of  the  pub- 
lick  treafure  was  exact  and  unexceptionable  :  So 
that  the  fingle  misfortune  of  the  whole  war  was  to 
be  magnified  •,  fome  were  more  eafily  drawn  to 
concur  in  thefe  votes,  becaufe  by  the  act  of  grace, 
all  thofe,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  admini- 
ftration,  were  covered  from  profecution  and  punifh- 
ment :  So  this  was  reprefented  to  fome,  as  a  com- 
pliment that  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
Queen,  and  by  which  no  perfon  could  be  hurt. 
They  loaded  fingly  the  Earl  of  Gallway,  with'  the 
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lofs  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  though  it  was  re- 
folved  on  in  a  council  of  war,  and  he  had  behaved 
himfelf  in  it,  with  all  the  bravery  and  conduct 
that  could  be  expected  from  a  great  General, 
and  had  made  a  good  retreat,  and  fecured  Ca- 
talonia with  inexpreflfible  diligence.  They  alfo 
cenfured  him  for  not  infifting  on  the  point  of  ho- 
nour, in  the  precedence  to  be  given  to  the  Eng-- 
liih  troops,  as  foon  as  the  Portugueze  army  entered 
into  Spain  :  But,  by  our  treaty  with  that  Crown, 
the  army  was  to  be  commanded  by  a  Portugueze 
General  \  fo  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  the 
order  of  the  army  :  If  he  had  made  the  lead  ftrug- 
gle  about  it,  the  Portugueze,  who  were  not  eafily 
prevailed  on  to  enter  into  Spain,  would  have  gladly 
enough  laid  hold  of  any  occafion,  which  fuch  a 
difpute  would  have  given  them,  and  have  turned 
back  upon  it  :  And  fo  by  his  infilling  on  fuch  a. 
punctilio,  the  whole  defign  would  have  been  loft. 
We  had  likewife,  in  our  treaty  with  them,  yielded 
exprefsly  the  point  of  the  flag  in  thofe  feas,  for 
which  alone,  on  other  occafions,  we  have  engaged 
in  wars  ;  fo  he  had  no  reafon  to  conteft  a  lefTer 
point  :  Yet  a  cenfure  was  likewife  laid  on  this. 
And  this  was  the  conclufion  of  the  enquiries,  made 
by  the  Houfe  of  Lords  this  fefiion. 
gome  Harley,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  led  them 

abufes       to  enquire  into  fome  abufes  in  the  victualling  the 
cenfured    navv  ;    They  had  been  publickly  practifed  for  ma- 
^    r    r  ny  years,  fome  have  laid  ever  fince  the  reftoration : 
Commons  The  abufe  was  vifible,  but  connived  at,  that  feveral 
expences  might  be  anfwered  that  way  :  Some  have 
faid,  that  the  Captains  tables  were  kept  out  of  the 
gain  made  in  it.    Yet  a  member  of  the  Houfe,  who 
was  a  whig,  was  complained  of  for  this,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Houfe  ;  and  a  profecution  was  ordered 
againfthim:  But  the  abufe  goes  on  dill,  as  avowedly, 
as  ever ;  here  was  a  fhew  of  zeal,  and  a  feeming 
difcovery  of  fraudulent  practices3  by  which  the  na- 
tion was  deceived. 
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The  money  did  not  come  into  the  Treafury  fo 
readily  as  formerly,  neither  upon  the  act  of  four 
(hillings  in  the  pound,  nor  on  the  duty  laid  on  Supplies 
malt :    So,  to  raife.a  quick  fupply,  there  were  two  ^war. 
bills  paCTed,  for  .railing  three  millions  and  a  half  by 
two  lotteries,  the  firft  of  .1,500,0001.  and  the  fe- 
cond  of  two  millions,  to  be  paid  back  in  thirty-two 
years ;  and  for  a  fund,  to  anfwer  this,  duties  were 
laid  on  hops,  candles,  leather,  cards  and  dice,  and 
on  the  poftage  on  letters.     In  one  branch  of  this, 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  leemed  to  break  in  upon  a 
rule,  that  had  hitherto   palled  for  a  facred  one. 
When  the  duty  upon  leather  was  firft  propofed,  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority,  and  fo,  by  their  ufual 
orders,  it  was  not  to  be  offered  again,  during  that 
feffion  :  But  after  a  little  practice  upon  fome  mem- 
bers, the  fame  duty  was  propofed,  with  this  varia- 
tion,   that  fkins  and  tanned   hides  jfhould  be  fo 
charged  •,  this  was  leather  in  another  name.     The 
lotteries  were  foon  filled  up  ;   fo,  by  this  means, 
money  came  into  the  Treafury  :  And  indeed  this 
method  has  never  yet  failed  of  railing  a  fpeedy  fup- 
ply.    There  was  no  more  afked,  though  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  leffion,  the  Houfe  had  voted  a,  mil- 
lion more,  than   thefe  bills  amounted ,  to  ;  which 
made  fome  conclude,  there  was  a  lecret  negotiation 
a.nd  profpect  of  a  peace. 

As  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  involved  in  The  Duke 
the  general  cenfure  parTed  on  the  former  Miniftry,  ?f  Mar*~ 
fo  he  had  not  the  ufual  compliment  of  thanks  for  ft°™com- 
the  fuccefTes  of  the  former  campaign  :  When  that  manded 
was  moved  in  the  Houfe  of  .Lords,  it  was  oppofed  our  ar- 
with  fuch  eagernefs  by  the  Duke,  of  Argyle  and  mies> 
others,  that  it  was  let  fail  :    For  this  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough   was  prepared  by  the  Queen  •,  who, 
upon  his  coming  over,  told  him  that  he  was  not  to 
expect  the  thanks  of  the  two  Houfes,  as  had  been 
formerly  :    She  added,  that  fhe  expected  he  ihould 
Jive  well  with  her  Minifters,  but  did  not  think  fit 
£0  fay  any  thing  of  the  reafons  fhe  had,  for  making 
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thofe  changes  in  her  Miniftry.  Yet  he  mewed  no 
refentments,  for  all  the  ill  ufage  he  met  with  ;  and, 
having  been  much  prefled  by  the  States  and  our 
other  Allies,  to  continue  in  the  command  of  the 
army,  he  told  me,  upon  that  account,  he  refolved 
to  be  patient,  and  to  fubmit  to  every  thing,  in  or- 
der to  the  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  finding  the 
Queen's  preporfeffion  againft  his  Dutchefs  was  not 
to  be  overcome,  he  carried  a  furrender  of  all  her 
places  to  the  Queen  :  She  was  Groom  of  the  Stole, 
had  the  Robes,  and  the  Privy  Purfe,  in  all  which, 
fhe  had  ferved  with  great  ceconomy  and  fidelity  to 
the  Queen,  and  juftice  to  thofe,  who  dealt  with 
the  Crown.  The  Dutchefs  of  Somerfet  had  the 
two  firft  of  thefe  employments,  and  Mrs.  Maiham 
had  the  laft. 
Com-  The  Houfe  of  Commons  found  the  encourage - 

pkmts      ment  given  the  Palatines,  was  fo  difpleafing  to  the 
upontne  ,  °     ,        ,  ,       \  .  r  ° 

favour      people,  that  they  ordered  a  committee  to  examine 

Ihewed  into  that  matter.  The  truth  of  this  ftory  was, 
the  Pala.  that  in  the  year  1708,  about  fifty  Palatines,  who 
tmes.  were  Lutherans,  and  were  ruined,  came  over  to 
England  :  Thefe  were  fo  effectually  recommended 
to  Prince  George's  chaplains,  that  the  Queen  al- 
lowed them  a  fhilling  a-day,  and  took  care  to  have 
them  tranfported  to  the  plantations:  They,  ra- 
vifhed  with  this  good  reception,  wrote  over  fuch  an 
account  of  it,  as  occafioned  a  general  difpofition 
among  all  the  poor  of  that  country  to  come  over, 
in  fearch  of  better  fortunes  :  And  fome  of  our 
merchants,  who  were  concerned  in  the  plantations, 
and  knew  the  advantage  of  bringing  over  great 
numbers  to  people  thofe  defert  countries,  encou- 
raged them  with  the  promifes  of  lands  and  fettle- 
ments  there.  This  being  printed,  and  fpread 
through  thofe  parts,  they  came  to  Holland  in  great 
bodies  :  The  Anabaptifts  there  were  particularly 
helpful  to  them,  both  in  fubfifting  thofe  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  tranfporting  them  to  England.  Upon 
their  coming  over,  the  Queen  relieved  them   at 
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firft;  and  great  charities  were  fent  to  fupport  them*. 
All  the  tories  declared  againft  the  good  reception 
that  was  given  them,  as  much  as  the  whigs  ap- 
proved of  it.  It  happened  at  a  bad  feafon,  for 
bread  was  then  fold  at  double  the  ordinary  price  ; 
fo  the  poor  complained,  that  fuch  charities  went  to 
fupport  ftrangers,  when  they  needed  them  fo  much : 
The  time  of  our  fleet's  failing  to  the  plantations 
was  likewife  at  a  great  diftance.  The  Palatines  ex- 
pected to  be  all  kept  together  in  a  colony,  and  be- 
came very  uneaiy,  when  they  faw  that  could  not  be 
compaffed  :  Some  of  them  were  both  unactive  and 
mutinous  ;  and  diis  heightened  the  outcry  againft 
them  :  Some  Papifts  mixed  among  them,  and 
came  over  with  them  -,  but  they  were  prefently  fent 
back.  Great  numbers  were  fent  to  Ireland  ;  but 
molt  of  them  to  the  plantations  in  North  America, 
where  it  is  believed  their  induftry  will  quickly  turn 
to  a  good  account.  The  defign  was  now  formed, 
to  load  the  late  Administration  all  that  was  poffi- 
ble  ;  fo  it  was  pretended,  that  in  all  that  affair, 
there  was  a  defign  againft  the  Church,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  numbers  and  ftrength  of  the  DhTenters. 
It  has  indeed  paffed  for  an  eftablifhed  maxim,  in 
all  ages,  and  in  all  governments,  that  the  drawing 
of  numbers  of  people  to  any  nation,  did  increafe 
its  intrinfick  ftrength  ;  which  is  .only  to  be  mea- 
fured,  by  the  multitude  of  the  people,  that  inhabit 
and  cultivate  it :  Yet  the  Houfe  of  Commons  came 
to  a  fudden  vote,  that  thofe  who  had  encouraged 
and  brought  over  the  Palatines,  were  enemies  to 
the  nation  :  And,  becaufe  a  letter,  wrote  by  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  in  the  Queen's  name,  to  the 
council  of  trade,  was  laid  before  them,  by  which 
they  were  ordered  to  confider  of  the  belt  methods  of 
difpofing  of  them,  it  was  moved  to  lay  the  load  of 
that  matter  on  him,  in  fome  fevere  votes :  Yet 
this  was  put  off  for  that  time  ;  and  afterwards 
by  feveral  adjournments  delay'd,  till  at  laft  it  v/as 
let  fall 
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But  while  the  heat,  raifed  by  this  enquiry,  was 
kept  up  •,  the  Commons  pafs'd  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
A  bill  to    a£  £or  a  generci  naturalization   of  all   Proteftants, 
general1110  wmcn  had  pafs'd   two  years  before  •,    pretending 
naturaliza-  that  it  gave  the  encouragement  to  the  Palatines  to 
tion  re-      come  over,  tho'  none  of  them  had  made  ufe  of  that 
jetted  by   ac^.}  [n  order  to   their  naturalization.      This  was 
theLor   'fent  up  to   the   Lords-,  and  the  Lord   Guernfey, 
and  fome  others,    entertained  them  with  tragical 
declamations  on  the  fubject  •,  yet,    upon  the  firft 
reading  of  the  Bill,  it  was  rejected.     A  bill,  that 
was  formerly  often  attempted,  for  difabling  mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  hold  places  had 
the  fame  fate. 
A  bill  qua-      Another  bill,  for  qualifying  members,  by  hav- 
lifying       ing  600  /.  a-year  for  a  knight  of  the  ihire,   and 
members    g0o/.  a-year  for  a  burgefs,  fucceeded  better  :  The 
fen  Caffed"  ^efign  °f  tnis  was  t0  exclude  courtiers,  military 
'  men,  and  merchants,    from  fitting  in   the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  in  hopes  that  this  being  fettled,  the 
land  intereft  would  be  the  prevailing  confideration, 
in  all  their  confultations.      They  did   not  extend 
thefe  qualifications  to  Scotland  ;  it  being  pretended 
that  eftates  there  being  generally  fmall,    it  would 
not  be  eafy  to  find  men  fo  qualified,  capable   to 
ferve.     This  was  thought  to  ftrike  at  an  efiential 
part  of  our  conflitution,  touching  the  freedom  of 
elections  :  And  it  had  been,  as  often  as  it  was  at- 
tempted, oppofed  by  the  Miniftry,  though  it  had 
a  fair  appearance  of  fecuring  liberty,  when  all  was 
lodged  with  men  of  eftates :  Yet  our  gentry  was 
become  fo  ignorant,    and  fo  corrupt,   that  many 
apprehended  the  ill  effects  of  this;  and  that  the  in- 
tereft of  trade,  which  indeed  fupports  that  of  the 
land,  would  neither  be  underftood  nor  regarded. 
But  the  new  Minifters  refolved  to  be  popular  with 
thofe  who  promoted  it ;  fo  it  paffed,  and  was  much 
magnified,  as  a  main  part  of  our  fecurity  for  the 
future* 
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Another  bill  pafTed,  not  much  to  the  honour  of 
thofe  who  promoted  it,  for  the  importation  of  the 
French  wine  :  The  intereft  of  the  nation  lay  againft  £n  a&  for 
this  fo  vifibly,  that  nothing  but  the  delicate  pa-  w^c 
lates  of  thofe,  who  loved  that  liquor,  could  have 
carried  fuch  a  motion  through  the  two  houfes.  But, 
though  the  bill  pafs'd,  it  was  like  to  have  no  ef- 
fect :  For  it  was  provided,  that  the  wine  mould 
be  imported  in  neutral  vefTels  ;  and  the  King  of 
France  had  forbid  it  to  be  exported,  in  any  veflels 
but  his  own  :  it  feems  he  reckoned,  that  our  de- 
fire  of  drinking  his  wine,  would  carry  us  to  take 
it  on  fuch  terms,  as  he  mould  prefcribe.  In  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  there  appeared  a  new  combi- 
nation of  tories,  of  the  higheft  form,  who  thought 
the  court  was  yet  in  fome  management  with  the 
whigs,  and  did  not  come  up  to  their  heighth, 
which  they  imputed  to  Mr.  Harley  ;  fo  they  be- 
gan to  form  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  him,  and  ex- 
prefled  their  jealoufy  of  him  on  feveral  occafions, 
ibmetimes  publickly.  But  an  odd  accident,  that  An  at- 
had  almoft  been  fatal,  proved  happy  to  him  ;  it  tempt  on 
fell  out  on  the  8th  of  March  the  day  of  the  Queen's  q"^7 
acceffion  to  the  Crown :  One  Guifcard,  who  was 
an  abbot  in  France,  had  for  fome  enormous  crimes 
made  his  efcape  out  of  that  kingdom  •,  he  printed 
a  formal  ftory  of  a  defign  he  was  laying,  to  raife  a 
general  infurrection  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France 
(in  conjunction  with  thofe,  who  were  then  up  in 
the  Cevennes)  for  recovering  their  ancient  liberties, 
as  well  as  for  reftoring  the  edicts  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots :  And  he  feemed  very  zealous  for  pub- 
lick  liberty.  He  infinuated  himfelf  fo  into  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  that  he  recommended  him  to  our 
court,  as  a  man  capable  of  doing  great  fervice  : 
He  feemed  forward  to  undertake  any  thing,  that 
he  might  be  put  on ;  he  had  a  penfion  affigned 
him  for  fome  years,  but  it  did  not  anfwer  his  ex- 
pence  ;  fo  when  he  was  out  of  hope  of  getting  it 
increafed,  he  wrote  to  one  at  the  Court  of  France, 
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171 1.  to  offer  his  fervice  there;  and  it  was  thought,  he 
had  a  defign  againft  the  Queen's  perfon  ;  for  he 
had  tried,  by  all  the  ways ,  that  he  could  con- 
trive, to  be  admitted  to  fpeak  with  her  in  pri- 
vate ;  which  he  had  attempted  that  very  morning : 
but  his  letter  being  opened  at  the  poft-houfe,  and 
brought  to  the  cabinet  council,  a  meffenger  was 
fent  from  the  council,  to  feize  on  him.  He  found 
him  walking  in  St.  James  Park ;  and  having 
difarmed  him,  carried  him  to  the  Lords,  who  were 
then  fitting :  As  he  waited  without,  before  he  was 
called  in,  he  took  up  a  penknife,  which  lay  among 
pens  in'a  ftandiih  ;  when  he  was  queftioned  upon 
his  letter,  he  defired  to  fpeak  in  private  with  Se- 
cretary St.  John,  who  refufed  it  •,  and  he  being 
placed  out  of  his  reach,  whereas  Harley  fate  near 
him,  he  ftruck  him  in  the  breaft  with  the  pen- 
knife, again  and  again,  till  it  broke ;  and  indeed 
wounded  him  as_  much  as  could  be  done,  with  fo 
fmall  a  tool.  The  other  counfellors  drew  their 
fwords,  and  ftabbed  Guifcard  in  feveral  places; 
and  their  attendants  being  called  in,  they  dragged 
him  out.  Harley's  wound  was  prefently  fearch- 
ed  ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  flight  one,  yet  he  was  long 
in  the  furgeon's  hands :  fome  imputed  this  to"  an 
ill  habit  of  body ;  others  thought  it  was  an  arti- 
fice, to  make  it  feem  more  dangerous  than  indeed 
it  was.  Guifcard's  wounds  were  deeper,  and  not  eafi- 
ly  managed  ;  for  at  firft  he  was  fullen,  and  feemed 
refolved  to  die ;  yet  after  a  day,  he  fubmitted  him- 
felf  to  the  furgeons  :  But  did  not  complain  of  a 
wound  in  his  back,  till  it  gangreened  ;  and  of 
that  he  died.  It  was  not  known,  what  particulars 
were  in  his  letter,  for  various  reports  went  of  it ; 
nor  was  it  known  what  he  confeffed. 

This  accident  was  of  great  ufe  to  Harley ;  for 
the  party  formed  againft  him,  was  afhamed  to 
pufh  a  man,  who  was  thus  aifaffinated  by  one,  that 
was  ftudyingto  recommend  himfelf  to  the  Court  of 
France,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  formed  a 
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defign  againft  the  Queen's  perfon.      Her  health    171 1. 
was  at  this  time  much  fhaken.    She  had  -three  fits  Wy«W 
of  an  ague  •,  the  laft  was  a  fevere  one :  but  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe  was  flopped  by  the  bark. 

The  tories  continued  ftill  to  purfue  the  memory  A  defign 
of  King  William ;  they  complained  of  the  grants  J£*,n?«.., 
made  by  him,  though  thefe  were  far  ihort  of  thofe,  ya™?s     s 
that  had  been  made  by  King  Charles  the  fecond  ;  grants 
but  that  they  might  diftinguilh   between  thole,  mifcarries. 
whom  they  intended  to  favour,  and  others,   againft 
whom  they  were  fet,  they  brought  in  a  bill,  em- 
powering fome  perfons  to  examine  all  the  grants 
made  by  him,  and   to  report  both  the  value  of 
them,  and  the  confiderations  upon  which  they  were 
made :  This  was  the  method,  that  had  fucceeded   ' 
with  them  before,  with  relation  to  Ireland  ;  fo  the 
bringing  in  this  bill  was  looked  on,  as  a  fure  ftep, 
fpr  carrying  the  refumption  of  all   the   grants, 
that  they  had  a  mind  to  make  void.     "When  it 
was  brought  up  to  the  Lords,  the  defign  appeared 
to  be  an  unjuft  malice  againft  the  memory  of  our 
deliverer,  and  againft  thofe,   who  had  ferved  him 
beft;  fo  upon  the  firft  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was 
rejected. 

Their  malice  turned  next  againft  the  Earl  of  Enquiries 
Godolphin:  They  found,  that  the  fupplies  given  intothe 
;  by  Parliament  were  not  all  returned,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  many  millions  were  not  yet  paffed  in  the 
Exchequer  -,  fo  they  pafled  a  vote,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  thirty-five  millions  yet  flood  out.  This 
was  a  vaft  fum  ♦,  but  to  make  it  up,  fome  accounts 
in  King  Charles's  time  were  thrown  into  the  heap ; 
the  Lord  Ranelagh's  accounts  of  the  former  reign 
were  the  greatefl  part ;  and  it  appeared,  that  in  no 
time  accounts  were  fo  regularly  brought  up,  as  in 
:he  Queen's  reign.  Mr.  Bridges's  accounts,  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  millions,  were  the  great  item,  of 
which,  not  above  half  a  million  was  paffed :  But 
:here  were  accounts  of  above  eleven  millions  brought 
,n,  though  not  pafs'd  in  form,  through  the  great 
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caution  and  exactnefs  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle1, 
at  whofe  office  they  were  to  pafs  •,  and  he  was  very 
flow,  and  would  allow  nothing,  without  hearing 
counfel  on  every  article.  The  truth  is,  the  methods 
of  pafiing  accounts  were  fo  fure,  that  they  were 
very  flow ;  and  it  was  not  poflible  for  the  proper 
officers  to  find  time  and  leifure  to  pafs  the  ac 
counts  that  were  already  in  their  hands.  Upon 
this,  though  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  had  managec 
the  treafury,  with  an  uncorruptnefs,  fidelity,  anc 
diligence,  that  were  fo  unexceptionable,  that 
was  not  poflible  to  fix  any  cenfure  on  his  admini- 
ftration ;  yet,  becaufe  many  accounts  flood  out, 
they  pafled  fome  angry  votes  on  that :  But  fincc 
nothing  had  appeared,  in  all  the  examination  the) 
had  made,  that  reflected  on  him,  or  on  any  of  the 
whigs,  they  would  not  confent  to  the  motion  tha 
was  made,  for  printing  that  report  •,  for  by  that, 
would  have  appeared,  who  had  ferved  well,  anc 
who  had  ferved  ill. 

When,  this  feffion  drew  near  an  end,  fome  wen 

concerned  to  find  that  a  body,  chofen  fo  much  b] 

the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  fhould  hav 

done  nothing  for  the  good  of  the  church  •,  fo  i 

being  apparent,  that  in   the   fuburbs  of  London 

there  were  about  200,000  people  more,  than  couk 

poflibly  worfhip  God  in  the  churches  built   there 

upon  a  meflage  to  them  from  the  Queen  (to  whicl 

the  rife  was  given  by  an  addrefs  to  her  from  th 

Convocation)  they  voted  that  fifty  more  churche 

fhould  be  built ;  and  laid  the  charge  of  it  upo 

that  part  of  the  duty  on  coals,  that  had  been  re 

ferved  for  building  of  St.  Paul's,  which   was  no^ 

finifhed. 

The  Dau-      *n  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Dauphin  and  th 

phin's       Emperor  both  died  of  the  imall  pox  3  the  firfl  o 

death,  and  the  third,  the  fecond  on  the  fixth  of  the  month 

the  Em-    Xime  will  fhew  what  influence  the  one  or  the  othe 

perors'     will  have  on  publick  affairs.     The  Electors  wer 

all  refolved  to  chufe  King  Charles  Emperor.     1 
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little  before  the  Emperor's  death,  two  great  affairs 
were  fully  fettled;  the  differences  between  that 
Court  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  compofed,  to 
the  Duke's  fatisfa&ion  :  The  other  was  of  more 
importance  ;  offers  of  amnefty  and  conceffions  were 
fent  to  the  malecontents  in  Hungary,  with  which 
they  were  fo  well  iatisfied,  that  a  full  peace  was 
like  to  follow  on  it :  And,  left  the  news  of  the 
Emperor's  death  mould  be  any  flop  to  that  kt- 
tlement,  it  was  kept  up  from  them,  till  a  body  of 
10,000  came  in  and  delivered  up  their  arms,  with 
the  fort  of  Caffaw,  and  took  an  oath  of  obedience 
to  King  Charles*  which  was  the  firft  notice  they 
had  of  Jofeph's  aeath. 

The  effects  of  this  will  probably  go  farther,  than  War 
barely  to  the  quieting  of  Hungary:  For  the  King  breaking 
of  Sweden,  the  Crim  Tartar,    and  the  agents  of out   e". 
France   had  fo   animated   the  Turks   againft  the  Turk  and 
Mufcovites  ;  that  tho'  the  Sultan  had  no  mind  to  the  Czar, 
engage  in  a  new  war,    till  the  affairs  of  that  em- 
pire mould  be  put  in  a  better  flate ;  yet  he  was 
fo  apprehenfive  of  the  Janizaries,  that,  much  againft 
his  own  inclinations,   he  was  brought  to  declare  war 
againft  the  Czar :  But  both  the  Czar  and  he  feemed 
inclined  to  accept  the  mediation,  that  was  offered 
by  England  and  by  the  States  ;  to  which  very  pro- 
bably the  Turks  may  the  mOre  eafily  be  brought, 
when  they  fee  no  hope  of  any  advantage  to  be  made, 
from  the  diffractions  in  Hungary. 

It  did  not  yet  appear,  what  would  be  undertaken 
on  either  fide  in  Spain  :  King  Philip  had  not  yet 
opened  the  campaign  ;  but  it  was  given  out,  that 
great  preparations  were  made  for  a  fiege  :  On  the 
other  hand,  King  Charles  had  great  re-inforce- 
ments  fent  him  ;  fo  that  his  force  was  reckoned  not 
inferior  to  King  Philip's  :  Nor  was  it  yet  known, 
what  refolutions  he  had  taken,  fince  he  received  the 
news  of  the  Emperor's  death. 

The  campaign  was  now  opened  on  both  fides  in 
.the  Netherlands,    though  later  than  was  intended : 
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The  feafon  continued  long  fo  rainy,  that  all  the 
ways  in  thofe  parts  were   impracticable  :    Nothing 
was  yet  attempted  on  either  fide  •,  both  armies  lay 
near  one  another ;  and  both  were  fo  well  ported, 
that  no  attack  was  yet  made  :    And   this  was   the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs  abroad,  at  the  end  of  May. 
At  home  Mr.  Harley  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  then  made  Lord  High  Treafurer,  and  had  now 
the  fupreme  favour :  The  feflion  of  Parliament  was 
not  yet  at  an  end.      There  had  been  a  great  pro- 
ject carried  on,  for  a  trade  into  the  South   Sea ; 
and  a  fund  was  projected,  for  paying  the  intereft 
of  nine  millions,  that  were  in  arrear  for  our  marine 
affairs. 
The  Con-       From  our  temporal  concerns,  I  turn  to  give  an 
vocation    account  of  thofe,  which  related  to  the  church :  The 
met'  Convocation  of  the  province   of  Canterbury  was 

opened,  the  25th  of  November,  the  fame  day  in 
which   the   Parliament  met :  And  Atterbury  was 
chofen  Prolocutor.     Soon  after,  the  Queen  lent  a 
licence  to  the  Convocation,  empowering  them  to 
enter  upon  fuch  confutations,  as  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  church  required,  and  particularly  to  confider 
of  fuch  matters,  as  fhe  mould   lay  before   them  ; 
limiting  them  to  a  quorum,  that  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,    the   Bifhop   of  London,   or  the 
Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  mould  be  prefent,  and 
agree  to  their  refolutions.     With  this  licence,  there 
was  a  letter  directed  to  the  Archbifhop,  in  which 
the  Convocation  was  ordered  to  lay  before  the  Queen 
an  account  of  the  late  exceffive  growth  of  infidelity 
and  herefy  among  us  •,  and  to  confider  how  to  re- 
drefs  abufes  in  excommunications  ;  how  rural  deans 
might  be  made  more  effectual ;  how  terriers  might  be 
made  and  preferved   more  exactly  •,    and  how  the 
abufes  in  licences  for  marriage  might  be  corrected. 
Excepti-         In   this  whole  matter,    neither  the  Archbifhop 
cms  to  the  nor    any   0f  ^    Bifhops  were  fo  much   as  con- 
fenTthem  ^u^te^  w^tn »  an<^  ^orne  things  in  the   licence   were 
'  new :  The  Archbifhop  was  not  named  the  Presi- 
dent 
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dent  of  the  Convocation,  as  was  ufual  in  former  171 1. 
licences  ;  and  in  thefe,  the  Archbifhop's  prefence  <— -v*-^ 
and  confent  alone  was  made  neceflary  except  in  cafe 
of  ficknefs,  and  then  the  Archbifhop  had  named 
fome  Bifhops  to  prefide*  as  his  commifTaries  :  And 
in  that  caie,  the  Convocation  was  limited  to  his 
commifTaries,  which  ftill  lodged  the  prefidentfhip 
and  the  negative  with  the  Archbiihop  :  This  was 
according  to  the  primitive  pattern,  to  limit  the 
clergy  of  a  province  to  do  nothing,  without  the  con- 
fent of  the  Metropolitan  ;  but  it  was  a  thing  new 
and  unheard-of,  to  limit  the  Convocation  to  any 
of  their  own  body,  who  had  no  deputation  from 
the  Archbifhop.  So  a  report  of  this  being  made3 
by  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to  fearch  the. 
records,  it  was  laid  before  the  Queen :  And  fhe 
fent  us  a  melTage  to  let  us  know,  that  fhe  did  not  - 
intend,  that  thofe  whom  fhe  had  named  to  be  of 
the  quorum,  mould  either  prefide  or  have  a  nega« 
tive  upon  our  deliberations,  though  the  contrary 
was  plainly  infinuated  in  the  licence.  The  Arch- 
bifhop was  fo  ill  of  the  gout,  that  after  our  firft 
meetings^  he  could  come  no  more  to  us ;  fo  was 
the  Bifhop  of  London  :  Upon  which,  the  Bifhop  of 
-Bath  and  Wells,  feeing  how  invidiouily  he  was 
diftinguifhed  from  his  brethren,  in  which  he  had  not 
been  confulted,  pretended  ill  health;  and  we  were 
at  a  Hand,  till  a  new  licence  was  lent  us,  in  which 
the  Bifhops  of  Winchefter,  Briftol,  and  St.  Davids  Ancwli- 
were  added  to  be  of  the  quorum.  The  two  laft  cence? 
were  newly  confecrated,  and  had  been  in  no  func- 
tions in  the  church  before  :  So  the  Queen  not 
only  paired  over  all  the  BifhopSj  made  in  King 
William's  reign,  bur  a  great  many  of  thofe  named 
by  herfelf,  and  let  the  two  laft  in  a  distinction 
above  all  their  brethren.  All  this  was  directed  by 
Atterbury,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  chief 
M  milter  ;  and  becaufe  the  other  Bifhops  had  main- 
tained a  good  correfpondence  with  the  former 
Miniftry,  it  was  thought  fit  to  put  marks  of  the 
Y  2  Queen's 
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Queen's  diftruft  upon  them,  that  it  might  appear, 
with  whom  her  royal  favour  and  truft  was  lodged. 
A  repre-        ^e  convocation  entred  on  the  confideration  of 
drawn  for  tne  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Queen  :  And 
theQueen.  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  draw  a   reprefen- 
tation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  church,  and  of 
religion  among  us  •,  but  after  fome  heads  were  agreed 
en,  Atterbury  procured,  that  the  drawing  of  this 
might  be   left  to  him  :  And  he  drew  up   a  moll 
virulent  declamation,  defaming  all  the  administra- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  revolution  :  Into  this  he 
brought  many   impious  principles   and   practices, 
that  had  been  little  heard  of  or  known,  but  were 
now  to  be  publifhed,  if  this  mould  be  laid  before 
the  Queen.  The  lower  houfe  agreed  to  his  draught ; 
but  the  Bifhops  laid  it  afide,  and  ordered  another 
reprefentation  to  be  drawn,   in  more  general  and 
more  modeft  terms.     It  was  not  fettled,  which  of 
thefe  draughts  mould  be  made  ufe  of,  or  whether 
any  reprefentation  at  all  fhould   be  made  to   the 
Queen ':   For  it  was  known,    that  the  defign   in 
afking  one  was  only  to  have  an  afperfion  caft,  both 
on  the  former  Miniftry  and  on  the  former  reign. 
Several  provisions  were  prepared,  with  relation  to 
the  other  particulars  in  the   Queen's   letter:  But 
none  of  thefe  were  agreed  to  by  both  houfes. 
Whjfton        An  incident  happened,  that  diverted  their  thoughts 
revived     tQ  anotner  matter  :  Mr.  Whifton,  the  profeffor  of 
■   anl  m"  Mathematicks  in  Cambridge,   a  learned  man,  of 
a  lbber  and  exemplary  life,  but  much  let  on  hunt- 
ing for  paradoxes,  fell  on  the  reviving  the  Arian 
Herefy,  though  he  pretended  to  differ  from  Arius, 
in  feveral  particulars  :  Yet  upon  the  main  he  was 
partly  Apollinarift,  partly  Arian  •,    for  he  thought 
the  Nous  or  Word  was  all  the  foul  that  acted  in  our 
Saviour's  body.     He  found  his  notions  favoured  by 
the  apoftolical  conftitutions  •,  fo  he  reckoned  them 
a  part,    and   the  chief  part  of  the  canon  of  the 
fcriptures.     For  thefe  tenets,    he  was  cenfured  at 
Cambridge,   and  expelled   the  university :    Upon 
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that,  he  wrote  a  vindication  of  himfelf  and  his 
doctrine,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Convocation,  pro- 
mifing  a  larger  work  on  theie  fubjects.  The  un- 
contefted  way  of  proceeding  in  fuch  a  cafe^was,  that 
the  Bifhop  of  the  diocele,  in  which  he  lived, 
fhould  cite  him  into  his  court,  in  order  to  his  convic- 
tion or  cenfure,  from  whofe  fentence  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Archbifhop,  and  from  him  to  the  Crown  :  Or 
the  Archbifhop  might  proceed  in  the  firft  inftance 
in  a  court  of  audience  :  But  we  faw  no  clear  pre- 
cedents, of  any  proceedings  in  Convocation,  where 
the  jurifdiction  was  contefted ;  a  reference  made 
by  the  high  commiffion  to  the  Convocation,  where 
the  party  fubmitted  to  do  penance,  being  the  only 
precedent  that  appeared  in  hiftory ;  and  even  of 
this  we  had  no  record :  So  that  it  not  being 
thought  a  clear  warrant  for  our  proceeding,  we 
were  at  a  ftand.  The  act,  that  fettled  the  courfe 
of  appeals  in  King  Henry  the  eighth's  time,  made 
no  mention  of  fentences  in  Convocation  ;  and  yet^ 
by  the  act  in  the  firft  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
defined  what  mould  be  judged  herefy,  that  judg- 
ment was  declared  to  be  in  the  Crown  :  By  all  this 
(which  the  Archbifhop  laid  before  the  Bifhops  in 
a  letter,  that  he  wrote  to  them  on  this  occafion)  it 
feemed  doubtful,  whether  the  Convocation  could, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  proceed  againft  a  man  for  he- 
refy :  And  their  proceedings,  if  they  were  not 
warranted  by  law,  might  involve  them  in  a  prae- 
munire. So  the  upper  houfe,  in  an  addrefs,  prayed 
the  Queen  to  afk  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  and 
fuch  others,  as  fhe  thought  fit,  concerning  thefe 
doubts,  that  they  might  know  how  the  law  flood 
in  this  matter.     _  _  The  diffe. 

Eight  of  the  judges,  with  the  attorney  and  fo-  rent  opi- 
licitor-general,  gave  their  opinion,  that  we  had  a  r.ions  of 
jurifdiction,  and  might  proceed  in  fuch  a  cafe  •,  but  tneJudges 
brought  no  exprefs  law  nor  precedent  to  fupport  j  "^  " 
their  opinion  :  They  only  obferved,  that  the  law-  power  of 
books  ipoke  of  the  Convocation,  as  having  jurif-  the  Con- 
Y  3  diction  ;  vocation. 
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diction,  and  they  did  not  fee  that  it  was  ever  taken 
from  them :  They  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  an 
appeal  lay  from  the  fentence  of  Convocation  to 
the,  Crown ;  but  they .  referved  to  themfelves  a 
power  to  change  their  mind,  in  cafe,  upon  an  ar- 
gument that  might  be  made  for  a  prohibition,  they 
ihould  fee  caufe  for  it.  Four  of  the  judges  were 
pofitively  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintained 
it  from  the  flatutes  made  at  the  reformation.  The 
Queen,  having  received  thefe  different  opinions, 
lent  them  to  the  Archbifhop,  to  be  laid  before  the 
two  houfes  of  Convocation ;  and,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  diverfity  between  them,  fhe  wrote 
that,  there  being  now  no  doubt  to  be  made  of 
our  judifdiction,  fhe  did  expect,  that  we  fhould 
proceed  in  the  matter  before  us.  Jn  this  it  was 
vifible,  that  thofe  who  advifed  the  Queen  to  write 
that  letter,  confidered  more  their  own  humours 
than  her  honour.  Yet  two  great  doubts  ftill  re~ 
mained,  even  fuppofing  we  had  a  jurifdiction  ; 
The  firft  was,  of  whom  the  court  was  to  be  con> 
pofed  ;  whether  only  of  the  Bifhops,  or  what  fhare 
the  lower  houfe  had  in  this  judiciary  authority  :  The 
other  was,  by  what  delegates,  in  cafe  of  an  ap- 
peal, our  fentence  was  to  be  examined  :  Were  no 
Bifhops  to  be  in  the  court  of  delegates  ?  or  was 
the  fentence  of  the  Archbifhop  and  his  twenty-, 
one  fuffragan  Bifhops,  with  the  clergy  of  the.pro-i 
vince,  to  be  judged  by  the  Archbifhop  of  York 
and  his  three  fuffragan  Bifhops  ?  Thefe  difficulties 
appearing  to  be  fo  great,  the  Bifhops  refolved  to 
begin  with  that,  in  which  they  had,  by  the  Queen's 
licence,  an  undifputable  authority  •,  which  was  to 
examine  and  cenfure  the  book,  and  to  fee  if  his 
doctrine  was  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  firft  four  General  Councils,  which  is  the  mea- 
fure  fet  by  law,  to  judge  herefy.  They  drew  out 
Wmfloifs  fome  proportions  from  his  book,  which  feem- 
condrneS  ec^  P^nty  t0  De  the  reviving  of  Arianifm ;  and 
•di  ceniured  them  as  fiich.     Thefe  they  fent  down  to 
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the  Lower  Houfe,  who,  though  they  excepted  to 
one  proportion,  yet  confured  the  reft  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  the  Archbifhop  (being  then  difa- 
bled  by  the  gout)  fent  by  one  of  the  Bifhops  to  the 
Queen  for  her  alTent,  who  promifed  to  confider  of 
it :  But  to  end  the  matter  at  once,  at  their  next 
meeting  in  winter,  no  anfwer  being  come  from  the 
Queen,  two  Bifhops  were  fent  to  afk  it ;  but  fhe 
could  not  tell  what  was  become  of  the  paper,  which 
the  Archbifhop  had  fent  her  ;  lb  a  new  extract  of 
the  ceniure  was  again  lent  to  her  :  But  fhe  has  not 
yet  thought  fit  to  fend  any  anfwer  to  it.  So  Whif- 
ton's  affair  fleeps,  though  he  has  publifhed  a  large 
work  in  four  volumes  in  octavo,  juftifying  his  doc- 
trine, and  maintaining  the  canonicalnefs  of  the  apo- 
ftolical  conilitutions,  preferring  their  authority  not 
only  to  the  epiitles,  but  even  to  the  gofpels.  In 
this  lad  I  do  not  find  he  has  made  any  profelytes, 
though  he  has  let  himfelf  much  to  fupport  that  pa- 
radox. 

The  Lower  Houfe  would  not  enter  into  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  reprefentation,  fent  down  to  them 
by  the  Bifhops ;  fo  none  was  agreed  on,  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  Queen :  But  both  were  printed,  and 
fevere  reflections  were  made,  in  feveral  tracts,  on 
that  which  was  drawn  by  the  Lower  Houfe,  or  ra- 
ther by  Atterbury.  The  Bifhops  went  through  all 
the  matters,  recommended  to  them  by  the  Queen  ; 
and  drew  up  a  fcherne  of  regulations  on  them  all : 
But  neither  were  thefe  agreed  to,  by  the  Lower 
Houfe;  for  their  fpirits  were  fo  exafperated,  that 
-nothing  fent  by  the  Bifhops  could  be  agreeable  to 
them.  At  laft  the  felTion  of  Parliament  and  Convo- 
cation came  to  an  end. 

The  laft  thing  fettled  by  the  Parliament  was,  the  An  aft  for 
creating  a  new  fund  for  a  trade  in  the  South  Sea  :  the  South- 
There  was  a  great  debt  upon  the  navy,  occafioned  Sea  lra  ■• 
partly,  by  the  deficiency  of  the  funds  appointed  for 
the  fervice  at  fea,  but  chiefly  by  the  neceility  of  ap- 
plying fuch  fupplies  as  were  given,  without  appro- 
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priating  claufes,  to  the  fervice  abroad;  where  It 
was  impoflible  to  carry  it  on  by  credit,  without  ready 
money,  ib  it  was  judged  neceffary  to  let  the  debt  of 
the  navy  run  on  upon  credit :  This  had  rifen  up  to 
feveral  millions ;  and  the  difcount  on  the  navy-bills 
ran  high.  All  this  debt  was  thrown  into  one  ftock ; 
and  a  fund  was  formed,  for  paying  the  intereft  at  6 
per  Cent. 
Eeflec-  The  flatterers  of  the  new  Minifters  made  great 

tl0"s  ,on  ufe  of  this,  to  magnify  them,  and  to  aiperfe  the  old 
MUiiilry  Miniftry  •  But  a  full  report  of  that  matter  was  foon 
fully  clear-  after  pubiifhed,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  pub- 
cd.  lick  money  had  been  managed  with  the  utmoft  fi- 

delity and  frugality ;  and  it  was  made  evident,  that 
when  there  was  not  money  enough  to  anfwer  all  the 
expence  of  the  war,  it  was  neceffary  to  apply  it  to 
that,  which  preffed  mofl,  and  where  the  fervice 
could  not  be  carried  on  by  credit :  So  this  debt  was 
contracted  by  an  inevitable  neceffity ;  and  all  feafo- 
nabie  perfon.s,  were  fully  fatisfied  with  this .  account 
of  the  matter.  The  Earl  of  Godolphin's  unble- 
mifhed  integrity  was  fuch,  that  no  imputation  of 
any  fort  could  be  faftened  on  him  \  fo,  to  keep  up  a 
clamour,  they  reflected  on  the  expence  he  had  run 
the  nation  into,  upon  the  early  fucceffes  in  the  year 
1706;  which  were  very  juflly  acknowledged,  and 
cleared  in  the  fucceeding  feftion,  as  was  formerly 
told  :  But  that  was  now  revived  ;  and  it  was  faid  to 
be  an  invafion  of  the  great  right  of  the  Commons  in 
giving  fupplies,  to  enter  on  defigns  and  to  engage 
the  nation  in  an  expence,  not  provided  for  by  Par- 
liament. This  was  aggravated,  with  many  tragical 
expreffions,  as  a  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution ;  fo 
with  this,  and  that  of  the  thirty-five  millions,  of 
which  the  accounts  were  not  yet  palled,  and  fome 
other  particulars,  they  made  an  inflaming  addrefs 
to  the  Queen,  at  the  end  of  the  feflions.  And  this 
was  artificially  fpread  through  the  nation,  by  which 
weaker  minds  were  fo  poffefled,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
undeceive  them,  even  by  the  fulleft  and  cleareft  evi- 
dences ; 
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fences;   the  nation  leemed  ftjll  infatuated  beyond    ijn. 
the  power  of  conviction.     With  this  the  ieflion  end-  t— y-mj 
ed,  and  all  confidering  perfbns  had  a  very  melan- 
choly profpect,  when  they  faw  what  might  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  two  fefiions,  that  were  yet  to 
come  of  the  fame  Parliament. 

I -now  turn  to  affairs  abroad.     The  bufinefs  of  A%rs  "* 
Spain   had  been  fo  much  preiTed  from  the  throne,   pairu 
and  fo  much  infilled  on  all  this  feflion,  and  the 
Commons    had  given    1,500,0001.    for  that  fer- 
vice  (a  mm  far  beyond  all  that  had  been  granted  in 
any  preceding  fefhon)  fo  that  it  was  expected,  mat- 
ters would  have  been  carried  there  in  another  man- 
ner than  formerly.    The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  fent 
to  command  the  Queen's  troops  there,  and  he  feem- 
ed  full  of  heat :"  But  all  our  hopes  failed.     The 
Duke  of  Vendome's  army  was  in  fo  ill  a  condition, 
that  if  Starembergh  had  been  fupported,  he  pro- 
mifed  himfelf  great  advantages  :  It  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear what  made  this  to  fail  -,  for  the  Parliament  has 
not  yet  taken  this  into  examination.     It  is  certain 
the   Duke  of  Argyle  did  nothing ;  neither  he  nor 
his  troops  were  once  named,  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign -,  he  wrote  over  very  heavy  complaints,  that 
he  was  not  fupported,  by  the  failing  of  the  remit- 
tances, that  he  expected :  But  what  ground  there 
was  tor  that,  does  not  yet  appear :  for,  though  he 
afterwards  came  over,  he  was  very  fiient,  and  feem- 
ed  in   a  good  underftanding  with  the  Minifters. 
Starembergh  drew  out  his  forces ;  and  the  two  armies 
lay  for  lbme  time  looking  on  one  another,  without 
coming  to  any  action  :  Vendome  ordered  a  fiege  to 
be   laid  to  two  imall  places,   but  without  fuccefs. 
That  of  Cardona  wasperfifted  in  obftinately,  till  near 
the  end  of  December,  and  then  Starembergh  fent 
fome  bodies  to  raife  the  fiege,  who  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
their  attempt,  that  they  killed  2000  of  the  befiegers, 
and  forced  their  camp  -,  fo  that  they  not  only  railed 
the  fiege,  but  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  ene- 
mies artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  ;  and  the 
3  Duke 
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Duke  of  Vendome's  army  was  fo  diminifhed,  that  If 
Starembergh  had  received  the  amftance,  which  he 
expected  from  England,  he  would  have  pierced  far 
into  Spain.  But  we  did  nothing,  after  all  the  zeal 
The  elec-  we  had  exprefifed  for  retrieving  matters  on  that  fide, 
tion  of  The  Emperor's  death,  as  it  prefently  opened  to 

KilQg  Kins  Charles  the  fuccefiion  to  the  hereditary  domi- 
cnanes  to  njons .  f0  a  difpofition  appeared  unanimoufly, 
Tor>  among  all  the  Electors,  to  chufe  him  Emperor : 

Yet  he  ftaid  in  Barcelona  till  September ;  and  then 
leaving  his  Queen  behind,  to  fupport  his  affairs  in 
Spain,  he  failed  over  to  Italy  :  He  ftaid  fome  weeks 
at  Milan,  where  the  Duke  of  Savoy  came  to  him ; 
and  we  were  told,  that  all  matters  in  debate  were 
adjufted  between  them.  We  hoped  this  campaign 
would  have  produced  fomewhat  in  thofe  parts,  of 
advantage  to  the  common  caufe,  upon  the  agree- 
ment made  before  the  Emperor  Jofeph's  death. 
And  Mr.  St.  John,  when  he  moved  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  for  the  fubfidies  to  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy3  faid,  all  our  hopes  of  fuccefs  this  year  lay  in 
that  quarter  j  for  in  Flanders  we  could  do  nothing. 
The  Duke  came  into  Savoy,  and  it  was  given  out 
that  he  was  refolved  to  prefs  forward  •,  but  upon 
what  views,  it  was  not  then  known,  he  Hopped  his 
courfe ;  and  after  a  -fhort  campaign,  repafied  the 
mountains. 

The  election  of  the  Emperor  came  on  at  Franc- 
fort,  where  fome  Electors  came  in  perfon,  others  fent 
their  deputies  •,  fome  weeks  were  fpent  in  preparing 
the  capitulations  •,  great  applications  were  made  to 
them,  to  receive  deputies  from  the  Electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  Cologne ;  but  they  were  rejected,  for 
they  were  under  the  Ban  of  the  empire;  nor  were 
they  ple.afed,  with  the  interpofition  of  the  Pope's 
Nuntio,  who  gave  them  much  trouble  in  that  mat- 
ter ;  but  they  perfifted  in  refufing  to  admit  them. 
Francfort  lay  fo  near  the  frontier  cit  the  empire,  that 
it  was  apprehended,  the  French  might  have  made 
m  attempt  that  way  -,  for  they  drew  fome  detach- 
ments 
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ments  from  their  army  in  Flanders,  to  encreafe  their 
forces  on  the  Rhine.  This  obliged  Prince  Eugene, 
after  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, had  opened  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  to 
draw  off  a  detachment  from  thence,  and  march 
with  it  towards  the  Rhine  •,  and  there  he  command- 
ed the  imperial  army  •,  and  came  in  good  time,  to 
fecure  the  Electors  at  Francfort ;  who  being  now 
fafe,  from  the  fear  of  any  infult,  went  on  (lowly  in 
.all  that  they  thought  fit  to  propofe,  previous  to  an 
election ;  and  concluded  unanimoufly  to  chule 
Charles,  who  was  now  declared  Emperor  by  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Sixth  :  He  went  from  Milan 
to  Inipruck,  and  from  thence  to  Francfort,  where 
he  was  crowned  with  the  ufual  folemnity.  Thus 
that  matter  was  happily  ended,  and  no  action  hap- 
pened on  the  Rhine  all  this  campaign. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army  was  not  only  TheDuke 
weakened  by  the  detachment,  that  Prince  Eugene  oi  Marl- 
carried  to  the  Rhine,  but  by  the  calling*  over  5000     jr°  j§lj. 
men  of  the  belt  bodies  of  his  army,  for  an  expedi-  prencri 
tion  defigned  by  fea ;  fo  that  the  French  were  fupe-  lines, 
rior  to  him  in  number  :   They  lay  behind  lines,  that 
were  looked  on  as  fo  ftrong,  that  the  forcing  them 
was  thought  an  impracticable  thing  •,   and  it  was 
faid,  that  Villars  had  wrote  to  the  French  King, 
that  he  had  put  a  Ne  plus  ultra  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  But,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he 
did  fo  amufe  Villars  with  feint  motions,  that  at  laft, 
to  the  furprize  of  ail  Europe,  he  palled  the  lines 
.near  Bouchain,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 

This  raifed  his  character,  beyond  all  that  he  had 
done  formerly ;  the  defign  was  fo  well  laid,  and 
was  fo  happily  executed,  that  in  all  mens  opinions, 
it  paned  for  a  mafter-piece  or  military  (kill ;  the  ho- 
nour of  it  falling  entirely  on  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, no  other  perion  having  any  mare,  except  in 
the  execution.  When  our  army  was  now  fo  happi- 
ly got  within  the  French  lines,  the  Dutch  deputies 
propofed  the  attacking  the  French,  and  venturing  a 

battle, 
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1 7 1 1  -  battle,  fince  this  furprizehad  put  them  in  no  fmalf 
— V*^  diforder.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  differed  from 
them,  he  thought  there  might  be  too  much  danger 
in  that  attempt  •,  the  Army  was  much  fatigued  with 
fo  long  a  march,  in  which  their  cavalry  had  been 
eight  and  forty  hours  on  horfe-back,  alighting  only 
twice,  about  an  hour  at  a  time,  to  feed  their  horfes ; 
for  they  marched  eleven  leagues  in  one  day:  The 
French  were  frefh  ;  and  our  army  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  enter  upon  action,  till  fome  time  was  allow- 
ed for  refrefhment :  And  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
thought  that,  in  cafe  of  a  misfortune,  their  being 
within  the  French  lines  might  be  fatal. 

He  propofed  the  befieging  Bouchain  ;  which  he 
Bouchain  'thought  might  oblige  the  French  to  endeavour  to 
raife  the  fiege-,  and  that  might  give  occafion  to 
their  fighting  on  more  equal  terms ;  or  it  would 
bring  both  a  difreputation  and  a  difheartening  on 
their  army,  if  a  plate  of  fuch  importance  mould  be 
taken  in  their  fight  :  Both  the  Dutch  deputies  and 
the  general  officers  thought  thedefign  was  too  bold, 
yet  they  fubmitted  to  him  in  the  matter  :  It  feemed 
impracticable  to  take  a  place,  fituated  in  a  morafs, 
well  fortified,  with  a  good  garrifon  in  it,  in  the 
fight  of  a  fuperior  army  ;  for  the  French  lay  with- 
in a  mile  of  them  :  There  was  alfo  great  danger 
from  the  excurfions,  that  the  garrifons  of  Valen- 
ciennes and  Conde  might  make,  to  cut  off  their 
provifions,  which  were  to  come  to  them  from 
Tournay.  All  about  the  Duke  ftudied  to  divert 
him  from  fo  dangerous  an  undertaking  ;  fince  a 
misfortune  in  his  conduct  would  have  furnifhed  his 
enemies  with  the  advantages,  that  they  waited  fori 
He  was  fenfible  of  all  this,  yet  he  had  laid  the 
fcheme  fo  well,  that  he  refolved  to  venture  on  it : 
The  French  tried  to  throw  more  men  into  the 
place,  by  a  narrow  caufeway  through  the  morafs, 
but  he  took  his  meafures  fo  well,  that  he  was 
guarded  againfl  every  thing  :  He  faw  what  the 
event  of  the  fiege  might  be ;  ib  he  beftirred  himfelf 

with 
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with  unuiual  application,  and  was  more  fatigued  in    171 1. 
the  courfe  of  this  fiege,  than  he  had  been  at  any  <~ — v— J 
time,  during  the  whole  war.     He  carried  on  the 
trenches,  and  by  his  batteries  and  bombs  the  place 
was  foon  laid  in  ruins.     Villars  feemed  to  be  very 
bufy,  but  to  no  purpofe  -,  yet,  feeing  he  could  not 
raife  the  fiege,  he  tried  to  furprize  Doway  ;  but 
they  difcovered  the  defign,    and  forced  the  body 
that  was  lent  thither,   to  retreat  in  all  hafte.     After 
twenty  days,  from  the  opening  the  trenches,  the 
garrifon  of  Bouchain  capitulated  ;  and  could  have  And  took 
no  better  terms  than  to  be  made  prifoners  of  war.  ir« 
As  this  was  reckoned  the  moft  extraordinary  thing 
in  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  war,  fo  the  honour  of  it 
was  acknowledged  to  belong  wholly  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  •,  as  the  blame  of  a  mifcarriage  in  it 

I  muft  have  fallen  fingly  on  him.  Villars's  conduct  on 
this  occafion  was  much  cenfured  •,  but  it  was  ap- 

I  proved  by  the  King  of  France  :  And  with  this  the 

J  campaign  ended  in  thofe  parts. 

No  action  happened  at  fea,  for  the  French  had  An  expe- 
no  fleet  out  :    An  expedition  was  defigned  by  fea  <!ltlon  j5/ 

I  for  taking  Quebec  and  Placentia-,  and  for  that  end,  ^ja 
5000  men  were   brought  from   Flanders  :    Hill, 
who  was  brother  to  the  favourite,  had  the  com- 
mand.   There  was  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  men  of 
war  ordered,  to  fecure  the  tranfport  fleet  ;    they 

[were  furnimed  from  hence  with  provilions,  only 
for  three  months  •,  but  they  defigned  to  take  in  a 
fecond  fupply  at  New  England.  A  commiffioner 
of  the  victualling  then  told  me,  he  could  not  guefs 
what  made  them  be  fent  out  fo  ill  furnilhed  ;  for 
they  had  (lores,  lying  on   their  hands,    for  a  full 

!  fupply.  They  failed,  foon  after  the  end  of. the 
Seflion,  and  had  a  quick  paffage  to  New  England  ; 
but  were  forced  to  ftay  many  weeks  on  that  coals* 
before  they  could  be  fupplied  with  provifions  : 
They  failed  near  the  end  of  Auguft  into  the  river 
of  Canada,  which  was  thirty  miles  broad :  But 
they  were  iil  ferved  with  pilots  5  and  at  that  feafon 

florins 
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ftorms  were  ordinary  in  thofe  parts  :  One  of  thefe 
broke  upon  them,  by  which  feveral  fhips  were 
Itmifcar-  overfet,  and  about  2500  men  were  loft.  Thus  the 
*  defign  of  Quebeck  mifcarried  -,  and  their  provifions 
were  too  fcanty,  to  venture  an  attempt  on  Placen* 
tia  :  So  they  returned  home  unprofperous. 

This  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  new  Mini- 
ftry ;  it  being  their  firft  undertaking,  ill  projected, 
and  worfe  executed,  in  every  flep  of  it  :  It  was  the 
more  liable  to  cenfure,  becaufe  at  the  very  time, 
that  the  old  Miniftry  were  charged  with  entring  on 
defigns,  that  had  not  been  laid  before  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  which  no  fupplies  had  been  given, 
they  projected  this,  even  while  a  Seffion  was  yet 
going  on,  without  communicating  it  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  whereas,  what  the  former  Miniftry  had  done 
this  way,  was  upon  emergents,  and  fuccefles,  after 
the  end  of  the  SefTion  :  But  this  matter  has  not  yet 
been  brought  under  a  parliamentary  examination, 
fb  the  difcoveries,  that  may  be  made  if  that  hap- 
pens, mull  be  referred  to  their  proper  place. 
This  was  the  ftate  of  our  affairs  during  this 
campaign  ;  the  merchants  complained  of  great 
loffes  made  at  fea,  by  the  ill  management  of  con- 
voys and  cruizers. 
Affairs  in  The  war  between  the  Turk  and  the  Czar  came 
Turkey,  to  a  quick  end  :  The  Czar  advanced  wish  his  army 
fo  far  into  Moldavia,  that  he  was  cut  off  from  his 
provifions :  An  engagement  followed,  in  which 
both  fides  pretended  they  had  the  advantage.  It  is 
certain,  the  Czar  found  he  was  reduced  to  great 
extremities  ;  for  he  propofed,  in  order  to  a  peace, 
to  furrender  Azuph,  with  fotne  other  places,  and 
demanded  that  the  King  of  Sweden  might  be  fent 
home  to  his  own  country.  The  Grand  Vizier  was 
glad  to  arrive  at  fo  fpeedy  a  conclufion  of  the  war  j 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  oppofition  made  by 
the  King  of  Sweden,  he,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Mufcovite,  not  without  fufpicion  of  his  being  cor- 
rupted by  money  to  it.  The  King  of  Sweden  be- 
ins 
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ing  highly  offended  at  this,  charged  the  Grand  Vi- 
zier, for  neglecting  the  great  advantages  he  had 
aver  the  Czar,  fince  he  and  his  whole  army  were  at 
rhercy ;  and  he  prevailed  fo  far  at  the  Port,  that 
apon  it  the  Grand  Vizier  was  depofed,  and  there 
was  an  appearance  of  a  war  ready  to  break  out  the 
next  year  :  For  the  Czar  delayed  the  rendring 
Azuph  and  the  other  places  agreed  to  be  delivered 
tip  ;  pretending  that  the  King  of  Sweden  was  not 
fent  home,  according  to  agreement ;  yet  to  pre- 
vent a  new  war,  all  the  places  were  at  length  de- 
livered up  :  What  effect  this  may  have,  muff  be 
left  to  farther  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Danes  and  And  In 
Saxons  broke  in  by  concert  upon  Pomerania,  re-  ppniera" 
folving  to  befiege  Stralzund  ;  but  every  thing  ne- 
reffary  for  a  fiege  came  fo  (lowly  from  Denmark, 
that  no  progrefs  was  made,  though  the  troops  ky 
near  the  place,  for  fome  months  ;  and  in  that  time 
the  Swedes  landed  a  confiderable  body  of  men  in 
the  ifle  of  Rugen  :  At  laft  the  befiegers,  being  in 
want  of  every  thing,  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  to  retire  from  that  neighbourhood,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January.  They  fate  down  next  before 
Wifmar,  but  that  attempt  Iikewife  milcarried, 
which  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark very  contemptible  •,  who  thus  obftinately  car- 
ried on  a  war  (at  a  time  that  a  plague  fwept  away 
a  third  part  of  the  people  of  Copenhagen)  with 
as  little  conduct:  as  fuccefs.  Having  thus  given  a 
fhort  view  of  affairs  abroad  ; 

I  come  next  to  give  the  belt,  account  I  can,  of  a  Harley 
fecret  and  important  traniaction  at  home  :    The  made  an 
Kinifters  now  found,  how  hard  it  was  to  reftore  ^arl'  and 
credit,  and  by  confequence  to  carry  on  the  War ;  Treafurer 
Mr.  Harley's  wound  gave  the  Queen  the  occafion, 
which  me  ieemed  to  be  waiting  for  ;    upon  his  re- 
covery me  had   created  him  an  Earl,  by  a  double 
title,  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer.     Preambles  to  pa- 
tents of  honour  ufually  carry  in  them  a  fnort  ac- 
i  count 
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count  of  the  dignity  of  the  family,  and  of  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  perfon  advanced  :  But  his  preamble 
was  very  pompous,  and  fet  him  out  in  the  moft 
extravagant  characters  that  flatterers  could  invent  ; 
in  particular  it  laid,  that  he  had  redeemed  the  na- 
tion from  robbery,  had  reftored  credit,  and  had 
rendered  the  publick  great  fervice  in  a  courfe  of 
many  years  :  All  this  was  fet  out  in  too  fulfome 
rhetorick,  and  being  prepared  by  his  own  direction, 
pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  whereas  all  other  patents 
had  been  only  read  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  this 
was  printed.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  made  Lord 
Treafurer,  and  became  the  chief,  if  not  fole  Mi- 
nifter,  for  every  thing  was  directed  by  him.  It 
foon  appeared,  that  his  ftrength  lay  in  managing 
parties,  and  in  engaging  weak  people  by  rewards 
and  promifes,  to  depend  upon  him  ;  but  that  he 
neither  thoroughly  underftood  the  bufinefs  of  the 
treafury,  nor  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  But 
he  trufted  to  his  intereft  in  the  Queen  and  in  the 
favourite. 
Negotk-  He  faw  the  load,  that  the  carrying  on  the  war 
tions  for    mufl.  Drmg  iroon  him  j  fo  he  refolved  to  ftrike  urj  a 

wiPthaCC  Peace  as  *°on  as  was  Poffible-  The  Earl  of  Jerfey 
France,  had  fome  correfpondence  in  Paris  and  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  fo  he  trufted  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  to 
him.  The  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  was  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  July,  being  the  richeft 
fubject  that  had  been  in  England  for  fome  ages  ;  he 
had  an  eftate  of  above  40,000  1.  a  year,  and  was 
much  fet  on  increafing  it.  Upon  his  death,  it  was 
refolved,  to  give  the  Earl  of  Jerfey  the  Privy  Seal; 
but  he  died  fuddenly  the  very  day  in  which  it 
was  to  be  given  him  •,  upon  that  it  was  conferred 
on  Robinfon,  Bifhop  of  Briftol,  who  was  defigned 
to  be  the  Plenipotentiary  in  the  treaty  that  was 
projected.  One  Prior,  who  had  been  Jerfey's  fe- 
cretary,  upon  his  death,  was  employed  to  profecute 
that,  which  the  other  did  not  live  to  finifh.  Prior 
had  been  taken  a  boy  out  of  a  tavern,  by  the  Earl 

of 
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of  Doriet,  who  accidentally  found  him  reading  Ho- 
race j  and  he,  being  very  generous-,  gave  him  an 
education  in  literature  :  He  was  lent  to  the  court  of 
France  in  September,  to  try  on  what  terms  we 
might  expect  a  peace  ;  his  journey  was  carried  on 
fecredy  ;  but  upon  his  return,  he  was  ft  opt  at  Do- 
ver -,  and  a  packet,  that  he  brought,  was  kept, 
till  an  order  came  from  Court  to  fet  him  free  : 
And  by  this  accident  the  fecret  broke  out.  Soon 
after  that,  one  Mefnager  was  lent  over  from 
France,  with  preliminaries  ;  but  very  different  from 
thole,  that  had  been  concerted  at  the  Hague,  two 
years  before. 

By  thefe,  the  King  of  France  offered,  to  ac-  Preliml- 
knowledge  the  Queen,  and  the  fucceflion  to  the  nar,es  °f- 
Crown,  according  to  the  prefent  fettlement  ;  and  p_  oy 
that  he  would  bona  fide  enter  into  fuch  meafures, 
that  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain  mould  never 
belong  to  the  fame  perfon  ;  that  he  would  fettle  a 
iafe  and  proper  barrier  to  all  the  Allies  j  that  he 
would  raze  Dunkirk,  provided  an  equivalent  fhouid 
be  given,  for  deftroying  the  fortifications,  he  had 
made  there,  at  fo  great  an  expence ;  and  that  he 
would  procure  both  to  England  and  to  the  States 
the  re-eftablifhing  of  their  commerce.  The  Court 
was  then  at  Windfor  :  Thefe  propofitions  were  lb 
well  entertained  at  our  Court,  that  a  copy  of  them 
was  ordered  to  be  given  to  Count  Gallas,  the  Em- 
peror's Minifter  ;  he  treated  thefe  offers  with  much 
icorn,  and  printed  the  preliminaries  in  one  of  our 
news-papers  ;  foon  after  that,  he  was  ordered  to 
come  no  more  to  Court,  but  to  make  hafte  out 
of  England. 

The  proceeding  was  fevere  and  unufual  -,    for  Count 
the   common  method,    when   a   provocation  was  Gallas 
given  by  a   publick  Minifter,  xvas  to  complain  of      ,aJ3jr 
him  to  his  mailer,  and  to  defire  him  to  be  recalled.  ~race# 
It  was  not  then  known  upon  what  this  v/as  ground- 
ed ;    that  which  was  furmized  was,  that  his  Secre- 
tary Gaultier  (who  was  a  Prieft)  betrayed  him  ; 
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and  difcovered  his  fecret  correfpondence,  and  the 
advertisements  he  fent  the  Emperor,  to  give  him 
ill  impreffions  of  our  Court  ;  for  which  treachery 
he  was  rewarded  with  an  abbey  in  France  :  But  of 
this  I  have  no  certain  information. 
Earl  of  When  our  Court  was  refolved  on  this  project ; 

fen?  Am-  they  knew  the  Lord  Townihend  fo  weli>  that  they 
baflador     couldnot  depend  on  his  ferving  their  ends;  fo  he  was 
to  Hoi-     both  recalled  and  difgraced  :    And  the  Lord  Raby 
land.         was  brought  from  the  Court  of  Prufiia,  and  ad- 
vanced to  be  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  fent  AmbafTa- 
dor  to  Holland.     It  was  not  then  known,  how  far 
our  Court  carried  the  negotiations  with  France  •,  it 
was  not  certain,    whether   they  only  accepted  of 
thefe  preliminaries,  as  a  foundation  lor  a  treaty,  to 
be  opened  upon  them  ;  or  if  any  private  promife  or 
treaty  was   figned  :  This  laft  was  very  pofitively 
given  out,  both  in  France  and  Spain.     The  very 
treating,    without  the  concurrence  of  our  Allies, 
was  certainly  an  open  violation  of  our  alliances, 
which  had  exprefsly  provided  againft  any  fuch  ne- 


gotiation. 


Many  h-  Many  mercenary  pens  were  fet  on  work,  to  juf- 
ft'th    **fy  our  Proceedings,  and   to  defame  our  Allies, 

Allies.  more  particularly  the  Dutch  •,  this  was  done  with 
much  art,  but  with  no  regard  to  truth,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the 
late  Miniftry  ;  to  which  very  full  anfwers  were 
written,  detecting  the  thread  of  falfhood,  that  ran 
through  that  work.  It  was  now  faid,  England  was 
fo  exhaufted,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  carry  on  the 
war  :  And  when  King  Charles  was  chofen  Empe- 
ror, it  was  alfo  faid,  he  would  be  too  great  and  too 
dangerous  to  all  his  neighbours,  if  Spain  were 
joined  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions :  It  was  alfo  zealoufly,  though  moil  falfely, 
infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  our  Al- 
lies, moft  particularly  the  Dutch,  had  impofed  on 
us,  and  failed  us  on  many  occafions.  The  Jaco- 
bites did,  with  the  greater  joy  entertain  this  prof- 
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pect  of;  peace,  becaufe  the  Dauphin  had,  in  a  vifit 
to  St.  Germains,  congratulated  that  Court  upon  it  j 
which  made  them  conclude,  that  it  was  to  have  a 
happy  effect,  with  relation  to  the  Pretender's  affairs. 

Our   Court   denied  this  j  and  fent  the  Earl  of  Ear! 
Rivers  to  Hanover,  to  allure  the  Elector,  that  the  &lvers 
Queen  would  take  efpecial  care,    to  have  the  fuc-  ^^ 
ceffion  to  the  Crown  fecured  to  his  family*  by  the  but  fuc-  * 
treaty  that  was  to  be  opened  :  This  made  little  im-  ceeded 
preffion  on  that  Elector  •,  for  he  faw  clearly,  that  if  noc* 
Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  were  left  to  King  Philip, 
the  French  would  foon  become  the  fuperior  power 
to  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  that  France  would  keep 
Spain  in  fubje6tion,    and  by  the  wealth  they  would 
fetch  from  the  Indies,  they  would  give  law  to  all 
about  them,  and  fet  what  King  they  pleafed  on 
the  throne  of  England.     Earl  Rivers  ftaid  a  few 
days  there,  and  brought  an  anfwer  from  the  Elector1 
in  writing  ;  yet  the  Elector  apprehended,  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  it  might  be  ftifled  \  therefore  he 
ordered  his  Minifter  to  give  a  full  memorial,  to 
the  fame  purpofe,    of  which  our  Court  took  no 
notice  :  But  the  memorial  was  tranflated  and  print-    - 
ed  here,  to  the  great  fatisfaction  of  all  thofe,  who 
were  afraid  of  the  ill  defigns,  that  might  be  hidj 
under  the  pretence  of  the  treaty  then  propofed. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  preiTed  the  States,  to  com-  The 
ply  with  the  Queen's  defire,  of  opening  a  treaty  :  Statesara 
They  anfwered  very  (lowly,  being  defirous  to  fee  0°recn"at0 
how  the  Parliament  was  inclined  ■,  but  the  Parlia-  treaty4 
ment  was  prorogued  Itom  the  13th  to  the  29th  of 
November,  and  from  that  to  the  7th  of  December. 
It  was  alio  reported  in  Holland,   that  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  (feeing  the  States  flow  in  granting   the 
paffports,     and    upon     that     apprehending    thefe 
delays  flowed  from  their  expecting  to  fee,   how  the 
Parliament  of  England  approved  of  thefe   fteps) 
told  them  plainly,  that  till  they  agreed  to  a  trea- 
ty, and  granted  the  paffports,  the  SeiTion  mould     . 
not  be  opened  :  So  they  granted  therr^  and  left  the 
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time  and  place  of  treaty  to  the  Queen's  determi- 
nation.    She  named  Utrecht  as  the  place  of  con- 
grefs,  and  the  firft  of  January,  O.  S.  for  opening 
it  •,  and  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Allies,  in- 
viting them  to  fend  Plenipotentiaries  to  that  place. 
The  Emperor  fet  himfelf  vehemently  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  this  matter  ;  he  fent  Prince  Eugene,  to 
difTuade  the  States  from  agreeing  to  it,  and  offered  a 
new  fcheme  of  the  war,  that  mould  be  eafier  to  the 
Allies,  and  lie  heavier  on  himfelf :  But  the  paffports 
were  now  fent  to  the  Court  of  France ;  that  Court  de- 
manded paffports  likewife,  for  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
King  Philip,  and  of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologn  :    This  was  offered  by  our  Court  to   the 
States,  they  refufed  it,  but  whether  our  Minifters 
then  ap-reed  to  it  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

Before  the  opening  the  Seffion,  pains  were  taken 
on  many  perfons,    to  perfuade  them  to  agree  to 
the   meafures  the  Court  were  in  ;    the   Duke   of 
Marlborough,  upon  his  coming  over,  fpoke  very 
plainly  to  the  Queen  againft  the  fteps,  that  were 
already   made  ;     but  he   found   her   lb  poffefled, 
that  what  he  laid  made  no  impreffion,  lb  he  de- 
fired  to  be  excufed  from  coming  to  council,  fince 
he  muff  oppofe  every  ftep,    that  was  made  in  that 
affair.     Among  others,  the  Queen  fpoke  to  my- 
felf ;  fhe  faid,  Ihe  hoped  Bifhops  would  not  be  a- 
gainft  peace  :  I  faid,  a  good  peace  was  what  we 
prayed  daily  for,    but  the  Preliminaries  offered  by 
France   gave    no  hopes  of  fuch   an  one  ;  and  the 
trufting   to  the  King  of  France's  faith,  after  all 
that  had  paffed,  would  feem  a  ftrange  thing.     She 
laid,  we  were  not  to  regard  the  Preliminaries;    we 
fhould  have  a  peace  upon  fuch  a  bottom,  that  we 
mould   not   at  all  rely  on  the  King   of  France's 
word  ;    but  we  ought  to  fufpend  our  opinion,    till 
fhe  acquainted  us  with  the  whole  matter.     I  afked 
leave  to  fpeak  my  mind  plainly  ;  which  me  grant- 
ed :  I   faid,  any  treaty  by   which  Spain  and  the 
Weft-Indies  were  left  to  King  Philip,  muft  in  a 
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little  while  deliver  up  all  Europe  into  the  hands  of 
France  -,  and,  if  any  fuch  peace  fhould  be  made, 
fhe  was  betrayed,  and  we  were  all  ruined ;  in  lefs 
than  three  years  time,  fhe  would  be  murdered,  and 
the  fires  would  be  again  raifed  in  Smithfield :  I 
puriued  this  long,  till  I  faw  Ihe  grew  uneafy  ;  fo  I 
withdrew. 

On  the  feventh  of  December,  fhe  opened  the  Par-  The 
liament  :    in  her  fpeech  fhe  laid,  notwithstanding  Queen's 
the  arts  of  thofe  who  delighted  in  war,  the  time  and  fPeech  t0 
place  were  appointed  for  treating  a  general  peace  ;  utuk^ 
her  allies,  eipecially  the  States,  had  by  their  ready 
concurrence  expreffed  an  entire  confidence  in  her ; 
and  fhe  promifed,  to  do  her  utmoll  to  procure  rea- 
fonable  fatisfaclion  to  them  all  :  She  demanded  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  neceffary  fupplies,  for 
carrying  on  the  war  -,  and  hoped  that  none  would 
envy  her  the  glory  of  ending  it  by  a  juit  and  ho- 
nourable  peace ;    fne  in  particular  recommended 
unanimity,    that  our   enemies  might  not  think  us 
a  divided  people,  which  might  prevent  that  good 
peace,  of  which  fhe  had  fuch  realbnable  hopes,  and 
ib  near  a  view. 

The  fpeech  gave  occafion  to   many  reflections  ;  Refiec- 
"  The  arts  of  thofe  who  delighted  in  war"  feem-  tionsorvife 
ed  to  be  levelled  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  preliminaries  concerted  at  the  Hague  •,  her  fay- 
ing, that  the  allies  repofed  an  entire    confidence   in  Earl  of 
her,  amazed  all  thofe  who  knew,  that  neither  the  NGttlI> 
Emperor   nor  the  empire  had  agreed  to  the  con-  ^ved, 
grefs,  but  were  oppofing  it  with  great  vehemence  j  that  no 
and  that  even  the  States  were  far  from  being  cordi-  peace 
al  or  eafy,  in  the  fteps  that  they  had  made.  could  be 

After  the  fpeech,  a  motion  was^  made  in  the  J^'g^ 
Houfe  of  Lords,  to  make  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  ancj  |he 
the  Queen  for  her  fpeech  ;  upon  this,  the  Earl  of  Weft  In- 
Nottingham  did  very  copioufly  fet  forth  the  neceffi-  **«  were 
ty  of  having  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  out  of  the  J^nthe 
hands  of  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon;  he  Houfe  of 
moved  that,  with  their  addrefs  of  thanks,  they  Bourbom 
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mould  offer  that  as  their  advice  to  the  Queen  j  he 
fet  forth  the  mifery  that  all  Europe,  but  England 
moil  particularly,  muft  be  under,  if  the  Weft-In- 
dies came  into  a  French  management  j   and  that 
King  Philip's  poffefiing  them  was,  upon  the  mat- 
ter, the  putting   them  into  the  hands  of  France. 
This  was  much  oppofed  by  the  Minifters  ;   they 
moved  the  referring  that  matter  to  another  occafion, 
in  which  it  might  be  fully  debated  •,  but  laid,  it  was 
not  fit  to  clog  the  addrefs  with  it.     Some  officious 
courtiers  faid,  that  lince  peace  and  war  belonged, 
as  prerogatives  to  the  Crown,  it  was  not  proper  to 
offer  any  advice  in  thofe  matters,  'till  it  was  alked  : 
But  this  was. rejected  with  indignation,  fince  it  was 
a  conftant  practice  in  all  fefiions  of  Parliament,  to 
offer  advices ;    no  prerogative  could  be  above  ad- 
vice •,    this  was  the  end  fpecified  in  the  writ,  by 
which  a  Parliament  was  fummoned ;  nor  was  the 
motion  for  a  delay  received.    The  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope were  upon  the  prefent  feffion  ;  and  this  was  a 
poft-night :  So  it  was  fit  they  mould  come  to  a  pre- 
Agreed  tq  fent  refolution,  in  a  matter  of  flich  importance.  The 
by  the      queftion  was  put,  whether  this  advice  fhould  be  part 
•  °r  S;      of  the  addrefs ;  and  the  previous  queftion  being  firft 
put,  it  was  carried  by  one  voice  to  put  it ;  and  the 
main  queftion  was  carried  by  three  voices  :  fo  this 
point  was   gained,   though    by  a  fmall  majority, 
The  fame  motion  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons,  but  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  ;  yet  in 
other  refpects  their  addrefs  was  well  couched :  for 
they  faid,  they  hoped  for  a  juft,  honourable,  and 
lading  peace,  to  her  Majefty  and  to  all  her  allies. 

When  the  addrefs  of  the  Lords  was  reported  to 
the  Houfe,  by  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
it,  the  Court  tried  to  get  the  whole  matter  to  be  con- 
tefted  over  again,  pretending  that  the  debate  was 
not  now,  upon  the  matter,  debated  the  day  before, 
but  only  whether  they  mould  agree  to  the  draught, 
prepared  by  the  committee :  But  that  part  of  it, 
%-hich  contained  the  advice?  was  conceived  in  the 
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very  words,  in  which  the  vote  had  paffed  ;  and  it  171 1. 
was  a  {landing  rule,  that  what  was  once  voted,  '— — v— -J 
could  never  again  be  brought  into  queftion,  during 
that  feffion.  This  was  fo  facred  a  rule,  that  many 
of  thofe,  who  voted  with  the  Court  the  day  before, 
expreffed  their  indignation  againft  it,  as  fubverting 
the  very  constitution  of  Parliaments,  if  things  might 
be  thus  voted  and  unvoted  again,  from  day  to  day  : 
Yet  even  upon  this  a  divifion  was  called  for,  but 
the  majority  appearing  fo  evidently  againft  the  mo- 
tion, it  was  yielded,  without  counting  the  Houfe. 

When  the  addrefs  was  prefented  to  the  Queen,  her  The 
anfwer  v/as ;  fhe  was  forry,  that  any  mould  think,  Qpeen's 
fhe  would  not  do  her  utmoft  to  hinder  Spain  and  the  an  wer* 
Weft-Indies    from    remaining    in  the  hands  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon :  And  the  Lords 
returned  her  thanks  for  this  gracious  anfwer;  for 
they  underftood,   by  the  doing  her  utmoft,    was 
meant  the  continuing  the  war.      The  Court  was 
much  troubled  to  fee  the  Houfe  of  Lords  fo  back- 
ward ;  and  both  fides  ftudied  to  fortify  themfelves, 
by  bringing  up  their  friends,    or  by  getting  their 
proxies. 

The  next  motion  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Not-  A  bill 
tingham,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  againft  occafio-  agamft 
nal  conformity  :  He  told  thofe,  with  whom  he  now  °c^°nf 
joined,  that  he  was  but  one  man  come  over  to  them,  t„ 
unlefs  he  could  carry  a  bill  to  that  effect ;  but,  if  they 
would  give  way  to  that,  he  hoped  he  fhouid  be  able 
to  bring  many  to  concur  with  them  in  other  things. 
They  yielded  this  the  more  eafily,  becaufe  they  knew 
that  the  Court  had  offered,  to  the  high  men  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,   to  carry  any  bill  that  they 
fhouid  defire  in  that  matter :  The  Earl  of  Nottin- 
gham promifed  to  draw  it  with  all  poiiible  temper. 
It  was  thus  prepared;  that  all  perfons  in  places  of 
profit  and  truft,  and  all  the  common-council  men 
in  corporations,  who  fhouid  be  at  any  meeting  for 
divine  worihip  (where  there  were  above  ten  perfons, 
more  than  the  family)  in  which  the  common  prayer 
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was  not  ufed,  or  where  the  Queen  and  the  Prineefs 
Sophia  were  not  prayed  for,  fhould  upon  conviction 
forfeit  their  pi  ace  of  truft  or  profit,  the  witneffes 
making  oath  within  ten  clays,  and  the  profecution  be- 
ing within  three  months  after  the  offence  -,  and  fuch 
perfons  were  to  continue  incapable  of  any  imploy- 
ment,  'till  they  fhould  depofe,  that  for  a  whole  year 
together  they  had  been  at  no  conventicle.     The  bill 
did  alio  enact,  that  the  toleration  mould  remain  in- 
violable, in  all  time  to  come ;  and  that  if  any  per- 
fon  fhould  be  brought  into  trouble,  for  not  having 
obferved  the  rules,  that  were  prefcribed  by  the  act 
that  firft  granted  the  toleration,  all  fuch  profecution 
fhould  ceafe,  upon  their  taking  the  oath  prefcribed 
by  that  acl: :    and  a  teacher,    licenfed  in  any  one 
county,  was  by  the  bill  qualified,  to  ferve  in  any 
licenfed  meeting  in  any  part  of  England  ;  and  by 
another  claule,  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  Scotland  were  required  to  take  the 
Abjuration,  in  the  month  of  June  next. 
Faffed  No  oppofition  was.  made  to  this  in  the  Houle  of 

without  Lords;  fo  it  paffed  in  three  days;  and  it  had  the 
2on° '"  ^me  *ate  *n  cfe  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  only  they  ad- 
ded a  penalty  on  the  offender  of  forty  pounds, 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer :  and  fo  it 
was  offered  to  the  royal  affent,  with  the  bill  for  four 
fhiilings  in  the  pound.  Great  reflections  were  made 
on  the  late  of  this  bill,  which  had  been  formerly  fo 
much  conceited,  and  was  fo  often  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  and  now  went  through  both  Houfes,  in  fo 
iiient  a  manner,  without  the  leaft  oppofition :  Some 
of  the  diffenters  complained  much,  that  they  were 
thus  forfaken  by  their  friends,  to  whom  they  had 
truited  ;  and  the  Court  had  agents  among  them,  to 
inflame  their  refentments,  fince  they  were  facrifked 
by  thole,  on  whom  they  depended.  All  the  excufe 
that  the  whigs  made,  for  their  eafinefs  in  this  mat- 
ter, was,  that  they  gave  way  to  it,  to  try  how 
far  the  yielding  it  might  go  toward  quieting  the 
fears  of  thcfe,  who  feemed  to  think  the  church  was 
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(till  in  danger,  'till  that  act  parted  •,  and  thereby  to 
engage  thefe,  to  concur  with  them,  in  thofe  impor- 
tant matters  that  might  come  before  them.  It  mult 
be  left  to  time  to  fhew,  what  good  effect  this  act 
may  have  on  the  church,  or  what  bad  ones  it  may 
have  on  diffenters. 

The  next  point  that  occafioned  a  great  debate  in  Duke  Ha» 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,   which  was  efpoufed  by  the  m ikon's 
Court  with  great  zeal,  was  a  patent  creating  Duke  ?^ni^x- 
Hamilton  a  Duke  in  England :  lawyers  were  heard 
for  the  patent,  the  Queen's  prerogative  in  conferring 
honours  was  clear  •,  all  the  fubjects  of  the  united 
kingdom  had  likewife  a  capacity  of  receiving  ho- 
nour -,  the  Commons  of  Scotland  had  it  unqueftio- 
nably  •,    and  it  feemed  a  ftrange  affertion,  that  the 
Peers  of  that  nation  mould  be  the  only  perfons,  in- 
capable of  receiving  honour :  By  the  act  of  union 
the  Peers  of  Scotland  were,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty, 
to  have  a  reprefentation  of  fixteen,  for  their  whole 
body  ;  thefe  words,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  feem- 
ed to  intimate,  that  by  creation  or  iucceflion  they 
might  be  made  capable.     And,  in  the  debate  that 
followed  in  the  Houfe,  the  Scotch  Lords,  who  had 
been  of  the  treaty,  affirmed  that  thefe  words  were 
put  in  on  that  defign :  And  upon  this,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  Englifh  Lords  :  This  was  denied  by 
none  of  them.     It  was  alfo  urged,  that  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  had  already  judged  the  matter,  when  they 
not  only  received  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury,  upon  his 
being  created  Duke  of  Dover  ;  but  had  fo  far  af- 
firmed his  being  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  that  upon 
that  account,  they  had  denied  him  the  right  of  vot- 
ing in  the  election  of  the  fixteen  Peers  of  Scotland. 
But  in  oppofition  to  all  this,  it  was  faid,  that  the 
prerogative  could  not  operate  when  it  was  barred  by 
an  act  of  Parliament ;  the  act  of  union  had  made  all 
the  Peers  of  Scotland,  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  as  to 
all  intents,  except  the  voting  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
or  fitting  in  judgment  on  a  Peer-,  and  as  to  their 
voting,  that  was  veiled  in  their  reprefentatives,  by 

whom 
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whom  they  voted :  The  Queen  might  give  them 
what  titles  Ihe  pleafed  •,  but  this  incapacity  of  vot- 
ing otherwife  than  by  thefe  fixteen,  being  fettled  by 
law,  the  prerogative  was  by  that  limited  as  to  them : 
They  had  indeed  admitted  the  Duke  of  Queer.fbu- 
ry  to  fit  among  them,  as  Duke  of  Dover ;  but  that 
matter  was  never  brought  into  debate ;  fo  it  Was 
only  palled  over  in  filer) ce :  And  he  was  mentioned 
in  their  books,  upon  the  occafion  of  his  voting 
in  the  choice  of  the  fixteen  Peers  of  Scotland,  in 
terms  that  were  far  from  determining  this  •,  for  it 
was  there  laid,  that  he  claiming  to  be  Duke  of  Do- 
ver, could  not  vote  as  a  Scotch  Peer.  The  Scotch 
Lords  infilled,  in  arguing  for  the  patent,  with  great 
vehemence,  not  without  intimations  of  the  difmal 
effe&s,  that  might  follow,  if  it  fhould  go  in  the  ne- 
gative. The  Court  put  their  whole  ftrength  to  fup- 
port  the  patent  •,  this  heightened  the  zeal  of  thofe, 
who  oppofed  it :  For  they  apprehended,  that  confi- 
dering  the  dignity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Scotch 
Peers,  and  the  poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  them, 
the  Court  would  always  have  recourfe  to  this,  as  a 
lure  expedient  to  have  a  conftant  majority  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  There  was  no  limitation  indeed 
on  the  prerogative,  as  to  the  creation  of  new  Peers, 
yet  thefe  were  generally  men  of  eftates,  who  could 
not  be  kept  in  a  conftant  dependence,  as  fome  of 
the  Scotch  Lords  might  be. 
Judged  The  Queen  heard  all  the  debate,  which  lafted 

again*  fome  hours  ;  in  conclufion,  when  it  came  to  the  fi- 
^im-  nal  vote,  fifty-two  voted  for  the  patent,  and  fifty- 
{even  again!!  it.  The  Queen  and  the  Miniflers 
feemed  to  be  much  concerned  at  this,  and  the  Scotch 
were  enraged  at  it :  They  met  together,  and  figned 
a  reprefentation  to  the  Queen,  complaining  of  it  as 
a  breach  of  the  union,  and  a  mark  of  difgrace  put 
on  the  whole  Peers  of  Scotland,  adding  folemn  pro- 
mifes  of  maintaining  her  prerogative,  either  in  an 
united  or  feparated  ftate.  This  made  the  Miniflers 
refolve  on  another  method  to  let  the  Peers,  and  in- 
deed 
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deed  the  whole  world  fee,  that  they  would  have  that 
Houfe  "ke-pt  in  a  conftant  dependence  on  the  Court, 
by  creating  fuch  a  number  of  Peers  at  once,  as  mould 
give  them  an  unqueftionable  majority.  On  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  December  the  bill  for  four  millings  in  the 
pound  was  ready  for  the  royal  aflent ;  yet  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  adjourned  to  the  fourteenth  of  Janua- 
ry, which  was  a  long  recefs  in  fo  critical  a  time. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  by  The 
the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  ^e!\ds  a(k 
to  give  the  Prince  Ele£loral  of  Hanover,  as  Duke  0^  ^jjesa 
of  Cambridge,  the  precedence  of  all  Peers  •,  this  was.  might  be 
granted,  and  fo  was  like  to  meet  with  no  oppofition.  carried 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham  moved  next,  that  before  al?n2    . 
their  recefs,   they  mould  make  an  addrefs  to  the  ^  tr^t!T 
Queen,  defiring  her  to  order  her  plenipotentiaries 
to  concert,  with  the  Minifters  of  the  allies,  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  were  to  proceed  in  their 
treaties,  and  to  agree  on  a  mutual  guaranty  to  fe- 
cure  them  to  us,  as  well  as  to  all  Europe,  and  in 
particular  to  fecure  the  proteflant  fucceffion  to  Eng- 
land.    All  the  oppofition  that  the  Court  made  to 
this  was,  to  Ihew  it  was  needlefs,  for  it  was  already 
ordered  :  And  the  Lord  Treafurer  faid,  the  Lords 
might,  in  order  to  their  fatisfaclion,    fend  to  exa- 
mine their  inftruclions.     To  this  it  was  anfwered, 
that  the  offering  fuch  an  addrefs  would  fortify  the 
plenipotentiaries,    in   executing   their   inftru£tions. 
The  Court  moved,  that  thefe  words  might  be  put 
in  the  addrefs,  "  if  the  Queen  had  not  ordered  it ;" 
fo,  this  being  agreed  to,  the  thing  palled ;  and  the 
Lords  adjourned  to  the  fecond  of  January. 

But  a  new  fcene  was  ready  to  be  opened  in  the  Difcove- 
Houfe  of  Commons ;  the  commiflionrs  for  examin-  "es  of 
ing  the  publick  accounts  made  fome  difcoveries,  bnDery 
upon  which  they   intended  to   proceed,    at  their  j^e  en 
next  meeting.     Walpole,   who  had  been  fecretary 
of  war,  and  who  had  appeared  with  great  firmnefs 
in  the  defence  of  the  late  Miniftry,  was  firft  aimed 
at  j  a  bill  had  been  remitted  to  him  of  500  /.  by 

thofe 
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1 7 1 1 ,    thofe  who  had  contracted  to  forage  the  troops, 
<— v— — '  that  lay  in  Scotland;    this  made  way  to  a  matter 
of  more  importance  :    A   Jew,  concerned  in   the 
contract  for  furnifhing  bread  to  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders»  made  a  prefent  yearly  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough of  between  5  and  6000  /.     The  General 
of  the  States  had  the  like  prefent,  as  a  perquifite 
to  iupport  his  dignity,  and  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure intelligence :    The   Queen  ordered    1 0000  /. 
a-year  more  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the 
fame  fervice :  The  late  King  had  alfo  agreed,  that 
two  and  a  half  per  Cent,  fhould  be  deducted  out 
of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which  amounted 
to  1 5000  /.    This  the  Queen  had  by  a  warrant  ap- 
pointed the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  receive,  on 
the  fame  account. 
The  Duke      ^e  nearcl  his  enemies  had  difcovered  the  prefent, 
<sf  Mar!-    made  him  by  the  Jew,  while  he  was  beyond  fea  ; 
borough    f0  he  wrote  to  them,   and  owned  the  whole  matter 
aimed  at.   t0  De  tme^  an(j  acjded,  that  he  had  applied  thefe 
fums    to    the   procuring    good    intelligence,    to 
which,  next  to  the  blefling  of  God  and  the  bravery 
of  the  troops,   their  conftant  fucceiles  were  chiefly 
owing.  This  did  not  fatisfy  the  commiffioners  ;  but, 
though  no  complaints  were  brought  from  the  army, 
of  their  not  being  conitantly  fupplied  with   good 
bread,  yet  they  faw  here  was  matter  to  raife  a  cla- 
mour, which  they  chiefly  aimed  at ;  fo  this  was  report- 
ed to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  before  their  recefs. 
He  is  turn-      A  ^ew  days  a^ter  tms>  tne  Queen  wrote  him  a 
ed  but  of  letter,  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment  me  received 
al!  his  1m-  fr0m  him,  and  difcharged  him  of  all  his  imploy- 
p.Qynaent^.  ments  .  y^is  was  thought  very  extraordinary,  after 
fuch  long  and  eminent  fervices  ;    fuch  accidents, 
when  they  happen,  fhew  the  inftability  of  all  hu- 
man things  -,    this  was  indeed  fo  little  expected, 
that  thofe  who  looked  for   precedents,  could  find 
none  fince  the  difgrace  of  Belifarius  in  Juftinian's 
time  :  The  only  thing  pretended  to  excufe  it  was, 
his  being  conlidcred  as  the  head  of  thofe,  who  op- 
poled 
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pofed  the  peace,    on  which  the  Court  feemed  to    1711. 

let  their  hearts.  ! *— -* 

But  they,  finding  the  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Twelve 
Lords  could  not  be  brought  to  favour  their  de-  new  Peers 
figns,  refolved  to  make  an  experiment,  that  none  made- 
of  our  Princes  had  ventured  on  in  former  times :  A 
refolution  was  taken  up  very  fuddenly  of  making 
twelve  Peers  all  at  once;  threeof  theie' were  called 
up  by  writ,  being  elded  fons  of  Peers :  and  nine 
more  were  created  by  patent.  Sir  Miles  Whar- 
ton, to  whom  it  was  offered,  refufed  it :  He  thought 
it  looked  like  the  ferving  a  turn  ;  and  that,  where- 
as Peers  were  wont  to  be  made  for  fervices  they  had 
done,  he  would  be  made  for  fervices  to  be  done  by 
him  -,  fo  he  excufed  himfelf,  and  the  favourite's  huf- 
band,  Mr.  Mafham,  was  put  in  his  room.  And 
whereas  formerly  Jefferies  had  the  vanity  to  be  made 
a  Peer,  while  he  was  Chief  Juftice,  which  had  not 
been  practifed  for  fome  ages-,  yet  the  precedent  let 
by  him  was  followed,  and  Trevor,  Chief  Juftice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  was  now  advanced  to  be  a 
Peer.  This  was  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  part 
of  the  prerogative  ;  fo  there  was  no  ground  in  law 
to  oppofe  the  receiving  the  new  Lords  into  the 
houfe :  Nor  was  it  poifible  to  raife,  in  the  ancient 
Peers,  a  fenfe  of  the  indignity  that  was  now  put 
upon  their  houfe ;  fince  the  Court  did  by  this  openly 
declare,  that  they  were  to  be  kept  in  abfolute  fub- 
miffion  and  obedience. 

When  the  fecond  of  January  came,  they  were    17 12. 
all  introduced  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords  without  r*--*"*v"""J 
any  oppofition ;  and  when  that  was  over,  the  Lord  QUgen's 
Keeper  delivered  a  meffage  from  the  Queen,  com-  meflage  to 
manding  them  to  adjourn  forthwith  to  the  four-  the  Lords 
teenth  ;    for  by  that'  time  her  Majcfiy  would  lay  *°  ad- 
matters  of  great  importance  before  the  two  houfes. JOU/",'  J~ 

TT  i  •■  11  r  r-i        i         pnted,  but 

Upon  tms  a  great  debate  arole  ;   it  was  laid,  that  obeyed. 
the    Queen   could  not   lend  a  meiTage  to  any  one 
houfe  to  adjourn,  when  the  like  meflage  was  not 
3  fent 
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fent  to  both  houfes  :  The  pleafure  of  the  Prince, 
in  convening,  diflblving,  proroguing,  or  ordering 
the  adjournment  of  Parliaments,  was  always  direct- 
ed to  both  houfes ;  but  never  to  any  one  houfe, 
without  the  fame  intimation  was  made,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  the  other.  The  confequence  of  this,  if 
allowed,  might  be  the  ordering  one  houfe  to  adjourn, 
while  the  other  was  left  to  fit  ftill ;  and  this  might 
end  in  a  total  disjointing  of  the  conftitution :  The 
vote  was  carried  for  adjourning  by  the  weight  of 
the  twelve  new  Peers.  It  is  true,  the  odds  in  the 
books  is  thirteen ;  but  that  was,  becaufe  one  of 
the  Peers,  who  had  a  proxy,  without  reflecting  on 
it,  went  away  when  the  proxies  were  called  for. 
Prince  Eu-  At  this  time  Prince  Eugene  was  fent  by  the  Em- 
gene  came  pCror  to  England,  to  try  if  it  was  poflible  to  en- 

i°  f  "S  Sa8e  our  C°urt'  t0  g°  on  w*tn  tne  war  >  offering 
a  new  fcheme,  by  which  he  took  a  much  larger 
fhare  of  it  on  himfelf,  than  the  late  Emperor  would 
bear.  That  Prince's  character  was  fo  juftly  high, 
that  all  people  for  fome  weeks  preffed  about  the 
places,  where  he  was  to  be  feen,  to  look  on  him  ; 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  at  feveral  times, 
to  much  difcourfe  with  him  ;  his  character  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  known,  that  I  will  fay  nothing  of  him, 
but  from  what  appeared  to  myfelf.  He  has  a  moft 
unaffected  modefty,  and  does  fcarcely  bear  the  ac- 
knowledgments that  all  the  world  pay  him  :  He 
defcends  to  an  eafy  equality  with  thofe,  with  whom 
he  converfes ;  and  feems  to  afiume  nothing  to  him- 
felf, while  he  reafons  with  others :  He  was  treated, 
with  great  refpect  by  both  parties  •,  but  he  put  a 
diftinguilhed  refpect  on  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, with  whom  he  pafTed  moft  of  his  time* 
The  Queen  ufed  him  civilly,  but  not  with  the  dif* 
tinction  that  was  due  to  his  high  merit :  Nor  did 
he  gain  much  ground  with  the  Ministers. 
A  mefiage  When  the  fourteenth  of  January  came,  the  houfes 
to  loth  were  ordered  to  adjourn  to  the  eighteenth,  and  then 
houfes.      a  mefiage  was  fent  to  both  houfes ;  the  Queen  told 

them* 
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them,  the  congrefs  was  opened,  and  that  fhe  would 
fet  a  day  for  ending  it,  as  well  as  fhe  had  done 
for  opening  it.  She  had  ordered  her  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, to  agree  with  the  Minifters  of  her  allies, 
according  to  all  her  treaties  with  them,  to  obtain 
reafonable  fatisfaction  to  their  demands  -,  in  particular 
concerning  Spain  and  the  Well  Indies  -,  by  which, 
the  falfe  reports  of  ill-defigaing  men,  who,  for  evil 
ends,  had  reported  that  a  feparate  peace  was  treat- 
ed, would  appear,  for  there  was  never  the  leaft 
colour  given  for  this.  She  alfo  promifed,  that  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  mould  be  laid  before  the 
houfes,  .before  any  thing  mould  be  concluded.  Upon 
this,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  agreed  to  an  addrefs, 
thanking  her  Majefty,  for  communicating  this  to 
them,  and  for  the  promifes  fhe  had  made  them, 
repeating  the  words  in  which  they  were  made : 
It  was  moved  to  add  the  words,  conform  to  her 
alliance  i  but  it  was  laid,  the  Queen  affured  them 
of  that,  fo  the  repeating  thefe  words  feemed  to 
intimate  a  diftruft  ;  and  that  was  not  carried.  But, 
becaufe  there  feemed  to  be  an  ambiguity  in  the 
mention  made  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies,  the 
houfe  expreffed,  in  what  fenfe  they  underftood 
them,  by  adding  thefe  words,  which  were  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  the  fafety  and  commerce  of 
thefe  nations.  The  Commons  made  an  addrefs  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  in  which  they  only  named  Spain 
and  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  Lord  Treafurer  prevented  the  Duke  of  AbiJIgiv- 
Devonfhire,  who  had  prepared  a  bill  for  giving  ing  prece- 
precedence   to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;   for  he  dence  to 
offered   a  bill,    giving  precedence  to  the  whole  *yH 
sledoral  family,  as  the  children  and   nephews  of  over< 
the  Crown ;  and  it  was  intimated,  that  bills  relating 
to  honours  and  precedence  ought  to  come  from  the 
Crown  :  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  make  no 
difpute  on  this   head  •,  if  the  thing  paffed,  he  ac- 
quiefced  in   the   manner   of  paffing   it,    only  he 
thought  it  lay  within  the  authority  of  the   houfe. 

On 
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On  this  occalion,    the  Court  feemed,  even  to  an 
affectation,  to  fhew  a  particular  zeal  in  promoting 
this  bill :  For  it  paMed  through  both  houfes  in  two 
days,  it  being  read  thrice  in  a  day,  in  them  both. 
For  all  this  hafte,  the  Court  did  not  feem  to  defign 
any  fuch  bill,  till  it  was  propofed  by  others,  out 
of  whofe  hands  they  thought  fit  to  take  it.     There 
were  two  other  articles,  in  the  Queen*s  meffage ; 
by  the  one,  fhe  defired  their  advice  and  afiiftance, 
to  quiet  the  uneafmefs,  that  the  Peers  of  Scotland 
were  under,    by  the  judgment  lately  given  :    By 
the  other,  fhe  complained  of  the  licence  of  the  prefs, 
and  defired  fome  reftraint  might  be  put  upon  it. 
The  Lords  entred  upon  the  confideration   of  that 
part  of  the  Queen's  mefTage,  that  related  to   the 
Peers  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  took  up  almoft  a  whole 
week.     The  Court  propofed,    that  an  expedieni 
might  be  found,  that  the  Peers  of  Scotland  fhoulc 
not  fit  among  them  by  election,   but  by  defcent 
in  cafe  the  reft  of  the  Peers  of  that  nation  fhouk 
confent  to  it :    A  debate  followed  concerning  tb 
articles  of  the  union,  which  of  them  were  funda 
mental  and  not  alterable ;  it  was  faid,  that  by  th 
union^  no  private  right  could  be  taken  away,  bu 
by  the  confent  of  the  perfons  concerned ;    there 
Fore  no  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  right  of  th 
Peers  of  Scotland,  unlefs  they  confented  to  it.     1 
was  afterwards  debated,  whether  an  alteration  migb 
be  made  with  this  condition,  in  cafe  they  fhoul< 
confent  to  it. ;  or  whether  the  firft  rife  to  any  fuc 
alteration  ought  not  to  be  given,  by  a  previous  de 
fire.     This  was  not  fo  fubjedt  to  an  ill  manage 
ment  -,  the  Court  fbudied  to  have  a  fubfequent  con 
fent  received  as  fufficient  •,    but  a   previous   deiii 
was  infilled  on,  as  vifibly  fairer  andjufter. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons,  after  the  recefs,  er 
tred  on  the  obfervations  of  the  commiflioners  Fc 
taking  the  publick  accounts ;  and  began  with  Wa 
pole,  whom  they  refolved  to  put  out  of  the  way  <■ 


difturbing  them  in  the  houfe.     The"  thing  laid 
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his  charge  flood  thus  ;  after  he,  as  Secretary  of 
war,  had  contracted  with  feme  for  forrage  to  the 
horfe ,  that  lay  in  Scotland ;  he,  finding  that 
the  two  perfons  who  contracted  for  it  made 
fome  gain  by  it,  named  a  friend  of  his  own  as  a 
third  perfon,  that  he  might  have  a  mare  in  the 
gain ;  but  the  other  two  .  had  no  mind  to  let  him 
in,  to  know  the  fecret  of  their  management ;  io 
they  offered  him  500  /.  for  his  fhare  \  he  accepted 
of  it,  and  the  money  was  remitted.  But  they, 
not  knowing  his  addrefs,  directed  their  bill  to 
Walpole,  who  endorfed  it,  ,and  the  perfon  con- 
cerned received  the  money ;  this  was  found  out, 
.  and  Walpole  was  charged  with  it  as  a  bribe,  that 
he  had  taken  for  his  own  ufe,  for  making  the 
contract.  Both  the  Perfons  that  remitted  the 
money,  and  he  who  received  it  were  examined, 
and  affirmed  that  Walpole  was  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  matter  •,  but  the  houfe 
infifted  upon  his  having  endorfed  the  bill,  and  not 
only  voted  this  a  corruption,  but  fent  him  to  the 
tower,  and  expelled  him  the  houfe. 

The  next  attack  was  on   the   Duke   of  Marl-  The  cen- 
borough  :    The   money   received   from  the  Jew,  fure  put 
was  faid  to  be  a  fraud ;  and  that,  deducted  out  of  on  *he  . 
the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  was  faid  to  be  pub-  Marlbc- 
lick  money,  and  to  be  accounted  for:  The  debate  rough, 
held  long;  it  appeared,   that  during   the  former 
war,  King  William  had   50000  /.  a-year  for  con- 
tingencies :    It  was   often  reckoned  to    have   coft 
much  more.      The  contingency  was  that  fervice, 
which  could  be  brought  to  no  certain  head,  and 
was  chiefly  for  procuring  intelligence ;  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  had  only   10000/.  for   the  con- 
tingencies •,  and  that  and  all  the  ether  items  joined 
together,  amounted  but  to  30000/.  a  fum  much 
inferior  to  what  had  been  formerly  given  ;  and  yet, 
with  this  moderate  expence,    he  had  procured  fo 
good  intelligence,  that  he  was  never  furprized,  and 
no  party  he  fent  out  was  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off. 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  By 
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By  means  of  this  intelligence,  all  his  defigns  were 
fo  well  concerted,  that  he  fuceeeded  in  every  one  of 
them  ,  and  by  many  inftances,  the  exactnefs  of 
his  intelligence  was  fully  demonstrated.  It  was 
proved,  both  by  witneffes,  and  by  formal  attefta- 
tions  from  Holland,  that  ever  fince  the  year  1 672, 
the  Jews  had  made  the  like  prefent  to  the  General 
of  the  States  army  •,  and  it  was  understood  as  a 
perquifite  belonging  to  that  command :  No  bargain 
was  made  with  the  Jews  for  the  Englifh  troops, 
that  made  by  the  States  being  applied  to  them ; 
fo  that  it  appeared,  that  the  making  flich  a  prefent 
to  the  General  was  cuftomary ;  but  that  was  denied : 
And  they  voted,  the  taking  that  prefent  to  be  il- 
legal •,  and,  though  he  had  the  Queen's  warrant  to 
receive  the  fixpence  in  the  pound,  or  two  and 
half  per  Cent,  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops,  yet  that  was  voted  to  be  unwarrantable, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Court 
efpoufed  this  with  fuch  zeal,  and  paid  fo  well  for  it, 
that  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  :  Upon  this, 
ManyH-  many  virulent  writers  (whether  fet  on  to  it,  or 
be?s  *"  officioufly  ftudying  to  merit  by  it,  did  net  appear) 
gam     im.  t^rew   out^    -m  manv  defamatory  libels,    a  great 

deal  of  their  malice  againft  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough :  They  compared  him  to  Catiline,  to  Craf- 
fus,  and  to  Anthony  ;  and  ftudied  to  reprefent  him 
as  a  robber  of  the  nation,  and  as  a  publick  enemy. 
This  gave  an  indignation  to  all,  who  had  a  fenfe 
of  gratitude,  or  a  regard  to  juftice ;  in  one  of  thefe 
fcurrilous  papers,  wrote  on  defign  to  raife  the  rab- 
ble againft  him,  one  of  the  periods  began  thus, 
He  was  perhaps  once  fortunate.  I  took  occafion 
to  let  Prince  Eugene  fee  the  fpite  of  thefe  writers, 
and  mentioned  this  pafTage  ;  upon  which  he  made 
this  pleafant  reflection,  That  it  was  the  greateft 
Commendation  could  be  given  him,  fince  he  was 
.  always  fuccefsful ;  fo  this  implied,  that  in  one  fingle 
.  inftance  he  might  be  fortunate,  but  that  all  his 
other  fuccefTes  were  owing  to  his  conduct.  I  upon 
6  that 
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that.faidj  that  fingle  inftance  mull  be  then  his,  es- 
caping out  of  the  hands  of  the  party,  that  took 
him,  when  he  was  failing  down  the  Maefe  in  the 
boat.  But  their  ill-will  refted  not  in  defamation  j 
the  Queen  was  prevailed  on  to  fend  an  order  to  thfc 
attorney-general,  to  profecute  him  for  the  1 5000  /. 
that  was  deducted  yearly  out  of  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops,  which  he  had  received  by  her  Own 
warrant :  But  what  this  will  end  in,  mud  be  left 
to  time. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  now  declared  General, 
and  had  the  firfl  regiment  of  guards  •,  and  the  Earl 
of  Rivers  was  made  mailer  ot  the  ordnance. 

Secret  enquiries  were  made ,  in  order  to  the  Wis  »nn<>- 
laying  more  load  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, cence  aP- 
and  to  fee  whether  polls  in  the  army,  or  in  the  evidently, 
guards  were  fold  by  him ;  but  nothing  could  be 
found  :  He  had  fuffered  a  practice  to  go  on,  that 
had  been  begun  in  the  late  King's  time,  of  letting 
officers  fell  their  commiffions ;  but  he  had  never 
taken  any  part  of  the  price  to  himfelf :  Few  thought 
that  he  had  been  fo  clear  in  that  matter;  for  it 
was  the  only  thing,  in  which  his  enemies  were  con- 
fident, that  fome  difcoveries  would  have  been  made 
to  his  prejudice ;  fo  that  the  endeavours  ufed,  to 
fearch  into  thofe  matters,  producing  nothing, 
raifed  the  reputation  of  his  incorrupt  adminiftra- 
tion,  more  than  all  his  well-wifhers  could  have 
expected.  Thus  happy  does  fometimes  the  malice 
,  of  an  enemy  prove  !  In  this  whole  tranfaction  we 
faw  a  new  fcene  of  ingratitude,  acted  in  a  mod  im- 
prudent manner-,  when  the  man,  to  whom  the 
nation  owed  more,  than  it  had  ever  done  in  any 
age  to  any  fubject,  or  perhaps  to  any  perlbn  what- 
soever, was  for  fome  months  purfued  with  fo 
much  malice :  He  bore  it  with  filence  and  patience, 
with  an  exterior  thatfeemed  always  calm  and  cheer- 
ful -,  and,  though  he  prepared  a  full  vindication 
of  himfelf,  yet  he  delayed  publifhing  it,  'till  the 
nation  mould  retuVn  to  its  fenfes,  and  be  capable  of 
A  a  2  examining 
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examining  thefe  matters,  in  a  more  impartial  man" 
ner.    ; 

The  The  Scotch  Lords,    feeing  no  redrefs  to  their 

'Scorch       complaint,  feemed  refolved  to  come  no  more  to  fit 
L°roodUt  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers l,  but  the  Court  was  fenfible, 
hopes'.        that  their  ftrength  in   that  houfe  confifted  chiefly 
in  them,  and  in  the  new   l^eers  :    So  pains   were 
taken,  and  fecret  forcible  arguments  were  ufed  to 
them,  which  proved  fo  effectual,  that  after  a  few 
days  abfence,    they   came   back,    and  continued, 
during  the  feflion,  to  fit  in  the  houfe.     They  gave 
it  out,    that   an  expedient  would   be  found,    that 
would  be  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  Peers  of  Scot- 
land :  But  nothing  of  that  appearing,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  fatisfaclion  was  private,   and  per- 
forial.  The  great  arrear,  into  which  all  the  regular 
payments,   both  of  the  houfhold  and   of  falaries 
and  penfions  was  left  to  run,  made  it  to  be  ge- 
nerally  believed,    that   the   income  for  the   civil 
lift,  though  it  exceeded  the  eftabiiihment  very  far, 
was   applied  to   other  payments,    which   the  Mi- 
nifters  durft  not  own.  And  though  fecret  practice 
on  members  had  been  of  a  great  while  too  common, 
yet  it  was  believed,  that  it  was  at  this   time  ma- 
naged, with  an  extraordinary  profuiion. 

Thofe,  who  were  fufpected  to  have  very  bad  de- 
figns,  applied  themfelves  with  great "  induftry  to 
drive  on  fuch  bills,  as  they  hoped  would  give  the 
Prefbyterians  in  Scotland  fuch  alarms,  as  might 
difpofe.chern  to  remenftrate,  that  the  union  was 
broken.  .  They  pafied  not  all  at  once;  but  I  fhall 
lay  them  together,  becaufe  one  and  the  fame  de- 
fign  was  purfued  in  them  all. 

A   toleration   was   propofed   for   the    epifcopal 

tiontc  che  clergy,  who  would  ufe  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 

Engiiih      England  ;  this  itemed  fo  reaionable,  that  no  op- 

liuirgy  in   pofition  was  made  to  it :  One  clauie  put  in  it,  oc- 

Scotlaaa-   -caponed  great  complaints.;    the  magiftrates,  v/ho 

•by  the  laws  were  obliged  to  execute  the  fentences 

:ot  the  judicatories,  of  their 'Kirk,  were  by  this  act 

a  required, 
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required,  to  execute  none  of  them.  It  was  jcea- - 
fonable  to  require  them  to  execute  no  \  ie-ntences, . 
that  might  be  parted  on  any,  for  doing' what  was 
tolerated  by  this  adt ;  but  the  carrying  this  to"  a 
general  claufe,  took  away  the  civil  fandion,  which 
in  moft  places  is  looked  on  as  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  ftrength  of  church  power.  Thole,  who  were 
to  be  thus  tolerated,  were  required,  by  a  day  li- 
mited in  the  ad,  to  tak'e  the  oath  or  abjuration  ; 
it  was  well  known,  that  few,  if  any  of  them, 
would  take  that  oath  ;  lb  to  cover  them  from  it,  a 
claufe  was  put  in-  this  ad,  requiring  all  the  Prefby-  Defigns  to 
terian  Minifters  to  take  it  •,  fince  it  feemed  reafona-  provoke 
ble,  that  thofe  of  the  legal  Eftablifhment  mould  Pe-Pnr!  J> 

i  -i  i         i  " &       i"-   i  l    terians 

be  required  to  take  that,  which   was  now  to  be  h 
impofed  on  thofe,  who  were  only  to  be  tolerated. 
It  was  well  understood,  that  there  were   words  in 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  to  which  the  Prefby  terians 
excepted.     In   the  ad  of  fucceflion,    one   or   the 
conditions  on  which  the  fucceflbr  was  to  be  receiv- 
ed ,    was ,    his   being   of  the   communion  of  the 
church  of  England;  and  by  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
the  fucceflion  was  fworn   to,    as  limited  by  that 
ad  :  The  word  limitation-  imported  only  the  entail 
of  the  Crown;  but  ic  was  fuggefted  that  the  par- 
ticle as,  related  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  ad. 
This  was  fpread  among  fo  many  ot"  that  perfua- 
fion,  that  it  was  believed',  a  great  party  among 
them  would  refufe  to  take  it :  -So  a  frnall  alteration 
was  made  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  thefe  words* 
as  was   limited,    into    words   of  the  fame   fenfe, 
which  was  limited  ;  but  thofe  wrho  intended  to  ex* 
cufe  the  epifcopal  party,,  who  they  knew  were  in 
the   Pretender's  interests,    from  .taking   the  oath, 
were  for  keeping  in  thofe  words,  which  the  Prefby- 
terians  fcrupled.     The  Commons  accordingly  dif- 
agreed  to  the  amendment  made  by  the  Lords  ;  and 
they  receding  from  it,   the  bill  pafs'd,    as  it  had 
been  fent  up  from   the  Commons.     'Another  ad 
padcd  lor  difcontinuing  the  Courts  of  judicature, 
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iyi2.    during -fome  days. at  Chriftmas,  though  the  obferv-. 
<— * -v— — '  ing  of. holidays-  was. contrary  to  their  principles:. 

This  was.  intended  only  to  irritate  them. 
Patrona-        After  that,  an  act  was  brought  in,  for  the  reftor-. 
gesreitor.  ing  of  patronages  •,  thefe  had  been  taken  away  by 
ed-  '         an  zB.  in  King  William's  reign  -,.  it  was  fet  up  by  the 
Prefbyterians,  from,  their  firit  beginning,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  pa.ri-m.es  had,  from  warrants  in  fcripture, 
a  right  to  chufe  their  Minifters ;  lb  that  they  had  al- 
ways looked  on  the  right  of  patronage,  as  an  inva- 
ficn  made  on  that :    it  was  therefore  urged,  that 
fir.ce,  by  the  act  of  union,  Prefbytery,  with  all  it's 
rights  and  privileges,  was  unalterably  fecured,  and 
fince  their  kirk-feffion  was  a  branch  of  their  confti- 
tution,  the  taking  from  them  the  right  of  chufing 
their  Minifters  was  contrary  to  that  act :  Yet  the  bill 
pafifed  through  both  Houfes,  a  fmall  opposition  being 
only  made  in  either.    By  thefe  fteps  the  Prefbyterians 
were  alarmed,  when  they  faw  the  fuccefs  of  every 
motion  that  was  made,  on  defign  to  weaken  and  un- 
dermine their  eftablifhment. 
The  ban'-      Another  matter,  of  a  more  publick  nature,  was 
er  treaty,  at  this  time  fet  on  foot  *,  both  Howies  of  Parliament 
had  in  the  year  1709,  agreed  in  an  addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  that  the  Protectant  fucceflion  might  be  fe-- 
cured  by  a  guaranty,  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and 
this  was  fettled  at  the  Hague,  to  be  one  of  the  pre- 
liminaries :  But  when  an  end  was  put  to  the  conferen- 
ces at  Gertruydenberg,  the  Lord  Townlhend  was  or- 
dered to  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  with  the  States  to. that 
effe£h     They  entertained  it  readily ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  propofed,  that  England  mould. enter. into 
a  guaranty  with  them,   to  maintain  their  barrier  j 
which  confifled  of  feme  places  they  were  to  garrifon, 
the  fovereignty  of  which  was  ftill  in  the  crown  of 
Spain  ;  and  of  other  places,  which  had  not  belong- 
ed to  that  crown,  at  the  death  of  King, Charles  the 
Second,  but  had  been  taken  in  the  _progrefs  of  the 
war :  for,  by  their  agreements  with  us,,  they  bore 
the  charge  of  the  fieges,  and  lb  the  places  taken  were 

to 
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to  belong  to  them :  Thcfe  were  chiefly  Lille,  Tour- 
nay,  Menin,  and  Doway  ;  and  were  to  be  kept  ftill 
by  them.     But  as  for  thofe  places,  which,  from  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonged  to  the 
Spaniards  •,  they  had  been  fo  ill  looked  after,  by  the 
Spaniih  Governors  of  Flanders,  who  were  more  fet 
on  enriching  themfelves,  and  keeping  a  magnificent 
court  at  Brufiels,  than  on  preferving  the  country ; 
that  neither  were  the  fortifications  kept  in  due  re- 
pair, nor  the  magazines  furnifhed,  nor  the  foldiers 
paid  :    So  that  whenfoever  a  war  broke  out,  the 
French   made  themfelves   very  eafily   matters  of 
places  fo  ill  kept.     The  States  had  therefore  pro- 
pofcd,  during  this  war,  that  the  fovereignty  of  thofe 
places  Ihould  continue  ftill  to  belong  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  ;  but  they  mould  keep  "garriibns  in  the  ftrong- 
elt  and  the  moil  expofed,  in  particular  thofe  that 
lay  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheld  ;  and  for  the  main- 
taining this,  they  afked  iooooo  1.  a-year  from  thofe 
provinces  \   by  which  means  they  would  be  kept 
better  and  cheaper  than  ever  they  had  been,  while 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  :  They  alio 
aiked  a  free  paffage  for  all  the  (lores,  that  they  mould 
fend  to  thofe  places.     This  feemed  to  be  fo  reafon- 
able,  that  fince  the  intereil  of  England,  as  well  as 
of  the  States,  required  that  this  frontier  fhould  be 
carefully   maintained,   the  Miniftry  were  ready  to 
hearken  to  it :  It  was  objected,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war 
between  England  and  the  States,  the  trade  of  thofe 
provinces  would  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  j  but  this  had  been  fettled  in  the  great  truce, 
which,  by  the  mediation  of  France  and  England, 
was  made  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  States : 
There  was  a  provifional  order  therein  made,  for  the 
freedom  of  trade  in  thofe  provinces  |  and  that  was 
turned  to  a  perpetual  one,  by  the  peace  of  Munfter. 
"King  Charles  of  Spain  had  agreed  to  the  main  of  the 
barrier ;  fome  places  on  the  Scheld  were  not  necef- 
fary  for  a  frontier,  but  the  States  infilled  on  them, 
as  necelfary  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the 
A  a  4  '  frontier; 
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frontier:  'the  King  of  Pruffia  excepted  likewife  to' 
fome  places  in  the  Spanilh  Guelder.  The  Lord 
Townfhend  thought,  that  theie  were  fuch  inconfi- 
durable  objections,  that  though  his  inftructions  did- 
not  come  up  to  every  particular,  yet  he  figned  the 
treaty,  ..known  by  the  name  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  : 
By  itf  the  States  bound  themfelves  to  maintain  the 
Queen's  title  to  her  dominions  and  'the  proteftant 
facceffion,  with  their  whole  torce:  and  England 
was  reciprocally  bound  to  aiiift  them  in  maintaining 
this  barrier.  v. 

It  was ,  The  mercenary  writers,  that  were  hired  to  defend 
complain-  fac  peace,  then  projected  with  France,  attacked 
this  treaty  with  great  virulence,  and  by  arguments 
that  gave  juft-fufpicions  of  black  defigns:  They 
faid,  it  was  a  difgrace  to  this  nation,  to  engage  any 
other  fta-ie  to  fecure  the  fuccefiion  among  us,  which 
perhaps  we  might  fee  caufe  to  alter :  Whereas  by 
this  treaty,  the  States  had  an  authority  given  them, 
to  interpofe  in  our  Counfels.  It  was  alfo  faid,  that 
it  the  States  were  put  in  poffeffion  of  all  thofe  ftrong 
towns,  they  might  fhut  us  out  from  any  fbare  of 
trade  in  them,  and  might  erect  our  manufactures  in 
provinces*  very  capable  of  them :  But  it  was  an- 
fwered,  that  this  could  not  be  done,  as  long  as  this 
treaty  continued  in  force,  unlefs  the  Sovereign  of  the 
country  mould  join  with  them  againft  us.  Some 
objected  to  the  lettlement  made  at  Munfter,  as  a 
tranfaction  when  we  were  in  fuch  confufion  at  home, 
that  we  had  no  Minifter  there  ;  but  that  treaty  had 
only  rendred  the  truce,  and  the  provjfional  fettle-. 
ment  made  before,  by  the  mediation  of  England, 
perpetual  -3  and  we  had  fince  acquiefced  in  that  fet- 
tiement  for  above  fixty  years.  By  examining  into 
the  particulars  of  the  treaty  it  appeared,  that  in 
fome  inconficlerable  matters  the  Lord  Townfhend 
\vk\  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  his  inftructions,  in 
which  he  had  fo  fully  fatisfied  the  Miniftry,  that 
though  upon  his  firft  figning  it,,  fome  exceptions  had 
been  taken,  yet  theie  were  palled  over,  and  the 
treaty  was  ratjlicd  in  lorm,      .  But 
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But  the  prefent  Miniftry  had  other  views :  They 
defigned  to  fet  the  Queen  at  liberty  from  her  en- 
gagements by  thefe  alliances,  and  to  difengage  her 
from  treaties.     The  Houfe  of  Commons  went  now 
very  haftily  into  feveral  refolutions,  that  were  very 
injurious  to  the  States :  they  pretended,  they  had 
failed  in  the  performance  of  all  agreements,  with  re- 
lation to  the  let  vice,  both  at  fea  and  land  ;  and  the 
troops,  that  were  to  have  been  furnilhed  in  Portugal 
and  Savoy,  as  well  as  the  fubfidies  due  to  thofe  Prin- 
ces.    They  fell  next  on  the  Barrier  Treaty ;   they  And  con- 
gave  it  out,  that  the  old  Miniftry  "defigned  to  bring  j*em"ed 
over   an   army  from    Holland,    whenfoever  they  j/oufe  0f 
mould,  for  other  ends,  pretend  that  the  Proteftant  Lords, 
fucceffion  was  in  danger ;    and  it  was  faid,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  foreign  affiftance  to  maintain  it. 
In  the  debate,  it  was  infilled  on,  that  it  could  be 
maintained  fafely  no  other  way ;  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  King  of  France  would  affift  the 
Pretender  ;  England  was  not  inclined  to  keep  up  a 
Handing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  to  refill  him  :  So 
that  we  could  not  be  fo  fafe  any  other  way,  as  by  hav* 
ing  the  States  engaged,  to  fend  over  their  army,  if 
it  lhould  be  neceiTary.     But  reafon  is  a  feeble  thing, 
to  bear  down  refolutions  already  taken;    fo  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  voted  the  treaty  difhonourable, 
and  injurious  to  England ;  and  that  the  Lord  Towri- 
lhend  had  gone  beyond  his  inftruclions  in  figning  it  •, 
and  that  he  and  all,  who  had  advifed  and  ratified 
that  treaty,  were  publick  enemies  to  the  kingdom. 
Thefe  votes  were  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and 
were  looked  on  as  ftrange  preludes  to  a  peace. 
When  the  States  heard,  what  exceptions  were  taken 
to  the  Barrier  Treaty,  they  wrote  a  very  refpeclful 
letter  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  offered  to  explain 
or  mollify  any  part  of  it,   that  was  wrong  under- 
flood  •,  but  the  managers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
got  all  their  votes  to  be  digefted, '  into  a  well-com- 
-pofed  inflaming  reprefentation,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Queen  ;  by  it  all  the  allies,  but  rnoft  parti- 
3  cularly 
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cularly  the  States,  were  charged  for  having  failed  in 

many  particulars,  contrary  to  their  engagements : 

They  alfo  laid  before  the  Queen  the  votes  they  had 

made,   with  relation  to  the  Barrier  Treaty,    and 

that  they  might  name  a  great  fum,  that  would  make 

a  deep  impreflion  on  the  nation  (which  was  ready  to 

receive  all  things  implicitly  from  them)  they  faid 

England  had  been,   during  the  war,  overcharged 

nineteen   millions,    beyond   what   they  ought    to 

have  paid  ;  all  which  was  caft  on  the  old  Miniftry. 

The  spates      ^ne  States  in  anfwer  to  all  this,  drew  up  a  large 

jurtify       memorial,  in  which  every  particular  in  the  reprefen- 

them-       tation  was  examined,    and  fully  anfwered :  They 

&k&i.       feat  it  over  to  their  envoy,  who  prefented  it  to  the 

Queen ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it «,  the  end 

was  already  ferved  •,  and  the  entring  into  a  difcuf- 

fion  about  it,  could  have  no  other  effect,  but  tc 

confound  thofe  who  drew  it.     The  two  firft  head: 

of  the  States  memorial,  that  related  to  the  fervice  al 

lea  and  in  Flanders,  were  printed  here,  and  conii 

tained  a  full  anfwer  to  all  that  was  charged  on  them 

as  to  thofe  matters  -,  to  the  ample  conviction  of  all 

who  examined  the  particulars.    The  Houfe  of  Com 

mons  faw  the  effect  this  was  like  to  have  •,  fo  the) 

voted  it  a  falfe,   malicious,  fcandalous,  and  inju 

rious  paper,  and  that  the  printing  it  was  a  bread 

of  privilege:    And  to  ftop  the  printing  the  othe 

.heads,  they  put  the  printer   in  prifon ;  this  was  ; 

confutation,  to  which  no  reply  could  be  made  j  ye 

it  feemed  to  be  a  confeffion,  that  their  reprefenta 

tion  could  not  be  juftified,  when  the  anfwer  to  i 

was  fo  carefully  {lined.     The  Houfe  of  Common 

went  next  to  repeal  the  naturalization  act,  in  whicl 

they  met  with  no  oppofition. 

The  felf-       The  felf-denying  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfi 

denying    of  Commons,  and,  as  was  ordinary,  it  pafled  eafi 

bill  loft,    jy  tnere  :  tne  fCandal  of  corruption  was  now  highe: 

than  ever  ;  for  it  was  believed  men  were  not  only 

bribed  for  a  whole  feflion,  but  had  new  bribes  for  par 

ticular  votes.     The  twelve  new  Peers  being  brough 
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into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  had  irritated  fo  many 
\ I  there,  that  for  two  days,  by  all  the  judgments  that 
could  be  made  of  the  Houfe,  the  bill  was  likely  to 
have  pafTed  that  Houfe  :  But  upon  fome  prevailing 
arguments,  fecretly  and  dextroufly  applied  to  fome 
Lords,  an  Alteration  was  made  in  it,  by  which  it 
was  loft  :  For  whereas  the  bill,  as  it  ftood,  was  to 
take  place  after  the  determination  of  the  prefent 
Parliament,  this  was  altered,  fo  as  that  it  fhould 
take  place  after  the  demife  of  the  Queen  ;  fo  it  was 
no  more  thought  on. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  voted  two  millions  to 
be  raifed  by  a  lottery ;  for  which  a  fund  was  cre- 
ated that  might  pay  both  principal  and  intereft  in 
thirty-two  years. 

I  look  next  to  Utrecht,  where  the  treaty  was  The  trea- 
opened:  The  Emperor  and  the  empire  fent  their  W  a*  u" 
Minifters  very  late  and  unwillingly  thither  •,  but  they  openeci 
fubmitted  to  the  neceftity  of  their  affairs ;  yet 
with  this  condition,  that  the  French  propofals  (for 
fo  the  proportions,  that  were  formerly  called  preli- 
minaries, came  to  be  named)  fhould  be  no  ground 
to  proceed  on ;  and  that  a  new  treaty  fhould  be 
entred  on,  without  any  regard  to  them.  It  was 
alio  agreed,  to  fave  the  lofs  of  time  in  fettling  the 
ceremonial,  that  the  plenipotentiaries  fhould  af- 
fume  no  character  of  dignity,  'till  all  matters  were 
adj  ufted,  and  made  ready  for  figning.  The  firft 
of  January  was  the  day  named  for  opening  the  con- 
grefs  -,  but  they  waited  fome  time  for  the  allies :  In 
the  beginning  of  February  O.  S.  the  French  made 
their  propofals  in  a  very  high  ftrain. 

They  promifed,  that  at  the  figning  of  the  treaty  The 
they  would  own  the  Queen  and  the  Succefiion  to  Frencl* 
the  Crown,  as  fhe  fhould  direct ;    Spain  and  the  Pr0P0,al- 
Weft-Indies  were  to  remain  with  King  Philip  ;  the 
dominions  in  Italy,  with  the  Iflands,  except  Sicily, 
were  to  go  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  Spanifh  Ne- 
therlands to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria:  The  trade  was 
to  be  regulated,  as  it  was  before  the  war  j  forrie 

places 
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2712.    places  in  Canada  were  to  be  reftored  to  England, 
*— -v-w  with  die  freedom  of  fifhery  in  Newfoundland  •,  but 
Placentia  was  to  remain  with  the  French :  Dun- 
kirk was  offered  to  be  demolimed ;    but  Lifle  and 
Tournay  were  to  be  given  for  it :    The  States  were 
to   have  their  demands  for  the  barrier  j  and  the 
frontier  between  France,   the  Empire,  and  Italy, 
was  to  be  the  fame,  that  it  was  before  the  war ;  by 
which  Landau,  Feneftrella,  and  Exiles,  were  to  be 
reftored  to  France.     Thefe  demands  were  as  extra- 
vagant, as  any  that  France  could  have  made,  in 
the  moft  profperous  Hate  of  their  affairs  :    This 
filled  the  Allies  with  indignation,  and  heightned 
the  jealoufy  they  had  of  a  fecret  underftanding, 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  France. 
The  death      But  a  great  change  happened  in  the  affairs  of 
of  the       France,  at  this  very  time,  that  their  Plenipoten- 
two  D4U-  tjar^s  were  making  thefe  demands  at  Utrecht :  The 
'"  Dauphinefs  was  taken  fuddenly  ill  of  a  forfeit,, as 

it  was  given  out,  and  died  in  three  days  ;  and 
within  three  or  four  days  after  that,  the  Dauphin 
hirofelf  died  \  and  in  a  few  .days  after  him,  his 
eldeft  fon,  about  five  or  fix  years'. old,  diedjike- 
wife  ;  and  his  fecond  fon,  then  about  three  years 
old,  was  thought  to  be  in  a  "dying  condition  : 
Thefe  deaths  coming  fa  quick  one  after  another, 
ftruck  that  Court ;  The  King  himfelf  was  for  fome 
days  ill,  but  He  foon  recovered.  Such  repeated 
ifrokes  were  looked  on- with  amazement  :  Poifon  1 
was  fufpected,  as  is  ufual  upon  all  fuch  occafions  -y 
2nd  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  generally  charged 
with  it  :  He  was  believed  t@  have  dealt  much  in 
chymiftry,  and  was  an  ambitious  Prince.  While 
he  was  in  Spain,  at  the  head  of  King  JPhilip's 
army,  he  formed  a  projed  to  fet  him  afide,  and  to 
make  himfelf  King  of  Spain  ^  in  which,  as  the 
Lord  Townlhend  told  me,  he  went  fo  far,  that  he 
tried  to  engage  Mr.  Sxanhope,  to  prefs  the  Queen 
and  the  States  to  affift  him,  promifmg  to  break  with 
France,  and  to  marry  King  Charles's  Dowager, 

This 
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This  came  to  be  difcovered :  He  was  upon  that 
railed  out  of  Spain  j  and  it  was  thought,  that  the 
Dnly  thing  that  faved  him,  was  the  King's  kind- 
neis  to  his  natural  daughter,  whom  he  had  married. 
The  King  not  only  part  it  over  ;  but  foon  after, 
be  obliged  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter :  Such  care,  had  that  old  King  taken,  to  corrupt 
the  blood  of  France,  with  the  mixture  of  his  fpu* 
:ious  iiTue.  King  Philip  was  not  at  all  plealed  with 
the  alliance  ;  but  wrote  to  his  elder  brother,  ex- 
poftulating  for  his  not  oppofing  the  marriage  more 
irigorouily  -,  with  which  he  profeit  himfelf  fo  dif- 
pleafed,  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  congratu- 
late upon  it.  This  letter  was  fent  from  Madrid  to 
Paris  •,  but  was  intercepted,  and  fent  to  Barcelona, 
ind  from  thence  to  the  Hague  ;  Dr.  Hare  told  me, 
le  read  the  original  letter. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  he  became  Dau-  The  cha- 
Dhin*  upon  his  father's  death,  had  been  let  intorj*a"of 
:he  under  Handing  the  fecrets  of  government ;  and,  hiru 
is  was  given  out,  he  had  on  many  occafions  ex- 
:>reiTed  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  miferies  of  the  people, 
ivith  great  fentiments  of  jullice :  He  had  like  wife, 
in  fome  difputes,  that  Cardinal  de  Noailles  had 
with  the  Jefuits,  efpoufed  his  interefts,  and  pro- 
tected him.  It  was  alfo  believed,  that  he  retained 
a  great  affection  to  the  Archbiiriop  of  Cambray, 
whofe  fable  of  Telemachus  carried  in  it  the  nobleft 
maxims  poffible,  for  the  conduct  of  a  wife  and  good 
I  Prince,  and  fet  forth  that  ftation  in  mining  cha- 
racters, but  which  were  the  reverfe  of  Lewis  the 
XlVth's  whole  life  and  reign.  Thefe  things  gave 
the  French  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  lofs  they  had  in  his 
death  ;  and  the  apprehenfions  of  'a  minority,  after 
fuch  a  reign,  ftruck  them  with  a  great  conlterna- 
tion.  Thefe  deaths,  in  fo  critical  a  time,  feemcd 
to  portend,  that  all  the  vaft  fcheme  which  the 
King  of  France  had  formed,  with  fo  much  perfidy 
and  bloodfhed,    was   in   a  fair   way  to  be   foon 
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blafted.  But  I  will  go  no  further  in  fo  dark  sg 
profpect. 

The  French  proportions  raifed,  among  the  true 
Englifh,  a  juft  indignation  ■,  more  particularly  their 
putting  off  the  owning  the  Queen,'till  the  treaty  came 
to  be  figned :  The  Lord  Treafurer,  to  foftert  this  faid, 
he  faw  a  letter,  in  which  the  King  of  France  ac- 
knowledged her  Queen  •,  this  was  a  confeflion  that 
there  was  a  private  correfpondence  between  them  ; 
yet  the  doing  it  by  a  letter  was  no  legal  a£t.  In 
excufe  of  this  it  was  faid,  that  the  late  King  was 
not  owned  by  the  French,  till  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wick  came  to  be  figned  :  But  there  was  a  mediator 
in  that  treaty,  with  whom  our  Plenipotentiaries 
only  negotiated  ;  whereas  there  was  no  mediator  at 
Utrecht :  So  that  the  Queen  was  now,  without  any 
interpofition,  treating  with  a  Prince,  who  did  not 
own  her  right  to  the  Crown.  The  proportions 
made  by  the  French  were  treated  here  with  the 
greateft  fcorn  ;  nor  did  the  Miniflers  pretend  to 
fay  any  thing  in  excufe  for  them  :  And  an  addrefs 
was  made  to  the  Queen,  exprefTing  a  juft  indigna- 
tion at  fuch  a  proceeding,  promifing  her  all  affift- 
ance  in  carrying  on  the  war,  'till  fhe  mould  arrive 
at  a  juft  and  honourable  peace. 

The  Allies  did  offer  their  demands  next,  which 
ran  as  high  another  way  :  The  Emperor  afked  the 
whole  Spanifh  Monarchy  ;  England  afked  the  re- 
ftoring  Newfoundland,  and  the  demolifhing  ol 
Dunkirk  -,  the  States  afked  their  whole  barrier  5 
and  every  Ally  afked  fatisfaclion  to  all  the  othei 
Allies,  as  well  as  to  himfelf:  England  and  the 
States  declared,  that  they  demanded  Spain  and  the 
Weft-Indies  for  the  Emperor  ;  fo  the  high  pattern 
fet  by  the- French,  in  their  demands,  was  to  the 
full  imitated  by  the  Allies.  The  French  fet  a  day, 
for  offering  their  anfwer  ;  but  when  the  day  came, 
inftead  of  offering  an  anfwer  in  writing,  they  pro- 
pofed  to  enter  into  verbal  conferences,  upon  the 
demands  made  on  both  fides :  This  had  indeed  been 

pradifed 
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pra£tffed  in  treaties,  where  mediators  -  intefpofed  ;  1712. 
but  that  was  not  done,  'till  the  main  points  were  <— v— -» 
fecretly  agreed  to.  The  Allies  rejected  this  propo- 
fition,  and  demanded  ipecifick  anfwers  in  writing ; 
fo,  till  the  beginning  of  May,  the  treaty  went  on 
in  a  very  languid  manner,  in  many  fruitlefs  meet- 
ings, the  French  always  faying,  they  had  yet  re- 
ceived no  other  orders :  So  that  the  negotiation 
there  was  at  a  full  (land. 

The  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  carried  Prepara- 
6n,  by  the  Emperor  and  the  States,  with  all  pof-  *j°ns  for> 
fible  vigour  :    Prince  Eugene  ftaid  three  months  in  pajgn, 
England  in  a  fruitlefs  negotiation  with  our  Court, 
and  was  fent  back  with  general  and  ambiguous 
promifes  :  The  States  gave  him  the  fupreme  com- 
mand of  their  army,  and  allured  him  that,  in  the 
execution  of  the  project  that  was  concerted  among 
them,  he  mould  be  put  under  no  reftraint  by  their 
Deputies  or  Generals,  and  that  no  ceffation  of  arms 
mould  be  ordered,  till  all  was  fettled  by  a  general 
peace.     The  Duke  of  Ormond  followed  him   in 
April,  well  fatisfied  both  with  his  inftruclions  and 
his  appointments ;    for  he  had  the  fame  allowances, 
that  had  been  lately  voted  criminal  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

At  this  time  the  Pretender  was  taken  ill  of  the  The  ?/e- 
fmall-pox  :  He  recovered  of  them  ;  but  his  lifter,  tender'-* 
who  was  taken  with  the  fame  difeafe,  died  of  it : 
She  was,  by  all  that  knew  her,  admired  as  a  mod 
extraordinary  perfon  in  all  refpects  ;  infomuch  that 
a  very  great  character  was  fpread  of  her,  by  thole 
who  talked  but  indifferently  of  the  Pretender  him- 
felf  :  Thus  he  loft  a  great  ftrength,  which  me  pro- 
cured to  him,  from  all  who  faw  or  converted  with 
her.  I  turn  next  to  give  an  account  of  the  eon- 
vocation. 

There  was  a  doubt  fuggefted,  whether  the  Queen's  pf oceed- 
licence  did    ftill  fubfift,  after  a  prorogation  by  a  iags  in 
royal  writ  :  The  Attorney-General  gave  his  opi-  Convoea* 
nion,  that  it  Was  ftill  in  force  ;    upon  which,  the  tl0rK 
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Bifhops  went  on  with  the  refolution,  in  which  the 
former  Seffion  had  ended,  and  fent  back  to  the 
Lower  Houfe  a  paper,  which  had  been  fent  to 
them  from  that  Houfe  in  the  former  Sefiion,  with 
fuch  amendments,  as  they  thought  proper :  But 
then  Atterbury  darted  a  new  notion,  that  as,  in  a 
fefiion  of  Parliament,  a  prorogation  put  an  end  to 
all  matters  not  finilhed,  fo  that  they  were  to  begin 
all  a-new  ;  the  fame  rule  was  to  be  applied  to  con- 
vocations, in  purfuance  of  his  favourite  notion, 
that  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  were  likewife  to 
be  obferved  amongft  them.  The  Bifhops  did  not 
agree  to  this ;  for,  upon  fearching  their  books, 
they  found  a  courfe  of  precedents  to  the  contrary  : 
And  the  fchedule,  by  which  the  Archbifhop  pro- 
rogued them,  when  the  royal  writ  was  fent  him, 
did  in  exprefs  words  continue  all  things,  in  the  ftate 
in  which  they  were  then,  to  their  next  meeting. 
Yet  this  did  not  fatisfy  Atterbury  and  his  party  •,  fo 
the  Lower  Houfe  ordered  him  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion  ;  he  did 
that  very  partially,  for  he  did  not  Ihew  him  the 
paper  fent  down  by  the  Bifhops ;  he  only  gave  him 
a  very  defective  abftract  of  it :  Whereupon  the  At- 
torney-General gave  him  fuch  an  anfwer  as  he  de- 
fired,  by  which  it  was  very  plain,  that  he  was  not 
rightly  informed  about  it.  The  Bifhops  refolved 
to  adhere  to  the  method  of  former  convocations, 
and  not  to  begin  matters  afrelh,  that  had  been  for- 
merly near  finifhed.  By  this  means  they  were  at  a 
full  (top,  fo  that  they  could  not  determine  thofe 
points,  which  had  been  recommended  to  them  by 
the  Queen  :  But  they  entered  upon  new  ones  5 
there  was  then  a  bill,  in  the  Houfe  of  Parliament, 
for  building  fifty  new  churches,  in  and  about  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter ;  fo  an  office,  for  confecrat- 
ing  churches  and  church- yards,  was  prepared  : 
And  probably  this  will  be  all  the  fruit,  that  the 
church  will  reap  from  this  Convocation. 

The 
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The  cenfure  that  was  pafled  on  Whifton's  book,    171 2. 
in  the  former  SefTion,   had  been  laid  before  the  <~ — •~—j 
Queen  in  due  form  for  her  approbation  :    But  at  Cei?i?,rer 
the  opening  of  this  Seffion  in  December,  the  Bi-  °oa»sbook 
mops  rinding  that  no  return  was  come  from  the  T]0t  con- 
throne  in  that   matter,    lent    two   of   their  riWm}  firmed 
ber,  to  receive  her  Majefty's  pleafure  in  it-,  the'0/^^ 
Archbifhop  being  fo  ill  of  the  gout,  that  he  came  c^een° 
not  among  us  all  that  winter.     The  Queen  had  put 
the  cenfure,  that  we  had  lent  her,  into  the  hands 
of  fome  of  her  Minifters,  but  could  not  remember 
to  whom  fhe  gave  it  -,  fo  a  new  extract  of  it  was 
fent  to  her  ;  and  fhe  faid,  fhe  would  fend  her  plea- 
fure upon  it  very  fpeedily  :    But  none  came  during 
the  Seffion,  fo  all  further  proceedings  againft  him 
were  flopped,  fince  the  Queen  did  not  confirm  the 
ftep,  that  we  had  made.     This  was  not  unaccepta- 
ble to  fome  of  us,  and  to  myfelf  in  particular  ;    I 
was  gone  into  my  diocefs,  when  that  cenfure  was 
palled ;  and  I   have  ever  thought,  that  the  true 
intereil  of  the  chriftian  religion  was  beft  confulted, 
when  nice  difputing  about  myfteries  was  laid  afide 
and  forgotten. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  an  inclination,  in  An  inctf. 
many  of  the  clergy,  to  a  nearer  approach  towards  "atlon  ln 
the  church  of  Rome-,  Hicks,  an  ill-tempered  man,  th{!  cier„y 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  party,  towards 
had  in  feveral  books  promoted  a  notion,  that  there  Popery, 
was  a  proper  facrifice  made  in  the  Eucharift,  and 
had  on  many  occafions  ftudied  to  leffen  our  aver- 
sion to  Popery  :    The  fupremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
eccleliaftical  matters,  and  the  method  in  which  the 
reformation  was  carried,  was  openly  condemned ; 
one  Brett  had  preached  a  fermon,  in  feveral  of  the 
pulpits  of  London,  which  he  afterwards  printed  ; 
.in  which  he  preffed  the  neceflity  of  prieflly  abfolu- 
tion,  in  a  ftrain  beyond  what  was  pretended  to  even 
jin  the  church  of  Rome :  He  faid  no  repentance 
could  ferve  without  it,  and  affirmed  that  the  Prieft 
was    vefte*d   with  the  fame  power  of  pardoning, 
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that   our   Saviour  himfelf   had.      A  motion   was 
made  in  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation,  to  cen- 
fure  this ;  but  it  was  fo  ill  fupported,  that  it  was 
let  fall.     Another  conceit  was  taken  up,  of  the  in- 
validity of  Lay-Baptifm,  on  which  feveral  books 
have  been  writ  ;    nor  was  the  difpute  a  trifling  one, 
fince   by   this  notion,  the  teachers  among  the  Dif- 
fenters  paffing  for  Lay  Men,  this  went  to  the  re- 
baptizing  them  and  their  congregations. 
Dodwdl's      Dodwell  gave  the  rife  to  this  conceit  *,    he  was  a 
notions.     very  iearned  man,  and  led  a  ftricl:  life  ;  he  feemed 
to  hunt  after  paradoxes   in  all  his  writings,   and 
broached  not  a  few  •,    he  thought  none  could  be 
faved,  but  thofe  who,  by  the  Sacraments,  had  a  fe- 
deral right  to  it  •,  and  that  thefe  were  the  feals  of 
the  Covenant :    So  that  he  left  all,  who  died  with- 
out the  Sacraments,  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
God  ;  and  to  this  he  added,  that  none  had  a  right 
to  give  the  Sacraments,  but  thofe  who  were  com- 
miffioned  to  it ;   and  thefe  were  the  Apoftles,  and 
after  them  Bifhops  and  Priefts  ordained  by  them  : 
It  followed  upon  this,  that  Sacraments  adminiftred 
by  others  were  of  no  value.     He  purfued  thefe  no- 
tions fo  far,  that  he  afierted  that  the  fouls  of  men 
were  naturally  mortal,    but  that  the  immortalizing 
virtue  was  conveyed  by  baptifm,  given  by  perfcns' 
epifcopally   ordained.      And  yet,     after    all    this, 
which  carried  the  epifcopal  function  fo  high,  he 
did  not  lay  the  original  of  that  government,  on  any 
inilruction  or  warrant  in  the  fcripture  :  But  thought 
it  was  let  up,    in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, after  the  Apoftles  were  all  dead.     He  wrote 
very  doubtfully  of  the  time,  in  which  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Teftament  was  fettled  ;  he  thought  it  was 
not  before  the  fecond  century,  and  that  an  extra- 
ordinary infpiration  was  continued  in   the  churches 
to  that  very  time,  to  which  he  afcribed  the  original 
of  epifcopacy.     This  ftrange  and  precarious  fyftem 
was  in  great  credit  among  us  ;  and  the  neceffity  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  the  invalidity  of  ecciefiaftical 
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functions,  when  performed  by  perfons,  who  were  not    1712- 
epifcopally  ordained,    were  entertained  by   many  *— - v— «** 
with  great  applaufe  :  This  made  the  DilTenters  pais 
for  no  Chriftians,  and  put  all  thoughts  of  reconcil- 
ing them  to  us  far  out  of  view  :  And  feveral  little 
books  were  fpread  about  the  nation,    to  prove  the 
neceflity  of  re-baptizing  them,  and  that  they  were 
in  a  ftate  of  damnation  'till  that  was  done  ;  but  few 
were,  by  thefe  arguments,  prevailed  upon  to  be  re- 
baptized  :  This  ftruck  even  at  the  baptifm  by  mid- 
wives  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  which  was  practifed 
and  connived  at  here  in  England,  'till  it  was  ob- 
jected in  the  conference,  held  at  Hampton-Court, 
foon  after  King  James  the  Fir  ft  acceflion  to  the 
Crown,  and  baptifm  was  not  'till  then  limited  to 
perfons  in  orders :    Nothing  of  this  kind  was  fo 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  year  1 660,  when  a  great 
part  of  the  nation  had  been  baptized  by  Diffen- 
ters  ;  but  it  was  now  promoted  with  much  heat. 

The  Bifhops  thought  it  necefTary  to  put  a  flop  to  The  Bi- 
this  new  and  extravagant  doctrine ;  fo  a  declaration  ftoPs  de- 
was  agreed  to,  firft  againft  the  irregularity  of  all  bap-  IgI1j    to 
tifm  by  perfons,  who  were  not  in  holy  orders  ;  but  t^e  re. 
that  yet,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  baptizing 
church,  and   the  conftant  ufage  of  the  church  of  Diflenters 
England,  no   baptifm  (in   or  with  water,    in  the 
I  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft)  ought 
to  be  reiterated.     The  Archbifhop  of  York  at  firft 
!  agreed  to  this  ;  fo  it  was  refolved  to  publifh  it,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Bifhops  of  England  ;  but  he 
',  was  prevailed  on  to  change  his  mind  j  and  refufed 
;  to  ngn  it,  pretending  that  this  would  encourage  ir- 
regular baptifm  :    So  the  Archbifhop   of  Canter- 
bury, with  molt  of  the   Bilhops  of  his  province,  But  the 
'refolved  to  offer  it  to  the  Convocation,     It  was  cIergy  d!<* 
agreed  to  in  the  Upper  Houfe,  the  Biihop  of  Ro-  tQ  .ta§rce 
xhefter  only  difienting  :   But   when  it  was  lent  to 
'the  Lower  Houfe,  they  would  not  fo  much  as  take 
it  into  confederation,  but  laid  it  afide  •,  thinking 
tthat  it  would  encourage  thofe,    who  ftruck  at  the 
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1 7 12.    dignity  of  the  priefthood.    This  was  all  that  patted 
*— V-— -*  in  Convocation. 

Great  The    fupplies    demanded    were   given,    in  all 

fupphes     about  fix  millions  •,    there  were  two  lotteries   of 
given.       i5Soo,ooo  1.  a-piece,  befides  the  four  Shillings  in 
the  pound,  and  the  malt  bill.    A  motion  was  made 
for  a  claufe,  to  be  put  in  one  of  the  lottery  bills, 
for  a  commiilion  to  enquire  into  the  value  and  con- 
»      fideration  of  all  the  grants,  made  by  King  Wil- 
liam.    The  Minifters  apprehended  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  a  money-bill,  with  a  tack  to  it,  through 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  -,  lb  they  prevailed  to  get  it  fe- 
parated  from  the  money-bill,  and  fent  up  in  a  par- 
ticular one ;  and  undertook  to  carry  it.     When  it 
came  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  a  great  party  was 
made  againft  it ;  thofe  who  continued  to  pay  a  re- 
fpect  to  the  memory  of  King  William,  thought  it 
was  a  very  unbecoming  return  to  him,  who  had 
delivered  the  nation  from  llavery  and  popery,  to 
call  fo  particular  an  indignity  on  his  grants  :  The 
bill  made  all  its  fteps  through  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
to  the  laft,  with  a  fmall  majority  of  one  or  two. 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  abfent  the  firft  two 
days,  but  came  to  the  Houfe  on  the  laft ;  he  faid, 
he  always  thought  thofe  grants  were  too  large,  and 
very  unfeafonably  made,    but    he   thought  there 
ought  to  .be  an  equal  way  of  proceeding  in  that 
matter  ;  they  ought  either  to  refume  them  all,  or 
to  bring  all  concerned  in  them,  to  an  equal  compo- 
fition  :  He  therefore  could  not  approve  of  this  bill, 
which  by  a  very  clear  confequence  would  put  it  in 
the  power  of  a  fellow- fubject,  to  refume  or  to  co- 
ver grants,  at   his  pleafure ;   and  fo  it  would  put 
the  perfons,  concerned  in  the  grants,  into  too  great 
a  dependence  on  him.     At  the  laft  reading  of  the 
bill  feventy-eight,    in  perfon  or  by  proxy,    were 
for  the  bill  •,  and  as  many  were  againft  it :    The 
votes  being  equal,  by  the  rule  of  the  Houfe,  the 
negative  carried  it :    So,    for   that  time,   the  bill 
was  loft. 

During 
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During  the  SefTion,  reports  were  often  given  out, 
that  all  things  were  agreed,  and  that  the  treaty  was 
as  good  as  finiihed  :  But  new  ftories  were  fet  on 
foot,  and  pretended  delays,  to  put  off  the  -expecta- 
tion of  peace  ;  however,  in  the  end  of  May,  we 
were  furprized  with  letters  from  the  camp,  which 
told  us,  that  the  army  of  the  Allies  being  joined, 
was  25000  men  ftronger  than  the  French  ;  an  ad- 
vantage that   they  never    had  before    during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  war.      That  Prince  Eugene  The  Duke 
therefore  propofed,  that  they  mould  march  towards  ^ond'~ 
the  head  of  the  Scheld,  where  the  French   army  dered  not 
lay,  and  upon  their  advancing  the  French  would  to  a&  of- 
be  obliged,  either  to  venture  on  action,  or  to  re-  feniively. 
tire  ;  and  in  that  cafe  Cambray  would  be  left  open 
to  the  Allies,    to  fit  down  before  it.    The  council 
of  war  agreed  to  this,  but  to  their  great  furprize, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  mewed  orders,  not  to  act  of- 
fensively againft  the   French  j    he  feemed  to  be 
very  uneafy  with   thefe  orders,  but  faid   he  mufl 
obey  them.     This  was  much  refented  by  the  whole 
larmy,  and  by  the  Minifters  of  the  Allies  at  the 
;  Hague  and  at  Utrecht :  And  it  ftruck  us  here  in 
^England  with  amazement. 

Motions  were  made  upon  it,  in  both  Houfes  of 
'Parliament ;  for  it  feemed,  we  were  neither  to  have 
heace  nor  war  :  So  it  was  propofed,  that  an  addrefs 
i.hould  be  made  to  the  Queen,  that  fhe  would  fet 
he  Duke  of  Ormond  at  liberty,  to  act  in  concur- 
Hence  with  the  other  Generals,  and  carry  on  the 
•  var,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  good  peace.  Thofe  who 
<  >ppofed  this,  afked,  what  proofs  they  had,  of 
L"hat  was  faid,  concerning  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
\  rders  -,  they  had  only  private  letters,  which  were 
ot  produced  :  So,  it  was  faid,  there  was  not 
t  round  enough  to  found  an  addrefs  upon  j  which 
]  ught  not  to  be  made,  on  bare  reports.  The 
(  dinifters  would  neither  confefs,  nor  deny  the  mat- 
p»  pretending  the  oath  of  fecrecy ;  yet  they  af- 
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firmed  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  at  liberty  to  cover 
a  liege. 

Afeparate      That  which  prevailed  in  both  Houfes,  to  hinder' 
peace  dif-  the  addrefs,  was,  that  the  Minifters  in  both  did. 
owned      affirm,  that  the  peace  was  agreed  on,  and  would 
Lord 6      ^e  laid  before  them  in  three  or  four  days  :  It  was 
Treafurer.  upon  that  fuggefted,  that  this  muft  be  a  feparate 
peace,    fince  the  Allies  knew  nothing  of  it.     The 
.Lord  Treafurer  faid,  a  feparate  peace  was  fo  bafe, 
fo  knavifh,  and  fo  villainous  a  thing,  that  every 
one,  who  ferved  the  Queen  knew,  they  muft  an- 
fwer  it  with  their  heads  to  the  nation  j  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  fafe  and  a  glorious  peace,  much 
more  to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation,  than 
the  preliminaries  that  were  agreed  to,  three  years 
before  :   He  alfo  affirmed,  that   the  Allies  knew 
of  it,  and  were  fatisfied  with  it ;   fo  the  motion 
fell :  And  all  were  in  great  expectation,  to  fee  what 
a  few  days  would  produce.     In  order  to  this,  it 
was  propofed  to  examine  into  all  the  proceedings  at 
the  Hague,  and  at  Gertruydenberg,  in  the  years 
1709  and  1710;    this  was  fet  on  by  a  reprefenta- 
tion  made  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  •,  for  he  affirmed 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,. .that  thofe  matters  had  noi 
been  fairly  reprefented  •,  he  faid,  he  had  his  infor- 
mation from  one  of  the' two,  who  had  been  im- 
ployed  in  thofe  conferences  :  By  this,  it  was  plair 
he  meant  Buys.     Lord  Townmend  had  informec 
the  Houfe,  that  thofe  who  treated  with  the  Frencl 
at  Gertruydenberg  did,  at  their  return,  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  negotiation  to  the  Minifters  of  th< 
Allies,  in  the  pensioner's  prefence,  before  they  re 
ported  it  to  the  States  themfelves  :    But  upon  this 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  laid,  they  had  been  firft  fecret 
ly  with  the penfioner,  who  directed  them  both  wha 
to  fay,  and  what  to  fupprefs.  Upon  this,  the  Houl 
made  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen,  defiring  her  to  la; 
before  them  all  that  paffed  at  that  time,  and  in  tha 
negotiation  :    But  nothing  fo] lowed  upon  this  ;  fc 
it  was  faid  to  be  defigned  only  to  amufe  the  Houfe. 

Sur 
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Surprizes  came  at  this  time  quick  one  after  an- 
!  other:  At  Utrecht,  on  the  fecond  of  June  N.  S. 
[   the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  expoftulated  with  TJle 
\\  the  Bifhop  of  Briftol,  upon  the  orders  fent  to  the  9^"'  ^7 
H  Duke  of  Ormond  :  He  anfwered,  he  knew  nothing  of  BrifHP 
of  them  ;  but  faid,  he  had  received  a  letter,  two  faid  /he  * 
days  before,  from  the  Queen,  in  v/hich  fhe  com-  was  free 
J  plained  that,  nowithftanding  all  the  advances  fhe  from  aU. 
had  made,  to  engage  the  States  to  enter  with  her   e.r'reftie$ 
upon  a  plan  of  peace,  they  had  not  anfwered  her  States, 
i  as  they  ought,  and  as  fhe  hoped  they  would  have 
done  :    Therefore   fhe  did   now  think  herfelf  at 
liberty,  to  enter  into  feparate  meafures,  to  obtain 
a  peace  for  her  own  convenience.     The  Plenipo- 
tentiaries laid,  this  was  contrary  to  all  their  allian- 
ces  and  treaties  \  they   thought  that,  by  the  de- 
jferencethey  had  fhewed  her,  on  all  occafions,  they 
had  merited  much  better  ufage  from  her :  They 
\  knew  nothing  of  any  advances  made  to  them,  on 
I  a  plan  of  peace.      The  Bifhop  replied,  that  con- 
sidering the  conduct   of   the  States,    the  Queen 
thought  herfelf  difengaged  from  all  alliances  and 
engagements  with  them  :  The  Bifhop  did  not  in 
exprefs  words  name  the  barrier  treaty;  but  he  did 
not   except  it:    So  they  reckoned  it  was  included, 
|in  the  general  words  he  had  ufed.     This  did  not 
lagree,  with  what  the  Lord  Treafurer  had  faid  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords :  And  when  the  States  envoy 
complained  to   him,     of  thefe  declarations  made 
them  by  the  Bifhop,  all  the  anfwer  he  made  was, 
jthat  he  was  certainly  in  a  very  bad  humour,  when 
jhe  talked  at  that  rate. 

On  the  fifth  of  June,  the  Queen  came  to  the  The 
Parliament,  and  tela  them  on  what  terms  a  peace  Queen  laid? 
might  be  had :    King  Philip  was  to  renounce  the  before  tJle 
:fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  France,  if  it  mould  de-  ^JJf? 
volve  on  him  ;  and  this  was  to  execute  itfelf,  by  of  the 
[putting  the  next  to  him  into  the  fucceffion  :  Sicily  peace*' 
was  to  be  feparated  from  Spain,  though  it  was  not 
yet  fettled,  who  mould  have  it.     The  proteftant  fuc- 
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ceffion  was  to  be  fecured ;  and  he,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  the  Crown,  was  no  more  to  be  fupported. 
Dunkirk  was  to  be  demoliihed,    and   Newfound- 
land to  be  delivered  to  England.      Gibraltar  and 
Port-Mahon  were  to   remain  in  our  hands :   We 
were  alfo  to  have  the  Afiiento,  a  word  importing, 
the  furnifhing  the  Spanifn  Weft-Indies  with  flaves 
from  Africa.  The  Dutch  were  to  have  their  barrier, 
except  two  or  three  places :  And  due  regard  would 
be  had  to  all  our  allies. 
AddrVflfes       Both  houfes  agreed  to  make  addreffes  of  thanks 
bfboth     to  the  Queen,    for  communicating  this  plan  to 
houfes  up-  them,  defiring  her  to  finifh  it :    An  addition  to 
01J  u'        thefe  laft  words,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  was 
moved  in  both  houfes  j  that  lb  there  might  be  a 
guaranty  fettled  for  the  maintaining  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  :  But  it  was  rejected,  by  a  great  majority  in 
both  houfes.     It  was    faid,  in   oppofition    to   it, 
that  it  would   fubject  the  Queen  and  the   whole 
treaty,  to  the  pleaiure  of  the  allies  who  might  prove 
backward  and  intractable  :  And  fmce  England  had 
born  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  burthen  of  the  war, 
it  was  reafonable  that  the   Queen  fhould  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  peace.    On   the  other  hand   it  was 
faid,  that  if  the  allies  did  not  enter  into  a  gua- 
ranty we  muil  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  French, 
and  be  at  their  mercy ;  and  fo  have  nothing  to 
truil  to,  but  the  promifes  of  a  Court  noted,  in  a 
courfe  of  many  years,  for  a  train  of  perfidy :  But 
many  had  formed  an  obftinate  reiblution  to  get  out 
of  the  war  on  any  terms  :    So  nothing  that  was 
offered,  that  Teemed  to  obftruct  the  arriving  fpeedily 
at  that  end,  was  heard  with  patience ;    and  no  re- 
gard was  had  to  the  faith  of  treaties  :  Yet  both 
houfes  cbferved  one  caution,  not  to  exprefs  their 
being  fatisfied  with  the  plan  of  the  peace,  though 
it  was  covertly  infinuated.     Mention  was  alfo  made 
of  our  treaties  with  our  allies,  and  of  the  proteftant 
fucceffion .:  The  Lords,  who  had  all  along  pre- 
setted, againft  the  ftcps,  that  the  Court  had  taken, 
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entred  the  reafons  of  their  protelting  againit  the    17 12. 
negative,  put  on  adding  the  words,  in  conjunction  •— -v— J 
with  her  allies,  and  on  the  former  vote,  concerning 
the  orders   fent  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  :  Thefe 
carried  in  them  fuch  juft  and  fevere  reflections  on 
the  Miniftry,  as  running  the  nation  into  an  open 
breach  of  all  publick  trull,  and  putting  every  thing 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  •,  that  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  majority  they  were  expunged :    Yet  they 
were  printed,  and  copies  of  them  were   fent  over 
the  nation  •,  but  nothing  could  break  through  that 
infenfibility,  which  had  ftupified  the  people.     A 
new  fet  of  addrefTes  ran  about,  full  of  grofs  flattery, 
magnifying  the  prefent  conduct,  with  fevere  reflec- 
tions on  the  former  Miniftry,  which  fome  carried 
back  to  King  William's  reign  :  Some  of  thefe  ad- 
drefTes mentioned  the  proteftant  fucceffion,  and  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover,    with  zeal;    others    did    it 
more  coldly  •,   and  fome  made  no  mention  at  all 
of  it.     And  it  was  univerfally  believed,  that  no 
addreffes  were  fo  acceptable  to  the  Miniilers,  as 
thofe  of  the  laft  fort. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  feflion  of  Parlia-  The  end 
ment  came  to  an  end  :  The  Queen  in  her  Speech  °* the  fef- 
faid,  fhe  was  glad   to  find  they  approved  of  her  jionof^ar* 
fcheme  of  peace,  though  that  was  in  none  of  the 
addreffes  •,  many,  who  intended  to  merit  by  their 
officious  zeal,    had  indeed   magnified   it  in  both 
houfes,  but  it  was  not  in  either  of  their  addreffes. 
The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  again  fent  over,  to  induce 
the  States  to  accept  the  offers,    that  the  French 
were  making,  and   to   confent  to   a   ceffation  of 
arms. 

Prince  Eugene  ordered  Quefnoy  to  be  befieged;  The  Duke 

and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  ofOrmond 

covered  the  fiege  •,  but,    when   the  place  was  fo  Proc^aims 

ftreightned,  that  it  could  not  hold  out  above  two  ot-  arms 

or  three  days,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  fent  Prince  and  left 

Eugene  word,  that  he  had  orders  to  proclaim  a  Prince  Eu- 

ceffation  of  arms  for  two  months.     Prince  Eugene  §ene's 

j.r       °.       army. 
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disagreeing  to  this,  he  fignified  his  orders  to  all 
the  German  troops,  that  were  in  the  Queen's  pay : 
But  the  States  and  the  Emperor  had  forefeen  that 
this  might  happen,  and  had  negotiated  fo  effec- 
tually with  the  Princes,  to  whom  thefe  troops  be- 
longed, that  they  had  fent  orders  to  their  Generals, 
to  continue  with  Prince  Eugene,  and  to  obey  his 
command,  This  they  reprefented  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  -9  and  he  upon  that  told  them,  they  iliould 
have  neither  bread  nor  pay  nor  their  arrears,  if  they 
refufed  to' obey  his  orders  :  This  lalt  feemed  unjuft, 
lince  they  had  ferved  hitherto,  according  to  agree- 
ment ;  fo  that  their  arrears  could  not  be  detained, 
Qaefnoy  with  any  colour  of  juftice.  Quefnoy  capitulated, 
takea.  and  the  garrifon  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  It 
was  faid,  that  the  Court  of  France  had  promifed, 
to  put  Dunkirk  in  the  Queen's  hands,  as  a  fure 
pledge  of  performing  all  that  they  had  ftipulated, 
in  order  to  a  general  peace ;  this  was  executed,  in 
the  beginning  of  July  •,  and  a  body  of  our  troops, 
with  a  fquadron  of  fhips,  were  fent  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  place.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  made 
a  fecond  attempt,  on  the  Generals  of  the  German 
troops,  to  fee  if  they  would  agree  to  the  ceffation 
of  arms :  But  they  excufeel  themfelves,  upon  the 
orders  they  had  received  from  their  mailers :  So  he 
proclaimed  the  ceffation,  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh 
troops;  upon  which  he  feparated  himfelf  from 
Prince  Eugene's  army,  and  retired  to  Ghendt  and 
Bruges,  poffefTing  himfelf  of  them :  The  fortified 
places,  near  the  frontier,  had  orders  to  let  the 
officers  pafs  through,  but  not  to  fufTer  the  troops 
to  poifefs  themfelves  of  them.  The  withdrawing 
the  Englifh  forces  in  this  manner,  from  the  con- 
federate army,  was  cenfured,  not  only  as  a  ma- 
nifeft  breach  of  faith  and  of  treaties,  but  as  trea- 
cherous in  the  higheft  and  baieft  degree.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond  had  given  the  States  fuch  afluran- 
cts,  of  his  going  along  with  them  through  the 
whole  campaign,  that  he  was  let  into  the  fecrets  of 
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all  their  counfels,  which  by  that  confidence  were  all  1713% 
known  to  the  French  :  And,  if  the  auxiliary  *— v*** 
German  troops  had  not  been  prepared  to  difobey 
his  orders,  it  was  believed  he,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  army,  would  have  forced  the  States  to 
come  into  the  new  meafures.  But  that  was  hap- 
pily prevented ;  yet  all  this  conduct  of  our  General 
was  applauded  at  home  as  great,  juft  and  wife  ;  and 
our  people  were  led  to  think  it  a  kind  of  triumph,  up- 
on Dunkirk's  being  put  into  our  hands ;  not  consi- 
dering that  we  had  more  truly  put  ourfelves  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  by  this  open  breach  of  faith; 
after  which,  the  confederates  could  no  longer  trutt 
or  depend  on  us.  Nor  was  this  only  the  act 
of  the  Court  and  Miniflry,  but  it  became  the  act 
of  the  nation,  which  by  a  general  voice  did  not 
only  approve  of  it,  but  applaud  it. 

Prince  Eugene's  next  attempt  was  upon  Lan-  Landrecy 
drecy,  in  which  it  feemed  probable  that  he  would  befteSe  • 
fucceed ;  but  this  profpect,  and  indeed  the  whole 
campaign,  had  a  fatal  reverfe :  There  was  a  body 
of  8000  or  1 0000  men  polled  at  Denain,  on  the 
Scheld,   commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
to  fecure  the  conveying  bread  and  ammunition  to 
the  army,  and  to  the  fiege.     Villars  made  a  mo- 
tion, as  if  he  defigned  to  give  Prince  Eugene  bat- 
tle \  but  after  a  feint  that  way,  he  turnecWquick 
upon  this  body,  that  lay  on  both  fides  of  the  river, 
with  only  one  bridge  of  pontoons  :  The  reft  had 
been  fent  to  the  fiege  of  Landrecy  -,  and  there  was 
not  a  fupply  of  more  brought.     That  bridge,  with  A  great 
the  weight  that  was  on  it,  broke;  fo  the  bodies  lofs at De- 
could  not  be  joined :  But  military  men  afTured  me,  "ain 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  misfortune,  Vil-  Jverieoi? 
'  Jars's  attempt  might  have  turned  fatally  ©n  himfelf,  the  cam- 
and  to  the  ruin  of  his  whole  army.     But  in  con-  paign, 
clufion,  he  gave  them  a  total  defeat,   and  fo  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  thofe  polls,  which  they  were  to 
defend,     This  opened  a  new  fcene  ;  it  not  only 
forced  the  railing  the  fiege  of  Landrecy,  but  gave 
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Villars  an  occafion  to  feize  on  Marchiennes,  and 
fome  other  places,  where  he  found  great  ftores  of 
artillery  and  ammunition ;  and  furnifhed  him  like- 
wife  with  an  opportunity  of  fitting  down  before 
Doway.  What  errours  were  committed,  cither  in 
the  counfels  or  orders,  or  in  the  execution  of  them, 
and  at  whofe  door  thefe  ought  to  be  laid,  is  far  above 
my  underftanding  in  military  matters  :  But  be  that 
as  it  will,  this  misfortune  ferved  not  a  little  to  raife 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  character,  under  whofe 
command  no  fuch  thing  had  ever  happened.  The 
effects  of  this  difgrace  were  great ;  Doway  was 
taken,  after  a  long  and  brave  defence;  Prince 
Eugene  tried  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  it :  Indeed  the  States  would  not  put  things 
to  fo  great  a  venture,  after  fuch  a  lofs ;  the  gar- 
rifbn  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  Quefnoy  was 
next  befieged  ;  the  great  artillery,  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  fiege,  were  left  in  the  place :  The 
garrifon  improved  that  advantage;  fo  that  the 
taking  it  coil  the  enemy  very  dear. 
TJifira£li-  Thefe  lofTes  created  a  great  diffraction  in  the 
ons  at  the  Counfels  at  the  Hague ;  many  were  inclined  to  ac- 
Hague.  cept  Qf  a  cefXation  ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Princes  of 
the  empire  made  great  offers  to  the  States,  to  per- 
iuade  them  to  continue  the  war  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  French  grew  very  infolent  upon  their  fucceffes, 
and  took  occafion,  from  a  quarrel  between  the  foot- 
men of  one  of  the  Dutch  Plenipotentiaries,  and  one 
of  theirs,  to  demand  an  extravagant  reparation ; 
which  the  Dutch  not  complying  with,  a  full  flop 
was  put  to  all  proceedings  at  Utrecht,  for  fome 
months.  Our  Court  took  fome  pains  to  remove 
that  obftruction ;  but  the  French  King's  pride  be- 
ing now  again  in  exaltation,  he  was  intractable : 
St.  John,  being  made  Vifcount  Bolingbroke,  was 
fent  over  with  fecret  inftructions,  to  the  Court  of 
France ;  where,  as  it  was  believed,  the  peace  was 
fully  concluded ;  But  all,  that  was  publifhed  upon 
Jais  return,  was  a  new  ceffation  of  arms,  both  by 
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lea  and  land,  for  four  months  longer.  Duke  Ha- 
milton was  named  to  go  Ambailador  to  France, 
and  Lord  Lexington  to  Spain.  The  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford continued  to  prefs  the  States,  to  come  into  the 
Queen's  meafures,  which  'twas  laid  he  managed  with 
great  imperioufnefs :  The  States  refolved  to  offer  their 
plan  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  preffed  t|ie  reftor- 
ing  Strazbourg  to  the  empire,  to  have  Valenciennes 
demolifhed,  and  Conde  added  to  their  barrier,  and 
that  the  old  tariff  for  trade  mould  be  again  reftored. 

The  Lord  Lexington  went  firft  to  Spain,  where  There- 
the  Cortes  were  fummoned,  in  which  that  King  did  nunciation 
folemnly  renounce,  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs,    the  ofthefuc- 
right  of  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  France  ;  and  li-  "^and 
mited  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  after  his  prance, 
own  pofterity,  to  the  Houfe  of  Savoy.     The  like 
renunciation  was  made  fome  months  after  that,  by 
the  Princes  of  France  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  :  And 
Philip  was  declared  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown  of  France.     It  was  fomething  ftrange,  to  fee 
|  fo  much  weight  laid  on  thefe  renunciations,  fince 
;  the  King  of  France  had  fo  often,  and  fo  folemnly 
declared  (upon  his  claiming,   in  the  right  of  his 
.  Queen,  the  Spanifh  Netherlands ;  when  the  renun- 
ciation made  by  his  Queen  before  the  marriages 
puriiiant  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  all  rights 
I  of  fucceffion  to  her  father's  dominions,  was  object- 
i  ed  to  him)  that  no  renunciation,  which  was  but  a 
I  civil  act,  could  deftroy  the  rights  of  blood,  found- 
V,  ed  on  the  laws  of  nature  :  But  this  was  now  forgot, 
or  very  little  confidered.     At  this  time  the  order  of 
!    the  Garter  had  nine  vacant  ftalls ;    fo  fix  Knights 
i  were  at  one  time  promoted,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufortx 
Hamilton,   and  Kent  j    and  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Powlet,  and  Strafford.     The  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
being  appointed  to  go  to  the  Court  of  France,  gave 
B  melancholy  fpeculations  to  thofe,  who  thought  him 
i  much  in  the  Pretender's  intereft :  He  was  confidef- 
|-  ed,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  here  in  England,  as  the 
I  head  of  his  party  •,  but  a  difmal  accident  put  an  end 
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to  his  life,  a  few  days  before  he  intended  to  have  fet 
out  on  his  embafly. 

He  and  the  Lord  Mohun  were  engaged  in  fome 
fuits  of  law ;  and  a  violent  hatred  was  kindled  between 
them  :  So  that,  upon  a  very  high  provocation,  the 
Lord,  Mohun  fent  him  a  challenge,  which  he  tried 
to  decline :  but  both  being  hurried  by  thofe  falfe 
points  of  honour,  they  fatally  went  out  to  Hyde 
Park,  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  fought  with 
fo  violent  an  animofity,   that  neglecting  the  rules 
of  art,  they  feemed  to  run  on  one  another,  as  if  they 
tried  who  fhould  kill  firft ;  in  which  they  were  both 
fo  unhappily  fuccefsful,  that  the  Lord  Mohun  was 
killed  outright,  and  Duke  Hamilton  died  in  a  few 
minutes  after.     I  will  add  no  character  of  him  :  I 
am  forry  I  cannot  fay  fo  much  good  of  him  as  I 
could  wifh,  and  I  had  too  much  kindnefs  for  him, 
to  fay  any  evil  without  neceflity.     Nor  fhall  I  make 
any  reflections  on  the  deplorable  effect  of  thofe  un- 
chriftian  and  barbarous  maxims,  which  have  prevail- 
ed founiverfally,  that  there  is  little  hope  left  of  feeing 
them  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  falfe  no- 
tions of  honour  and  courage  being  too  ftrong,  to  be 
weighed  down  by  prudent  or  religious  confiderations. 
The  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  was,  upon  Duke  Ha- 
bufhfent~  m^ton's  death,  named  for  the  embaffy  to  France, 
tQUFrance,  anc*  went  over  in  the  end  of  December  :  The  fame 
and  Duke'  yacht,  that  carried  him  to  Calais,  brought  over  the. 
Duke  de  Aumont,  the  French  Ambaffador,  who 
was  a  good-natured  and  generous  man,  of  profufe 
expence,  throwing  handfuls  of  money  often  out  of 
his  coach,  as  he  went  about  the  ftreets  :  He  was  not 
thought  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  feemed  to  employ 
himfelf  chiefly,    in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  making  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  na- 
tion.    I  turn  next  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  war  in  Pomerania  went  on  but  flowly,  tho'  the 
fairs  in  the  czar  anj  tke  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland  joined 
Nor         their  forces;  upon  which  it  was  thought,  the  inte- 
rest of  Sweden  mull  have  funk  in  thofe  parts :  But 
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the  feeblenefs  of  one  or  other  of  thofe  Princes  loft 
them  great  advantages.  Steinbock,  the  Swedilh 
General,  feeing  the  Danes  were  feparated  from  their 
allies,  made  a  quick  march  toward  them  j  and, 
though  the  Saxons  had  joined  them,  before  he  came 
up,  yet  he  attacked  them.  The  action  was.  hot,-  and 
lafted  fome  hours ;  but  it  ended  in  a  compleat  victory 
on  the  Swedifh  fide.  At  the  fame  time  the  Swedes 
were  animated,  by  reports  from  Conftantinople,  which 
crave  them  hopes  of  the  war,  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Czar  being  like  to  break  out  again,;  the  King  of 
Sweden  continued  to  follicit,  and  in  which  he  had  all 
:he  affiftance,  that  the  French  could  give  him. 

This  gave  the  Emperor  great  apprehenfions,  that  The  Em- 
liforders  in  Hungary  might  follow  upon  it,  which  peror  pre- 
vould  defeat  the  meafures  he  had  taken  to  fettle  P£res  for 
natters  in  that  kingdom,  fo  that  being  fafe  on  that  J^j^ 
ide,  he  might  turn  his  whole  force  againft  France,  France; 
ind  by  that  means,  encourage  the  States  to  conti- 
tue  the  war.     Thofe  in  Holland,  who  preffed  the 
.ccepting  the  offers  that  France  made  them,  repre- 
ented  that  as  a  thing  not  poffible  to  be  fupported : 
The  promifes  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Princes  of  the 
mpire  had  fo  often  failed  them,  that  they  faid, 
hey  could  not  be  relied  on  :  And  the  diftractions 
a  the  North   made  them   apprehend,  that  thole 
i  Winces  might  be  obliged  to   recall  their  troops, 
rvhich  were  in  the  fervice  of  the  States. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  fent  back  to  the  Hague,  A  new 
' ;  vith  the  French  plan,  v/hich  came  to  be  called  the  5frner. 
.Queen's  plan  :  But  to  draw  them  in  the  more,  he  ^^^ 
ivas  ordered  to  enter  upon  a  new  Barrier  Treaty  States. 
I j  vith  them,  by  which  the  former  was  to  be  fet  afide  : 
jj$y  it  the  States  were  to  maintain  the  fuccefTion  to 
||  he  Crown,  when  required  to  it  by  the  Queen,  but 
I  hot  other  wife.     This  gave  ftill  new  occafions  for 
^ealoufy :  For  whereas,  by  the  former  treaty,  they 
-Ivere  ftrictly  bound  to  maintain  the  fucceffion,  fo 
Ij hat  they  were  obliged  to  oppofe  any  attempts  they 
|  aw  made  againft  it  i  they  were  by  this  treaty  oblige 
I  ed 
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ed  to  flay  'till  they  were  fent  to  :  And  if  our  Mi- 
nifters  fhould  come  to  entertain  ill  defigns  that  way, 
they  would  take  care  no  notice  fhould  be  given  to 
the  States.      The  barrier  for  the  Dutch  came  far 
fhort  of  the  former  •,  the  States  wrote  another  letter 
to  the  Queen,  defiring  her  to  interpofe,  for  reftor- 
ing  Strazbourg  to  the  empire,  for  adding  Conde  to 
their  barrier,  and  for  fettling  the  commerce  on  the 
foot  of  the  antient   tariff-,    as  alfo  for  obtaining 
more  reafonable  terms  for  the  Emperor :  But  things 
were  fo  fixed  between  the  Court  of  France  and 
ours,  that  there  was  no  room  for  interceffion. 
The  death      The  Earl  of  Godolphin  died  of  the  flone-in  Sep- 
©ftheEarl  tember  :  He  was  the  man  of  the  clearefl  head,  the 
of  Godol-  calmeft  temper,  and  the  mofl  incorrupt  of  all  the  i 
&n\  .    Miniflers  of  State,  I  have  ever  known.     After  hav-  | 
rafter.      *ng  been  thirty  years  in  the  treafury,  and  during 
nine  of  thofe  Lord  Treafurer,  as  he  was  never  once 
fufpected  of  corruption,  or  of  fuffering  his  fervants 
to  grow  rich  under  him,  fo  in  all  that  time  his  eftate 
was  not  increafed  by  him  to  the  value  of  4000  1. 
He  ferved  the  Queen  with  fuch  a  particular  affection 
and  zeal,  that  he  fludied  to  poffefs  all  people  with 
great  perfonal  efteem  for  her :  And  fhe  herfelf  feem- 
ed  to  be  fo  fenfible  of  this  for  many  years,  that  if 
courts  were  not  different  from  all  other  places  in  the 
world,  it  might  have  been  thought,  that  his  wife 
management  at  home,  and  the.  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's glorious  conduct  abroad,  would  have  fixed 
them  in  their  polls,  above  the  little  practices  of  an 
artful  favourite,  and  the  cunning  of  a  man,  who  has 
not  hitherto  fhewed  any  token  of  a  great  genius,  and 
is  only  eminent  in  the  arts  of  deluding  thofe  that 
hearken  to  him. 
The  Duke      Upon  the  Earl  of  Godolphin's  death,  the  Duke 
of  Marl-    of  Marlborough  refolved  to  go  and  live  beyond  fea  5 
borough    he  executed  it  in  the  end  of   November ;   and  his 
went  to     j)utchefs  followed  him  in  the  beginning  of  Februa- 
yond  fea.  rY'    This  was  varioufly  cenfured  •»  fome  pretended 
it  wa3  the  giving  up  and  abandoning  the  concerns  of 
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his  country  i  and  they  reprefented  it  as  the  effect  of 
fear,  with  too  anxious  a  care  to  fecure  himfelf : 
Others  were  glad  he  was  fafe  out  of  ill  hands ; 
whereby*  if  we  fhould  fall  into  the  convulfions  of 
a  civil  war-,  he  would  be  able  to  aflift  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  aiding  fQ  entirely  beloved  and  confided 
in,  by  all  our  ^military  men  j  whereas  if  he  had  ftaid 
in  England,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but,  upon 
the  leaft  fhadow  of  fufpicion,  he  would  have  been 
immediately  fecured  •,  whereas  now  he  would  be  at 
liberty,  being  beyond  fea,  to  act  as  there  might  be 
occafion  for  it. 

There  were  two  fuits  begun  againft  him  ;  the  one 
was  for  the  two  and  a  half  per.  Cent,  that  the  fo- 
reign Princes  were  content  mould  be  deducted  for 
contingencies,  of  which  an  account  was  formerly 
given  ;  the  other  was,  for  arrears  due  to  the  build- 
ers of  Blenheim  Houfe.  The  Queen  had  given  or- 
ders for  building  it  with  great  magnificence  %  all  the 
bargains  with  the  workmen  were  made  in  her  name, 
and  by  authority  from  her :  and  in  the  preambles 
of  the  acts  of  Parliament,  that  confirmed  the  grant 
of  Woodftock  to  him  and  his  heirs,  it  was  faid  the 
Queen  built  the  Houfe  for  him  :  Yet  now,  that  the 
tradefmen  were  let  run  into  an  arrear  of  30000  L 
the  Queen  refufed  to  pay  any  more  j  and  fet  them 
upon  fuing  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  it,  though 
he  had  never  contracted  with  any  of  them  :  Upon 
his  going  beyond  fea,  both  thofe  fuits  were  ftaid, 
which  gave  occafion  to  people  to  imagine,  that  the 
Miniftry,  being  difturbed  to  fee  fo  much  publick  re- 
fpect  put  on  a  man,  whom  they  had  ufed  fo  ill,  had 
fet  thefe  profecutions  on  foot,  only  to  render  his 
ftay  in  England  uneafy  to  him. 

Our  army  continued  this  winter  about  Ghendt  Wepoffefs 
and  Bruges  •,  and  we  kept  a  fort   of  garrifon   in  Dunkirk 
Dunkirk  :  But  that  was  fo  ill  fupplied  with  artille-  ln  a  very 
ry  and  ammunition,  that  it  was  vifible  they  were  5ianner°US 
not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  place,  any  longer 
than  the  French  were  willing  to  let  them  ftay  in  it. 
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And  during  that  time,  they  were  neither  allowed  to 
have  a  place  to  worlhip  God,  nor  to  bury  their 
dead  in,  though  by  a  mortality  that  raged  there 
fome  thoufands  died.  Our  Minifters  continued  ftill 
to  prefs  the  States  and  the  Emperor  to  come  into 
the  Queen's  meafures  •,  the  Emperor,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  talked  in  a  very  pofitive  ftrain,  as  if  he 
was  refolved  to  put  all  to  hazard,  rather  than  fub~ 
ink  to  llich  hard  conditions  -,  but  the  apprehenfions 
of  a  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hungary,  and  the 
low  ftate  of  his  treafure,  forced  him  to  come  down 
from  that  heighth,  and  engage  the  States  to  procure 
better  terms  for  him  :  The  demand  of  Strazbourg 
was  rejected  by  the  French,  with  fo  pofitive  an  air, 
that  our  Court  did  not  move  in  it  more  •,  nor  did  it 
appear,  that  we  obtained  any  one  condition  of  the 
French,  but  what  was  offered  in  their  own  project. 
The  Bar-  Jn  conclufion,  the  States  were  forced  to  yield  in 
tier  1  rea-  gVer„  particular  ;  and  then  our  Minifters,  to  give 
°  lome  leeming  content  to  the  nation,  and  to  bring 
the  States  into  fome  confidence  with  them,  ordered 
the  new  Barrier  Treaty  to  be  figned  :  And  it  was 
given  out  by  their  creatures,  that  the  French  were 
highly  offended  at  their  figning  this;  making  it 
previous  to  a  general  peace,  and  a  fort  of  guaranty 
for  it.  Thus,  after  all  the  declamations  that  were 
made  on  the  fir  ft  Barrier  Treaty,  the  Minifters 
came  into  a  new  one,  which  though  not  fo  fecure 
as  the  former,  yet  was  liable  to  all  the  objections., 
that  were  made  againft  that.  The  French,  as  we 
were  affured,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  treaty,  ufed  all 
that  courfe  of  chicane,  for  which  they  have  been  fo 
long  famous  :  And,  after  all  the  fteps  our  Court  had 
made,  to  get  them  a  treaty  of  their  own  projecting, 
we  were  not  at  laft  able  to  gain  any  one  point  upon 
•them  :  They  feemed  to  reckon,  that  now  we  had 
rput  ourfelves  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  might 
•  life  us  as  they  pleafed. 

A  pro- 
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A  proclamation  was  fei  out  in  the  end  of  Novem-    1 71  j. 
befj,   giving  notice  that  the  feiTicn  of  Parliament  C-^^O 
would  be  opened  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  :  But  SevenPru- 
though  the  proroguing  the  Parliament,  after  fuch  a  0f  paru4. 
proclamation,    was   without  a  precedent,   yet  we  menc. 
were  put  off  by  leven   prorogations,    fome  for  a 
fortnight,   and  fome  for  three  weeks :   It  was  laid, 
we   were  daily  expecting  a  fudden  conclufion   of 
the  treaty ;  and  'till  all  was  rmifhed,  the  Mini.fters 
could  not  know  what  aids  were  to  be  demanded. 
What  occafioned  all  thefe  delays,   is   yet  a  fecret 
to  me  •,    fo   I  can    write   nothing    of  it.       Many 
expreiYes  were  fent  to  Vienna,  and  the  returns  to 
thofe  could   not  come  quick.     The  demands  for 
reiloring  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn,  toge- 
ther with  a  compeniation  for  their  loffes,  were  in- 
filled on.     The  Emperor  could  not  do  the  former 
of  thefe,  without  the  diet,  by  whole  authority  they 
were  put  under  the  imperial  Ban :  But  neither  the 
Emperor  nor  diet  could  anfwer  the  other  demand, 
it  rofe  fo  high. 

While  we  were  at  home  urteafy  at  the  many  pro-  Affairs  of 
rogations  and  delays,  the  news  from  beyond  fea  open-  Sweden. 
ed  a  new  fcene.  The  Swedes  broke  into  Holftein, 
but  were  fo  clofely  followed  by  the  Danes  and  Mus- 
covites, that  their  retreat  by  land  was  cut  off,  and 
the  Daniih.  fhics  fhut  them  from  the  Baltick  fea : 
they  made  great  wafte  in  the  King  of  Denmark's 
lhare  of  Hoiftein,  and  burnt  Altena,  a  great  and 
rich  village,  within  a  mile  of  Hambourg,  which 
being  an  open  place,  in  no  fort  fortified,  the  burn- 
ing it  was  thought  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  died  in  February  j  he  was  in  The  K 
his  own  peribn  a  virtuous  man,  and  full  of  zeal  in  of'Prufli* 
the  matters  of  religion ;  he  railed  above  two  hundred  death, 
new  churches  in  his  dominions  5  he  was  weak,  and 
much  in  the  power  of  his  Minifters  and  flatterers ; 
but  was  fo  apt  to  hearken  to  whifpers,  that  he  chang- 
ed twice  the  whole  let  of  his  Miniftry  :  His  affum- 
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1713.  ing  the  title  of  a  King,  and  his  affecting  an  extraor- 
v— -v— — t  dinary  magnificence  in  his  Court,  brought  a  great 
charge  on  himfelf,  and  on  ail  about  him,  which 
made  him  a  fevere  mafter  to  his  fubjecls,  and  fet  him 
on  many  pretenfions,  chiefly  thofe  relating  to  the 
Prince  of  Frizeland,  which  were  not  thought 
well  grounded.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  dignity 
by  his  fon,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  affect  a 
'roughnefs  of  behaviour,  and  feemed  fond  of  his 
grenadiers,  not  only  beyond  all  other  military  men, 
but  beyond  all  men  whatfoever  :  He  feemed  to 
have  a  warlike  inclination  ;  but  what  he  will  prove, 
now  that  he  is  on  the  Throne,  muft  be  left  to  time. 
The  King  The  appearances  of  a  new  war  between  the  Turk 
of  Swe-  ancj  ^g  Czar  varied  fo  often,  that  it  was  doubtful 
fortunes  "  *n  wnat  it  might  end  :  The  King  of  Sweden  ufed  all 
poflible  means  to  engage  the  Turk  in  it ;  but  he 
threw  himfelf,  by  his  intractable  obilinacy,  into 
great  dangers  :  The  party  at  the  Port,  that  oppofed 
the  war,  ftudied  to  get  rid  of  that  King,  and  of  his 
importunities.  Orders  were  fent  him  to  march 
back  into  his  kingdom :  And  they  undertook  to 
procure  him  a  fafe  pafTage  to  it ;  but  he  treated  the 
perfon,  that  was  fent  with  this  mefiage,  with  great 
infolence,  and  fortified  himfelf,  as  well  as  he  could, 
with  the  Swedes  that  were  about  him,  and  refolved 
to  defend  himfelf.  A  force  much  fuperior  to  his 
was  brought  againft  him  ;  but  he  maintained  him- 
felf fo  refolutely  in  his  houfe,  that  fome  hundreds  of 
thofe  who  attacked  him  were  killed :  The  Turks 
upon  that  fet  fire  to  the  houfe,  whereupon  he  was 
forced  to  furrender,  and  was  put  under  a  guard  ; 
and  mod  of  his  Swedes  were  fold  for  {laves ;  he 
was  carried  to  a  houfe  near  Adrianople,  but  not 
fuffered  to  come  to  Court :  only  the  Sultan  difown- 
ed  the  violence  ufed  to  his  perfon.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  Czar  {hipped  an  army  from  Peterfburgh, 
that  landed  in  Finland :  The  Swedes  were  not  able 
to  ftand  before  him;  every  pi  ace,  as  he  advanced, 
lubmitt'ed  to"  him  ;  and  he  was  now  mafter  of  Abo, 
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the  capital  of  Finland,  and  of  that  whole  province. 
Steinbock,  with  his  army,  maintained  himfelf  in ' 
Tonningen,  as  long  as  their  provifion  lafted :  But, 
all  fupplies  being  carefully  flopped,  he  was  forced  at 
laft  to  deliver  up  himfelf  and  his  army  prifoners  of 
war  \  and  thefe  were  the  beft  troops  the  Swedes  had, 
fo  that  Sweden  was  ftruck  with  a  general  confter- 
nation  :  To  this  diffracted  flate  has  that  furious 
Prince  abandoned  his  own  kingdom.  And  there 
I  muft  leave  it,  to  return  to  our  own  affairs. 

After  a  long  expectation  we  at  laft  knew,  that  on  .  e f  trea* 
the  thirteenth  of  March  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  g"^" 
England,  France,  and  the  States  was  figned  :  Up-  the  feffion 
on  this,  the  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  ninth  of  ofParlia- 
April.      The  Queen  in  her  fpeech  told  the  two  menc 
Houfes,  that  (he  had  now  concluded  a  peace,  and  opene  " 
had  obtained  a  further  fecurity  for  the  Proteftant 
fucceflion,  and  that  fhe  was  in  an  intire  union  with 
the   Houfe  of  Hanover  •,  fhe  afked  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  neceffary  fupplies,  and  recommended  to 
both  Houfes,  the  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  with 
a  reflection  upon  faction.     Upon  this  fpeech,  a  de- 
bate arofe  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  concerning  fome 
words,  that  were-  moved  to  be  put  in  the  addrefs, 
(which  of  courfe  was  to  be  made  to  the  Queen)  ap- 
plauding the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  the  fecu- 
rity for  the  Proteftant  fuccefilon  :  This  was  oppofed, 
fince  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  conditions,  of 
the  peace  were,  nor  what  that  fecurity  was ;  all  that 
appeared  was,  that  the  Pretender  was  gone  out  of 
France  into  the  Barrois,    a  part  of  Lorrain,    for 
which  that   Duke   did  homage-  to   the  Crown  of 
France.     An  addrefs  of  congratulation  was  agreed 
to,    but  without  any    approbation   of  the   peace. 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  obferved  the  fame  caution 
in  their  addrefs.     But  upon  this,  a  new  fet  of  ad- 
drefles  ran  through  the  nation,  in  the  ufual  ftrains 
of  Mattery  and  falfe  eloquence.    The  Parliament  fate 
above  a  month,  before  the  articles  of  peace  (and  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce,  made  at  that  fame  time) 
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were  laid  before  them.     It  was  given  out-,  that, 
'till   the  ratifications  were  exchanged,   it  was  not- 
proper  to  publifh  them  ;  but  when  that  was  done, 
they   were   communicated   to   both   Hoiifes,    and 
printed. 
The  fab-       ®?  ^e  treaty  °f  Peace»    the  French  King  was' 
ttance  of  bound  to  give  neither  harbour  nor  ailiftance  to  the 
the  trea-    Pretender,  but  acknowledged  the  Queen's  title  and 
nes  of       thje  Proteftant   fucceJTion,  as  it  was  fettled  by  feve- 

pcace  an    raj    a>  ^  Parliament :  Dunkirk  was  to  be  razed  in  a 
commerce    ,        ..•    .     ,        .,.„'  ,  r        .'          .r 

time  limited,  wirnin  nve  months,  alter  the  ratifica- 
tions %  but  that  was  not  to  be  begun,  'till  an  equi- 
valent for  it  was  put  in  the  hands  of  France.  New- 
foundland, Hudion's  Bay,  and  St.  Chriftopher's 
were  to  be  given  to  England ;  but  Cape  Breton 
was  left  to  the  French,  with  a  liberty  to  dry  their 
fifh  on  Newfoundland  :  This  was  the  main  fubflance 
of  the  articles  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  commerce 
fettled  a  free  trade,  according  to  the  tariff  in  the 
year  j  664,  excepting  fome  commodities,  that  were 
fubjected  to  a  new  tariff  in  the  year  1699,  which 
was  fo  high,  that  it  amounted  to  a  prohibition  :  All 
the  productions  of  France  were  to  come  into  Eng- 
land under  no  other  duties,  but  thofe  that  were  laid 
On  the  fame  produ6tions  from  other  countries;  and 
when  this  was  fettled,  then  commifTaries  were  to  be 
fent  to  London,  to  agree  and  adjuft  all  matters  re- 
lating to  trade  2  The  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain 
was  not  yet  fijniflied.  As  for  the  allies,  Portugal 
and  Savoy  were  fatisfied  ;  the  Emperor  was  to  have 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
the  Spanilh  Netherlands :  Sicily  was  to  be  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  King  :  And 
Sardinia  with  the  fame  title,  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  lieu  of  his  lolTes  :  The  States 
Were  to  deliver  up  Lille,  and  the  little  places  about 
it :  and,  befides  the  places  of  which  they  were  alrea- 
dy poileffed,  they  were  to  have  Namur,  Charleroy, 
Luxembourg,  Ypres,  and  Newport :  The  King  of 
Pruffia  was  to  have  the  Upper  Guelder,  in  lieu  of 
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Orange,  and  the  other  eitates,  which  the  family 
had  in  Franche  Comte  :  This  was  all  that  I  think 
neceffary  to  infert  here,  with  relation  to  our  treaty  : 
The  Emperor  was  to  have  time  to  the  firft  of  June, 
to  declare  his  accepting  of  it.  It  did  not  appear 
what  equivalent  the  King  of  France  was  to  have  for 
Dunkirk  :  No  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  treaty '^ 
fo  the  Houfe  ot  Commons  made  an  addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  defiring  to  know  what  that  equivalent  was. 
Some  weeks  palled  before  they  had  an  anfwer ;  at 
laft  the  Queen  by  a  meffage  faid,  the  French  King 
had  that  equivalent  already  in  his  own  hands ;  but 
we  were  {till  in  the  dark  as  to  that,  no  further  ex-' 
planation  being  made  of  it.  As  to  Newfoundland, 
k  was  thought  that  the  French  fettling  at  Cape  Bre- 
ton, inftead  of  Piacentia,  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them  with  relation  to  the  fifhery,  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  makes  fettlements  in  thofe  parts 
of  any  value.  The  Engliih  have  always  pretended, 
that  the  firft  difcovery  of  Newfoundland  being 
made  in  Henrv  the  Seventh's  time,  the  right  to  it 
was  in  the  Crown  of  England.  The  French  had 
leave  given  them  in  King  Charles  the  Firft's  time  to 
fiih  there,  paying  tribute,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
that  licence :  It  is  true,  they  carried  this  much 
further,  during  the  civil  wars  ;  and  this  grew  to  a 
much  greater  heighth  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Second  :  But  in  King  William's  time,  an  act  of 
Parliament  paffed,  afferting  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  Newfoundland,  laying  open  the  trade  thither  to 
all  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  pofitiveand 
conitant  exciufion  of  all  aliens  and  foreigners  :  Thefe 
were  the  reflections  on  the  treaty  of  peace  •,  but 
there  were  more  important  objections  made  to  the 
treaty  of  commerce.  During  King  Charles  the  Se-: 
cund's  reign,  our  trade  with  France  was  often  and 
loudly  complained  of,  as  very  prejudicial  to  the  na^ 
tJon-,  there  was  a  commiflion  appointed  in  the  year 
j  b  74,  to  adjuft  the  conditions  of  our  commerce 
vvkh  that  natiop,  and  then  it  appeared.,  in  a  fchemt* 
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that  was  prepared  by  very  able  merchants,  that  we 
loft  every  year  a  million  of  money  by  our  trade  thi- 
ther. This  was  then  fo  well  received,  that  the  fcheme 
was  entred  into  the  journals  of  both  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament, and  into  the  books  of  the  cuftom-houfe : 
But  the  court  at  that  time  favoured  the  interefts  of 
France  fo  much,  preferably  to  their  own,  that  the 
trade  went  ftill  on  'till  the  year  1678,  when  the 
Parliament  laid,  upon  all  French  commodities,  fuch 
a  duty  as  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  and  was  to 
laft  for  three  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next 
fefiion  of  Parliament  :  At  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  King  Charles  called  no  more  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  that  act  was  repealed  in  King  James's 
Parliament :  But,  during  the  whole  laft  war,  high 
duties  were  laid  on  all  the  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  France  ;  which  by  this  treaty  were  to  be 
no  higher  charged,  than  the  fame  productions  from 
other  countries.  It  was  faid  that,  if  we  had  been 
as  often  beat  by  the  French,  as  they  had  been  by 
tis,  this  would  have  been  thought  a  very  hard 
treaty  ;  and  if  the  articles  of  our  commerce  had 
been  fettled,  before  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  or-* 
dered  to  feparate  his  troops  from  the  confederates, 
the  French  could  not  have  pretended  to  draw  us 
into  fuch  terms,  as  they  had  infifted  on  fince  that 
time,  becaufe  we  put  ourfelves  into  their  power. 
We  were  engaged  by  our  treaty  with  Portugal, 
that  their  wines  mould  be  charged  a  third  part 
lower  than  the  French  wines  •,  but  if  the  duties 
were,  according  to  this  treaty  of  commerce,  to  be 
made  equal,  then  confidering  the  difference  of 
freight,  which  is  more  than  double  from  Portugal, 
the  French  wines  would  be.  much  cheaper ;  and  the 
nation  generally  liking  them  better,  by  this  means 
we  fhould  not  only  break  our  treaties  with  Portu- 
gal, but  if  we  did  not  takeoff  their  wines,  we  muft 
lofe  their  trade,  which  was  at  prefent  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous, that  we  drove  any  where  :  For  befides 
a  great  vent  of  our  manufactures,  we  brought  over 
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yearly  great  returns  of  gold  from  thence  j  four, 
five,  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  We 
had  brought  the  filk  manufacture  here  to  fo  great 
perfection,  that  about  300000  people  were  main- 
tained by  it.  For  carrying  this  on,  we  brought 
great  quantities  of  filk  from  Italy  and  Turky,  by 
which  people  in  thole  countries  came  to  take  off  as 
great  quantities  of  our  manufactures  :  So  that  our 
demand  for  filk  had  opened  good  markets  for  our 
woollen  goods  abroad,  which  mull  fail,  if  our  ma- 
nufacture of  filk  at  home  fhould  be  loft  :  Which, 
if  once  we  gave  a  free  vent  for  filk  fluffs  from 
France  among  us,  muft  foon  be  the  cafe  •,  fince  the 
cheapnefs  of  provifions  and  of  labour  in  France, 
would  enable  the  French  to  underfell  us,  even  at 
our  own  markets.  Our  linnen  and  paper  manu- 
factures would  likewife  be  ruined  by  a  free  impor- 
tation of  the  fame  goods  from  France.  Thefe 
things  came  to  be  fo  generally  well  underflood  ; 
that  even,  while  flattering  addreffes  were  coming 
Eo  Court  from  all  the  parts  of  the  ifland,  petitions 
came  from  the  towns  and  counties  concerned  in 
trade,  fetting  forth  the  prejudice  they  apprehended 
from  this  treaty  of  commerce.  The  Minifters  ufed 
all  poffible  arts  to  bear  this  clamour  down  ;  they 
called  it  faction,  and  decried  it  with  a  boldnefs, 
that  would  have  iurprized  any,  but  thofe  who  had 
obferved  the  methods,  they  had  taken  for  many 
years,  to  vent  the  foulefl  calumnies,  and  the  falfeft 
mifreprefentations  poffible.  But  the  matter  came 
to  be  fo  univerfally  apprehended,  that  it  could  not 
be  difguifed. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  gave  an  aid  of  two  Aid  given 
fhillings  in  the  pound,  though  the  Minifters  hoped  by  the 
to  have  carried  it  higher  ;    but  the  members  durfl  <-'ommon3 
not  venture  on  that,    fince  a  new  election  was  foon 
to  follow  the  conclufion  of  the  Seffion  :  They  went 
next  to  renew  the  duty  on  malt,  for  another  year  ; 
and  here  a  debate  arofe,  that  was  kept  up  fome 
days  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,    whether  it 
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mould  be  laid  on  the  whole  ifland  :  It  was  Carried 
in  the  affirmative,  of  which  the  Scots  complained 
heavily,  as  a  burden  that  their  country  could  not 
bear :  And  whereas  it  was  faid,  that  thofe  duties 
ought  to  be  laid  equally  on  all  the  fubjects  of  the 
united  kingdom,  the  Scots  infilled  on  an  article  of 
the  Union,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  no  duty 
mould  be  laid  on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the 
war,  which  ought  to  be  obferved  religioufly.  They 
faid,  it  was  evident,  the  war  with  Spain  was  not 
yet  ended  ;  no  peaCe  with  that  Crown  was  yet  pro- 
claimed, nor  ib  much  as  figned  :  And,  though  it 
was  as  good  as  made,  and  was  every  day  expecled, 
yet  it  was  a  maxim  in  the  conftruction  of  all  laws* 
that  odious  matters  ought  to  be  ff.ricr.ly  underftocd, 
whereas  matters  of  favour  were  to  be  more  liberally, 
interpreted.  .  It  was  farther  faid  on  the  Scotch  fide, 
that  this  duty  was,  by  the  very  words  of  die  act,- 
to  be  applied  to  deficiencies  during  the  war  :  So 
this  act  was,  upon  the  matter,  making  Scotland 
pay  that  duty  during  the  war,  from  which  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Union  did  by  exprefs  words  exempt 
them.  A  great  number  of  the  Englifh  were  con- 
vinced of  the  equity  of  thefe  grounds,  that  the 
Scots  went  on  •,  but  the  majority  was  on  the  other 
lide.  So,  when  the  bill  had  paffed  through  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  all  the  Scots  of  both  Houfes 
met  together,  and  agreed  to  move  for  an  aft,  dii- 
folving  the  Union  •,  they  went  firft  to  the  Queen, 
and  told  her  how  grievous  and  indeed  intolerable 
this  duty  would  be  to  their  country,  fo  that  they 
were  under  a  neceffity  to  try,  how  the  Union  might 
be  broken.  The  Queen  feemed  uneafy  at  the  mo- 
tion •, "  fhe  itudied  to  divert  them  from  it,  and  af- 
fured  them  that  her  officers  fhould  have  orders  to 
make  it  eafy  to  them.  This  was  underftood  to  im- 
ply that  the  duty  fhould  not  be  levied  -,  but  they 
knew  this  could  not  be  depended  on  :  So  the  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  molt  of 
the  Lords  of  that  nation  fpoke  to  it  ;  They   kt 
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brth  all  the  hardfhips,  that  they  lay  under  fince 
:he  Union  •,  they  had  no  more  a  council  in  Scot- 
and  ',  their  Peers  at  prefent  were  the  only  perfons 
n  the  whole  ifland,  that  were  judged  incapable  of 
Peerage  by  defcent  -,  their  laws  were  altered  in  mat- 
ers of  the  higheft  importance,  particularly  in  mat- 
ers of  treafon  ;  and  now  an  impofition  was  to  be 
aid  on  their  malt,  which  mult  prove  an  intolera- 
)le  burden  to  the  poor  of  that  country,  and  force 
hem  to  drink  water.  Upon  all  thefe  realbns  they 
noved  for  liberty  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  diflblve  the 
Jnion,  in  which  they  would  give  full  fecurity,  for 
naintaining  the  Queen's  prerogative,  and  for  fe- 
:uring  the  Proteftant  fucceffion.  This  was  oppofed 
vith  much  zeal  by  the  Ministers,  but  was  fup- 
jorted  by  others  •,  who,  though  they  did  not  in- 
end  to  give  up  the  Union,  yet  thought  it  reafon- 
nble  to  give  a  hearing  to  this  motion,  that  they 
night  lee  how  far  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  could 
)e  fecured,  in  cafe  it  mould  be  entertained  •,  but 
he  majority  were  for  rejecting  the  motion :  When 
j  he  malt- bill  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords,  there 
ivas  fuch  an  oppofition  made  to  it,  that  fifty-fix 
foted  againfl  it,  but  fixty-four  were  for  it,  and  fo 
t  paffed. 

The  matter  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  this  A  bill  for 
i.Seffion  was,  a  bill  for  fettling  the  commerce  with  rendring 
France,  according  to  the  treaty,  and  for  taking  off  ^^^ 
:he  prohibitions  and  high  duties,  that  were  laid  on  mcrce 
:he  productions  of  France.     The  traders  in  the  city  with 
pf  London,   and  thofe  in   all  the  other  parts  ofF'a"ce 
England  were  alarmed,  with   the   great  prejudice  e  e  ua  * 
:his  would  bring  on  the  whole  nation.    The  Turky 
Company,  thofe  that  traded  to  Portugal  and  Italy, 
and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  woollen  and  filk 
manufactures,  appeared  before  both  Houfes,    and 
Jfet  forth  the  great  mifchief,    that  a  commerce  with. 
France,  on  the  foot  of  the  treaty,  would  bring  up- 
ion  the  nation  ;  while  none  appeared  on  the  other 
ifide,  to  anfwer  their  arguments,  or  to  fet  forth  the 
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advantage  of  fuch  a  commerce.    It  was  manifeft, 
that  none  of  the  trading  bodies  had  been  confulted 
in  it ;  and  the  Commiffioners  for  trade  and  planta- 
tions had  made  very  material  obfervations  on  the ; 
firft  project,  which  was  fent  to  them  for  their  opi- 
nion :   And  afterwards,  when  this  prefent  project) 
was  formed,  it  was  alfo  tranfmitted  to  that  Board 
by  the  Queen's  order,  and  they  were  required  tc 
make  their  remarks  on  it :  but  Arthur  Moor,  wh(  j 
had  rifen  up  from  being  a  footman  without  am 
education,  to  be  a  great  dealer  in  trade,  and  wa 
the  perfon  of  that  Board,  in  whom  the  Lord  Trea 
furer  confided  moll,  moved  that  they  might  firf 
read  it  every  one  a-part,  and  then  debate  it ;    an< 
he  defired  to  have  the  firft  perufal :  So  he  took 
away,  and  never  brought  it  back  to  them,   bu 
gave  it  to  the  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  carried  it  b 
Paris*  and  there  it  was  fettled.     The  bill  was  ver 
feebly  maintained  by  thofe  who  argued  for  it ;  ye 
the  majority  went  with  the  bill  'till  the  laft  day 
and  then  the  oppofition  to  it  was  fo  ftrong,  tha 
the  Minifters  feemed  inclined  to  let  it  fall  :    But  i 
was  not  then  known,  whether  this  was  only  a  feint 
or  whether  the  inftances  of  the  French  AmbaiTa 
dor,  and  the  engagements,  that  our  Minifters  wer  • 
under  to  that  Court,  prevailed  for  carrying  it  or 
It  was  brought  to  the  laft  ftep  ;  and  then  a  grea 
many  of  thofe,  who  had  hitherto  gone  along  wit 
the  Court,  broke  from  them  in  this  matter,  an  i 
beftirred  themfelves   fo  effectually,    that  when  i 
came  to  the  laft  divifion,   1 85  were  for  the  bill 
and  194  were  againft  it :    By  fo  fmall  a  majorit 
was  a  bill  of  fuch  great  importance  loft.    But  th 
Houfe  of  Commons,  to  foften  the  ill  conftruction 
that  might  be  made  of  their  rejecting  this  bill 
made   an  addreis.  to  the  Queen,    in  which  the 
thanked  her  for  the  peace  fhe  had  concluded,   aft 
for  the  foundation  laid  for  fettling  our  commerce 
and  prayed  her  to  name  commiffaries  to  regulat 
and  finifh  that  matter. . 

1  T 
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To  this  the  Queen  fent  an  anfwer,  of  a  Angular 
compofition  r  She  faid,  fhe  was  glad  to  fee  they 
were  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce,  that  me  had  made,  and  allured  them 
that  fhe  would  ufe  her  beft  endeavours  to  fee  all  the 
advantages,  that  fhe  had  ftipulated  for  her  fubjects, 
performed  :  This  was  furprizing,  fince  the  Houfe, 
of  Commons  had  fufRciently  fhewed,  how  little 
they  were  pleafed  with  the  treaty  of  commerce,  by 
their  rejecting  the  bill,  that  was  offered  to  confirm 
it ;  and  this  was  infinuated  in  their  addrefs  itfelf : 
But  it  was  pleafantly  faid,  that  the  Queen  anfwered 
them,  according  to  what  ought  to  have  been  in 
their  addrefs,  and  not  according  to  what  was  in  it  ; 
befides  it  was  obfervable,  that  her  promife,  to  main- 
tain what  was  already  ftipulated,  did  not  at  all  an- 
(wer  the  prayer  of  their  addrefs.  This  was  all  that 
palled  in  this  feffion  of  Parliament  with  relation  to 
:he  peace.  It  was  once  apprehended,  that  the 
Minifters  would  have  moved  for  an  act,  or  at  leaft 
For  an  addrefs,  approving  the  peace  ;  and  upon 
:hat  I  prepared  a  fpeech,  which  I  intended  to 
make  on  the  fubject :  It  was  the  only  fpeech,  that 
[  ever  prepared  beforehand  ;  but  fince  that  matter 
[was  never  brought  into  the  Houfe,  I  had  no  occa- 
ilion  to  make  it ;  yet  I  think  proper  to  infert  it 
liere,  that  1  may  deliver  down  my  thoughts  of  this 
great  tranfaction  to  pofterity. 

Y  Lords,  this  matter  now  before  you,  A  fpeech  I 


A. 


as  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance,   fo  it  prepared 
may  be  feen  in  very   different  lights;    I   will  whern,^e 
not   meddle  with  the  political  view  of  it ;    I  tionofthe 
leave  that  to  perfons,  who  can  judge  and  (peak  peace 
of  it  much  better  than  I  can  :  I  will  only  offer  ftwuld  be 
to  you  what  appears  to  me,  when  I  confider  it,  ™°T 
with  relation  to  the  rules  of  morality  and  reli-  H0ufe  of 
gion  ;    in  this  I  am  fure  I  act  within  my  proper  Lords, 
fphere.     Some  things  ftick  fo  with  me,   that  I 
could  have  no  quiet  in  my  confcience,  nor  think 
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I  had  anfwered  the  duty  of  my  function,  if  I 
did  not  make  ufe  of  the  freedom*  of  fpeech, 
that  our  conftitution  and  the  privileges  of  this 
"  houfe  allow  me  :  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
€t  do  this,  becaufe  the  bringing  thofe  of  our  or- 
"  der  into  publick  councils,  in  which  we  have  now 
st  fuch  a  fhare,  was  originally  intended  for  this  very 
"  end,  that  we  fhould  offer  fuch  confiderations,  as 
"  arife  from  the  rules  of  our  holy  religion,  in  all 
sc  matters  that  may  come  before  us.  In  the  open- 
"  ing  my  fenfe  of  things,  I  may  be  forced  to  ufe 
*c  fome  words,  that  may  perhaps  appear  fevere  : 
"  I  cannot  help  it,  if  the  nature  of  thefe  affairs  is 
"  fuch,  that  1  cannot  fpeak  plainly  of  them,  in 
"  a  fofter  ftrain  :  I  intend  not  to  reflect  on  any 
¥i  perfon  :  And  I  am  fure  I  have  fuch  a  profound 
tc  refpect  for  the  Queen,  that  no  part  of  what  I 
"  may  fay,  can  be  underftood  to  reflect  on  her  in 
"  any  fort :  Her  intentions  are,  no  doubt,  as  fhe 
"  declares  them  to  be,  all  for  the  good  and  hap 
"  pinefs  of  her  people ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
"  pofed,  that  fhe  can  read  long  treaties,  or  carry 
66  the  articles  of  them  in  her  memory  :  So  if  thing; 
<c  have  been  either  concealed  from  her,  or  mif 
"  reprefented  to  her,  fhe  can  do  no  wrong :  And,  ii 
*'  any  fuch  thing  has  been  done,  we  know  or 
*'  whom  our  conftitution  lays  the  blame. 

"  The  treaties  that  were  made  fome  years  age 
"  with  our  allies  are  in  print ;  both  the  granc 
"  alliance,  and  fome  fubfequent  ones : .  We  fee 
"  many  things  in  thefe,  that  are  not  provided  foi 
"  by  this  peace ;  it  was  in  particular  ftipulated 
"  that  no  peace  mould  be  treated,  much  lefs  con 
"  eluded,  without  the  confent  of  the  allies.  But 
"  before  I  make  any  obfervations  on  this,  I  mui 
"  defire  you  will  confider  how  facred  a  thing  tin 
"  publick  faith,  that  is  engaged  in  treaties  am 
"  alliances,  fhould  be  efteemed. 

"  I  hope*  I .  need  not  tell  you,  that  even   hea 
"  then  nations  valued  themfelves  .upon., their,  fide 

"  lity 
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*'  lity,  in  a  punctual  obferving  of  all  their  treaties, 
"  and  with  how  much  infamy  they  branded  the 
"  violation  of  them  :  If  we  confider  that,  which 
"  revealed  religion  teaches  us  to  know,  that  man 
"  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  the  God  of 
"  all  truth,  as  we  know  who  is  the  father  of  lyes  ; 
"  God  hates  the  deceitful  man,  in  whofe  mouth 
"  there  is  no  faithfulnefs.  In  that  lefs  perfect  re- 
"  ligion  of  the  Jews,  when  the  Gibeonites  had, 
"  by  a  fraudulent  proceeding,  drawn  Jofhua  and 
"  the  Ifraelites  into  a  league  with  them,  it  was 
"  facredly  obferved  •,  and  the  violation  of  it,  fome 
li  ages  after,  was  feverely  punifhed.  And,  when 
f  the  laft  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  fhook  off  the 
"  fidelity,  to  which  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  the 
"  King  of  Babylon,  the  Prophet  thereupon  faid 
"  with  indignation,  mall  he  break  the  oath  of 
*c  God,  and  profper  ?  The  fwearing  deceitfully  is 
"  one  of  the  worft  characters ;  and  he  who  fwears 
"  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changes  not,  is  among  the 
*'  beft.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  wifeft  of  Kings, . 
"  that  the  throne  is  eftablifhed  by  righteoufnefs. 
"  Treaties  are  of  the  nature  of  oaths  ;  and  when 
"  an  oath  is  aiked  to  confirm  a  treaty,  it  is  never 
"  denied.  The  beft  account  that  I  can  give  of 
"  the  difufe  of  adding  that  facred  feal  to  treaties  is 
"  this: 

;*'  The  Popes  had  for  fome  ages  pofiefTed  them- 
"  felves  of  a  power,  to  which  they  had  often  re- 
"  courle,  of  difiblving  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
"  the  obligation  of  oaths  :  The  famous,  but  fatal 
h  ftory  of  Ladiflaus,  King  of  Hungary,  breaking 
k  his  faith  to  Amurath  the  Turk,  by  virtue  of  a 
"  papal  difpenfation,  is  well  known.  One  of  the 
"  laft  publick  acts  of  this  fort  was,  when  Pope 
*'  Clement  the  feventh  abfolved  Francis  the  firft, 
ffi  from  the  treaty  made  and  fworn  to  at  Madrid, 
"  while  he  was  a  prilbner  there :  The  fevere  re- 
*'  venge  that  Charles  the  fifth  took  of  this,  in  the 
"  fack  of  Rome,  and  in   keeping  that  Pope   for 
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"  fome  months  a  prifoner,  has  made  Popes  more 
"  cautious,  fince  that  time,  than  they  were  for- 
merly :  This  alfo  drew  fuch  heavy  but  juft  re- 
*'  proaches,  on  the  papacy,  from  the  reformers, 
*'  that  fome  flop  feems  now  to  be  put  to  fuch  a 
*e  barefaced  protection  of  perjury.  But  the  late 
*'  King  told  me,  that  he  underftocd  from  the 
<e  German  Proteftant  Princes,  that  they  believed 
*e  the  confeflbrs  of  Popifh  Princes  had  faculties 
*'  from  Rome,  for  doing  this  as  effectually,  though 
'*'  more  fecretly  :  He  added,  that  they  knew  it 
-"  went  for  a  maxim  among  Popifh  Princes,  that 
*c  their  word  and  faith  bound  them  as  they  were 
**  men,  and  members  of  Society  ;  but  that  their 
"  oaths,  being  acts  of  religion,  were  fubject  to  the 
«6  direction  of  their  confeffors  ;  and  that  they,  ap- 
<c  prehending  this,  did,  in  all  their  treaties  with 
**  the  Princes  of  that  religion,  depend  upon  their 
*'  honour,  but  never  afked  the  confirmation  of  an  | 
**  oath,  which  had  been  the  practice  of  former 
**  ages.  The'Proteftants  of  France  thought  they 
**  had  gained  an  additional  fecurity,  for  obferving 
*'  the  edict  of  Nantes ,  when  the  iwearing  to  ob- i 
"  ferve  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  coronation  oatlv: 
*'  But  it  is  probable,  this  very  thing  undermined 
*'  and  ruined  it. 

"  Grotius,    Puffendorf,  and  others    who  have 

"  wrote  of  the  law  of  nations,  lay  this  down  for  a 

"  rule,  that  the  nature  of  a  treaty,    and  the  tie 

"  that  arifes  out  of  it,  is  not  altered  by  the  having 

"  or  not  having  an  oath  ;  the  oath  ferves  only  to 

Pemicics,  "  heighten  the  obligation.     They  do  alfo  agree  in 

Summus    tc  xh{Si  t}iat  confederacies  do  not  bind  States,  to 

Conatus.    <t  ^  -    Qn  a  war  tQ   thejr   utter   ruin .     but  that 

*c  Princes  and  States  are  bound  to  ufe  their  utmoft 
•*  efforts,  in  maintaining  them  :  And  it  is  agreed 
<c  by  all,  who  have  treated  of  thefe  matters,  that 
"  the  common  enemy,  by  offering  to  any  one 
**  confederate  all  his  pretentions,  cannot  juftify 
"  his  departing  from  the  confederacy  •,  becaufe  it 
-  -  "  was 
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6t  was  entered  into,. with  that  view,  that  all  the 
"  pretenfions,  upon  which  the  confederacy  was 
"  made, ,  ihould  be  infilled  on  or  departed  from, 
"  by  common  confent. 

"  It  is,  true,  that  in  confederacies,  where  allies 
"  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  feveral  articles, 
"  as, to  their  quota's  or  fhares,  if  any  one  fails  in 
the  part  he  was  bound  to,  the  other  confederates 
have  a  right  to  demand  a  reparation  for  his  non- 
performance: But  even  in  that  cafe,  allies  are 
to  a£t  as  friends,  by  making  allowances  for 
what  could  not  be  -  helped,  and  not  as  enemies 
by  taking  advantages,  on  delign  to  difengage 
"  them  from  their  allies.  It  is  certain,  allies  for- 
"  feit  their  right  to  the  alliance,  if  they  do  not  per- 
"  form  their  part :  But  the  failure  muft  be  evident, 
"  and  an  expoftulation  muft  be  firft  made  :  And, 
cc  if  upon  fatisfaclion  demanded,  it  is  not  given, 
"  then  a  proteftation  mould  be  made,  of  fuch 
non-performance  j  and  the  reft  of  the  confede- 
rates are  at  liberty,  as  to  him  .who  fails  on  his 
part :  Thefe  :  are  reckoned  among  the  cufcoms 
'  and  laws  of  nations :  And,  fmce  nothing  of  this 
c£  kind  has  been  done,  I  Cannot  fee  how  it  Can  be 
<c  made  out,  that  the 'tis  of  the  confederacy,  and  by 
"  confequence,  that  the  publick  faith  has  not  been 
<;  firfl;  broken  on  cur  fide. 

"  My  Lords,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  carrying 
"  on  a  treaty  with  the  French,  without  the  know- 
ll  ledge  and  concurrence  of  the  other  Confederate 
■: "  States  and  Princes,  and  the  concluding  it,  with- 
■-"  out  the  confent  of  the  Emperor,  the  principal  con-' 
"  federate,  not  to  mention  the  viiible  uueafinefs  that 
has  appeared,  in  the  others,  who  feem  to  have 
been  forced  to  confent,  by  declarations,  if  not 
by  threatnings,  from  hence  :  I  fay,  I  cannot  re- 
."  concile'  this,  with  the.  articles  of  the  grand  a&- 
"  liance,  and  the. other  later  treaties,  that  are  in 
.**  .print :  This  feems  to  come  within  the  charge 
of  the  prophet  againit  thoie  who  deal  treaehe- 
Vol.  IV.  D  d  "  roufly, 
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roufly,  with  thofe  who  had  not  dealt  treacherously 
with  them  ;  upon  which,  the  threatening  that  fol- 
lows may  be  juftly  apprehended  :  It  will  have  a 
ftrange  found  among  all  Chriftians,  but  more 
particularly  among  the  reformed,  when  it  is  re- 
ported, that  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  head   of 
the  reformed  Princes,  faid  openly  to  the  other 
Plenipotentiaries,    that  the   Queen  held  herfelf 
free  from  all  her  treaties  and  alliances :  If  this 
be  fet  for  a  precedent,  here  is  a  ihort  way  of  dif- 
penfing  with  the  publick  faith  ;  and  if  this  was 
ipoken  by  one  of  our  prelates,    I  am  afraid   it 
will  leave  a  heavy  reproach  on  our  church ;  and, 
to  fpeak  freely,  I  am  afraid  it  will  draw  a  much 
heavier  curfe   after  it.     My  Lords,  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven,  who   will  judge  all  the  world, 
without  reipecl:  of  perfons :  Nothing  can   prof- 
per  without  his  bleffing :  He  can  blaft  all   the 
;  ccunfels  of  men,  when  laid  in  fraud  and  deceit, 
;  how  cunningly  foever  they  may  be  either  con- 
•  trived  or  difguifed :  And  I   muft  think  that  a 
;  peace  made,  in  opposition  to  the  exprefs  words 
;  of  fo  many  treaties,  will  prove  a  curfe  inftead  of 
c  a  bleffing  to  us  :  God  is  provoked  by  fuch  pro- 
1  ceedings,  to  pour  heavy  judgments  on  us,   for 
6  the  violation  of  a  faith  lb  often  given,   which 
6  is  fo  openly  broken :  By  this  our  nation  is  dif- 
'  honoured,   and  our  church  difgraced:    And   I 
6  dread  to  think,  what  the  confequence  of  thofe 
'  things  is  like  to  prove.     I  would  not  have  ex- 
c  prefled  myielf  in  fuch  a  manner,   if  I  had  not 
'  thought,   that  I  was  bound  to  it   by  the  duty 
£  that  I  owe  to  Almighty  God,   by  my  zeal  for 
'  the  Queen,   and  the  church,  and  by  my  love  to 
'  my   country.      Upon   fo  great   an  occafion,  I 
'  think  my  port  in  the  church  and  in  this  houle 
c  lays  me  under  the  ftricleft  obligations  to   dil- 
1  charge  my  confeience,  and  to  fpeak  plainly  with- 
'  out  fear  or  flattery,  let  the  effect  of  it,  as  to  my- 
4  feifj  be  what  it  will :  I  mail  have  the  more  quiet 
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*s  in  my  own  mind,  both   living  and  dying,  for 
"  having  done  that*   which  feemed  to  me  an  in* 
"  diipenfable  duty. 

"  I  hope  this  houfe  will  not  bring  upon  them- 
"  felves  and  the  nation,  the  blame   and  guilt  of 
"  approving  that,  which  feems  to  be   much  more 
"  juftly  cenfurable  :    The  reproach  that  may  be- 
"  long  to  this  treaty,   and  the  judgments  of  God, 
"  that  may  follow  on  it,  are  now  what  a  few  only 
"  are  concerned  in.     A  national  approbation  is   a 
"  thing  of  another  nature,   the  publick  breach  of 
"  faith,  in  the  attack  that  was  made  on  the  Smyrna 
"  fleet  forty,  years  ago,   brought  a  great  load  of 
"infamy  on  thofe,   who  advifed  and  dire&ed  it-, 
*?  but  they  were  more  modeft  than  to  afk  a  publick 
"  approbation  of  fo  opprobrious  a  fact :  It  lay  on 
"  a  few  j  and  the  nation  was  not  drawn  in  to  a 
"  (hare  in  the  guilt  of  that,  which  was  then  uni- 
"  verfally  detefted,  though  it  was  palled  over  in 
"  filence:  It  feems  enough,  if  not  too  much,  to  be 
ct  filent  on  fuch   an  occafion.     I   can   carry   my 
*'  compliances  no  further.*' 

I  now  go  on  with  the  account  of  what  was  farther  A  demand 
done  in  thisfeffion  :  The  Houfe  of  Commons  was,  fj^ 
as  to  all  other  things  except  the  matter  of  com-  ^^ 
merce,  fa  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the   MinifterS,  jeb.s. 
that  they  ventured  on  a  new  demand,    of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature,    which  was  made   in  as^  ex- 
traordinary a  manner.     The  civil  lift*  which  was 
eftimated  at  600,000  /.  a-year,   and  was  given  for 
the  ordinary  fupport  of  the  government,  did  Jar 
exceed  it :   And  this  was  fo   evident  that,   during 
the  three  firft  years  of  the  Queen's  reign,  100,000  /. 
was. every  year  applied  to  the  war  •,    200,000  /.  was 
laid  out  in  building  of  Blenheim  houfe,   and  the 
entertaining  the   Palatines    had    coil    the  Queen 
100,000/.   So  that  here  was  apparently  a  large 
overplus,  beyond  what  was  necelTary  towards  the 
fupport  of  the  government.     Yet  thefe  extraordi- 
nary expences  had  put  the  ordinary  payments  into 
D  d  2  fuch 
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fuch  an  arrear,    that  at   Midfummer    1710,    the 
Queen  owed  5 1 0,000  /.  But  upon  a  new  account, 
this  was  brought  to  be  80,000  /.  lefs  •,  and  at  that 
time,  there  was  an  arrear  of  190,000/.  due  to  the 
civil  lift ;  thefe  two  funis  together  amounting   to 
270,000  /.  the  debt  that  remained  was  but  240,000  /. 
Yet  now,  in  the  end  of  the  feffion,  when,  upon 
the 'rejecting  the  bill  of  commerce,  moft   of  the 
members  were  gone  into  the  country,  fo  that  there 
were  not   180  of  them  left,  a  meffage  was  fent  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  defiring  a  power  to  mort- 
gage a  branch  of  the  civil  lift,  for  thirty-two  years, 
in  order  to  raife  upon  it  500,000/. 
Reafons         This  was  thought  a  demand  of  very  bad  con- 
againft  it.  fequence,  fince  the  granting  it  to  one  Prince  would 
be  a  precedent  to  grant  the  like  to  all  future  Prin- 
ces; and,  as  the  account  of  the  debt  was  deceit- 
fully ftated,  fo  it  was  known,    that   the  funds  fet 
off  for  the  civil  lift  would  increafe  confiderably  in 
times  of  peace  :  So  an  oppofition  was  made  to  it, 
with  a  great  fuperiority  in  point  of  argument,  but 
there  was  a  great  majority  for  it :  And  all  people 
concluded,  that  the  true  end  of  getting  fo  much 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  Court,  was  to  furxiifh 
their  creatures  furrlciently,  for  carrying  their  elec- 
tions. 
But  it  was      The  Lords  were  fenfible,    that  the  method  of 
granted,    proofing  this  fupply  was  contrary  to  their  privi- 
leges, fince  all  publick  fupplies  were  either  afked 
from  the  throne,  or  by  a  meffage  which  was  fent 
to  both  houfes  at  the  fame   time :    This  practice 
was  enquired  into   by  the  Lords  •,    no   precedents 
came  up  to  it;  but  fome  came  fo   near  it,  that 
nothing  could  be  made  of  the  objection.     But  the 
Minifters,  apprehending  that  an  oppofition  would 
be  made  to  the  bill,  if  it  came  up  alone,  got  it  ccn- 
folidated  with   another  of   1,200,000/.    that  was 
before  them.     And  the  weight  of  thefe  two  joined 
together,   made  them  both  pais  in   the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  without  oppofition. 
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.  While  this  was  in  agitation,  the  Earl  of  Whar-    17 13. 

ton  fet  forth,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  danger  v — v-— ' 

the  nation  was  in  by  the  Pretender's  being  fettled  ^refs  of 

in  Lorrain  ;  fo  he  moved,  that  an  addrefs  fhould  houfes  to 

be  made  to  the   Queen,  defiring   her,  to  ufe  her  get  the 

moil  preffing  inftances  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  Pretender 

to  remove  him,  and  with  all  Princes,  that  were  in  ^emoved 

V  ■    -1  -ii  •      fr°ra  Lor- 

amity  or  correipondence  with  her,  not  to  receive  raiIU 

the  Pretender,  nor  to  fuffer  him  to  continue  in 
their  dominions :  This  was  oppofed  by  none,  but 
the  Lord  North  ;  fo  it  was  carried  to  the  Queen. 
The  day  after  the  Lords  had  voted  this,  Stanhope 
•made  a  motion  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  Nemine  Con^ 
tradicente.  The  Queen,  in  her  anfwer  to  the  ad- 
drefs of  the  Lords,  faid,  fhe  would  repeat  the  in- 
ftances, ihe  had  already  uled,  to  get  that  perfon 
removed,  according  to  their  defire  in  the  addrefs  : 
This  feemed  to  import,  that  fne  had  already  prefTed 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain  on  that  fubjecl,  though  the 
Minifters,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  acknowledged 
that  they  knew  of  no  applications  made  to 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  thought  the  words  of 
the  anfwer  related  only  to  the  inftances  fhe  had  ufed, 
to  get  the  Pretender  to  be  fent  out  of  France  :  But 
the  natural  figniflcation  of  the  words,  feeming  to 
relate  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  Lords  made  a 
feccnd  addrefs,  in  which  they  faid,  they  were  fur- 
prized  to  find,  that  thofe  inftances  had  not  their 
full  effect,  notwithstanding  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain  had  fhe  wed  their  compliance  with  her  de- 
fire,  on  that  occafion :  All  the  anfwer  brought  to 
.  this  was,  that  the  Queen  received  it  gracioufly. 
She  anfwered  the  Commons  more  plainly,  and 
promifed  to  ufe  her  endeavours  to  get  him  remov- 
ed. It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain  did  not  confent  to  receive  him,  till  he  fent 
one  over,  to  know  the  Queen's  pleafure  upon  it* 
and  that  he  was  very  readily  informed  of  that. 
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In  the  end  of  May,  Spratt,  Bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
died  ♦,  his  parts  were  very  bright  in  his  youth,  and 
The  death  gave  great  hopes -,   but  theie  were  blafted  by  a 
Bifiio™2     ^azy  libertine  courie  of  life,  to  which  his  temper 
and  good  nature  carried  him,  without  confidering 
the  duties  or  even  the  decencies  of  his  profeftion : 
He  was  juftly  efteemed  a  great  mailer  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  one  of  our  correcleft  writers.     Atter* 
bury  lucceeded  him  in  that  fee,  and  in  the  Deanry 
of  Weftminfter  :  Thus  was  he  promoted,  and  re- 
warded for  all  the  flame,  that  he  had  raifed  in  our 
church.     Compton,    Bifhop  of  London,  died  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  in  the  eighty  firft  year  of 
his  age  :  He  was  a  generous  and  good-natured  man, 
but  eafy  and  weak,  and  much  in  the  power  of 
others :  He  was  fucceeded  by  Robinfon,   Bifhop  of 
Briftol.     On  the  eighteenth  of  July,  the  Queen 
came  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  pafs  the  bills,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  :  She  made  a  fpeech  to 
her  Parliament,   in  which,  after  fhe  had  thanked 
t.hem  for  the  fervice  they  had  done  the  publick, 
and    for    the    fupplies    that   the  Commons   had 
given  •,  me  faid,  fhe  hoped  the  affair  of  commerce 
would  be  fo  well  underftood  at  their  next  meeting, 
that  the  advantageous  conditions,  fhe  'had  obtained 
from   France,  would  be  made  effectual,    for  the 
benefit  of  our  trade :  She  enlarged  on  the  praifes 
©f  the  prefent  Parliament ;  fhe  faid,    at  their  firft 
meeting  they  had  eafed  the  lubjects  of  more  than 
nine  millions,  without  any  further  charge  on  them, 
not  to  mention  the  advantage,   which  the  way  of 
doing  it,  might  bring  to  the  nation ,  and  now  they 
had  enabled  her  likewife  to  pay  her  debts :  They 
had  fupported  the  war,  and  ftrengthened  her  hands, 
in  obtaining  a  peace :  She  told  them,  at  her  firft 
coming  to  the  Crown,  fhe  found   a  war  prepared 
for  her :  And  that  fhe  had  now  made  her  many 
victories  ufeful,    by  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace. 
She  promifed  herfelf,  that  with  their  concurrence, 
•     it  would  be  1  ailing  :  She  defired  they  would  make 

her 
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her  fubjeets  fenfible,     what  .they  gained  by  the 
peace,  -and  endeavour  to  diflipate  all  the  ground- 
lefs  jealoufies,  which  had  been  too  induftriouQy  fo- 
mented •,  that  ib  our  divifions  might  not  endanger  the 
advantages,  me  had  obtained  for  her  kingdoms  : 
There  were  fome  (very  few  fhe  hoped)   that  would 
never  be  fatisfied  with  any  government ;  Hie  hoped 
they  would  exert  themfelves,   to   obviate   the  ma- 
lice of  the  ill-minded,  and  to  undeceive  the  delud- 
ed :  She  recommended  to  them  the  adhering  to  the 
conftitution  in  Church  and  State  \  fuch  perfons  had 
the  beft  title  to  her  favour  j  fhe  had  no  other  aim, 
but  their  advantage,  and  the  fecu ring  our  religion, 
and  liberty  ;  fhe  hoped  to  meet  a  Parliament  next 
winter,  that  mould  act  upon  the  fame  principles, 
and  with  the  fame  prudence  and  vigour,  to  fup- 
port  the  liberties  of  Europe  abroad,  and  to  reduce 
the  fpirit  of  faction  at  home.     Few  fpeeches  from 
the  throne  have  in  my  time  been  more  feverely  re- 
flected on,  than  this  was :    It  feemed  ftrange  that 
the  Queen,  who  did    not  pretend  to   underftand 
matters  of  trade,  mould  pals   fuch  a   cenfure  on 
both  houfes,  for  their  not  underftanding  the  affair 
of  commerce ;  fince  at  the  bar  of  both  houfes,  and 
in  the  debates  within  them  upon  it,  the  intereft  of 
the  nation  "did  appear  fo  vifibly  to  be  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  that  it  looked  like  a  con- 
tempt put  on  them,  to  reprefent  it  as  advantageous 
to  us,  and  to  rank  all  thofe,  who  had  oppofed  it, 
among  the  ill-minded,  or  at  leaft  among  the  delud- 
ed.    Nor  did  it  efcape  cenfure,  that  fhe  mould  af- 
firm, that  the  nation  was  by  them  eafed  of  the  load 
of  nine  millions,  v/ithout  any  further  charge,  fince 
the  nation  muftbear  the  conftant  charge  of  intereft 
at  fix  per  Cent,  till  the  capital  mould  be  paid  ofF. 
The  fharpnefs  with  which  fhe  expreffed  herfelf  was 
lingular,  and  not  very  well  fluted  to  her  dignity  or 
her  fex :  Nor  was  it  well  underftood,  what  could 
be  meant  by  her  faying,  that  fhe  found  a  war  pre* 
pared  for  her,  at  her  coming  to  the  Crown  j  fince 
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fhe  herfelf  began  it,  upon  the  addrcflcs  of  both 
houfes.  It  was  alfo  obferved,  that  there  was  not, 
in  all  her  fpeech,  one  word  of  the  Pretender,  or  of 
■  the  proteftant  fucceffion  ;  but  that,  which  made  the 
greatefl  im  predion  on  the  whole  nation  was,  that 
this  fpeech  difcovered  plainly,  that  the  Court  was 
refolved  to  have  the  bill  of  commerce  pafs  in  the 
next  feffion :  All  people  concluded,  the  Minifters 
were  under  engagements  to  the  Court  of  France  to 
get  it  fettled :  And  this  was  taken  to  be  the  fenfe 
of  the  Queen's  words  concerning  the  making  the 
peace  lading  ,  what  effect  this  may  have  on  the  next 
elections,  which  are  quickly  to  follow,  mull  be  left 
■to  time. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  of  this 
Parliament,  both  at  once :  It  was  fit  they  mould 
bear  forne  proportion  to  one  another  *,  for,  as  this 
was  the  worft  Parliament  I -ever  faw,  fo  no  affem- 
bly,  but  one  compofed  -as;  this  was,  could  have  late 
quiet  under  fuch  a  peace:  But  I  am  now  arrived  at 
my  full  period,  and  fo  mall  clofe  this  work :  I  had 
a  noble  profpect  before  me,  in  a  courie  of  many 
years,  of  bringing  it  to-  a  glorious  conclufion  ;  now 
the  fcene  is  fo  fatally  altered,  that  I  can  fcarce  re- 
train myfelf  from  giving  vent  to  a  juft  indignation, 
in  fevere"  complaints."  But  an  hiftorian  niuft  tell 
things  truly  as  they  are,  and  leave  the  defcantingon 
them  to  others:  So  I  here  conclude  this  hiftory  of 
above  three  and  fiiry  years. 

I  pray  God  it  may  be  read  with  the  fame  candor 
and  fincerity,  with  which  I  have  written  it,  and  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  attention,  as  may  help  thofe  who 
read  it,  to  form  juft  reflections,  and  found  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue,  of  duty  to  our  Princes,  and 
of  love  to  our  country,  with  a  fmcere  and  incorrup- 
tible zeal  to  preferve  our  religion,  and  to  maintain 
our  liberty  and  property. 
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HAVE  now  fet  out  the  ftate  of  affairs 
for  above  half  a  century,  with  all  the 
care  and  attention  that  I  was  capable 
of :  I  have  enquired  into  all  matters 
among  us,  and  have  obferved  them, 
during  the  courfe  of  my  life,  with  a  particular  ap- 
plication and  impartiality.  But  my  intention  in 
writing  was  not  fo  much,  to  tell  a  fine  tale  to  the 
world,  and  to  amufe  them  with  a  difcovery  of  ma- 
ny fecrets  and  of  intrigues  of  ftate,  to  blaft  the  me- 
mory of  fome  and  to  exalt  others,  to  difgrace  one 
party  and  to  recommend  another  :  My  chief  defign 
was  better  formed,  and  deeper  laid :  It  was  to  give 
'fuch  a  difcovery  of  errors  in  government,  and  of 
the  exceffes  and  follies  of  parties,  as  may  make  the 
next  age  wifer,  by  what  I  may  tell  them  of  the  laft. 
And  1  may  prefume,  that  the  observations  I  have 
made,  and  the  account  that  I  have  given,  will  gain 
'■me  fo  much  credit,  that  I  may  fpeak  with  a  plain 
freedom  to  all  forts  of  perfons:  This  not  being  to 
be  publifhed  'till  after  I  am  dead,  when  envy,  jea- 
loufy  or  hatred  will  be  buried  with  me  in  my  grave  5 
I  may  hope,  that  what  I  am  now  to  offer  to  fucceed- 
ing  ages,  may  be  better  heard,  and  lefs  cenfured, 
than  any  thing  I  could  offer  to  the  prefent :  So  that 
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this  is  a  fort  of  teftament  or  dying  fpeech,  which  I 
leave  behind  me,  to  be  read  and  confidered  when  I 
can  ipeak  no  more  :  I  do  moll  earneftly  beg  of  God 
to  direct  me  in  it,  and  to  give  it  fuch  an  effect  on 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  read  it,  that  I  may  do  more 
good,  when  dead,  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  do 
while  I  was  alive. 

My  thoughts  have  run  mofl,  and  dwelt  longeft 
on  the  concerns  of  the  church  and  religion  :  There- 
fore I  begin  with  them.  I  have  always  had  a  true 
zeal  for  the  church  of  England  •,  I  have  lived  in  it's 
communion  with  great  joy,  and  have  purfued  it's 
true  interefts  with  an  unfeigned  affection :  Yet  I 
muff  fay  there  are  many  things  in  it,  that  have  been 
very  uneafy  to  me. 

The  requiring  fubferiptions  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles is  a  great  impofition  :  I  believe  them  all  my- 
ielf :  But  as  thofe,  about  original  fin  and  predefti- 
nation, .  might  be  expreffed  more  unexceptionably, 
ib  I  think  it  is  a  better  way,  to  let  fuch  matters 
continue  to  be  ftill  the  ftandard  of  doctrine,  with 
feme  few  corrections,  and  to  cenfure  thofe  who 
teach  any  contrary  tenets :  than  to  oblige  all,  that 
ferve  in  the  church,  to  fubferibe  them :  The  greater 
part  fubferibe  without  ever  examining  them  -,.  and 
others  do  it  becaufe  they  muff  do  it,  though  they 
can  hardly  fatisfy  their  confeiences  about  fome  things 
in  them.  Churches  and  focieties  are  much  better  fe- 
cured  by  laws,  than  by  fubferiptions:  It  is  a  more 
reafonable,  as  well  as  a  more  eafy  method  of  go- 
vernment. 
The  wor-  Our  worfhip  is  the  perfecteft  compofition  of  de- 
folP-  votion,  that  we  find  in  any  church,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern :  Yet  the  corrections  that  were  agreed  to,  by 
a  deputation  of  Bifhops  and  divines  in  the  year  1689, 
would  make  the  whole  frame  of  our  liturgy  ftill  more 
perfect,  as  well  as  more  unexceptionable ;  and  will, 
I  hope,  at  fome  time  or  other,  be  better  entertain- 
ed, than  they  were  then.  I  am  perfuaded  they  are 
fuch,  as  would  bring  in  the  much  greater  part  of  the 
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diflenters  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  are 
in  themfelves  defirable,  though  there  were  not  a 
diifenter  in  the  nation. 

As  for  the  ecclefiaftical  jurisdiction,  it  has  been  And  difci* 
the  burden  of  my  life,  to  fee  how  it  was  admini-  Pline« 
ftred :  Our  courts  are  managed  under  the  rules  of 
the  cannon  law,  dilatory  and  expenfive:  And  as 
their  conftitution  is  bad,  fo  the  bufinefs  in  them  is 
imallj   and  therefore  all  poflible  contrivances  are 
ufed,  to  make  the  moil  of  thofe  caufes,  that  come 
before  them  :  So  that  they  are  univerfally  dreaded 
and  hated.     God  grant  that  a  time  may  come,  in 
which  that  noble  defign,  fo  near  being  perfected  in 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  of  the  Reformatio 
Legum  Ecclefiafticarum,  may  be  reviewed  and  efta- 
blifhed  :    That   fo  matrimonial   and  teftamentary 
caufes,  which  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  may  be  left,  a 
little  better  regulated,  to  the  lay  hands  of  chancel- 
lors and  other  officers  •,  but  that  the  whole  correction 
of  the  manners  of  the  laity,  and  the  inflection  into 
the  lives  and  labours  of  the  clergy,  may  be  brought 
again  into  the  hand  of  fpiritual  men,  and  be  put  in- 
to a  better  method.     It  would  be  well  if,  after  the 
poor  clergy  are  relieved  by  the  tenths   and  firft 
fruits,    a  fund  were  formed  (of  twenty  or  thirty 
pound  a-year)  for  the  rural  deans ;  and  that  they, 
with  at  leaft  three  of  the  clergy  of  the  deanry,  named 
by  the  Bifhop,  examined  into  the  manners  both  of 
clergy  and  laity  •,  and  after  the  methods  of  private 
admonition  had  been  tried,   according  to  our  Sa- 
viour's rule,    but  without  effect,  that  the  matter 
fhould  be  laid  before  the  Bifhop,  who,  after  his  ad- 
monitions were  alfo  ineffectual,  might  proceed  to 
cenfures,  to  a  fufpenfion  from  the  Sacrament,  and 
to  a  full  excommunication,  as  the  cafe  mould  require. 
This  would  bring  our  church  indeed  into  a  primitive 
form,  in  which  at  prefent  the  clergy  have  lefs  au- 
thority, and  are  under  more  contempt,  than  in  any 
church,  that  I  have  yet  feen.     For,  though  in  the 
church,  of  Rome  the  publick  authority  is  in  general 
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managed,  according  to  the  method  continued  among 
us,  yet  it  was  in  many  particulars  corrected  by  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  whereas  we,  by  that  unhappy 
provifo  in  the  act,  authorizing,  the  thirty-two  Com- 
miflioners  to  reform  our  Courts,   are  fatally  tied 
down  to  all,  that  was  in  ufe  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.     Befides,  in  that  church 
the  clergy  have,  by  auricular  confeffion,    but  too 
great  an  authority  over  the  people  ;  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  to  be  a  lawful,   or  even  a  defirable 
thing :  But  fince  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  we 
are  in  a  woful  condition,  in  which  the  clergy  are,  as 
it  were,  fhut  out  from  any  ihare  of  the  main  parts 
of  the  care  of  fouls. 
M?  zeal        The  want  of  a  true  well-regulated  difcipline  is  a 
agunft  fe-  great  defect,  owned  to  be  fo  in  the  preface  to  the 
*5a"     n°   office  of  commination  :  And,  while  we  continue  in 
this  condition,  we  are  certainly  in  an  imperfect  ftate. 
But  this  did  never  appear  to  me,  to  be  a  juft  ground 
of  feparation  ;    which  I  could  never  think  lawful, 
unlefs  the  terms  of  communion  among  us  were  un- 
lawful, and  did  oblige  a  man  to  fin  :  That  feems  to 
me,  the  only  juftifiable  caufe  of  feparation,  of  leav- 
ing the  eftablifhed  church,  and  of  fetting  up  a  diftinct 
or  oppofite  Communion.     Nothing  under  this  feems 
to  be  a  juft  ground  of  rending  the  body  of  Chrift, 
or  of  disturbing  the  order  of  the  world  and  the  peace 
of  mankind,   thereby  drawing  on  that  train  of  ill 
confequences,  that  mull  and  do  follow  upon  fuch  a 
disjointing  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  -,  by  which  they 
become  alienated  from  one  another,  and  in  the  fe- 
quel  grow  to  hate  and  to  devour  each  other,  and  by 
which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  confumed  one  of 
another. 
And  ten-       I  do  wifh,  and  will  pray  for  it  as  long  as  I  live, 
dernefs  to  ^t  fome  regar(j  mav  be  had  to  thofe  fcruples,  with 
c6nfcien-US  wmcn  tne  diffenters  are  entangled  :  And,  though  I 
ceS„  think  they  are  not  all  well  grounded,  yet  for  peace 

fake  I  wifli  fome  things  may  be  taken  away,  and 
that  other  things  may  be  foftened  and  explained: 
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Many  of  thefe  things  were  retained  at  the  reforma- 
tion, to  draw  the' people  more  entirely  into  it ;  who 
are  apt  to  judge,  efpecially  in  times  of  ignorance, 
by  outward  appearances,  more  than  by  the  real  va- 
lue of  things :  So  the  preferving  an  exterior,  that 
looked  fomewhat  like  what  they  had  been -formerly 
accuftomed  to,  without  doubt  had  a  great  effect  at 
firft  on  many  perfons,  who,  without  that,  could 
not  have  been  eafily  brought  over  to  adhere  to  that 
work :  And  this  was  a  juit  and  lawful  conlideration. 
But  it  is  now  at  an  end  ;  none  now  are  brought 
over  from  popery  by  this  means ;  there  is  not  there- 
fore fuch  a  necefnty  for  continuing  them  ftill,  as 
there  was  for  keeping  them  up  at  firft.     I  confeis, 
it  is  not  advifable,  without  good  reafon  for  it,  to 
make  great  changes  in  things  that  are  vifible  and 
fenfible ;   yet,    upon  juft  grounds,   fome  may  be 
made  without  any  danger.    No  inconvenience  could 
follow,  on  leaving  out  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  or  on 
laying  afide  furplices,  and  regulating  cathedrals,  ef- 
peciaiiy  as  to  that  indecent  way  of  ringing  prayers, 
and  of  laymen's  reading  the  litany  a  All  bowings  to 
the  Altar  have  at  leaft  an  ill  appearance,  and  are  of 
no  ufe  -,  the  excluding  parents  from  being  the  fpon- 
fors  in  baptifm,    and  requiring  them  to  procure 
others,  is  extreme  inconvenient,  and  makes  that  to 
be  a  mockery,  rather  than  a  folemn  fponfion,  in  too 
I  many.     Other  things  may  be  fo  explained,  that  no 
juft  exceptions  could  lie  to  them. 

Thus  Iwifh  the  terms  of  communion  were  made 
larger  and  eafier  -,  but  fince  all  is  now  bound  on  us 
j  by  a  law,  that  cannot  be  repealed  but  in  Parliament, 
I  there  muft  be  a  great  change  in  the  minds',  both  of 
i  Princes  and  people,   before  that  can  be  brought 
!  about :  Therefore  the  diffenters  ought  to  confider 
j   well,  what  they  can  do  for  peace,  without  finning 
I   againft  God..    The  toleration  does  not  at  all  juftify 
their  feparation  •,  it  only  takes  away  the  force  of  pe- 
nal laws  againft  them :  Therefore,  as  lying  in  com- 
mon difcourfe-  is  ftill  a  fin,  though  no  ftatute  pu- 
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nifhes  it  j  and  ingratitude  is  a  bafe  thing,  though 
there  is  no  law  againft  it ;  fo  feparating  from  a  na- 
tional body  and  from  the  publick  worfhip,  is  cer- 
tainly an  ill  thing,  unlefs  fome  fin  be  committed 
there,    in  which  we  think  ourfelves  involved,  by 
joining  with  that  body,  and  in  that  worfhip :  So 
that  the  toleration  is  only  a  freedom  from  punifh- 
ment,  and  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
My  zeal        I  fay  not  this  from  any  diflike  of  toleration ;  I 
againft      think  it  is  a  right  due  to  all  men  ;  their  thoughts  are 
perfecu-     not  jn  tnejr  own  p0Wer ;  they  muft  think  of  things, 
as  they  appear  to  them ;  their  confciences  are  God's ; 
he  only  knows  them,  and  he  only  can  change  them. 
And  as  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children 
is  antecedent  to  fociety,  and  no  law,  that  takes  it 
away,  can  be  binding ;  fo  men  are  bound,  antece- 
dently to  all  fociety,  to  follow  what  appears  to  them 
to  be  the, will  of  God  ;  and,  if  men  would  act  ho- 
neftly,  the  rule  of  doing  to  all  others  what  we  would 
have  others  do  to  us,  would  foon  determine  this 
matter;  fmce  every  honeft  man  muft  own,  that  he 
,.  would  think  himfelf  hardly  dealt  with,  if  he  were  ill 
ufed  for  his  opinions,  and  for  performing  fuch  parts 
of  worfhip,    as  he  thought  himfelf  indifpenfably 
obliged  to.     Indeed  the  church  of  Rome  has  fome 
colour  for  her  cruelty,  fince  fhe  pretends  to  be  in- 
fallible.    But  thefe  practices  are  abfurdly  unreafona- 
ble  among  thofe,  who  own  that  they  may  be  mif- 
taken,  and  fo  may  be  perfecuting  the  innocent  and 
the  orthodox.     Perfecution,  if  it  were  lawful  at  all, 
ought  to    be  extreme,    and  go,    as  it  does  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  extirpation ;  for  the  bad  treat* 
ment  of  thofe,  who  are  fuffered  ftill  to  live  in  a  fo- 
ciety, is  the  creating  fo  many  malecontents,  who  at 
fome  time  or  other  may  make  thofe,  who  treat  them 
ill,  feel  their  revenge :  And  the  principle  of  perfe- 
cution, if  true,  is  that,  to  which  all  have  a  right, 
when  they  have  a  power  to  put  it  in  practice :  Since 
they,   being  perfuaded  that  they  are  in  the  right, 
from  that  muft  believe  they  may  lawfully  exert 
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againft  others  that  feverity,  under  which  they  groan- 
ed long  themfelves.  This  will  be  aggravated  in 
them  by  the  voice  of  revenge,  which  is  too  apt  to 
be  well  heard  by  human  nature,  chiefly  when  it 
comes  with  the  mafk  and  appearance  of  zeal.  I 
add  not  here  any  political  confederations,  from  the 
apparent  intereft  of  nations,  which  mull  difpofe 
them  to  encourage  the  increafe  of  their  people,  to 
advance  induftry,  and  to  become  a  fanctuary  to  all, 
who  are  oppreffed  :  But  though  this  is  vifible  and 
is  confeffed  by  all,  yet  I  am  now  confidering  this 
matter  only  as  it  is  righteous,  juft,  and  merciful, 
in  the  principle ;  for  if  it  were  not  fo  well  fup-~ 
ported  in  thofe  refpects,  other  motives  would  only 
be  a  temptation  to  Princes  and  States  to  be  go- 
verned by  intereft,  more  than  by  their  duty. 

Having  thus  given  my  thoughts  in  general,  with  My 
relation  to  the  conftitution  of  our  church  and  the  thougnt 
communion  with  it,  I  mail  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  in  "  ^re " 
to  that  which  is  fpecial  with  relation  to  the  Clergy,  clergy. 
I  have  faid  a  great  deal  on  this  head,  in  my  book 
of  the  Paftoral  Care,  which  of  all  the  tracts  I  ever  ... 
wrote,  is  that  in  which  I  rejoice  the  moll :  And, 
though  it  has  brought  much  anger  on  me  from 
thofe,  who  will  not  fubmit  to  the  plan  there  laid 
down,  yet  it  has  done  much  good  during  my  own 
life,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  yet  more  good,  after  I 
am  dead  :  This  is  a  fubje£t  I  have  thought  much 
upon,  and  fo  I  will  here  add  fome  things,  to  what 
will  be  found  in  that  book. 

No  man  ought  to  think  of  this  profeflion,  unlefs  An  inward 
he  feels  within  himfelf  a  love  to  religion,  with  a  vocation, 
zeal  for  it,  and  an  internal  true  piety  ;  which  is 
chiefly  kept  up  by  fecret  prayer,  and  by  reading  of 
the  fcriptures :  As  long  as  thefe  things  are  a  man's 
burden,  they  are  infallible  indications,  that  he  has 
no  inward  vocation,  nor  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghoil 
to  undertake  it.  The  capital  error  in  men's  pre- 
paring themfelves  for  that  function  is,  that  they 
ftudy  books  more  than  themfelves,  and  that  they 
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read  divinity  more  in  other  books,  than  in  the 
fcriptures  :  Days  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  fail- 
ing, at  leaft  once  a  quarter  in  the  Ember  week,  in 
which  they  may  read  over  and  over  again  both 
offices  of  ordination,  and  get  by  heart  thofe  paf- 
fages  in  the  epiftles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  that 
relate  to  this  function,  would  form  their  minds  to 
a  right  fenfe  of  it,  and  be  an  effectual  mean  to 
prepare  them  duly  for  it. 

Afk  yourfelves  often  (for  thus  I  addrefs  myfelf 
to  you,  as  if  I  were  Hill  alive)  would  you  follow 
that  courfe  of  life,  if  there  were  no  fettled  eftablilh- 
ment  belonging  to  it,  and  if  you  were  to.  preach 
under  the  crofs,  and  in  danger  of  perfecution  ? 
For  'till  you  arrive  at  that,  you  are  yet  carnal,  and 
come  into  the  priefthood  for  a  piece  of  bread  : 
Study  to  keep  alive  in  you  a  flame  of  exalted  de- 
votion ;  be  talking  often  to  yourfelves,  and  com- 
muning with  your  own  hearts ;  digeft  all  that  you 
read  carefully,  that  you  may  remember  it  fo  well, 
as  not  to  be  at  a  lofs  when  any  point  of  divinity  is 
talked  of :  A  little  ftudy  well  digefted,  in  a  good 
ferious  mind,  will  go  a  great  way,  and  will  lay  in 
materials  for  your  whole  life :  Above  all  things* 
raife  within  yourfelves  a  zeal  for  doing  good,  and 
for  gaining  fouls  \  indeed  I  have  lamented,  during 
my  whole  life,  that  I  faw  fo  little  true  zeal  among 
our  clergy  :  I  faw  much  of  it  in  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  though  it  is  both  ill  directed  and 
ill  conducted  :  I  faw  much  zeal  likewife  through- 
out the  foreign  churches  :  The  DhTenters  have  a 
great  deal  among  them  •,  but  I  muft  own,  that  the 
main  body  of  our  clergy  has  always  appeared  dead 
and  lifelefs  to  me ;  and  inflead  of  animating  one 
another,  they  feem  rather  to  lay  one  another  afleep. 
Without  a  vifible  alteration  in  this,  you  will  fall 
under  an  univerfal  contempt,  and  lofe  both  the 
credit  and  the  fruits  of  your  miniftry. 
The  func-      when  You  are  in  orders,  be  ever  ready  to  per- 
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about  a  fettlement j  ftudy  to  diftinguifh  yourfelves 
in  your  fludies,  labours,  exemplary  deportment, 
and  a  juft  fweetnefs  of  temper,  managed  with  gra- 
vity and  difcretion  ;  and  as  for  what  concerns  your- 
felves, depend  on  the  providence  of  God  *,  for  ho, 
will  in  due  time  raife  up  friends  and  benefactors  to 
you.  I  do  affirm  this,  upon  the  obfervation  of 
my  whole  life,  that  I  never  knew  any  one,  who 
conducted  himfelf  by  thefe  rules,  but  he  was  brought 
into  good  polls,  or  at  lead  into  an  eafy  Hate  of  fub- 
fiftence. 

Do  not  affect  to  run  into  new  opinions,  nor 
to  heat  yourfelves  in  difputes,  about  matters  of 
fmall  importance  :  Begin  with  fettling  in  your 
minds  the  foundations  of  your  faith  ;  and  be  full 
of  this,  and  ready  at  it,  that  you  may  know  how 
to  deal  with  unbelievers ;  for  that  is  the  fpreading 
corruption  of  this  age  :  There  are  few  atheifts,  but 
many  infidels,  who  are  indeed  very  little  better  than 
the  atheifts.  In  this  argument,  you  ought  to  take 
pains  to  have  all  well  digefted,  and  clearly  laid  in 
your  thoughts,  that  you  may  manage  the  contro- 
verfy  gently,  without  any  afperity  of  words,  but 
with  a  ftrength  of  reafon  :  In  difputing,  do  not 
offer  to  anfwer  any  argument,  of  which  you  never 
heard  before,  and  know  nothing  concerning  it ; 
that  v/ill  both  expofe  you,  and  the  caufe  you  main- 
tain •,  and,  if  you  feel  yourfelves  grow  too  warm 
at  any  time,  break  off  and  perfift  no  longer  in  the 
difpute  •,  for  you  may  fey  that  grow  to  an  indecent 
heat,  by  which  you  may  wrong  the  caufe,  which 
you  endeavour  to  defend.  In  the  matter  of  myf- 
teries  be  very  cautious ;  for  the  fimplicity,  in  which 
thofe  fublime  truths  are  delivered  in  the  fcriptures, 
ought  to  be  well  ftudied  and  adhered  to  :  Only 
one  part  of  the  argument  mould  be  infilled  on,  I 
mean,  the  ihortneis  and  defectivenefs  of  our  fa- 
culties ;  which  being  well  confidered,  will  afford  a 
great  variety  of  noble  {peculations,  that  are  obvious 
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and  eafily  apprehended,  to  reihain  the  wanton  Tal- 
lies of  fome  petulant  men. 

-  Study  to  underfland  well  the  controverfies  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  chiefly  thofe  concerning  infalli- 
bility and  tranfubftantiation  ;    for,    in  managing 
thofe,  their  rniffionaries  have  a  particular  addrefs. 
Learn  to  view  Popery  in  a  true  light,  as  a  confpi- 
racy  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  Clergy,  even  by  fub- 
je&ing  the  moft  facred  truths  of  religion  to  con- 
trivances for  raifing  their  authority,  and  by  offer- 
ing to  the  world  another  method  of  being  faved, 
befides  that  prefcribed  in  the  Gofpel.      Popery  is  a 
mafs  of  impoftures,  fupported  by  men,  who  ma- 
nage them  with  great  advantages,  and  impofe  them 
with  inexpreffible  fe verities,  on  thofe  who  dare  call 
any  thing  in  queftion,  that  they  dictate  to  them.  I  fee 
a  fpirit  riling  among  us,  too  like  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  of  advancing  the  Clergy  beyond  their 
due  authority,   to  an  unjuft  pitch  •:    This   rather 
heightens  jealoufies  and  prejudices  againil  us,  than 
advances  our  real  authority  ;  and  it  will  fortify  the 
defigns  of  profane  infidels,  who  defire  nothing  more 
than  to  fee  the  publick  JVIiniftry  of  the  Church  firft 
difgraced,  and  then  abolifhed..    The  carrying  any 
thing  too  far  does  commonly  lead   men  into  the 
other  extreme  :  We  are  the  difpenfers  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments ;  and  the  more  faithful  and  dili- 
gent we  are  in  this,  the  world  will  pay  ib  much 
the  more  refpect  and  fubmiflion  to  us  :  And  our 
maintaining  an  argument  for  more  power,   than  we 
now  have,  will  be  of  no  effect,  unlefs  the  world 
fees,  that  we  make  a  good  life  of  the  authority, 
that  is  already  in  our  hands  :    It  is  with  the  Clergy 
as  with  Princes ;  the  only  way  to  keep  their  pre- 
rogative from  being  uneafy  to  their  fubjects,  and 
from   being  difputed,  is  to  manage   it  wholly  for 
their  good  and  advantage  ;    then  all  will  be  for  it, 
when  they  find  it  is   for  them  :    This  will  prevail 
more  effectually,  than   aH  the  arguments  of  law- 
yers,   with  all  the  precedents   of  former  times. 

There- 
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Therefore  let  the  Clergy  live  and  labour  well,  and 
they  will  feel  that  as  much  authority  will  follow 
that,  as  they  will  know  how  to  manage  well.  And 
to  fpeak  plainly  ;  Dodweli's  extravagant  notions, 
which  have  been  too  much  drunk  in  by  the  Clergy 
in  my  time,  have  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Church,  and  foured  men's  minds  more  againft  it, 
than  ali  the  books  wrote,  or  attempts  made  againft 
it,  could  ever  have  done  :  And  indeed,  the  fecret 
poifon  of  thofe  principles  has  given  too  many  of 
the  Clergy  a  biafs  towards  Popery,  with  an  aver- 
fion  to  the  reformation,  which  has  brought  them 
under  much  contempt.  This  is  not  to  be  reco- 
vered, but  by  their  living  and  labouring,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  without  an  eager  maintaining  of  'ar- 
guments for  their  authority,  which  will  never  fuc- 
ceed,  'till  they  live  better  and  iabour  more  :  When 
I  fay  live  better,  I  mean,  not  only  to  live  without 
fcandal,  which  I  have  found  the  greateft  part  of 
them  do,  but  to  lead  exemplary  lives  ;  to  be  emi- 
nent in  humility,  meeknefs,  fobriety,  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren  5 
ab fh-acted  from  the  vain  converfation  of  the  world, 
retired,  and  at  home,  failing  often,  joining  prayer 
and  meditation  with  it  ;  without  which,  rafting 
may  do  well  with  relation  to  the  body,  but  will 
fignify  little  with  relation  to  the  mind.  ; 

If,  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  life,  clergymen  would 
add  a  little  more  labour,  not  only  performing  pub- 
lick  offices,  and  preaching  to  the  edification  of  the 
people,  but  watching  over  them,  inftrucling  them, 
exhorting,  reproving,  and  comforting  them,  as 
occafion  is  given,  from  houfe  to  houfe,  making  their 
calling  the  bufinefs  of  their  whole  life  ;  they  would 
foon  find  their  own  minds  grow  to  be  in  a  better 
temper,  and  their  people  would  fhew  more  efteem 
and  regard  for  them,  and  a  bleffing  from  Gcd 
would  attend  upon  their  labours.  I  fay  it  with 
great  regret,  I  have  obferved  the  clergy,  in  all  the 
places  through  which  I  have  travelled,  Papifts, 
E  e  2£  Lu- 
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Lutherans,  Calvinifts  and  Diffenters ;  but  of  them 
all,  our  Clergy  is  much  the  moll  remifs  in  their 
labours  in  private,  and  the  lead  levere  in  their 
lives.  Do  not  think  I  fay  this  to  expofe  you, 
or  to  defame  this  Church  •,  thofe  cenllires  have 
palTed  on  me  for  my  freedom  during  my  life, 
God  knows  how  unjuftly,  my  defigns  being  all 
to  awaken  the  Clergy,  and  by  that  means  to 
preferve  the  Church ;  for  which,  he  who  knows 
all  things,  knows  how  much  and  how  long  I  have 
been  mourning  in  fecret,  and  fading  and  praying 
before  him.  And  let  me  fay  this  freely  to  you, 
now  that  I  am  out  of  the  reach  of  envy  and  cen- 
fure,  unlefs  a  better  fpirit  poifeffes  the  Clergy,  ar- 
guments, (and  which  is  more)  laws  and  autho- 
rity will  not  prove  ftrong  enough  to  preferve  the 
Church ;  efpecially  if  the  nation  obferves  a  pro- 
grefs  in  that  biafs,  which  makes  many  fo  favour- 
able to  Popery,  and  fo  fevere  towards  the  Dif- 
ienters ;  this  will  recommend  them  the  more  to 
pity  and  favour,  and  will  draw  a  general  odium 
upon  you,  that  may  end  in  your  ruin,  or  in  a  per- 
fection ;  for  which  the  Clergy  of  this  age  feem 
to  be  very  little  prepared  :  God  grant  thofe  of  the 
next  may  be  more  fo. 

Oh  my  brethren,  (for  I  fpeak  to  you  as  if  I 
■were  among  you,)  think  what  manner  of  perfons 
you  ought  to  be,  in  all  holy  converfation  and  god- 
linefs,  that  fo  you  may  fhine  as  lights  in  the  world  : 
Think  of  the  account  you  mult  give,  for  thofe 
immortal  fouls  committed  to  your  care,  which 
were  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Chrift,  who  has 
lent  you  in  his  name,  to  perfuade  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  at  laft  to  prefent  them  to  him 
faultlefs  with  exceeding  joy  *,  he  fees  and  obferves 
your  labours,  and  will  recompence  them  glorioufly 
in  that  great  day. 

I  leave  all  thefe  things  on  your  confciences,  and 
pray  earneftly  that  God  may  give  his  blefilng  to 
this  pofthumous  labour  6f  mine,  that  our  Church 

may 
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may  be  fo  built  up  by  your  labours/  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  long  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  in 
the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  and  may  be  a  pattern, 
as  well  as  give  protection,  to  all  the  churches  of 
God. 

1  now  turn  to  my  brethren  and  fucceffors  in  the  M>*  ad- 
epifcopal  order  :    You  are  they  in  whofe  hands  the  v/ce4.t(> 
government  of  the  Church  is  put ;  in  fome  reipects  ^      ' 
it  is  believed  to  be  wholly  in  you,  though  I  know, 
and  have  often   felt  it,  that  your  power  is  fo  li- 
mited, that  you  can  do  little  ;  exemptions  (a  fcan- 
dalous  remnant  of  Popery)  take  a  great  part  of  your 
diocefs  out  of  your  hands.    This  I  have  often  won- 
dred  at,  that  fome  who  plead,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  is  fettled  by  divine  authority 
in  the  Bifhops,  can  yet,    by  the  virtue  of  papal 
bulls,  confirmed  by  an  unhappy  claufe  in  an  act  of 
Parliament,  exercife  epifcopal  jurifdiction  ;    which 
is  plainly  to  act  by  virtue  of  the  fecular  power,   in 
oppofition  to  ■  that,  which,  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples, is  fettled  by  a  divine  appointment.     Arch- 
deacons vifitations  were  an  invention  of  the  latter  • 
ages,   in  which  the  Bifhops,  neglecting  their  duty, 
caff,   a  great  part  of  their  care  upon  them  :  Now 
their  vifitations   are  only  for  form  and  for  fees  ; 
and  they  are  a  charge  on  the  Clergy  •,  fo,  when  this 
matter  is  well  looked  into,  I  hope  Archdeacons, 
with  many  other  burdens  that  lay  heavy  on  the 
Clergy,    mall  be  taken  away.      All  the  various  in- 
ftruments,   upon  which  heavy  fees  muft  be  raifed, 
were  the  infamous  contrivances  of  the  canonifts, 
and  can  never  be  maintained,  when  well  examined. 
I  fay  nothing  to  you  of  your  lives,  I  hope  you  are 
and  mail  ever  be  mining  lights  •,    I  wifh  the  pomp 
of  living,  and  the   keeping  high  tables  could  be 
quite  taken  away  -,  it  is  a  great  charge,  and  no  very 
decent  one  j  a  great  devourer  of  time ;   it  lets  in 
much  promifcucus  company, '  and  much  vain  dif- 
courfe  upon  you  :    Even  civility  may  carry  you  too 
far,  in  a  freedom  and  familiarity,  that  will  make 
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you  look  too  like  the  reft  of  the  world  •,  I  hope 
this  is  a  burden  to  you  :  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
greater!  burdens  of  my  life,  to  fee  fo  much  time 
loft,  to  hear  fo  much  idle  talk,  and  to  be  living  in 
a  luxurious  wafte  of  that,  which  might  have  been 
much  better  bellowed.  I  had  not  ftrength  enough 
to  break  through  that,  which  cuftom  has  impofed 
on  thofe,  provided  with  plentiful  Bifhopricks  •,  I 
pray  God  to  help  you  to  find  a  decent  way  of  lay- 
ing this  down. 

The  wives  and  children  of  Bifhops  ought  to  be 
exemplary  in  their  apparel,  and  in  their  whole  de- 
portment ;  remembring  that  no  part  of  the  Bifhops 
honours  belongs  to  them  :  The  wife  of  a  Bifhop 
ought  to  vifit  the  widow  and  the  fatherlefs *  and  by  a 
grave  authority,  inftrucl  and  admonim  as  well  as  ob- 
lige and  favour  the  wives  of  the  reft  of  the  Clergy. 

The  children  of  Biihops  ought  to  be  well '  in- 
structed, and  managed  with  all  gravity  ;  Bifhops 
ought  not  to  prefs  them  beyond  their  inclinations 
to  take  orders :  For  this  looks  as  if  they  would 
thruft  them,  how  unfit  or  unwilling  fbever,  into 
fuch  preferments  as  they  can  give  or  procure  for 
them :  On  the  contrary,  though  their  children 
mould  delire  to  go  into  orders,  they  ought  not 
to  iufler  it,  unlefs  they  fee  in  them  a  good  mind 
and  fincere  intentions,  with  the  other  neceflary  qua- 
lifications i  in  which  they  cannot  be  deceived,  un- 
lefs they  have  a  mind  to  deceive  themfelves  :  It  is  a 
betraying  of  their  truft,  and  the  worftfortof  fimony, 
to  provide  children  with  great  dignities  and  bene- 
fices, only  as  an  eftate  to  be  given  them,  without  a 
due  regard  to  their  capacities  or  tempers.  Ordi- 
nations are  the  only  parts  of  the  epifcopal  function, 
on  which  the  law  has  laid  no  reftraint  -3  fo  this 
ought  to  be  heavy  on  your  thoughts. 

Ordination  weeks  were  always  dreadful  things 
to  me,  when  I  remembred  thole  words,  lay  hands 
fuddenly  on  no  man,  be  not  partaker  of  other 
men's  fins  :    Keep   thy  feif  pure.     It,  is  true,  thofe 

who 
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who  came  to  me  were  generally  well  prepared  as 
to  their  itudies,  and  they  brought  teftimonials  and 
titles,  which  is  all  that  in  our  prefent  conftitution 
can  be  demanded :  I  never  put  over  the  examining 
them  to  my  chaplains :  I  did  that  always  myfelf, 
and  examined  them  chiefly  on  the  proofs  of  re- 
vealed religion,  and  the  terms  of  fal vat-ion,  and  the 
new  covenant  through  Chrift  •,  for  thofe  are  the  fun- 
damentals :  But  my  principal  care  was  to  awaken 
their  confciences,  to  make  them  confider  whether 
they  had  a  motion  of  the  holy  Ghoit,  calling  them 
to  the  function,  and  to  make  them  apprehend, 
what  belonged  both  to  a  fpiritual  life,  and  to  the 
pailoral  care.  On  thefe  fubjects  I  fpoke  much  and 
often  to  every  one  of  them  a-part,  and  fometimes 
to  them  all  together,  befides  the  publick  examina- 
tion of  them  with  my  chapter. 

This  was  all  that  I  could  do  :    But  alas  !  how  An  expe- 
defective  is  this!    and  it  is  too  well   known  how dienf  con- 
eafy  the  clergy  are,  in  figning  teftimonials  :  That  JJJJ™^ 
which   I   here  propofe  is,  that  every  man,    who  ons# 
intends  to  be  ordained,  mould  be  required  to  come 
and  acquaint  the  Bifhop   with  it   a  year  before ; 
that   fo   he  may  then  talk   to  his  confcience,  and 
o-ive  him  good  directions,  both  as  to   his  ftudies 
and  the  courfe  of  his  life  and  devotions ;   and  that 
he  may  recommend  him  to  the  care  and  inflecti- 
on of  the  beft  clergymen,  that  he  knows   in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  lives ;   that  fo  he  may 
have  from  him,    by  feme   other  conveyance  than 
the  perfon  concerned,  fuch  an  account  of  him  as  he 
may  rely  on.     This  is  all  that  can  be  propofed, 
till  our  universities  are  put  in  a  better  method,  or 
till  feminaries    can    be  railed,    for   maintaining  a 
number  of  perfons,  to  be,  duly  prepared  for  holy 
orders. 

As   to  the  labours  of  a  Bifnop,  they  ought  to  The  du» 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  preach,    as   much  as  jj"  °£  * 
their  health  and  age  can  admit  of ;  this  the  form        '*' 
of  ordaining  Bifhops  fets  before  them,  together  with 
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the  fenfe  of  the  church  in  all  ages ;  the  complaint 
of  the  beft  men,  in  the  worit  ages,  fhews  how 
much  the  floth  and  lazinefs  of  Bifhops  will  be  cried 
out  on,  and  how  acceptable  the  labours  of  preach* 
ing  Bifhops  have  always  been  :  The  people  run  to 
hear  them,  and  hearken  to  their  fermons,  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention  :  You  will  find  great 
comfort  in  your  labours  this  way,  and  will  fee  the 
fruits  of  them.  The  difcreet  conduct  of  your 
clergy  is  to  be  your  chief  care  •,  keep  not  at  too 
great  a  diftance,  and  yet  let  them  not  grow  too 
familiar  :  A  Bifhop's  difcourfe  fhould  be  well  fea- 
foned,  turned  chiefly  to  good  fubjects,  inftruftion 
in  the  matters  of  religion,  and  the  paftoral  care : 
And  the  more  diverting  ones  ought  to  be  matters 
of  learning,  criticifm,  or  hiflory.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Bifhop  to  let  no  man  defpife  him. 

A  grave  but  fweet  deportment  and  a  holy  con- 
vention will  command  a  general  refpect ,  and  as 
for  fome  hot  and  froward  fpirits,  the  lefs  they  are 
meddled  with,  they  will  be  the  lefs  able  to  do  mif- 
chief  j  they  delight  in  oppofmon,  which  they  think 
will  make  them  the  more  confiderable.  I  have 
had  much  experience  this  way,  nothing  mortifies 
them  fo  much  as  neglect  y  the  more  abftracted 
Bifhops  live  f from  the  world,  from  Courts,  from 
cabals,  and  from  parties)  they  will  have  the  more 
quiet  within  themfelves ;  their  thoughts  will  be 
free  and  lefs  intangled,  and  they  will  in  conclufion 
be  the  more  reipected  by  all,  efpecially  if  an  inte- 
grity and  a  juft  freedom  appear  among  them  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  where  they  will  be  much  obferved  ; 
and  judgments  will  be  made  of  them  there,  that 
will  follow  them  home  to  their  diocefies. 
Their  ab-  Nothing  will  alienate  the  nation  more  from 
ftratfion  them,  than  their  becoming  tools  to  a  Court,  and 
from  giving  up  the  liberties  of  their  country,    and   ad- 

Courtsand  vanc[ng-  arbitrary  defiVns";  nothing  will  work  more 
intrigues  ^  J         c*  '  o 

&     "   effectually  on   the  diflenters,  than  a  courfe  or  mo- 
deration towards  them  ',  this  will  djfarm  their  paf- 

*  f;onss 
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Irons,  and  when  that  is  done,  they  may  be  better 
dealt  with  in  point  of  reafon  *,  all  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  ftifle  new  controverfies  in  their  birth,  to 
check  new  opinions  and  vain  curiofities. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  Bifhops  ought  to  con- 
fider,  that  the  honour  given  them,  and  the  revenues 
belonging  to  them,  are  fuch  rewards  for  former 
fervices,  and  fuch  encouragements  to  go  on  to 
more  labour  and  diligence,  as  ought  to  be  im- 
proved, as  fo  many  helps  and  advantages  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  the  Gofpel,  and  their  hea- 
venly Father's  bufinefs :  They  ought  to  meditate  on 
thefe  things,  and  be  wholly  in  them  •,  fo  that 
their  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  They  ought  to 
preach  in  feafon,  and  out  of  feafon,  to  exhort, 
admonifh,  and  rebuke,  with  all  authority. 

But  if  they  abandon  themfelves  to  floth  and 
idlenefs ;  if  they  neglect  their  proper  function,  and 
follow  a  fecular,  a  vain,  a  covetous  or  a  luxurious 
courfe  of  life ;  if  they,  not  content  with  educating 
their  children  well,  and  with  fuch  a  competency 
as  may  fet  them  afloat  in  the  world,  think  of 
building  up  their  own  houfes,  and  raifing  up  great 
eftates,  they  will  put  the  world  on  many  unacceptable 
enquiries :  Wherefore  is  this  wafte  made  ?  why  are 
thefe  revenues  continued  to  men,  who  make  fuch 
an  ill  ufe  of  them  r  and  why  is  an  order  kept  up, 
that  does  the  church  fo  little  good,  and  gives  it  fo 
much  fcandal  ?  The  violences  of  Archbifhop  Laud, 
and  his  promoting  arbitrary  power  ruined  himfelf 
and  the  church  both.  A  return  of  the  like  practices 
will  bring  with  it  the  like  dreadful  confequences : 
The  labours  and  the  learning,  the  moderation  and 
good  lives  of  the  Bifhops  of  this  age  have  changed 
the  nation  much,  with  relation  to  them,  and  have 
porTeffed  them  of  a  general  efteem ;  fome  fiery 
fpirits  only  excepted,  who  hate  and  revile  them  for 
that,  which  is  their  true  glory :  I  hope  another 
3ge  may  carry  this  yet  much  further,  that  fo  they 

may 
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may  be  univerfally  looked  on,  as  the  true  and  ten- 
der-hearted fathers  of  the  church. 
Concern-  The  .  affinity  of  the  matter  leads  me,  before  I 
ing  pa-  enter  on  another  icene,  to  fay  fomewhat  concern- 
ing the  patronage  of  benefices,  which  have  a  care : 
of  fouls  belonging  to  them  :  It  is  a  noble  dignity  i 
in  a  family;  it  was  highly  efteemed  in  the  times . 
of  Popery,  becaufe  the  patron  was  to  be  named, 
■in  all  the  mafTes  faid  in  his  church :  There  is  a 
•more  real  value  in  it  in  our  ccnliitution,  fince  the 
patron  has  the  nomination  of  him,  to  whom  the 
care  of  fouls  is.  to  be  committed  ;  which  muft  take 
place,  unlefs  fome  juft  and  legal  exception  can  be 
made  by  the  Bifhop.  Even  that  is  not  eafy  to 
be  maintained,  in  the  Courts  of  law,  where  the 
Bifhop  will  foon  be  run  into  fo  great  an  expence, 
that  I  am  afraid  many,  rather  than  venture  on  that, 
receive  unworthy  men  into  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
who  are  in  the  fequei  reproaches  to  it ;  and  this  is 
often  the  cafe  of  the  richeft  and  heft-endowed  be- 
nefices. 

Some  fell  the  next  advowfon,  which  I  know  is 
faid  to  be  legal,  though  the  incumbent  lies  at  the 
point  of  death  ;  others  do  not  ftick  to  buy  and  fell 
benefices,  when  open  and  vacant,  though  this  is 
declared  to  be  fimony  by  law  :  Parents  often  buy 
them  for  their  children,  and  reckon  that  is  their 
portion.*,  in  that  cafe,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  per- 
jury in  taking  the  oath,  for  the  perfon  prefented  is 
no  party  to  the  bargain  :  Often  ecclefiafticks  them- 
felves  buy  the  next  advowfon,  and  lodge  it  with 
truftees  for  their  own  advantage. 

Where  nothing  of  all  this  traffick  intervenes, 
patrons  bellow  benefices  on  their  children  or 
friends,  without  cpnfidering  either  their  abilities  or 
■  merit -,.  favour  or  kindred  being  the  only  thing 
that  weighs  with  them.  When  all  this  is  laid  to- 
gether, how  great  a  part  of  the  benefices  of  Eng- 
land are  difpofed  of,  if  not  fimoniacally,  yet  at 
jeair  unworthily,  without  regard  to  fo  facred  a  truft, 
a  as 
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as  the  care  of  fouls  ?  certainly  patrons,  who,  withe- 
out  due  care  and  enquiry,  put  fouls  into  bad  hands, 
have  much  to  anfwer  for. 

I  will  not  fay,  that  a  patron  is  bound  always  to  be- 
ftow  his  church  on  the  belt  man  he  can  find ;  that 
may  put  him  on  anxieties,  out  of  which  it  will  not  be 
eafy  to  extricate  himfelf  5.  nor  will  it  be  always  poffible 
to  ballance  the  different  Excellences  of  men,  who  may 
have  various  talents,  that  lye  feveral  ways,  and  all  of 
them  may  be  ufeful,  fome  more,  fome  lefs :  But 
in  this  I  am  pofitive,  that  no  patron  anfwers  the 
obligation  of  that  truft,  unlefs  he  is  well  perfuaded9 
that  the  clerk  he  prefents  is  a  truly  good  man, 
has  a  competent  meafure  of  knowledge,  zeal  and 
difcretion,  fo  fuited  to  the  people,  for  whom  he 
names  him,  that  he  has  reafon  to  believe,  he  will 
be  a  faithful  pafto'r  and  a  prudent  guide  to  them. 

Patrons  ought  to  take  this  on  their  confcience, 
to  manage  it  with  great  caution,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  not  to  enter  into  that  filthy  merchan- 
dize of  the  fouls  of  men,  which  is  too  common ; 
it  is  like  to  be  a  moth  on  their  eftates,  and  may 
bring  a  curie  on  their  families ,  as  well  as  on 
their  perfons. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  fcandalous  practices  of  non-  Non-refi- 
refidence  and  pluralities,  which  are  fheltred  by  fod^nc^.a, 
many  colours  of  law  among  us  -,  whereas  the  church  **'  * 

of  Rome,  from  whence  we  had  thofe  and  many 
other  abufes,  has  freed  herfelf  from  this,  under 
which  we  ftill  labour,  to  our  great  and  juft  re- 
proach :  This  is  fo  fhameful  a  profanation  of  holy 
things,  that  it  ought  to.  be  treated  with  deteftation 
and  horrour :  Do  fuch  men  think  on  the  vows, 
they  made  on  their  ordination  ;  on  the  rules  in  the 
fcriptures,  or  on  the  nature  of  their  function,  or 
that  it  is  a  care  of  fouls  ?  how  long,  how  long 
mail  this  be  the  peculiar  difgrace  of  our  church, 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  is  the  only  church  in 
the  world  that  tolerates  it  ?  I  muft  add,  that  I  do 
not  reckon  the  holding  poor  livings  that  lie  conti- 
guous, 
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guous,   a  plurality,  -where  both  are  looked  after, 

and  both  afford  only  a  competent  maintenance. 

Concern-       I  have  now  gone  through  the  moft  important 

ing  the      things,  that  occur  to  my  thoughts  with  relation  to 

body  o      ^  c]ergy  .  J  turn  next  t0  £ucfa  obfervations,   re- 

plCp  flections,  and  advices,  as  relate  to  the  laity.     I  be- 

gin with  the  body  of  the  people  :  The  commonalty 
of  this  nation  are  much  the  happieft,  and  live  the 
eafieft  and  the  moft  plentifully  of  any,  that  ever  I 
faw  :  They  are  very  fagacious  and  fkillul  in  manag- 
ing all  their  concerns  •,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
not  to  be  conceived  how  ignorant  they  are,  in  the 
matters  of  religion  :  The  diffenters  have  a  much 
larger  fhare  of  knowledge  among  them,  than  is 
among  thofe  who  come  to  our  churches.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  plain- 
nefs,  in  which  matters  of  religion  are  wrote  in  this 
age,  and  the  many  fmall  books  concerning  thefe, 
that  have  been  publifhed  of  late  years,  which  go  at 
eafy  rates,  and  of  which  many  thoufands  are  every 
year  fent  about,  by  charitable  focieties  in  London, 
to  be  freely  given  to  fuch  as  will  but  take  them, 
and  read  them :  So  that  this  ignorance  feems  to  be 
obftinate  and  incurable. 

Upon  this  fubjecl:,  all  that  I  can  propofe,  lies  in 
two  advices  to  the  clergy :  The  one  is,  that  they 
catechize  the  youth  much  at  church,  not  only  afk- 
ing  the  queftions  and  hearing  the  anfwers,  but  join- 
ing to  that  the  explaining  the  terms  in  other  words, 
and  by  turning  to  the  bible  for  fuch  paffages,  as 
prove  or  enlarge  on  them  :  The  doing  this  conftant- 
ly,  would  infufe  into  the  next  age,  a  higher  mea- 
iure  of  knowledge,  than  the  prefent  is  like  to  be 
bleffed  with.  Long  iermons,  in  which  points  of 
divinity  or  morality  are  regularly  handled,  are 
above  the  capacity  of  the  people  ;  fhort  and  plain 
oncs^  upon  a  large  portion  of  fcripture,  would  be 
better  hearkened  to,  and  have  a  much,  better  effect ; 
they  would  make  the  hearers  underftand  and  love  the 
fcriptures  more.     Preachers  ought  to  dwell  often, 

a       ,  in 
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n  their  fermons,  on  thofe  fins  that  their  hearers 
-null  needs  know  themfelves  guilty  of,  if  they  are 
.0 ;  fuch  as  fwearing,  lying,  cheating,  drunken - 
icfs,  leud  deportment,  breach  of  promife,  love  of 
:he  world,  anger,  envy,  malice,  pride  and  luxury  : 
5hort  difcourfes  upon  thefe,  and  often  repeated,  in 
nany  glances  and  reflections  on  them,  letting  forth 
iie  real  evil  of  them,  with  the  ill  confequences  that 
follow,  not  only  to  others,  but  to  the  perfons  them- 
elves,  are  the  beft  means  can  be  thought  of,  for  re- 
forming them;  and  thefe  will  have  an  effect  on 
bme,  ifnotonmany.  But  above  all,  and  in  order 
o  all  the  reft,  they  ought  to  be  called  on,  upon  all 
)ccafions,  to  reflect  on  their  ways,  to  confider  how 
hey  live,  to  pray  in  fecret  to  God,  confefling  their 
ins  to  him,  begging  pardon  and  mercy  for  what  is 
!  >aft,  and  his  holy  Spirit  to  affift,  ftrengthen,  and  di- 
ed them  for  the  time  to  come,  forming  fincere  re- 
|  blutions  to  amend  their  ways,  with  relation  to  every 
>articular  fin,  that  they  find  they  may  have  fallen  in- 
o.  If  the  clergy  will  faithfully  do  their  duty  in  this 
'  nethod,  and  join  to  it  earneft  prayers  for  their  peo- 
ple, they  may  hope  through  the  bleffing  of  God  to 
jiicceed  better  in  their  labours.  The  people  ought 
0  be  often  put  in  mind  of  the  true  end  of  the  reft 
>n  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  chiefly  to  give  them 
ime  and  opportunity,  for  meditations  and  reflec- 
ions  on  themfelves,  on  what  they  have  laid  or  done, 
ind  on  what  has  befallen  them  the  former  week; 
!  md  to  confider  what  may  be  before  them,  in  the 
week  they  are  entring  on.  Minifters  ought  to  vifit 
:heir  people,  not  only  when  they  are  lick  unto  death, 
l^iit  when  they  are  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  or 
when  they  are  under  affliction  :  Thefe  are  the 
times,  in  which  their  fpirits  are  tender,  and  they 
will  beft  bear  with  a  due  freedom,  which  ought  to 
;be  managed,  in  the  difcreeteft  and  mod  affectionate 
manner :  And  a  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  a  re- 
specter of  perfons,  and  neglect  the  meaneft  of  his 

cure: 
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cure :  They  have  as  immortal  fouls  as  the  greateft, 
and  for  which  Chrift  has  paid  the  fame  ranfom. 
Of  the  From  the  commonalty  I  turn  to  the  gentry  r 

Gentry.    They  are  for  the  moil  part  the  worft  inftrudted,  and 
the  leaft  knowing  of  any  of  their  rank,  I  ever  went 
amongft.     The  Scotch,  though  lefs  able  to  bear 
the  expence  of  a  learned  education,   are  much  more 
knowing  :  The  reafon  of  which  is  this  -,  the  Scotch, 
even-  of  indifferent  fortunes,    fend  private  tutors 
with  their  children,  both  to  fchools  and  colleges  ; 
thefe  look   after  the  young  gentlemen,   mornings 
and  evenings,   and  read  over  with  them  what  they 
have  learned,  and  fo  make  them  perfecler  in  it : 
They  generally  go  abroad  a  year  or  two,  and  fee 
the  world  ;  this  obliges  them  to  behave  themfelves 
well.     Whereas  a  gentleman  here  is  often  both  ill 
taught  and  ill  bred  :  This  makes  him  haughty  and 
infolent.     The  gentry  are  not  early  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  religion  :   So  that,  after  they  have 
forgot  their  catechifm,    they  acquire  no  more  new 
knowledge,  but  what  they  learn  in  plays  and  ro- 
mances :     They  grow  foon  to  find   it  a  modifh 
thing,  that  looks  like  wit  and  fpirit,   to  laugh  at 
religion  and  virtue  ;   and  fo  become  crude  and  un- 
polilhed  infidels.      If  they  have  taken  a   wrong 
tincture  at  the  univerfity,  that,  too  often  difpofes 
them  to  hate  and  defpife  all  thofe,   who  feparate 
from  the  Church,  though  they  can  give  no  better 
reafon  than  the  Papifts  have  for  hating  hereticks, 
becaufe  they  forfake  the  Church  :    In  thofe  feats  of 
education,  inftead  of  being  formed  to  love  their 
country  and  conftitution,   the  laws  and  liberties  of 
it,   they  are  rather  difpofed  to  love  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, and  to  become  flaves  to  abfolute   mo- 
narchy :     A  change  of  intereft,   provocation,  or 
fome  other  confideration  may  fet  them  right  again 
as  to   the  publick  j    but    they    have   no   inward 
principle  of  love  to  their  country,   and  of  pub- 
lick  liberty :    So  that  they  are  eafily  brought  to 

like 
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like  llavery,  if  they  may  be  the  tools  for  manag- 
ing it. 

This  is  a  difmal  reprefentation  of  things  ;  I  have  The  daa- 
feen  the  nation  thrice  on  me  brink  of   ruin,    by  p^0* 
men  thus  tainted.     After  the  refloration,  all  were  p^f^ 
running  faft  into  llavery  •,  had  King  Charles  the  liberty- 
Second  been  attentive  to  thofe  bad  defigns  (which 
he  purfued  afterwards  with  more  caution)  upon  his 
firft  return,  llavery  and  abfolute  power  might  then 
have  been  fettled  into  a  law,  with  a  revenue  able 
to  maintain  it :    He  plaid  away  that  game  without 
thought,  and  he  had  then  honeft  Minifters,  who 
would  not  ferve  him   in  it  •,  after  all  that  he  did, 
during  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  it  was  fcarce  credible 
that  the  fame  temper  mould  have  returned  in  his 
time  \  yet  he  recovered  it  in  the  laft  four  years  of 
his  reign  ;  and  the  gentry  of  England  were  as  ac- 
tive and  zealous,  to  throw  up  all  their  liberties,  as 
their  anceftors  ever   had  been  to   preferve  them. 
This  continued  above  half  a  year  in  his  brother's 
reign  •,  and  he  depended  fo  much  upon  it,  that  he 
thought  it  could  never  go  out  of  his  hands  :   But 
he,  or  rather  his  priefts  had  the  fkill  and  dexterity 
to  play  this  game  likewife  away,    and  lofe  it  a 
fecond  time ;  fo  that,  at  the  revolution,  all  feemed 
to   come  again  into  their  wits.      But  men,   who 
have  no  principles,   cannot  be  Heady  ;    now  the 
greater  part  of  the  capital  gentry  feem  to  return 
ao-ain  to  a  love  of  tyranny,  provided  they  may  be 
the  under-tyrants  themfelves  ;  and  they  feem  to  be 
even  uneafy  v/ith  a  Court,  when  it  will  not  be  as 
much  a  Court  as  they  would  have  it.     This  is  a 
folly  of  fo  lingular  a  nature,  that  really  it  wants  a 
name  •,  it  is  natural  for  poor  men,  who  have  little 
to  lofe,  and  much  to  hope  for,  to  become  the  in- 
ftruments  of  fiavery  -,  but  it  is  an  extravagance, 
peculiar  to  our  age,  to  fee   rich  men  grow  as  it 
were  in  love   with  llavery  and  arbitrary   power. 
The  root  of  all  this  is,  that  our  gentry  are  not  be- 
times poiTeilcd  with  a  true  meafure  of  folid  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  and  found  religion,  with  a  love  to  their 
country,  a  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  a  zeal  for  li- 
berty. Plutarch's  lives,  with  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man hiilory,  ought  to  be  early  put  in  their  hands  5 
they  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  hiftory, 
more  particularly  that  of  our  own  nation  ;  which 
they  mould  not  read  in  abridgments,  but  in  the 
fulleft  and  molt  copious  collectors  of  it,  that  they 
may  fee  to  the  bottom,  what  is  our  conftitution, 
and  what  are  our  laws,  what  are  the  methods  bad 
Princes  have  taken  to  enflave  us,  and  by  what  con- 
duel:  we  have  been  preferved  :  Gentlemen  ought  to 
obferve  thefe  things,  and  to  entertain  one  another 
often  upon  thefe  fubjecis,  to  raife  in  themfelves, 
and  to  fpread  around  them  to  all  others,  a  noble 
ardor  for  law  and  liberty.  They  ought  to  under- 
stand Popery  well,  to  view  it  in  its  politicks,  as 
well  as  in  its  religious  corruptions,  that  they  may 
obferve  and  guard  againft  their  fecreteft  practices ; 
particularly  that  main  one,  that  prevails  fo  fatally 
among  us,  of  making  us  defpife  the  foreign 
churches,  and  hate  the  DifTenters  at  home.  The 
whole  body  of  Proteftants,  if  united,  might  be  an 
equal  match  to  the  church  of  Rome  :  It  is  much 
fuperior  to  them  in  wealth  and  in  force,  if  it  were  ' 
animated  with  the  zeal,  which  the  monaftick  or- 
ders, but  chiefly  the  Jefuits,  fpread  through  their 
whole  communion  :  Whereas  the  reformed  are  cold 
and  unconcerned,  as  well  as  disjointed  in  matters 
that  relate  to  religion.  The  chief  maxim  by 
which  men,  who  have  a  true  zeal  for  their  religion 
and  their  country,  ought  to  govern  themfelves,  is, 
to  live  within  the  extent  of  their  eftates,  to  be 
above  luxury  and  vanity,  and  all  expences  that 
,  walte  their  fortunes  :  Luxury  muft  drive  them  to 
court  favour,  to  depend  on  Minifters,  and  to  af- 
pire  after  places  and  penfions  j  and  as  the  feeking 
after  thefe  does  often  compleat  the  ruin  of  broken 
families,  fo  in  many  they  prove  only  a  reprieve, 
and  not  a  recovery  ;  whereas  he,  who  is  contented 
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with  his  fortune,  and  mcafures  his  way  of  living 
by  it,  has  another  root  within  him  ;   out  of  which 
every  noble  and  generous  thought  will  naturally 
fpring.     Publick  liberty  has  no  fure  foundation 
but    in    virtue,    in   parfimony  and    moderation : 
Where  thefe  fail,  liberty  may  be  preferved  by  ac- 
cidents and  circumftances  of  affairs,  but  it  has  no 
bottom  to  reft  fecurely  on.     A  knowing  and  vir- 
tuous gentleman,  who  underflands  his  religion  and 
loves  it,    who  practifes  the  true  rules  of  virtue, 
without  affectation  and  morofenefs,  who  knows  e- 
nough  of  law,  to  keep  his  neighbours  in  order, 
and    to   give  them    good    advice ;    who    keeps 
meetings  for  his  county,   and  reftrains  vice  and 
diforder  at  them  •,  who  lives  hofpitably,  frugally 
and  charitably  ;  who  refpects  and  encourages  good 
clergymen,  and  worfhips  God,  both  in  his  family 
and  at  church ;    who  educates  his  children  well, 
who  treats   his  fervants  gently,    and  deals  equi- 
tably with  his  tenants  and  all  others,  with  whom 
he  has  any  concerns ;  fuch  a  man  ihines,  and  is  a 
publick  blefiing  to  all  that  fee  him,  or  come  near 
him.      Some  fuch  inftances   are  yet   left  among 
us  ;    but  alas !  there  are  not  many  of  them.     Can 
there  be  any  thing  more  barbarous,    or   rather 
treacherous,  than  for  gentlemen  to  think  it  is  one 
of  the   honours  of  their  houfes,    that  none  rhuft 
go  out  of  them  fober  •,  it  is  but  a  little  more  in- 
famous to  poifon  them  i    and  yet  this  pafles  as  a 
character  of  a  noble  houfe-keeper,  who  entertains 
his  friends  kindly.     Idlenefs  and  ignorance  are  the 
ruin  of  the  greateft  part,  who,  if  they  are  not  fit 
for  better  things,  fhould  defcend  to  any  thing,  ra- 
ther than  fuffer  themfelves  to  fink  into  (loth  •,   that 
will  carry  them  to  the  exceffes  of  hunting,  gam- 
ing, and  drinking,  which  may  ruin  both  foul,  bo- 
dy and  eftate.     If  a  man,  by  an  ill-managed  or 
a  neglected  education,    is  fo  turned,    that  every 
fort  of  fludy  or  reading  is  a  burden  i    then  he 
Vol.  IV.  F  f  ought 
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ought  to'  try  If  he  has  a  genius  to  any  mechanifrfl, 
that  may  be  an  entertainment  to  him  :  The  ma- 
naging a  garden  is  a  noble,  and  may  be  made 
a  ufeful  amuiem'ent  •,  the  taking  fome  part  of  his 
eftate  into  his  own  hands,  if  he  looks  carefully 
to  it,  will  both  employ  his  time  well,  and  may- 
turn  to  a  good  account  ;  in  a  word,  fome  em- 
ployments may  be  better  than  others ;  but  there  is 
no  employment  fo  bad,  as  the  having  none  at  all  ; 
the  mind  will  contract  a  ruft,  and  an  unfitnefs 
for  every  good  thing  •,  and  a  man  muft  either  fill 
up  his  time  with  good  or  at  leaft  innocent  bufi- 
nefs,  or  it  will  run  to  the  worft  fort  of  wafte,  to 
fin  and  vice. 
Errors  in  f  I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  error,  to  wafte 
education  voung  gentlemen's  years  fo  long,  in  learning  Latin, 
by  fo  tedious  a  grammar ;  I  know  thofe,  who  are 
bred  to  .  the  profeliions  in  literature,  muft  have  the 
Latin  correctly  ;  and  for  that,  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar are  neceffary  :  But  thefe  are  not  at  all  requi- 
site to  thofe,  who  need  only  fo  much  Latin,  as 
thoroughly  to  underftand  and  delight  in  the  Ro- 
man authors  and  poets.  But  fuppofe  a  youth 
had,  either  for  want  of  memory  or  of  application, 
an  incurable  averfion  to  Latin,  his  education  is  not 
for  that  to  be  defpaired  of-,  there  is  much  noble 
knowledge  to  be  had  in  the  Hnglifh  and  French 
languages  ;  geography,  hiftory,  chiefly  that  of  our 
own  country,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
more  practical' parts  of  the  mathematicks  (if  he  has 
not  a  genius  for  the  demonflrative)  may  make  a 
gentleman  very  knowing,  though  he  has  not  -a 
word  of  Latin ;  there  is  a  finenefs  of  thought,  and 
anoblenefs  of  expreffion  indeed  in  the  Latin  au- 
thors, that  will  make  them  the  entertainment  of 
a  man's  whole  life,  if  he  once  understands  and 
reads  them  with  delight:  But  if  this  cannot  be  at- 
tained to,  I  would  not  have  it  reckoned,  that  the 
education  of  an  ill   Latin  fcholar  is  to  be -given 
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over.  A  competent  meafure  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  is  a  good  foundation,  for  diftinguifh- 
ing  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  his 
being  tor  Tome  time  in  the  inns  of  court  will  con- 
tribute much  to  this,  if  he  is  not  a  ffudious  ber- 
Ton  :  Thofe  who  think  they  are  there,  only 
to  pafs  away  fo  many  of  their  years,  commonly 
run  together,  and  live  both  idly  and  vicioufly. 
1  mould  imagine  it  a  much  better  way,  though  it 
is  not  much  pradtifed,  to  get  a  learned  young 
lawyer,  who  has  not  got  into  much  bufinefs,  to 
come  and  pafs  away  a  long  vacation  or  two 
with  a  gentleman,  to  carry  him  through  fuch  an 
introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  as  may  give 
him  a  full  view  of  it,  and  good  directions  how  to 
profecute  his  ftudy  in  it.  A  competent  fkill  in 
this  makes  a  man  very  ufeful  in  his  country,  both 
in  conducting  his  own  affairs,  and.  in  giving  good 
advice  to  thofe  about  him  :  It  will  enable  him  to 
be  a  good  juftice  of  peace,  and  to  fettle  matters 
by  arbitration,  fo  as  to  prevent  law-fuits  ;  and, 
which  ought  to  be  the  top  of  an  Englifh  gen- 
tleman's ambition,  to  be  an  able  parliament  man  : 
to  which  no  gentleman  ought  to  pretend,  unlefs 
he  has  a  true  zeal  for  his  country,  with  an  in- 
flexible integrity  and  refolution  to  purfue  what 
appears  to  him  juft  and  right,  and  for  the  good 
•of  the  publick  :  The  Parliament  is  the  fountain 
of  law,  and  the  fence  of  liberty ;  and  no  fort  of 
inftruction  is  fo  neceffary  for  a  gentleman,  as  that 
which  may  qualify  him  to  appear  there  with  figure 
and  reputation. 

Gentlemen  in  their  marriages  ought  to  confi-  And  in 
der  a  great  many  things  more  than  fortune,  though,  marriages 
generally  fpeaking,  that  is  the  only  thing  fought 
for  :  A  good  understanding,  good  principles,  and 
a  good  temper,  with  a  liberal  education,  and 
acceptable  perfon,  are  the  firft  things  to  be  con- 
fidcred :    And  certainly   fortune   ought   to   come 
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after  all  thefe.  Thofe  bargains  now  in  fafhion 
make  often  unhallowed  marriages,  in  which  (be- 
fides  the  greater  evils)  more  fortune  is  often 
wafted,  than  is  brought,  with  a  vain,  a  foolifh, 
an  indifcreet  and  a  hated  wife.  The  firft  thought 
in  choofing  a  wife  ought  to  be,  to  find  a  help 
meet  for  the  man  :  In  a  married  ftate  the  mutual 
ftudy  of  both  ought  to  be  to  help  and  pleafe  one 
another :  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  domeftick 
happinefs  •,  as  to  flay  at  home  and  to  love  home, 
is  the  greateft  help  to  induftry,  order  and  the 
good  government  of  a  family.  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  on  this  article,  becaufe  on  the  forming  the 
gentry  well,  the  good  government  of  the  nation, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament  does  fo  much 
depend. 
Of  trade  ^s  for  tne  men  0f  trade  and  bufinefs,  they  are, 
duft1""  generally  fpeaking,  the  beft  body  in  the  nation, 
generous,  fober,  and  charitable  :  So  that,  while 
the  people  in  the  country  are  fo  immerfed  in 
their  affairs,  that  the  fenfe  of  religion  cannot  reach 
them,  there  is  a  better  fpirit  ftirring  in  our  ci- 
ties ;  more  knowledge,  more  zeal,  and  more  cha- 
rity, with  a  great  deal  more  of  devotion.  There 
may  be  too  much  of  vanity,  .with  too  pompous 
an  exterior,  mixed  with  thefe  in  the  capital  city  •, 
but  upon  the  whole,  they  are  the  beft  we  have : 
Want  of  exercife  is  a  great  prejudice  to  their  health, 
and  a  corrupter  of  their  minds,  by  raifing  va- 
pours and  melancholy,  that  fills  many  with  dark 
thoughts,  rendring  religion,  which  affords  the 
tmeft  joy,  a  burden  to  them,  and  making  them 
even  a  burden  to  themfelves ;  this  furnifhes  pre- 
judices againft  religion  to  thofe,  who  are  but  too 
much  difpofed  to  leek  for  them.  The  too  con- 
ftant  intercourfe  of  vifits  in  town  is  a  vaft  con- 
sumption of  time,  and  gives  much  occafion  to 
talk,  which  is  at  beft  idle,  if  not  worfe:    This 
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certainly  wants   regulation,   and  is  the  effect  of 
idlenefs  and  vanity. 

The  ftage  is  the  great  corrupter  of  the  town  ;  Of  the 
and  the  bad  people  of  the  town  have  been   the  ftage* 
chief  corrupters  of  the  ftage,  who  run  mod  after 
thofe  plays  that  defile  the  ftage  and  the  audience  : 
Poets  will  feek  to  pleafe,  as  actors  will  look   for 
fuch  pieces,  as  draw  the  moft  fpectators  :  They 
pretend  their  defign  is  to  difcourage  vice  \    but 
they  do  really  recommend  it,  in  the  moft  effec- 
tual   manner.     It  is   a  fhame  to  our  nation  and 
religion,  to  fee  the  ftage  lb  reformed  in  France, 
and   fo  polluted  ftill  in   England.      Moliere   for 
comedy,  and  Racine  for  tragedy,  are  great  pat- 
terns ;    few  can,    and  as  few  will  ftudy   to  copy 
after  them.     But,  till  another  fcene  appears,  cer- 
tainly our  plays  are  the  greateft  debauchers  of  the 
nation.     Gaming  is  a  wafte  of  time,  that  rifes  out 
of  idlenefs,  and  is  kept  up  by  covetoufnefs  j  thofe 
who  can  think,    read,   or  write  to  any  purpofe, 
and  thofe  who  underftand  what  converfation  and 
friendfhip  are,  will  not  want  fuch  a  help  to  wear 
out  the  day  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  matter,  iloth 
and  ignorance,    bad   education  and  ill  company, 
are  the  chief  fources    of  all   our   vice   and  dis- 
orders. 

The  ill   methods   of  fchools  and  colleges  give  Of  edu- 
the  chief  rife  to  the  irregularities  of  the  gentry  ;  caJm8 ■  *** 
as  the  breeding  young  women  to  vanity,    dref-  ^* 

fing,  and  a  falfe  appearance  of  wit  and  behaviour, 
without  proper  work  or  a  due  meafure  of  know- 
ledge and  a  ferious  fenfe  of  religion,  is  the  fource 
of  the  corruption  of  that  fex  :  Something  like 
monafteries  without  vows  would  be  a  glorious  de- 
fign, and  might  be  fo  fet  on  foot,  as  to  be  the  ho- 
nour of  a  Queen  on  the  throne  ;  But  I  will  pur- 
fue  this  no  further. 

My  next  addrefs  is   to    the    nobility-,    moft   of  Of  the 
wi:a;  I   have   pro.pofed  to  our   gentry   does  in   a  n°bihty, 
F  i  3  more 
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more  eminent  manner  belong  to  them  -,  the  higher 
their  condition  is  railed  above  other  gentlemen, 
{o  much  the  more  eminent  ought  they  to  be  in 
knowledge  and  virtue;  the  fhare  they  have  in  ju- 
dicature in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  fhould  oblige 
-them  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  rules  and 
principles  of  law  •,  though  an  unbiaffed  integrity, 
neither  moved  by  friendfhip  nor  party,  with  a 
true  underftanding,  will  for  the  moft  part  di- 
rect them  in  their  judgment,  fin ce  few  cafes  oc- 
cur, where  the  point  of  law  is  dark  or  doubt- 
ful. 
Of  their  Every  perfon  of  a  high  rank,  whofe  eftate  can 
education,  bear  it,  ought  to  have  two  perfons  to  manage 
his  education ;  the  one  a  governor  to  form  his 
mind,  to  give  him  true  notions,  to  reprefent  re- 
ligion and  virtue  in  a  proper  light  to  him,  to 
give  him  a  view  of  geography ,  not  barely  de- 
fcribing  the  maps,  but  adding  to  it  the  natural 
hiftory  of  every  country,  its  productions,  arts, 
and  trade,  with  the  religion  and  government  of 
the  country,  and  a  general  idea  oi  the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  various  revolutions,  that 
have  happened  in  it.  Such  a  view  will  open  a 
young  perfon's  mind  :  It  mud  be  often  gone  over, 
to  fix  it  well.  The  ancient  government  in  Greece, 
but  much  more  that  of  Rome,  muft  be  mi- 
nutely delivered,  that  the  difference,  between  a 
juft  and  a  vicious  government,  may  be  well  ap- 
prehended. The  fail  of  the  Roman  greatnefs, 
under  the  Emperors,  by  reafon  of  the  abfolute 
power,  that  let  vice  in  upon  them,  which  cor- 
rupted not  only  their  courts,  but  their  armies, 
ought  to  be  fully  opened  :  Then  the  Gothick  go- 
vernment, and  the  feudal  law  mould  be  clearly 
explained,  to  open  the  original  of  our  own  con- 
stitution. In  all  this,  the  chief  care  of  a  wife  and 
good  former  of  youth  ought  to  be,  to  poffefs  a 
young  mind  with  noble  principles  or  jufcice,  li- 
berty 
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berty  and  virtue,  as  the  true  bafis  of  government ; 
and  with  an  averfion  to  violence  and  arbitrary 
power,  fervile  flattery,  Faction  and  luxury,  from 
which  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  all  govern- 
ments have  arifen. 

To  this  governor  (qualified  for  all  this,  to  be 
fought  out  and  hired  at  any  rate)  I  Avould  join^a 
mailer  for  languages  and  other  things,  in  which 
this  young  Lord  is  to  be  inflructed  ;  who  ought 
to  be  put  under  the  direction  and  eye  of  the  go- 
vernor, that  his  time  may:  not  be  loft  in  trifles ; 
that  nothing  of  pedantry  or  of  affectation  may  be 
infufed  into  a  young  mind,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  great  things.  A  fimplicity  of  flyle, 
with  a  true  and,  grave  pronunciation,  ought  to  be 
well  looked  to  ;  and  this  young  nobleman  ought 
to  be  accuflomed,  as  he  grows  up,  to  fpeak  his 
thoughts,  on  the  fudden,  with  a  due  force  and  weight 
both  of  words  and  voice.  I  have  often  wondered  to 
fee  parents,  who  are  to  leave  vail  eftates,  •  and  who 
flick  at  no  expence  in  other  things,  yet.  be  fo 
frugal  and  narrow  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  owe  to  their  country  a  greater  care. 
in  preparing  the  eldeft,  to  make  that  figure  in  it, 
to  which  he  is  born:  And  they  owe  to  their 
younger  children,  who  are  not  to  be  fo  plentifully 
provided,  fuch  a  liberal  education,  as  may  fit 
them  to  anfwer  the  dignity  of  their  birth,  and 
prepare  them  for  employments,  by  which  they 
may  in  time  give  a  further  ftrength  and  addition 
to  their  family.  I  have  been  amazed  to  fee,  how  pro- 
fufe  fome  are,  in  procuring  good  dancing,  fen- 
cing, and  riding- mailers  for  their  children,  and 
letting  them  out  in  fine  clothes  ;  and  how  fparing 
they  are  in  that,  which  is  the  chief  and  mod 
important  thing,  and  which  in  time  may  be- 
come the  mod  ufeful,  both  to  themfelves  and  to 
their  country.  I  look  on  the  education  of  the 
you tli,  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be  pro- 
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pofed,  For  bettering  the  next  age:  It  ought  to 
fee  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  all   governments, 
though  there  is  nothing  more  univerfally  neglected. 
How  do  fome  of  our  Peers  mine,  meerly  by  their 
virtue  and  knowledge ;  and  what  a  contemptible 
figure  do  others  make,  with   all  their  high  titles 
and  great  eftates  ? 
Of  their        Noblemen   begin  to  neglect  the  having  chap- 
chaplains,  lains  in  their  houfes,  and  I  do  not  much  wonder 
at  it,  when  I  reflect  on  the  behaviour  of  too  many 
of  thefe  j  light  and  idle,  vain   and  infolent,  im- 
pertinent and  pedantick ;    by  this  want  however, 
the  worfhip  of  God,  and   the  inftruction  of  fer- 
vants  is  quite  neglected :    But,    if  a  little  more 
care  were  taken  to  choofe  well,  a  Lord  might 
make  a  good  ufe  of  a  chaplain,  not  only  for  thofe 
ends,  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  for  the  read- 
ing fuch  books,    as  the  Lord  defires  to  be  well 
informed   about,    but   has   not  leifure  to  perufe 
himfelf.      Thefe  he  may   read  by   his  chaplain, 
and  receive  an   account  of  them  from  him,  and 
fee  what   are   the  principal   things  to   be  learnt 
from  them,  for  which  he  may  find  leifure,   though 
not  for  the  whole  book :  By  this  means  he  may 
keep  his   chaplain   well  imployed,    and   may  en- 
creafe  his  own  flock  of  knowledge,  and  be  well 
furnifhed  with  relation  to  all  new  books  and  new 
queflions,  that  are  darted.     The  family  of  a  noble- 
man,   well  chofen  and  well  ordered,  might  look 
like   a  little  court  in  his  country :  For  though  it 
is  a  happinefs  to  the  nation,  that  the  great  number 
of  idle  and   ufelefs   retainers ,     that   were  about 
noblemen  anciently,    is  much  reduced;    yet   flill 
they  mull  entertain  many  fervants,   to  be  either 
nufances  where  they  live,  or   to  fet   a  pattern  to 
others.     The  greater  men  are,   they  ought  to  be 
the  more  modeft   and   affable,  and   more  eafy  of 
accefs,  that  fo  they  may,  by  the  beft  fort  of  po- 
pularity ,     render  themfelves  acceptable   to   their 
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country  j   they  ought  mora,  particularly,   to  pro- 
tect the  oppreffed,    to  mortify  infolence  and  in- 
juftice,  and  to  enter  into  the  true  grievances  of  their 
country  j  that  they  may  reprefenr  thefe,   where  it 
may  be  proper  •,  and  mew  at  leaft  a  tender  care  of 
thofe,    who  ought  to  be  protected  by  them,    if 
they  cannot  effectually  procure  a  redrefs   of  their 
grievances.     A  continued  purfuit  of  fuch  methods, 
with  an  exemplary  deportment,  would  foon  reftore 
the  nobility  to  their   ancient  luftre,    from  which 
they  feem  very  fenfible  how  much  they  are  fallen, 
though  they  do   not  take  the  proper  methods, to 
recover  it.     Have  we  not  feen  in  our  time  four 
or  five  Lords,   by  their  knowledge,    good  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  raife  the  Houfe  of  Peers  to 
a  pitch  of  reputation  and  credit,  that  feemed  once 
beyond  the    expectation  or  belief  of  thofe,    who 
now  fee  it  ?  A  progrefs  in  this  method  will   give 
them  fuch    authority   in  the  nation  ,     that  they 
will  be  able,    not  only  to  fupport  their  own  dig- 
nity,   but  even  to   fupport  the   throne  and    the 
church.     If  fo  fmall  a  number  has  raifed  peerage 
to  fuch  a  regard ,    that  the  people,    contrary  to 
all  former  precedents,  have  confidered  them  more 
than  their  own  reprefentatives ;    what  might  not 
be  expected  from  a  greater  number  purfuing  the 
fame  methods  ?   Thefe  would  become  again  that, 
which  their  title  imports,  the  Peers  of  the  Crown 
as  well  as   of  the  kingdom,  of  which  that  noble 
right  of  putting  on  their  coronets,  at  the   coro- 
nation, is  a  clear  proof.  Great  titles,  feparated  from 
the  great  eftates  and   the   intereft  their  anceftors 
had  in  their  countries,  muft  fink,  if  not  fupport- 
ed  with  fomewhat  of  more  value,  great  merit  and 
a  fublime  virtue. 

After  I  have  offered  what  I  think  of  the  great-  Concern- 
eft  importance  to  the  feveral  ranks  of  men  in  the1"St^etw® 
nation,  I  go  next  to  confider  that   auguft  body,  parijame°nt 
in  which  they  are  all  united ;  I  mean  the  Parlia- 
ment. 
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tnent. ,  As  long,  as  elections  are  fet  to  fale,  To  long 
we  are  under  a  difeafe  in  our  vitals,  that  if  it  be 
not  remedied  in  time,  mud  ruin  us  at  laft,  and 
end  in  a  change  of  government  j  and  what  that 
may  be,  God  only  knows. 
Of  Elec-  All  laws  that  can  be  made,  will  prove  inefFec- 
tions.  tuat  to  cure  fo  great  an  evil,  till  there  comes  to 
be  a  change  and  reformation  of  morals  in  the  na- 
tion v  we  fee  former  laws  are  evaded,  and  fb  will 
all  the  laws  that  can  be  made,  till  the  can- 
didates and  electors  both  become  men  of  an- 
other temper  and  other  principles,  than  appear 
now  among  them  :  The  expence  of  elections  ruins 
families  -,  and  thefe  families  will  come  in  time  to 
expect  a  full  reparation  from  the  Crown ;  or  they 
will  take  their  revenges  on  it,  if  that  hope  fails 
them  :  The  commons  will  grow  infolent  upon 
it,  and  look  on  the  gentry  as  in  their  dependence ; 
during  the  war,  and  while  the  heat  of  parties  fer- 
ments fo  much,  it  is  not  eafy  tp  find  a  proper  remedy 
for  this.  When  the  war  is  over,  one  expedient  in 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  is  to  declare  that  elections 
to  Parliament  fhall  be  annual :  But  if  the  fame 
.  heat  and  rivalry  of  parties  fhould  Hill  continue, 
!  that  would  ruin  families  but  fo  much  the  fooner. 
The  moft  promifing  expedient,  next  to  a  ge- 
neral reformation,  which  may  feem  too  remote 
and  too  hopelefs  a  profpect,  is  to  try  how  this 
great  divifion  of  the  nation  into  whig  and  tory 
may  be  leffened,  if  not  quite  removed :  Great 
.numbers  on  both  fides  are  drawn,  to  take  up 
many  groundlefs  jealoufies  one  of  another,  with 
which  men  of  honeft  minds  are  poflefled. 
Of  the  There  are  many  of  the  tories,  that  without  doubt 

partes  of  j00k  towards  St.  Germains  and  France  ;  but  this  is 
tory8  an     not  true  °^  l^e  ku^  of  their  party.  Many  infidels,  who 
jhate  all  religion  and  all  churches  alike  (being  only 
againft  the  Church  of  England  becaufe  it  is  in  pof- 
feilion)  do  join  wi*h  thewhigs  and  the  dilfenters,  and 

appear 
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appear  for  them  ;  from  thence  the  ill- difpofed  cones 
poflefs  many  of  thofe,  who  are  better  minded,  with 
an  opinion,   that  the  whigs  favour  the  dhTenters, 
only  to  ruin  and  deflroy  religion  :  And  great  mul- 
titudes of  unthinking  and  ignorant  men  are  drawn 
into  this  fnare.     The  principles  of  the  whigs  lead 
them  to  be  for  the  revolution,  and  for  every  thing 
that  has  been  done  to  fupport  and  eftablifh  that; 
and  therefore  thofe  who,  in  their  hearts,   hate  the 
revolution,   fortify  and  promote  their  defigns,  by 
keeping  up  a  jealoufy  of  all  that  body,  which  alone 
can  and  muft  fupport  it.     The  whigs  are  indeed  fa- 
voured by  the  diffenters,  becaufe  they  fee  their  prin- 
ciples are  for  toleration,  in  which,  it  is  vifible,  that 
the   diffenters     acquiefce,    without   purfuing    any 
defign,    contrary  to  the  eftablimed   church,    into 
which  the  far  greater  number  of  them  might   be 
brought,    if  but  a  very  few  conceflions  were  made 
them.     On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs,  feeing  the 
leaders  of  the  tories  drive  on  ill  defigns  ib  vifibly, 
(endeavouring  to  weaken  the  government,  to  dis- 
joint the  alliance,  and  to  put  an  untimely  end  to  the 
war,  thereby  ferving  the  interefts  of  France  and  of  the 
Pretender)  and  that  they  are  followed  in  this  by  the 
body  of  the  tories,  who  promote  their  elections,  and 
adhere  to  them  in  all  divifions  in  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  and  are  united  in  one  party  with  them, 
from   thence  conclude,    that  they  are  all  equally 
concerned,    and  alike  guilty :    And  thus  they  are 
jealous  of  them  all.     This  averfion  is  daily  grow- 
ing, and  will  certainly  continue  as  long  as  the  war 
lafts  -,    when  that  is  ended,  it  may  poflibly  abate : 
but  fo  great  a  difeafe  will  not  be  cured,   'till  a 
Prince  of  fpirit  and  authority,  managed  with  tem- 
per and  difcretion,    undertakes  the  cure.     We  fee 
oaths   and  fubfcriptions   make  no  difcrimination, 
fince  the  abjuration,    though  penned  as  fully  as 
words  can  go,  has  been  taken  by  fome,  who  feem 
refolved  to  fwallow  down  every  thing  in  order  to 

the 
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ttie  throwing  up  all  at  once,  if  they  fhould  come  to 
have  a  clear  majority  in  Parliament,  and  durft  lay 
afide  the  mafk. 

In  the  Parliament  of  170 1,  called  the  impeach- 
ing Parliament,  and  in  the  firft  Parliament  called 
by  the  Queen,  there  was  a  majority  of  tories  •,  yet 
it  appeared,  the  men  of  ill  defigns  durft  not  ven- 
ture to  difcover  themfelves  to  their  party  and  to  the 
nation ;  fo  they  proceeded  with  caution.  They 
defigned  in  1701  to  have  had  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
acknowledged,  in  order  to  have  difgraced  the  late 
King,  and  his  faithfulleft  Minifters ;  that  fo  the 
Princes  abroad,  who  could  do  nothing  without 
afliftance  from  England,  defpairing  of  that,  might 
be  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  offers  France  made  them. 
In  the  firft  year  of  the  Queen's  reign,  they  durft 
make  no  vifible  fteps  that  way  neither ;  but  they 
tried  to  raife  the  heat  againft  the  dilTenters,  to 
make  a  breach  on  the  toleration,  and  to  give  that 
body  of  men  fuch  a  jealoufy  of  the  government,  as 
ihould  quite  difhearten  them,  who  were  always 
the  readied  to  lend  money  to  the  publick,  with- 
out which  the  war  could  not  be  carried  on  vigo- 
rously. By  this  it  may  appear,  that  many  of  the 
tories  have  not  thofe  views  and  defigns,  that  per- 
haps fome  of  their  leaders  may  be  juftly  charged 
with.  Now  a  wife  and  an  active  Prince  may  find 
methods,  to  undeceive  thofe  who  are  thus  fatally 
impofed  on,  and  led  blindfold  into  the  ferving  the 
ill  defigns  of  others ;  efpecially,  if  he  will  pro- 
pofe  it,  as  a  fure  way  to  his  favour,  for  all  whom 
he  employs,  to  procure  a  better  underftanding  and 
frequent  meetings,  among  the  men  of  good  lives 
and  foft  tempers  in  both  parties,  who  by  a  mu- 
tual converfation  will  fo  open  themfelves  to  one 
another,  that  jealoufies  may  by  this  means  be  eaf- 
ly  removed.  I  can  carry  this  no  further  at  pr<  - 
fent;  men  of  good  intentions  will  e.afily  fine]  out 
proper  methods  to  bring  about  this  worthy  d&f*g'n 

of 
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of  healing  a  breach,  that  has  rent  the  nation  From 
top  to  bottom.  The  parties  are  now  fo  ftated 
and  kept  up,  not  only  by  the  elections  of  Parlia- 
ment-men that  return  every  third  year,  but  even 
by  the  yearly  elections  of  Mayors  and  corporation- 
men,  that  they  know  their  ftrength ;  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  nation,  the  two  parties  ftand,  as  it 
were,  lifted  againft  one  another.  This  may  come, 
in  fome  critical  time  or  other,  at  the  death  of  a 
Prince,  or  on  an  invafion,  to  have  terrible  effects ; 
as  at  prefent  it  creates,  among  the  beft  of  each 
fide,  a  coldnefs  and  a  jealoufy,  and  a  great  deal  of 
hatred  and  virulence  among  the  much  greater  part. 

There  are  two  things  of  a  very  publick  nature,  The  cor- 
that  deferve  the  care  of  a  Parliament :  The  one  reftion  of 
muft  begin  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  other  our  laws' 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  law  of  England 
is  the  greateft  grievance  of  the  nation,  very  ex- 
penfive  and  dilatory :  There  is  no  end  of  fuits,  ef- 
pecially  when  they  are  brought  into  Chancery.  It 
is  a  matter  of  deep  ftudy,  to  be  exact  in  the  law ; 
great  advantages  are  taken,  upon  inconfiderable 
errors;  and  there  are  loud  complaints  of  that, 
which  feems  to  be  the  chief  fecurity  of  property, 
I  mean  juries,  which  are  faid  to  be  much  practifed 
upon.  If  a  happy  peace  gives  us  quiet,  to  look 
to  our  own  affairs,  there  cannot  be  a  worthier 
defign  undertaken,  than  to  reduce  the  law  into 
method,  to  digeft  it  into  a  body,  and  to  regulate 
the  Chancery,  fo  as  to  cut  off  the  tedioufnefs  of 
fuits,  and,  in  a  word,  to  compile  one  entire  fyf- 
tem  of  our  laws.  The  work  cannot  be  under- 
taken, much  lefs  finifhed,  but  by  fo  great  an  au- 
thority, as  at  lead  an  addrefs  from  the  Houfe 
ot  Lords  to  the  Queen.  Nothing,  after  the 
war  is  happily  ended,  can  raife  the  glory  of  her 
reign  more,  than  to  fee  fo  noble  a  defign  fet  on 
foot  in  her  time :  This  would  make  her  name  fa- 
cred  to  pofterity,  which  would  fenfibly  feel  all  the 
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taxes,  they  have  raifed,  fully  repaid  them,   if  tKc 
law  were  made  fhorter,  clearer,  more  certain,  and 
of  lefs  expence. 
Provisions      The  other  matter,  that  mufl  take  it's  rife  in  the 
for  the      Houfe  of  Commons,  is  about  the  poor,  and  mould 
poor*         be  much  laid  to  heart.     It  may  be  thought  a  ftrange 
motion  from  a  Bifhop,    to  wifh  that  the  act,  for 
charging  every  parifh  to  maintain  their  own  poor, 
were  well  reviewed,  if  not  quite  taken  away  ;  this 
feems  to  encourage  idle  and  lazy  people  in  their 
floth,  when  they  know  they  mull  be  maintained : 
I  know  no  other  place  in  the  world,  where  fuch  a 
law  was  ever  made.     Scotland  is  much  the  pooreft 
part  of  the  ifland  •,    yet  the  poor  there  are  main- 
tained by  the  voluntary  charities  of  the  people; 
Holland   is  the  perfe&efl    pattern,    for    putting 
charity  in  a  good  method  ;  the  poor  work  as  much 
as  they   can ;    they  are  humble  and  induflrious ; 
they  never  afk  any  charity  ;  and  yet  they  are  well 
relieved.     When  the  poor  fee,    that  their  fupply 
mull  in  a  great  meafure  depend  on  their  behaviour 
and  on  their  induflry,  as  far  as  it  can  go,  it  will 
both  make  them  better  in  themfelves,  and  move 
others  to  fupply  them  more  liberally;  and  when 
mens  offerings  are  free  (and  yet  are   called  for, 
every  time  they  go  to  church  or  to  Sacrament) 
this  will  oblige  thofe,  who  diflribute  them,  to  be 
exact  and  impartial  in  it;   fince  their  ill  conduct 
might  make  the  givers  trufl  them  wifh  their  cha- 
rity no  more,   but  diflribute  it  themfelves.     If  a. 
fpirit  of  true  piety   and  charity  mould  ever  pre- 
vail in  this  nation,    thofe,  whole  condition  raifes 
them  above  the  drudgery  of  fervile  labour,  might 
employ  fome  years  of  their  life  in  this  labour  of 
love,  and  relieve  one  another  in  their  turn,  and  fo 
diflribute  among  them  this  noble  part  of  Govern- 
ment.    All  this  mufl  begin  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  the 
wife  and  worthy  members  of  that  body,  to  turn 

their 
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their  thoughts  to  this,  as  foon  as  by  a  happy 
peace  we  are  delivered  from  the;  cares  of  the  war, 
and  are  at  leifure  to  think  of  our  own  affairs  at 
home. 

One  thing  more  I  prefume  to  fuggefl,  which  is,  Of  fhortefr 
that  we  may  have  fewer  and  fhorter  feffions  of  Par-  fe&ons  of 
liament;    the  Haying  long   in  town   both  waftes  ^^' 
eftates,     and    corrupts  the   morals  of   members ; 
their  beginning  fo  late  in  the  day  to  enter  upoh 
bufinefs  is  one  great  occafion  of  long  feffions  ;  they 
are  feldom  met,    'till  about  twelve  a- clock  j    and 
except  on  a  day,  in  which  fome  great  points  are  to 
be  difcuffed,   upon  which  the  parties  divide,  they 
grow  difpofed  to  rife  after  two  or  three  hours  fit- 
ting.    The  authority  of  the  Prince  muft  be  inter- 
pofed  to  make  them  return  to  the  old  hours  of 
eight  and  nine ;  and  if,  from  that  time,  they  fate 
till  two,  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  might  be  difpatch- 
ed  in  a  Ihort  feffion.     It  is  alio  to  be  hoped  that,, 
when  the  war  is  ended,  Parliaments  will  not  give 
the  neceffary  fupplies  from  year  to  year,  as  in  the 
time  of  war,   but  will  fettle  methods  for  paying 
the  publick  debt,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  go-r 
vernment,    for  two,    if  not  for  three  years.     The 
ill  effects  of  an  annual  meeting  of  Parliament  are 
fo  vifible  and  fo  great,  that  I  hope  nothing  but  in- 
vincible neceffity  will  ever  keep  us  under  the  con- 
tinuance of  fo  great  an  inconvenience.     I  {peak  of 
this  with  the  more  concern,  becaufe  this  is  not  only 
a  great  charge  on  Bifhops,    heavy  on  the  richer,* 
and  intollerable  to  the  poorer  Bifhopricks ;    but 
chiefly,  becaufe  it  calls  them  away  from  their  dio- 
ceffes,  and  from  minding  their  proper  work,  and 
fills  their  heads  too  much  with  fecular  thoughts, 
and  obliges  them  to  mix  too  much  with  fecular 
company,   from  which  the  more  abftracted  they 
are,   as   their  minds  will  be  purer  and  freer,    fo 
they  will  be  able  to  follow  their  own  bufinefs  with 
lefs  diffraction,  in  a  more  conftant  attendance  on 
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the  Miniftry  of  the  word  and  prayer,  to  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  Apoftles,  they  ought  to  give  them- 
felves  continually. 

I  have  now  gone  over  what  feemed  to  me  moft 
practicable,  as  well  as  moft  important,  for  all 
ranks  of  men  feverally  in  the  nation,  as  well  as 
for  that  great  union  of  them  all,  in  the  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  whole  in  Parliament :  I  have  not  gone 
into  wild  notions  of  an  imaginary  reformation, 
more  to  be  wifhed  than  hoped  for;  but  have 
only  touched  on  fuch  ill  practices,  and  bad  difpo- 
fitions,  as  with  a  little  care  and  good  government 
may  be  in  fome  meafure  redrefled  and  corrected. 
And  now,  having  by  all  thefe,  as  by  fo  many  fteps, 
rifen  up  to  the  throne,  I  will  end  this  addrefs  to  the 
nation,  with  an  humble  reprefentation  to  thofe, 
who  are  to  fit  on  it. 
An  addrefs  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  much 
to  our  free  converfation,  with  five  of  our  fovereigns; 
King  Charles  the  Second,  King  James  the  Second* 
King  William  the  Third,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Anne.  King  Charles's  Behaviour  was  a 
thing  never  enough  to  be  commended ;  he  was 
a  perfectly  well-bred  man,  eafy  of  accefs,  free  in 
his  difcourfe,  and  fweet  in  his  whole  deportment ; 
this  was  managed  with  great  art,  and  it  covered 
bad  defigns ;  it  was  of  fuch  ufe  to  him,  that  it  may 
teach  all  fucceeding  Princes,  of  what  advantage 
an  eafinefs  of  accefs  and  an  obliging  behaviour 
may  be:  This  preferved  him;  it  often  difarmed 
thofe  refentments,  which  his  ill  conduct  in  every 
thing,  both  publick  and  private,  pofiefled  all 
thinking  people  with  very  early,  and  all  forts  of 
people  at  laft :  And  yet  none  could  go  to  him, 
but  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  foftned,  before 
they  left  him  :  It  looked  like  a  charm,  that  could 
hardly  be  refilled :  Yet  there  was  no  good-nature 
under  that,  nor  was  there  any  truth  in  him. 
King  James    had  great   application   to    bufinefs, 

though 
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though  without  a  right  u'nderftanding ;  that  ap- 
plication gave  him  a  reputation,  till  he  took  care 
to  throw  it  off:  If  he  had  not  come  after  King 
Charles,  he  would  have  paft  for  a  Prince  of  a 
fweet  temper,  and  eafy  of  accefs.  King  William 
was  the  reverfe  of  all  this  ;  he  was  fcarce  acceffible, 
and  was  always  cold  and  filent ;  he  minded  affairs 
abroad  fo  much,  and  was  fo  fet  on  the  war,  that 
he  fcarce  thought  of  his  government  at  home: 
This  raifed  a  general  difguft,  which  was  improved 
by  men  of  ill  defigns,  fo  that  it  perplexed  all  his 
affairs,  and  he  could  fcarce  fupport  himfelf  at  home, 
whilft  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  abroad.  Queen 
Mary  was  affable,  cheerful  and  lively,  fpoke  much, 
and  yet  under  great  referves,  minded  bufmefs, 
and  came  to  underhand  it  well;  fhe  kept  clofe 
to  rules,  chiefly  to  thofe  fet  her  by  the  King ; 
and  Ihe  charmed  all  that  came  near  her.  Queen 
Anne  is  eafy  of  accefs,  and  hears  every  thing 
very  gently  ;  but  opens  herfelf  to  fo  few,  and  is  fo 
cold  and  general  in  her  anfwers,  that  people  foon 
find  that  the  chief  application  is  to  be  made  to  her 
Minifters  and  favourites,  who  in  their  turns  have 
an  enitre  credit  and  full  power  with  her :  She  has 
laid  down  the  fplendor  of  a  court  too  much,  and 
eats  privately;  lb  that  except  on  Sundays,  and  a 
few  hours,  twice  or  thrice  a  week  at  night  in  the 
drawing  room,  fhe  appears  fo  little,  that  her  Court 
is  as  it  were  abandoned.  Out  of  all  thefe  Princes 
conduct,  and  from  their  fucceffes  in  their  affairs,  it 
is  evident  what  ought  to  be  the  meafiires  of  a  wife 
and  good  Prince,  who  would  govern  the  nation 
happily  and  glofioufiy. 

The  firft,  the  moft  effentia!,  and  moH  iridif- 
penfable  rule  for  a  King  is,  to  ftudy  the  intereft 
of  the  nation,  to  be  ever  in  it,  and  to  be  always 
purfuing  it ;  this,  will  lay  in  for  him  flich  a  de- 
gree of  confidence,  that  he  will  be  ever  fafe  with 
E&  people,    when  they  feel  they  are  fafe  in  him. 
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No  part  of  our  ftory  fhews  this  more  vifibly,  than 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  which  the  true  inte- 
reft ,  of  the  nation  was  conflantly  purfued  j  and 
this  was  fo  well  underltood  by  all,  that  every  thing 
clfe  was  forgiven  her  and  her  minifters  both.  Sir 
Simon  Dewe's  journal  fhews  a  treatment  of  Par- 
liaments, that  could  not  have  been  born  at  any 
other  time,  j  or  under  any  other  adminiftration : 
This  was  the  conflant  fupport  of  King  "Wil- 
liam's reign,  and  continues  to  fupport  the  pre- 
fent  reign,  as  it  will  fupport  all  who  adhere  fteadily 
to  it. 

A  Prince,  that  would  command  the  affections 
and  purfes  of  this  nation,  muft  not  ftudy  to  ftretch 
his  prerogative,  or  be  uneafy  under  the  reftraints 
of  law ;  as  foon  as  this  humour  fhews  itfelf,  he 
muft  expect,  that  a  jealoufy  of  him,  and  an 
uneafy  oppofition  to  him,  will  follow  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign  •,  whereas  if  he  governs 
well,  Parliaments  will  truft  him,  as  much  as  a 
wife  Prince  would  defire  to  be  trufted ;  and  will 
fupply  him  in  every  war  that  is  neceiTary,  either 
for  their  own  prefervaticn,  or  the  prefervation  of 
thofe  allies,  with  whom  mutual  interefts  and 
leagues  unite  him :  But  though,  foon  after  the 
Reftoration,  a  flavifh  Parliament  fupported  King 
Charles  in  the  Dutch  war,  yet  the  nation  muft  be 
ftrangely  changed,  before  any  thing  of  that  fort 
can  happen  again. 

One  of  the  moft  deteftable  and  the  fooliiheft 
maxims,  with  relation  to  our  government,  is  to 
keep  up  parties  and  a  rivalry  among  them ;  to 
ihift  and  change  Minifters,  -and  to  go  from  one 
party  to  another,  as  they  can  be  brought  in 
their  turns  to  offer  the  Prince  more  money,  or 
to  give  him  more  authority:  this  will  in  con- 
clufion  render  him  odious  and  contemptible 
to  all  parties,  who  growing  accuftomed  to  his 
ficklenefs,   will  never  truft  him,  but  rather  ftudy 
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to  fecure  -  themfelves,  by  depreffing  him  •,  of  which 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France  is  a 
fignal  inflance.  We  faw  what  effects  this  had  on 
King  Charles's  reign  •,  and  King  William  felt 
what  an  ill  flep  he  had  made,  near  the  end  of 
his  reign,  in  purfuing  this  maxim.  Nothing 
creates  to  a  Prince  fuch  a  confidence,  as  a  con- 
ftant  and  clear  firmnefs  and  fteadinefs  of  govern- 
ment, with  an  unblemifhed  integrity  in  all  his 
profeilions  j  and  nothing  will  create  a  more  uni- 
verfal  dependence  on  him,  than  when  it  is  vifible, 
•he  ftudies  to  allay  the  heats  of  parties,  ancf-to 
reconcile  them  to  one  another :  This  will  demon- 
ftrate,  that  he  loves  his  people,  and  that  he  has 
no  ill  defigns  of  his  own. 

1  A  Prince,  who  would  be  well  ferved,  ought 
to  feek  out  among  his  fubjects  the  beft  and  moil 
capable  of  the  youth,  and  fee  to  their  good  edu- 
cation at  home  and  abroad  ;  he  mould  fend  them 
to  travel,  and  order  his  Minifters  abroad  to  keep 
fuch  for  fome  time  about  them,  and  to  fend 
them  from  court  to  court,  to  learn  their  language, 
and  obferve  their  tempers :  If  but  twelve  fuch 
were  constantly  kept,  on  an  allowance  of  250 1. 
a-year,  the  whole  expence  of  this  would  rife  but 
to  3'  col.  a-year:  By  this  inconfiderable  charge, 
a  Prince  might  have  a  conftant  nurfery  for  a  wife 
and  able  M'iniftry.  But  thofe  ought  to  be  well 
chofen,  none  ought  to  pretend  to  the  nomination  ; 
it  ought  to  rife  from  the  motion,  of  the  honefteft 
and  mod  difinterefted  of  all  his  Minifters,  to 
the  Prince  in  fecret.  As  great  a  care  ought  to  be 
had,  in  the  nomination  of  the  chaplains  of  his  Mi- 
nifters abroad,  that  there  may  be  a  breed  of  wor- 
thy clergymen,  who  have  large  thoughts  and 
great  notions,  from  a  more  enlarged  view  of 
mankind  and  of  the  world.  If  a  i'rince  would 
have  all  that  ferve  him  grateful  and  true  to  him, 
he  muft  ftudy  to  find  out,  who  are  the  propereft 
G  g  2  and 
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and  worthiefl  men,  capable  of  employments,  and 
prevent  their  applications,  and  furprize  them  with 
bellowing  good  polls  unfought,  and  raifing  them 
higher,  as  they  lerve  well  :    When  it  is   known, 
that  a  Prince  has  made  it  his  maxim,  to  follow 
this  method  in  diftributing  his  favours,    he  will 
cut  off  applications  for  them ;  which  will  other- 
wife  create  a  great  uneafinefs  to  him,    and  have 
this  certain  ill  effect,  that,  where  there  are  many 
pretenders,    one  mull  have  the  preference  to  all 
the  reft  •,    fo  that  many  are .  mortified  for  being 
rejected,   and  are  full  of  envy  at  him,   who  has 
obtained  the  favour,    and    therefore    will  detract 
from   him   as  much   as   poflible.      This  has   no 
where  worfe  effects   than    among  the  clergy,    in 
the  difpofal  of  the  dignities  of  the  Church  :  And 
therefore   Queen   Mary   refolved  to    break   thofe 
afpirings  j    which  reiblution  fhe  carried  on  effec- 
tually for  fome  years  :  A  conflant  purfuing.  that 
maxim  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  nation. 

Frequent  progrefies  round  the  nation,  fo  di- 
vided, that  once  in  feven,  eight,  or  ten  years,  the 
chief  places  of  it  might  be  gone  through,  would 
recommend  a  Prince  wonderfully  to  the  people ; 
efpecially  if  he  were  gentle  and  affable,  and  would 
fo  manage  his  progrefs,  that  it  mould  not  be  a 
charge  to  any,  by  refufing  to  accept  of  entertain  * 
rnents,  from  any  perfon  whatfoever :  For  the  ac- 
cepting thefe  only  from  fuch,  as  could  eafily  bear 
the  charge  of  it,  would  be  an  affronting  of  others, 
who  being  of  equal  rank,  though  not  of  equal  ellates, 
would  likewife  defire  to  treat  the  Prince.  So  to 
make  a  progrefs  every  where  acceptable,  and  no 
where  chargeable,  the  fure  method  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  eftablilhed  rule  of  the  houfhold,  for 
the  Prince  to  carry  the  travelling  wardrobe  with 
him,  and  to  take  fuch  houfes  in  the  way,  as  are 
moll  convenient  for  him ;  but  to  entertain  himfelf 
and  his  Court  there,  and  have  a  variety  of  tables 

for 
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For  fuch  as  may  come  to  attend  on  him.  On  this 
Queen  Mary  had  fet  her  heart,  if  fhe  had  lived  to 
fee  peace  in  her  days  •,  by  this  means  a  Prince  may 
fee  and  be  feen  by  his  people ;  he  may  know  fome 
men,  that  deferve  to  be  diftinguifhed,  of  whom 
otherwife  he  would  never  have  heard  ;  and  he 
may  learn  and  redrefs  the  grievances  of  his  peo- 
ple, preventing  all  parliamentary  complaints,  ex- 
cept for  fuch  matters  as  cannot  be  cured,  ^but  by 
a  remedy  in  Parliament  :  Methods  like  thefe 
would  make  a  Prince  become  the  idol  of  his  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  certain,  that  their  affections  muft  follow 
a  Prince,  who  would  confider  government  and  the 
royal  dignity  as  his  calling,  and  would  be  daily 
employed  in  it,  ftudying  the  good  and  happinefs 
of  his  people,  purfuing  the  propereft  ways  for  pro- 
moting it,  without  either  delivering  himfelf  up 
to  the  (loth  of  luxury  and  vain  magnificence,  or 
affecting  the  barbarity  of  war  and  conqueft  -,  which 
render  thofe,  who  make  the  world  a  fcene  of  blood 
and  rapine,  indeed  the  butchers  of  mankind.  If 
thefe  words  feem  not  decent  enough,  I  will  make 
no  other  apology,  but  that  I  ufe  them,  becaufe  I 
cannot  find  worfe  :  For  as  they  are  the  worft  of 
men,  fo  they  deferve  the  worft  of  language.  Can 
it  be  thought  that  Princes  are  raifed  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  glory  and  wealth,  on  defign  to  corrupt 
their  minds  with  pride  and  contempt  of  the  reft 
of  mankind,  as  if  they  were  made  only  to  be  the 
inftruments  of  their  extravagancies,  or  the  fubjects 
of  their  paffions  and  humours  ?  No  !  they  are 
exalted  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- creatures,  in 
order  to  raife  them  to  the  trueft  fublimity,  to 
become  as  like  divinity,  as  a  mortal  creature  is  ca- 
pable of  being.  None  will  grudge  them  their 
great  treafures  and  authority,  when  they  lee  it  is. 
all  employed  to  make  their  people  happy.  None 
will' envy  their  greamefs,  when  they  fee  it  accom- 
G  g  3  panied- 
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panied  with  a  fuitable  greatnefs  of  foul  •,  whereas  a 
magnified  and  flattered  pageant  will  focn  fall  un- 
der univerfal  contempt  and  hatred.  There  is  not 
any  one  thing  more  certain  and  more  evident,  than 
that  Princes  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  them  -,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation 
under  heaven,  that  is  more  entirely  poMefied  with 
this  notion  of  Princes,  than  the  Englifh  nation  is 
in  this  age  ;  fo  that  they  will  focn  be  uneafy  to  a 
Prince,  who  does  not  govern  himfelf  by  this  max- 
im, and  in  time  grow  very  unkind  to  him. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judges  and  Bifhops.  I  join  thefe  toge- 
ther ;  for  law  and  religion,  juftice  and  piety,  are 
the  fuppcrt  of  nations,  and  give  ftrength  and  fe- 
curity  to  governments  :  Judges  muft  be  recom- 
mended by  thofe  in  the  high  polls  of  the  law  ;  but 
a  Prince  may,  by  his  own  tafte  and  upon  know- 
ledge, choofe  his  Bifhops.  They  ought  to  be  men 
eminent  for  piety,  learning,  dilcretion  and  zeal  ; 
not  broken  with  age,  which  will  quickly  render 
them  incapable  of  ferving  the  Church,  to  any 
good  purpofe  :  A  perfon  fit  to  be  a  Bifhop  at 
fixty,  was  fit  at  forty  j  and  had  then  fpirit  and 
activity,  with  a  ftrength  both  of  body  and  mind. 
The  vaft  expence  they  are  at,  in  entering  on  their 
Bithopricks,  ought  to  be  regulated  :  No  Bi- 
fhopricks  can  be,  in  any  good  degree,  ferved  un- 
der iooo  1.  a  year  at  leaft.  The  Judges  ought 
to  be  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  may  be 
under  no  temptation,  to  fupply  themfelves  by  in- 
direct ways  :  One  part  of  a  Prince's  care,  to  be 
recommended  to  Judges  in  their  circuits,  is  to 
know  what  perfons  are,  as  it  were,  hid  in  the 
nation,  that  are  fit  for  employments,  and  deferve 
to  be  encouraged  j  of  fuch,  they  ought  to  give 
an  account  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  ought 
to  lay  it  before  the  Throne.  No  crime  ought  to 
be  pardoned,  till  the  Judge  who  gave  fentence  is 
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heard,  to  give  an  account  of  the  evidence,  with 
the  circumftances  of  the  fact,  as  it  appeared 
on  the  trial  :  No  regard  ought  to  be  had  to 
ftories  that  are  told,  to  move  compaffion ;  for 
in  thefe,  little  regard  is  had  to  truth  :  And  an  ea- 
finefs  in  pardoning  is,  in  ibme  fort,  an  encourag- 
ing of  crimes,  and  a  giving  licence  to  commit 
them. 

But  to  run  out  no  longer  into  particulars,  the 
great  and  comprehenfive  rule  of  all  is,  that  a 
King  mould  confider  himfelf,  as  exalted  by  Al- 
mighty God  into  that  high  dignity,  as  into  a 
capacity  of  doing  much  good,  and  of  being  a 
great  bleffing  to  mankind,  and  in  fome  fort  a  God 
on  earth  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  expects,  that  his 
Minifters  fhould  ftudy  to  advance  his  fervice, 
his  interefts  and  his  glory  ;  and  that,  fo  much 
the  more,  as  he  raifes  them  to  higher  polls  of 
favour  and  honour  •,  fo  he,  whom  God  has  raifed 
to  the  greateft  exaltation,  this  world  is  capable 
of,  mould  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  cares,  be- 
coming his  rank  and  ftation,  to  be  in  himfelf  a 
pattern  of  virtue  and  true  religion,  to  promote 
juftice,  to  relieve  and  revenge  the  oppreffed,  and 
to  feek  out  men  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  bring 
them  into  fuch  degrees  of  confidence,  as  they 
may  be  capable  of-,  to  encourage  a  due  and  a 
generous  freedom  in  their  advices,  to  be  ready 
to  fee  his  own  errors,  that  he  may  correct  them, 
and  to  entertain  every  thing,  that  is  fuggefted 
to  him,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  tor  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  and  to  make  a  difference 
between  thofe,  who  court  his  favour  for  their 
own  ends,  who  ftudy  to  flatter  and  by  that  to 
pleafe  him,  often  to  his  own  ruin,  and  thofe  who 
have  great  views  and  noble  aims,  who  kt  him 
on  to  purfue  defigns  worthy  of  him,  without 
mean  or  partial  regards  to  any  ends  or  interefts 
ot    their   own.     It  is   not  enough   for   a   Prince, 
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not  to  encourage  vice  or  impiety,  by  his  own 
ill  practices  ;  it  ought  to  appear,  that  thefe  are 
odious  to  him,  and  that  they  give  him  horror  : 
A  declaration  of  this  kind,  folemnly  made  and 
fleadily  purfued,  would  foon  bring  on  at  leafl  an 
exterior  reformation,  which  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  ri- 
ling generation,  though  it  were  but  hypocriti- 
cally put  on  at  firft.  Such  a  Prince  would  be 
perhaps  too  great  a  Hefting  to  a  wicked  world  : 
Queen  Mary  feemed  to  have  the  feeds  of  all  this 
in  her  ;  but  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  her  : 
And  fo  God  took  her  from  it. 
An  ex-  I  will  conclude  this  whole  addrefs  to  poflerity 

hortation  ^^  tnatj  which  is  the  moil  important  of  all 
become^  °ther  things,  and  which  alone  will  carry  every 
truly  reli*  thing  elfe  along  with  it  ;  which  is  to  recommend, 
gious.  in  the  moil  folemn  and  ferious  manner,  the 
iludy  and  practice  of  religion  to  all  forts  of 
men,  as  that  which  is  both  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  the  fait  of  the  earth.  Nothing  does 
fo  open  our  faculties,  and  compofe  and  direct 
the  whole  man,  as  an  inward  fenfe  of  God,  of 
his  authority  over  us,  of  the  laws  he  has  fet  us, 
of  his  eye  ever  upon  us,  of  his  hearing  our 
prayers,  affifting  our  endeavours,  watching  over 
our  concerns,  and  of  his  being  to  judge  and  to 
reward  or  punifh  us  in  another  {late,  according 
to  what  we  do  in  this :  Nothing  will  give  a  man 
fuch  a  detellation  of  fin,  and  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the 
goodnefs  of  God,  and  of  our  obligations  to  ho- 
linefs,  as  a  right  underftanding  and  a  firm  be- 
lief of  the  chriilian  religion  :  Nothing  can  give 
a  man  fb  calm  a  peace  within,  and  fuch  a  firm 
fecurity  againft  all  fears  and  dangers  without,  as 
the  belief  of  a  kind  and  wife  providence,  and  of 
a  future  Hate.  An  integrity  of  heart  gives  a  man 
a  courage,  and  a  confidence  that  cannot  be  lhaken  : 
A  man  is  lure  that,  by  living  according  to  the 
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rules  of  religion,  he  becomes  the  wifeft,  the  beft 
and  happieft  creature,  that  he  is  capable  of  be- 
ing :  Honeft  induftry,  the  employing  his  time 
well,  and  a  conftant  fobriety,  an  undefiled  pu- 
rity and  chaftity,  with  a  quiet  ferenity,  are  the 
beft  prefer  vers  of  life  and  health  :  So  that,  take 
a  man  as  a  fingle  individual,  religion  is  his 
guard,  his  perfection,  his  beauty,  and  his  glory : 
This  will  make  him  the  light  of  the  world, 
fhining  brightly,  and  enlightening  many  round 
about  him. 

Then  take  a  man  as  a  piece  of  mankind,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  or  of  any  particular  ftate, 
religion  is  indeed  then  the  fait  of  the  earth  :  For 
it  makes  every  man  to  be  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
world,  whatfoever  any  one  can  with  reafon  wifh. 
or  defire  him  to  be.  He  is  true,  juft,  honeft 
and  faithful  in  the  whole  commerce  of  life,  doing 
to  all  others,  that  which  he  would  have  others 
do  to  him  :  He  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  of 
his  country  :  He  may  and  ought  to  love  fome 
more  than  others  ;  but  he  has  an  extent  of  love 
to  all,  of  pity  and  companion,  not  only  to  the 
pooreft,  but  to  the  worft  j  for  the  worfe  any  are, 
they  are  the  more  to  be  pitied.  He  has  a  com- 
placency and  delight  in  all  that  are  truly,  though 
but  defectively  good,  and  a  refpect  and  venera- 
tion for  all  that  are  eminently  fo  :  He  mourns  for 
the  fins,  and  rejoices  in  the  virtues  of  all  that  arc 
round  about  him  :  In  every  relation  of  life,  reli- 
gion makes  him  anfwer  all  his  obligations  :  It 
will  make  Princes  juft  and  good,  faithful  to  their 
promifes,  and  lovers  of  their  people :  It  will  in- 
fpire  fubjects  with  refpect,  fubmiffion,  obedience 
and  zeal  for  their  Prince  :  It  will  fanctify  wed- 
lock to  be  a  ftate  of  chriftian  friendfhip,  and 
mutual  affiftance  :  It  will  give  parents  the  trueft 
love  to  their  children,  with  a  proper  care  of  their 
education  :  It  will  command  the  returns  of  gra- 
titude 
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titude  and  obedience  from  children :  It  will  teach 
matters  to  be  gentle  and  careful  of  their  fer- 
vants,  and  fervants  to  be  faithful,  zealous,  and 
diligent  in  their  mailer's  concerns  :  It  will  make 
friends  tender  and  true  to  one  another  ;  it  will 
make  them  generous,  faithful  and  difmterefted  : 
It  will  make  men  live  in  their  neighbourhood, 
as  members  of  one  common  body,  promoting 
firft  the  general  good  of  the  whole,  and  then  the 
good  of  every  particular,  as  far  as  a  man's  fphere 
can  go  :  It  will  make  judges  and  magistrates 
jufl  and  patient,  hating  covetoufnefs,  and  main- 
taining peace  and  order,  without  refpect  of  per- 
fons  :  It  will  make  people  live  in  fo  inoffenfive 
a  manner,  that  it  will  be  eafy  to  maintain  juflice, 
whilft  men  are  not  difpofed  to  give  difturbance 
to  thofe  about  them.  This  will  make  Bilhops 
and  Pallors  faithful  to  their  trull,  tender  to  their 
people,  and  watchful  over  them  ;  and  it  will  be- 
get in  the  people  an  efleem  for  their  perfons,  and 
their  functions. 

Thus  religion,  if  truly  received  and  fincerely 
adhered  to,  would  prove  the  greateft  of  all  blef- 
fings  to  a  nation :  But  by  religion,  I  underfland 
fomewhat  more  than  the  receiving  fome  doctrines, 
though  ever  fo  true,  or  the  profefling  them,  and 
engaging  to  fupport  them,  not  without  zeal  and 
cagernefs.  What  fignify  the  bell  doctrines,  if 
men  do  not  live  fuitably  to  them ;  if  they  have  not 
a  due  influence  upon  their  thoughts,  their  princi- 
ples, and  their  lives  ?  Men  of  bad  lives,  with  found 
opinions,  are  felf  condemned,  and  lie  under  a 
highly  aggravated  guilt  •,  nor  will  the  heat  of  a 
party,  arifing  out  of  interefl,  and  managed  with 
fury  and  violence,  compenfate  for  the  ill  lives  of  fuch 
falfe  pretenders  to  zeal ;  while  they  are  a  difgrace 
to  that,  which  they  profefs  and  feem  fo  hot  for. 
By  religion  I  do  not  mean,  an  outward  compliance 
with  form  and   cufloms,    in  going  to  church,  to 
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prayers,  to  fermons  and  to  facraments,  with  an 
external  ihevv  of  devotion,  or,  which  is  more, 
with  fome  inward  forced  good  thoughts,  in  which 
many  may  fatisfy  themfeives,  while  this  has  no 
vifible  effect  on  their  lives,  nor  any  inward  force 
to  fubdue  and  rectify  their  appetites,  paffions 
and  lecret  defigns  Thofe  cuftomary  performan- 
ces, how  good  and  ufeful  foever,  when  well  un- 
derstood and  rightly  directed,  are  of  little  value, 
when  men  reft  on  them,  and  think  that,  becaufe  they 
do  them,  they  have  therefore  acquitted  themfeives 
of  their  duty,  though  they  continue  ftill  proud, 
covetous,  full  of  deceit,  envy  and  malice :  Even 
fecret  prayer,  the  moft  effectual  of  all  other  means, 
is  defigned  for  a  higher  end,  which  is  to  poffefs 
our  minds  with  fuch  a  conftant  and  prefent  fenie 
of  divine  truths,  as  may  make  thefe  live  in  us, 
and  govern  us ;  and  may  drawdown  fuch  afliftances, 
as  may  exalt  and  fanctify  our  natures. 

So  that  by  religion  I  mean,  fuch  a  fenfe  of 
divine  truth,  as  enters  into  a  man,  and  becomes 
a  fpring  of  a  new  nature  within  him  ;  reforming 
his  thoughts  and  defigns,  purifying  his  heart, 
and  fanctifying  him,  and  governing  his  whole 
deportment,  his  words  as  well  as  his  actions ; 
convincing  him  that  it  is  not  enough,  not  to  be 
fcandalouily  vicious,  or  to  be  innocent  in  his  con- 
verfation,  but  that  he  muft  be  entirely,  uniformly 
and  conftantly  pure  and  virtuous,  animating  him 
with  a  zeal,  to  be  ftill  better  and  better,  more 
eminently  good  and  exemplary,  ufing  prayers  and 
all  outward  devotions,  as  folemn  acts  teftifying 
what  he  is  inwardly  and  at  heart,  and  as  methods 
inftituted  by  God,  to  be  ftill  advancing  in  the 
ufe  of  them  further  and  funther  into  a  more  re- 
iined  and  fpiritual  fenfe  of  divine  matters.  This 
is  true  religion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  human 
nature,  and  the  joy  and  delight  of  every  one, 
that  feels  it  active  and  ftrong  within  him  *    it  is 

true. 
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true,  this  is  not  arrived  at  all  at  once ;  and  it  will 
have  an  unhappy  allay,  hanging  long  even  about 
a  good  man  :  But,  as  thofe  ill  mixtures  are  the 
perpetual  grief  of  his  foul,  fo  it  is  his  chief  care 
to  watch  over  and  to  mortify  them  ;  he  will  be 
in  a  continual  progrefs,  fcill  gaining  ground  upon 
himfelf :  And,  as  he  attains  to  a  good  degree  of 
purity,  he  will  find  a  noble  flame  of  life  and  joy 
growing  upon  him.  Of  this  I  write  with  the 
more  concern  and  emotion,  becaufe  I  have  felt 
this  the  true  and  indeed  the  only  joy,  which  runs 
through  a  man's  heart  and  life  :  It  is  that  which 
has  been  for  many  years  my  greatefl  iupport;  I 
rejoice  daily  in  it  ^  I  feel  from  it  the  earned  of 
that  fupreme  joy,  which  I  pant  and  long  for ;  I 
am  fure  there  is  nothing  elfe  can  afford  any  true 
or.  compleat  happinefs.  I  have,  confidering  my 
fphere,  feen  a  great  deal  of  all,  that  is  moil  mining 
and  tempting  in  this  world :  The  pleafures  of 
fenfe  I  did  foon  naufeate  •,  intrigues  of  ftate,  and 
the  conduct  of  affairs  have  fomething  in  them, 
that  is  more  fpecious  •,  and  I  was,  for  fome  years, 
deeply  immerfed  in  thefe,  but  ftill  with  hopes  of 
reforming  the  world,  and  of  making  mankind 
wifer  and  better :  But  I  have  found,  that  which 
is  crooked  cannot  be  made  ftraight,  I  acquainted 
my  felf  with  knowledge  and  learning,  and  that 
in  a  great  variety,  and  with  more  compafs  than 
depth :  But  though  wifdom  excelleth  folly ,  as 
much  as  light  does  darknefs ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  fore 
travail,  fo  it  is  fo  very  defective,  that  what  is 
wanting  to  compleat  it,  cannot  be  numbred.  I 
have  feen  that  two  were  better  than  one,  and  that 
a  threefold  cord  is  not  eafily  loofed ;  and  have 
therefore  cultivated  friendfhip  with  much  zeal  and 
a  difinterefted  tendernefs ;  but  I  have  found  this 
was  alio  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit,  though  it 
be  of  the  beft  and  nobleft  fort.  So  that,  upon 
great   and   long   experience,    I  could   enlarge   on 
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the  preacher's  text,  vanity  of  vanities,  and  all  is 
vanity  j  but  I  muft  alfo  conclude  with  him  ;  fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is 
the  all  of  man,  the  whole  both  of  his  duty,  and 
of  his  happinefs.  I  do  therefore  end  all,  in  the 
words  of  David,  of  the  truth  of  which,  upon 
great  experience  and  a  long  obfervation,  I  am  lb 
fully  affured,  that  I  leave  thefe  as  my  laft  words 
to  pofterity :  "  Come  ye  children,  hearken  unto 
"  me;  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord; 
"  what  man  is  he  that  defireth  life,  and  loveth 
"  many  days,  that  he  may  fee  good  ?  keep  thy 
"  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  fpeaking 
"  guile  •,  depart  from  evil,  and  do  good,  feek 
"  peace  and  purfue  it.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
sc  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open 
"  to  their  cry ;  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is 
"  againft  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut  off  the  re- 
tc  membrance  of  them ,  from .  the  earth.  The 
"  righteous  cry,  and  the  Lord  heareth  and  de- 
"  livereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles.  The 
"  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them,  that  are  of  a  broken 
"heart,  and  faveth  fuch  as  be  of  a  contrite 
44  fpirit." 

N.  B.  This  was  written   in  June  1708,    when  the    author 
thought  himielf  near  the  end  of  the  hiltory. 
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A  chronological  and  particular  Account  of  the 
Works  of  the  right  reverend  and  learned  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  late  Lord  Biihop  of  Salis- 
bury, connected  and  difpofed  under  proper 
heads,  interfperfed  with  fome  critical  and  hifto- 
rical  obfervations.     By  R.  F. 

N.  B.  Thofe  which  have  this  mark  *  prefixed,  are  not 
included  in  the  collection  annexed  to  the  hiftory  of  his 
life. 

I.     SERMONS. 

*i.g»PgPgJUBJECTION  for   confcience  fake 

3  afferted  ;    at  Covent- Garden,  6  Decern. 

S   $$®   1674.,  0nR.0m.xiii.  5.         1675.     4X0. 

^^gC^       *  2.  The  royal  Martyr  lamented;   at 
the  Savoy,  30  Jan.  i6j±. 

2   Sam.  i.    12.  1675-     4-to. 

Thefe  two  fermons  were  reprinted,  I710,     ^vo» 

3.  Before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at  St.  Mary 
le  Bow,  2  Sept.  1680,  the  faft-day  for  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don. Amos  iv.  11,  12.  1680.     4to. 

4.  Before  the  houfe  of  Commons,  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Weftminfter,  22  December,   1680,  the  faft-day. 

Rev.  iii.   2,  3.  1681.     4*0. 

5.  Before  the  court  of  Aldermen,  at  St.  Lawrence- 
Jewry,  30  Jan.    168-?. 

Zech.  viii.    19.  1681.     4to. 

6.  An  exhortation  to  peace  and  union  ;  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  at  St.  Lawrence- Jewry, 
29  Sept.  168 1,  the  day  of  electing  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Matth.  xii.  25.  i68r.     4t0- 
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7.  At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  James  Houblon,  at  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth.  28  June,   1682. 

Pfalm  xxxvii.  37.  1682.     /fto. 

8.  {a)  At  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  5  Nov.  1684. 

Pfalm  xxii.  21.  1684.     4to. 

9.  Before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  St.  James's,  23 
Dec.  1688.  Pfalm  cxviii.  23.  1689.     410. 

10.  Before  the  houfe  of  Commons,  31  Jan.  i68~, 
the  day  of  thankfgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  this  king- 
dom from  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  by  his  highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  means. 

Pfalm  cxliv.  15.  1689.     4to. 

11.  At  the  coronation  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  at  Weftminfter- Abbey,  11  April,  1689. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4.  1689.     4to. 

12.  Before  the  houfe  of  Peers,  at  Weflminfter- 
Abbey,    5  Nov.  1689. 

Micahvi.  5.  1689.     4to. 

13.  An  exhortation  to  peace  and  unity,  at  St.  Law 
rence- Jewry,    26  Nov.  1689. 

Acts  vii.  16.  1689.     4to. 

14.  Before  the  King  and  Queen,  at  White-Hall, 
on  ChriUmas-day,   1689. 

1  Tim.  iii.   16.  1689.     4to. 

15.  Before  the  court  of  Aldermen,  at  St.  Mary  le  Bow, 
on  the  faft-day,  12  March,  i6~%. 

Lukexix.  41,42.  169O.     4to. 

[a)  The  author  hath  acquainted  his  readers  in  the  preface,  that,  on 
account  of  this  fermon,  he  had  been  unjuftly  ccnfured  as  a  perlon  difaffecled 
to  his  Majefty's  government  ;  and  it  foon  appeared,  that  the  Court  was 
very  highly  offended  at  him  ;  for  by  an  order  from  the  Right  Honourable 
Francis  North,  Lord  Guilford,  Lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  di- 
rected to  Sir  Harbottls  Grimstok,  Knt.  mafter  of  the  Rolls,  in 
the  next  month,  he  was  forbid  preaching  any  more  at  the  P-olls  chapel. 
Soon  after  he  left  the  kingdom,  from  juft  apprchenfions  of  danger  from 
his  enemies,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  place  of  fafe  retreat  in  foreign  countries, 
where  he  continued  till  the  happy  revolution  i6S3.  See  the  Life  of  the 
author,  p.  3^.  General  Dictionary,  Vol,  iii,  0.706,  Biographja  Britan- 
nlca,  Vol,  H,   p.  I03S. 
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16.  Before  the  Que  En,  at  White-Hall,  on  the  fau> 
day,  16  July,   1690. 

Pfalm  lxxxv.  8.  1690.     4to* 

17.  Before  the  King  and  Queen,  at  White-Hall, 
on   the  day  of  thankfgiving,   19  0£L  1690, 

Pfalm  cxliv.  10,  11.         1690.     4to. 

18.  At  the  funeral  of  the  Right  Honourable  Anne 
Lady  dowager  Brook,  at  Breamor,   19  Feb.  169.2. 

Prov.  xxxi.  30,  31.  1 69 1.     4to. 

19.  Before  the  King  and  Queen,  at  White-Hall,  on 
the  faft-day,  29  April,  169 1. 

Pfalm  xii.   1.  1691.     4to. 

20.  Before  the  King  and  Queen,  at  White-Hall)  on 
the  day  of  thankfgiving,  26  Nov.  1691. 

Prov.  xx.  28.  1691.     4to. 

2i.  At  the  funeral  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
Efq;  at  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields,  7  Jan.  1694. 

Ecclef.  ii.  26.  1692.     4to. 

22.  Before  the  Queen,  at  White-Hall,  the  third 
Sunday  in  Lent,  11  March,  169^. 

1  Cor.  i.  26.  1694.     4to. 

23.  Before  the  Queen,  at  White-Hall,  29  May,  1694. 

Pfalm  cv.  5.  1694.     4to. 

24.  At  the  funeral  of  the  moft  Reverend  Dr.  John 
Tillotson,  late  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  at  St.  Law- 
rence-Jewry, 30  Nov.   1694. 

2  Tim.  iv.  7.  1694.    4to. 

25.  Before  the  King,  at  St.  James's,  the  firf!  Sunday 
in  Lent,   10  Feb.   1694. 

2  Cor.  vi.  r.  J695.     4tb. 

26.  Before  the  King,  at  White-Hall,  on  Chriftmas- 
day,  1696.  Gal.  iv.  4,  1696.     4to. 

27.  Before  the  King,  at  White-Hall,  the  third  Sun- 
day in  Lent,  7  March,  169-^. 

Ephef.  v.  1.  1697.     4to. 
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28.  Before  the  King,  at  White-Hall,  2  December, 
1697,  the  day  of  thankfgiving  for  the  Peace. 

2  Chron.  ix.  8.  J^97«     4to* 

29.  Of  charity  to  the  houfhold  of  faith ;  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  at  St.  Bride's,  on  Eafter- 
Monday,    25  April,    1698. 

Gal.  vi.  10.  1698.     4to. 

30.  Charitable  reproof ;  before  the  focieties  for  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  at  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  25  March,  1700. 

Prov.  xxvii.  5,  6.  1700.     4to. 

31.  At  St.  James's  church,  upon  reading  the  brief  for 
.  the   perfecuted  exiles  of  the  principality  of  Orange, 

Jan.  iyo-f.  1  Cor.  xii.  26,27.  I7°4-     4t0> 

32.  (b)  Before  the  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  at  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  18  Feb.  i*7©-|. 

Malachi  i.  11.  I7°4-     4*0* 

*  33.  At  Salifbury,  at  the  triennial  vifitation,  Oct. 
1704.  Phil.  ii.   1,  2.  1704.     4to, 

*  34.  At  St.  James's,  10  March,  170I,  the  fifth  Sunday 
in  Lent.  Pfalm  xlix.  20.  1706.     4to. 

*  35.  Before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  at  St. 
Sepulchre's,  on  Eafter-Monday,  25  March,   1706. 

Matth.  xxiv.  12.  4to. 

*  36.  On  the  day  of  thankfgiving,  27  June,  ijc6. 

Deut.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  8vo. 

*  37.  Before  the  Queen,  and  the  two  houfes  of  Par- 
liament, at  St.  Paul's,  31  Dec.  1706,  the  day  of  thankf- 
giving for  the  wonderful  fuccefTes  of  that  year. 

Pfalm  lxxii.  4.  1706.     8vo, 

*  38.  At  Salifbury,  29  May,  17 10. 

Matth.  xxii.  21.  17 10.     8vo. 

(b)  The  fermons  from  Numb.  3,  to  Numb.  3*  inclufivc,  are  in  the 
collection  cf.  tradts.  and  difcourfes,  written  an,d  publifhed  in  the  years 
1677  — 1704,   in  three  volumes,  quarto,  collected  in  1704. 
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*  39  f  At  Salifbury,  5  Nov.  17 10,  and  1 

&   <  7  Nov.  17 10,  the  day  of  thankf-  [-1710.     8vo. 

*  40.  (  giving.     Pfalm  cxliv.  15.  J 

*  41.  Before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  at  St. 
Bride's,  on  Eafter-Monday,  2  April,   17 11. 

Pfalm  cxxii.  6,  7,8,9.      1711.     4to. 

*  420  Before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  at  St. 
Bride's,   on  Eafter-Monday,  29  March,   17 14. 

Daniel  iv.  27.  1714-     8vo. 

*43.  At  Salifbury,  at  the  triennial  vifitation,   17 14. 

Acls  xx.  28.  4to. 

*  44.  Before  the  King  at  St.  James's,  31  Oft.  17 14. 

Pfalm  ii.   10,   11.  8vo. 

45.  Before  the  King  and  Queen,  at  Hampton-Court, 
on  the  hrft  faft-day,  5  June,  1689  (<•). 

2  Chrom  xv.  2. 

46.  (d)  Prepared  by  Queen  Mary's  order  for  the 
day  of  thankfgiving,  27  Oct.  1692,  for  the  victory  at  fea, 
near  la  Hogue.  Exod.  iv.   13. 

47.  Before  Queen  Anne  upon  her  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  at  St.  James's,  15  March,  170I,  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Lent.  Ifaiah  xlix.  23. 

48.  (e)  Againft  Popery,  at  St.  Clements,  near  the  end 
of  King  Charles  lid's  reign. 

Ephef.  i.  3. 

(c)  In  the  year  1 71 3,  the  Bifhop  published,  in  8vo,  a  volume,  intitleiJ' 
"  fome  iermons  preached  on  feveral  cccafions,  and  an  effay  towards  a  new- 
book  of  Homilies,  in  feven  fennons,  prepared  at  the  defire  of  archbifhop, 
Tillotson,  and  fome  other  hi/hops."  SeeNumb.45 — 58.  Thepreface 
to  thefe  fermons  containeth  a  laboured  and  rooft  judicious  defence  of  the  re- 
volution ;  in  which  the  lawfulnefs  and  neceflity  of  that  important  tranfacti- 
on  are  fully  juftified  againft  the  reproaches  and  mifrcprefentations  of  the  non- 
iur  is,  and  others,  who  arc  difaffacled  to  the  prefent  happy  constitution. 

(d)  The  reafons  why  this  fermon  was  not  preached  at  the  time  for 
which  it  was  prepared,  the  reader  may  find  diftincTrly  reprefented  in  the  life 
of  archbifhop  Tillotson,  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Birch,  p.  305. 

(e)  Soon  after  this  fermon  was  preached,  the  refentment  of  the  court 
againft  our  author  was  fo  great,  that  he  wasdifcharged  from  his  lefture  at 
St  Clement's  by  virtue  of  the  King's  mandate  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Gre- 
gory Habcard,  reftor  of  thatpariih.  See  the  Life  of  the  author,  p.  33. 
fciographia  Britar.nica,    Vol  ii.  p    10  ;8. 
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49  •)  Before  the  Lord  William  Russel,  in  New- 
&  ^-gate,  20  July,  1683,  the  day  before  he  fuffered. 
50.  3  Rev,  xiv.   13.     Pfalm  xxiii.  4. 

ci.  Upon, death,  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Salifbury, 
or.  cccafion  of  the  death  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Edward 
St :mg,  dean  of  Salifoury,  who  died  7  Aug.  1705. 
Ecclef.  xii.    7. 

Upon  the  love  of  God. 

Matth.  xxii.  35,  36,  37,  38. 

i%  Upon  the  love  of  our  neighbour. 
Matth.  xxii.  39,  40. 

54.  Againft  perjury.     Levit.  xix.   12. 

55.  Of  the  nature  of  oaths,  and  againft  profane  fweai- 
ing.  James  v.   12. 

56.  Upon  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day. 

Exod.  xx.  8,9, 10, 11. 

57.  Againft  adultery  and  uncleannefs. 

Hebr.  xiii.  4. 

58.  Againft  drunkennefs.     Ephef.  v.  18. 

II.  Discourses  and  Tracts  in  Divinity. 

*  1.  On  the  importance  of  fubftantial  piety  and  vital 
religion  ;  a  preface  to  a  book  intitled  "  The  life  of  God 
in  the  foul  of  map  ;  or  the  nature  and  excellency  of  the 
chriftian  religion;  by  Henry  Scougal,  M.  A.  fome- 
tirne  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen. 

1688.     8vo. 

2.  Inftruflions  for  the  archdeacons  ef  the  diocefe  of 
Salifbury,  to  be  delivered  by  them  to  the  clergy  in  their 
Eafter  vifitations ;  together  with  a  letter  from  their  dio- 
cefan,  dated  22  April,  1690.  1690,     4to. 

*  3.  A  fhort  dire&ory,  containing  proper  rules  how  to 
prepare  young  perfons  for  confirmation.  1690.     4to. 

4^  (/)  A 
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4.  (f)  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  paftoral  care,  1692. 

4to.  and  8vo. 

5.  Four  difcourfes  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Salifbury,  concerning,  I.  The  truth  of  the  christian 
religion.  II.  The  divinity  and  death  of  Chrifr.  III.  The 
infallibility  and  authority  of  the  church.  IV.  The  obli- 
gations to  continue  in  the  communion  of  the  church  ; 
with  a  large  prefatory  epiflle  to  the  clergy  of  the  faid 
diocefe  (g). 

*6.  {h)  A  letter  to  the  reverend  Dr. John  Williams, 
in  defence  of  the  "  difcourfe  concerning  the  divinity  and 
death  of  Chrift."  1695.     4to. 

*  7.  (1)  Animadverfions  upon  a  late  book,  written  by 
Mr.  Hill,  falfely  called  "  a  vindication  of  the  primitive 
fathers  againft.  the  imputations  of  Gilbert  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Sarum.  ^95'     4t0« 

8.  {k)  Reflections  upon  a  pamphlet  intitled  "  fome 
difcourfes  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  late  funeral  fermon  of  the  former  upon 
the  latter.  1696.     8vo. 

(f)  A  third  edition  of  this  ferious  and  excellent  difcourfe  was  printed 
in  Nov.  1712,  in  8vo.  ;  to  which  were  added  a  new  preface,  reprefenting 
the  true  ftate  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  En  gland  at  that  juncture, 
when  the  nation  was  inflamed  and  divided  by  the  artful  intrigues  and  cla- 
mours of  the  highchurch  incendiaries  ;  and  a  tenth  ehapter  concerning" 
prefentations  to  benefices,  and  fimony. 

(g)  This  prefatory  addrefs,  dated  8  Dec.  1693,  exhibiteth  a  diftinct  ac- 
count of thedefign  of  each  difcourfe,  and  abundantly  confuteth  the  objecti- 
ons which  had  been  alleged  againft  the  revolution. 

(i>)  This  letter  is  dated  1  Feb.  1694-5,  and  defigned  as  a  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections of  an  unitarian  writer  contained  in  "  fome  considerations  on  the 
explications  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,"  published  1694,  in  4to,  and 
is  annexed  to  Dr.  Wi  l  li  ams's  vindication  of  archbifhop  Tillotson  and 
bifhop  Stillingfleet,  againft  the   remarks  of  the  faid  writer. 

(i)  "  The  vindication  of  the  primitive  fathers,"  &c.  written  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  archdeacon  of  Wells  and  rector  of  Kilmington 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  was  principally  defigned  againft  fome  expli- 
cations of  the  fathers  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  which  the 
biftiop  had  remarked  upon  in  his  fecond  "  difcourfe  on  the  divinity  and 
death  of  Chrift." 

(k)  Thefe  difcourfes  are  faid  to  be  written  by  Dr.  George  Hickes, 
a  virulent  adverfary  to  the  archbifhop  and  our  bifhop,  whofe  "  reflect! •> 
ons,"  as  Dr.  Birch  obferveth,  contain  a  ftrong  and  clear  anfwer  to  them. 
Life  of  archbifhop  Tillotson,  p.  345. 


H  h  4  9.    An 
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9.  (/)  An  expofition  of  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England.  1699.    folio. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed  1746,  in 
a  large  8vo. 

ic.  Remarks  on  the  examination  of  the  fecond  article 
of  our   church.  1702.     4*0, 

*u.  A  charge  given  at  the  triennial  vifitation  of  the 
diocefe  of  Salifbury,  in  Oct.  1704,  prefixed  to  a  fermon 
preached  at  the  fame  vifitation.  See  Sermons,  Numb. 
33.  1704.     410. 

12.  An  expofition   of  the  church   catechifm,  for  the 

ufe  of  the  diocefe  of  Salifbury.  1710.     8vo, 

*  13.  A  charge  given  at  the  triennial  vifitation  of  the 
diocefe  of  Salifbury,  1714;  publifhed  together  with  a 
fermon  preached  at  the  fame  vifitation.  See  Sermons, 
Numb.  43.  j  7 1 4.     4to. 

III.     Tracts  againft  Popery. 

I.  The  myftery  of  iniquity  unvailed  ;  in  a  difcourfe, 
wherein  is  held  forth  the  opposition  of  the  doctrine,  wor- 
fhip  and  practices  of  the  roman  church  to  the  nature, 
defigns  and  characters  of  the  chriftian  faith  {m). 

1673.     i2mo. 

(IJ  This  learned,  judicious  and  instructive  performance,  the  refult  of 
great  abilities  and  indefatigable  induflry,  was  drawn  up  in  the  year 
1694,  and  fent  to  archbiifrop  Tillotson,  who  reviled  and  alter, 
ed  it  in  feveral  places,  and  expreiTed  his  aftoni/hment  to  fee  fo  vaft  a 
work  begun  and  finiflied  in  lefs  than  a  year  ;  ■  and  declared  the  great  plea- 
fure  and  fatisfaction  with  which  he  read  it  over.  See  Dr.  Birch's  life  of 
archbiihop  Tillotson,    p.  342. 

This  work  was  afterwards  perufed  and  approved  by  archbifhops  Teni- 
son  and  Sharp,  bi/hops  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Lloyd,  Hall 
and  Williams  :  the  laft  of  thefe  firongly  recommended  the  confidering 
them  only  as  articles  of  peace,  in  which  men  were  bound  to  acquiefce  with- 
<  ut  contradiction  ;  not  as  articles  of  faith,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
believe.     Life  of  Biihop  Buknet,  p.  74. 

The  reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  principal  of  jefus-College 
in  Oxford,  having  publilhed  "  an  examination  of  the  expofition  of  the 
fecond  article,"  1702,  4to.  the  bishop  focn  replied  to  the  exceptions  of 
that  writer  in  a  fmall  tract,    intitled   "  Remarks,"   &:c. 

(m)  A  fecond  edition  of  this  trad:  appeared  in  1688,  in  4to,  in  which  the 
fift  part  of  the  title,  viz.  "  The  myftery  of  iniquity  unvailed,"  was 
omitted, 

*  2.  Rome's 
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*  2.  Rome's  glorv,  or  a  collection  of  divers  miracles 
wrought  by  popifh  faints  collected  out  of  their  own  au- 
thors, with  a  prefatory  difcourfe,  declaring  the  impoffi- 
bility  and  folly   of  fuch  vain  impoftures.      1673.     8vo„ 

3.  An  account  given  by  J.  Ken,  a  jefuit,  of  the 
truth  of  religion  examined.  J°74-     8vo. 

*  4.  A  rational  method  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  chri- 
ftian  religion,  as  it  is  profefled  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  anfwer  to  "  a  rational  compendious  way  to 
convince  without  difpute  all  perfons  whatfoever  diflent- 
ing  from  the  true  religion,  by  J.  Ken."         1675.     8vo. 

5.  A  relation  of  a  conference  held  about  religion  at 
London,  3  April, 1676,  by  Edward  Stillingfleet, 
D.  D.  and  Gilbert  Burnet,  with  fome  gentlemen  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  [Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  a  jefuit, 
fecretary  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  others.]  At  the 
end  of  the  "  relation  of  the  conference,"  are  added  two 
difcourfes :  I.  To  fhew  how  unreafonable  it  is  to  afk  for 
exprefs  words  of  fcripture,  in  proving  all  articles  of 
faith.  II.  To  fhew  by  what  means  the  doctrines  of  the 
real  prefence  and  tranfubftantiation  were  introduced  into 
the  church.  1676.     8vo. 

This  piece  was  reprinted  in  I0^7'     4to. 

6.  A  vindication  of  the  ordinations  of  the  church 
of  England;  in  which  it  is  demonftrated,  that  all  the 
effentials  of  ordination  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  and  greek  churches  are  frill  retained  in  our 
church;  in  anfwer  to  a  paper  written  by  one  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  prove  the  nullity  of  our  orders  ; 
and  given  to  a  perfon  of  quality.  [Sir  Philip  Ter  whit's 
lady,  at  whofe  houfe  the  conference  about  religion  was 
held,  3  April,  1676.]  l^77-     8vo. 

The  fecond  edition  of  the  "  vindication  of  the  or- 
dinations," &c.  was  publifhed,  1688.     4to„ 

7.  A  letter  written  upon  the  difcovery  of  the  late  plot. 

1678.     4to. 

8.  The  unreafonablenefs  and  impiety  of  Popery,  in 
a  fecond  letter  written  upon  the  difcovery  of  the  late  plot. 

1678.     4to. 
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9.  A  decree  made  at  Rome,  2  March,  1679,  con- 
demning fome  opinions  of  the  Jefuits  and  other  cafuifts. 

1679.     4to. 

*  10.  The  infallibility  of  the  romifh  church  examined 
and  confuted.  1680.     4to. 

*  11.  The  policy  of  Rome,  as  delivered  by  cardinal 
Palavicini  in  his  hiilory  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
with  a  preface  by  G.  Burnet,  D.  D.         1681.     8vo. 

12.  The  letter  writ  by  the  laft  affembly  general  of 
the  clergy  of  France  to  the  proieftants,  inviting  them 
to  return  to  their  communion,  together  with  the  me- 
thods propofed  by  them  for  their  conviction,  tranflated 
and  examined.  1683.     8vo. 

13.  A  letter  containing  remarks  on  the  two  («)  papers, 
writ  by  his  late  majefty  King  Charles  the  fecond, 
concerning  religion.  This  letter  was  written  1685,  but 
not  published  till  1 688.  4to. 

14.  An  enquiry  into  the  reafons  for  abrogating  the 
Test  impofed  on  all  members  of  parliament,  offered 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  bifhop  of  Oxford. 

1688.    4to. 


15.  A  fecond  part  of  the  enquiry  into  the  reafons  of- 
fered by  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  bifhop  of  Oxford, 
for  abrogating  the  Test:  or  an  anfwer  to  his  plea  for 
tranfubftantiation,  and  for  acquitting  the  church  of  Rome 
of  idolatry.  1688.     4to. 

16.  A  continuation  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  enquiry 
into  the  reafons  offered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  bifhop 
of  Oxford,  for  abrogating  the  Test:  relating  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome.  1688.     4to. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  pieces,  viz.  Numb.  15  and 
16,  were  fome  few  months  after  publifhed  in  one  tract, 
with  this  title,  "    A  difcourfe  concerning  tranfubftan- 


(n)  Thefe  papers  were  pubJifted  by  King  Jamis  II.  foon  after  the 
<ieath  of  his  royal  brother.  He  declared  that  he  found  them  in  the  ciofet 
of  the  deceafed  King, 
"  unity  and  authorit; 
church  of  Engianp. 


udi.11  01  jus  royai  Diotner.  rie  aeciarea  mat  lie  iouiiu  mem  ui  uie  tiuiet 
oi  the  deceafed  King,  and  written  with  his  own  hand  ;  they  relate  to  the 
"  unity  and  authority  of  the  catholic  churchy  and  the  reformation  of  the 


nation 
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tiation  and  idolatry,  being  an  anfwer  to  the  bifhop  of 
Oxford's  plea  relating  to  thofe  two  points." 

1688.     4to. 

17  and  18.  (0)  Reflections  on  "  the  relation  of  the  eng- 
lifn  reformation,  and  the  Theses  relating  to  it,  "  lately 
printed  at  Oxford,  by  Obadiah  Walker,  matter  of 
Univerfity-College,    in    two    parts.     Arafterdam    1688. 

London  1689.     41.0. 


IV.  Tracts  polemical,  political  and  mifcellaneous. 

1.  A  modeft  and  free  conference  between  a  conformift 
and  nonconformift,  in  feven  dialogues.     Glafgow  1669. 

i2mo. 

2.  A  vindication  of  the  authority,    conftitution,  and 
Jaws  of  the  church  and  ftate  of  Scotland  :  in  four  con- 
ferences, wherein  the  anfwer  to  the  dialogues  betwixt  the 
conformift  and  the  nonconformift  is  examined.     Glaf- 
gow 1673.     i2mo. 

A  new  edition  of  this  piece  was  pubiifhed  1724.     8vo. 

3.  Obfervations  on  the  firft  and  fecond  of  the  Canons 
commonly  afcribed  to  the  holy  apoftles ;  wherein  an  ac- 
count of  the  primitive  conftitution  and  government  of 
churches  is  contained.  Drawn  from  ancient  and  ac- 
knowledged writings.  Glafgow  1673.     i2mo. 

*  4.  (p)  A  refolution  of  two  important  cafes  of  con- 
fcience  :  Queftion  the  firft.  Is  a  woman's  barrennefs  a 
juft  ground  for  divorce,  or  for  polygamy  ?  Queftion  the 

(0)  In  thefe  reflexions ,  &c.  not  only  the  general  grounds  of  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church  of  England  are  confidered,  but  the  matters  of  fa£t 
relating  to  that  important  affair  are  briefly  and  judicioufly  fet  forth  and 
illuftrated. 

(p)  Thefe  papers  are  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  memoirs,  &c.  of 
JohnMacky,  Efq;  p.  25,  &c.  The  occafion  of  his  writing  thefe  pieces, 
about  the  year  1671,  at  the  requeft  of  John  Maitlanc,  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, the  king's  high  commiflioner  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
afterwards  created  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  Earl  of  Gn  ilford,  our  au- 
thor himfelf  hath  informed  us  in  his  "  reflections  on  Dr.  Hickes's  dif- 
courfes,"  &c.  p.  76,  &c.  He  adds,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl^  he  retracted 
the  whole  paper,  and  anfwered  all  the  material  things  in  it, 

fecond. 
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fccond.  Is  polygamy  in  any  cafe  lawful  under  the  gofpel  ? 
both  which  cafes  the  author  refolved  in  the  affirmative. 

*  5.  A  modeff.  furvey  of  a  difcourfe,  intitled  "  The 
naked  truth,  or  the  true  fiate  of  the  primitive  church, 
by  an  humble  moderator,"  [Dr.  Herbert  Crofts, 
bifhop  of  Hereford.]  1676.     4x0. 

6.  A  tranflation  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia, 
with  a  preface  concerning  tranflations.  1683.     8vo. 

7.  Reafons  againff.  the  repealing  the  adls  of  parliament 
concerning  the  Test  :  humbly  offered  to  the  confiderati- 
©n  of  the  members  of  both  houfes,  at  their  next  meeting, 
on  the  twenty  eighth  of  April,  1 687.  1687.     4*0. 

8.  Some  reflections  on  his  majelty's  proclamation  of 
the  twelfth  of  Feb.  i68|,  for  a  toleration  in  Scotland  : 
together  with  the  faid  proclamation.  1687.     410. 

9.  A  letter  containing  fome  reflections  on  his  majefiy's 
declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience,  dated  April  4,  1687. 

4to. 

10.  An  anfwer  to  Mr.  Henry  Payne's  letter  con- 
cerning his  majeffy's  declaration  of  indulgence,  writ  to 
the  author  of  a  letter  to  a  difTenter.  1687.     4to, 

11.  An  anfwer  to  a  paper  printed  with  allowance, 
intitled  a  new  tell  of  the  church  of  England's  loyalty. 

1687.     4to. 

12.  The  Earl  of  Melfort's  letter  to  the  prefbyterian 
minifters  in  Scotland,  writ  in  his  majeffy's  name  upon 
their  addrefs :  together  with  fome  remarks  upon  it. 

1687.     4to. 

13.  Reflections  on  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  Parlia- 
mentum  pacificum,"  [written  by  John  Northleigh, 
M.  D.]  licenfed  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and 
printed  in  London,  in  March  1688.  4X0. 

14.  An  apology  for  the  church  of  England,  with 
relation  t©  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  for  which  fhe  is  ac- 
cufed,  1688.     4to. 

15.  Some 
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15.  Some  extracts  out  of  Mr.  James  Stewart's 
letters,  from  12  July  to  19  Nov.  1687,  which  were  com- 
municated to  Mynheer  Fagel,  the  ftates  peniioner  of 
the  province  of  Holland  :  together  with  fome  refe- 
rences to  Mr.  Stewart's  printed  letter.        1688.     4:0. 

16.  An  edi£f,  in  the'roman  law,,  [de  infpiciendo  ventre, 
cuftodiendoque  partu]  concerning  the  vifiting  a  woman 
with  child,  and  the  looking  after  what  may  be  born  of 
her;  with  obfervations  from  Aristophanes,  and  Ci- 
cero, relating  to  the  like  cafes.  1688.     4to. 

17.  An  enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmifiion  to  the 
fupreme  anthority,  and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
may  be  lawful,  or  neceffary  for  fubje&s  to  defend  their 
religion,  lives  and  liberties.  1688.     4to. 


18.  A  review  of  the  reflections  on  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  declaration;  printed  at  Exeter  in  Nov.  1688. 

4to. 

19.  The  citation  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.  to 
anfwer  in  Scotland  on  27  June,  old  ftyle,  1687,  for 
high  treafon ;  together  with  his  anfwer,  and  three  letters 
writ  by  him  upon  that  fubjecl:  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Middletoun,  his  majeffy's  fecretary  of  ftate. 

1688.     4to. 

20.  Dr.  Burnet's  vindication  of  himfelf  from  the 
calumnies  with  which  he  is  afperfed  in  a  pamphlet,  in- 
titled,  "  Pari  i  amen  turn  pacificum,"  [written  by  John 
Northleigh,  M.  D.]  licenfed  by  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, and  printed  in  London,  March  1688.  4to. 

21.  An  enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  :  and  in 
particular,  Whether  we  owe  allegiance  to  the  King  in 
thefe  circumftances  ?  And,  Whether  we  are  bound  to  treat 
with  him,  and  call  him  back  again,  or  not  ?  Publifhed 
by  authority.  1688.     4to. 

22.  Reflections  on  a  paper,  intitled,  "  his  majeffy's 
reafons  for  withdrawing  himfelf  from  Rochester.  Pub- 
lished by  authority:.  1688.     4to. 


23.  A 
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23.  (?)  A  paftoral  letter  writ  by  Gilbert  Lord  bi- 
ihop  of  Sarum  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  concerning 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  to  King  Willi  am 
and  Queen  Mary;  dated  15  May,  1688.  4*0. 

24.  A  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  December  1703, 
upon  the  bill,  intitled,  "  an  a£t  for  preventing  occafional 
conformity."  J7°3'     4*°« 

*  25.  A  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  16  March, 
17  °|,  upon  the  firft  article  of  the  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Henry  Sacheverell.  1710.    8vo. 

*  26.  Four  letters  between  Gilbert  Lord  bifhop  of 
Salifbury  and  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  on  occafion  of 
Mr.  Dodwell's  refolution  to  leave  the  nonjurors  and 
return  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England. 

1 7 13.    8vo. 


&&&&&&$$&&&&&&&*&$&&&&&$&ft&&&&& 


V.  History,  and  hiftorical  Tracts. 

1.  Memoirs  of  James  and  William  Dukes  of  Ha« 

MILTON.  1676.      folio. 

2.  (r)  The  hiftory  of  the  reformation  of  the  church 
of  England;  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  firft  vo- 
lume was  publifhed  16795  the  fecond  in  1681  j  and  thfc 
third  in  17 14. 

3.  An 

[q)  This  paftoral  letter,  having,  in  page  19,  20,  AT^  touched  upon 
the  right  of  conqueft,  gave  fuch  offence  to  fome  perfons  in  both  houfes 
of  parliament,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon executioner,  in  1693.  See  Biftiop  Kennet's  complete  hiftory  of 
England,  Vol.  iii.  p.  587. 

(r)  Upon  the  publication  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  moft  excellent  work, 
the  author  obtained  a  diftinguiihing  mark  of  honour,  never  before  or  fince 
paid  to  any  writer  :  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  Parliament,  with 
a  defire  that  he  would  profecute  the  undertaking,  and  complete  that  valu- 
able work.  Accordingly,  in  lefs  than  two  years  after,  he  printed  the  fe- 
cond volume,  which  met  with  the  fame  general  approbation  as  the  firft  j 
and  fuch  was  his  readinefs  in  compofing,  that  he  wrote  the  hiftorical  part 
in  the  compafs  of  fix  weeks,  after  all  his  materials  were  hid  in  order.  Sec 
the  Life  of  the  author,  p.  22. 

The 
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3.  (s)  An  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  the  reformati- 
on. 1682. 

In  fupport  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
reformation,  the  author  publifhed, 

*  4.  Reflexions  on  Mr.  Varill  as's  hiftory  of  the  re- 
volutions that  have  happened  in  Europe  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  more  particularly  in  his  ninth  book  that  relates 
to  England.  Amfterdam  1686.     i2mo. 

*  5.  A  defence  of  the  reflections  on  the  ninth  book  of 
the  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Varill  as's  hiftory  of  Heresies  ; 
being  a  reply  to  his  anfwer.      Amfterdam  1687.     i2mo. 

The  character  given  of  this  ufeful  hiftory  by  fome  celebrated  writer* 
deferveth  a  place  in  this  account  of  his  works.  Dr.  William  Nichol- 
son, bifhop  of  Carlisle,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Cashel,  in  Ire- 
land,  in  his  englifh  hiftorical  library,  p.  119,  obferveth,  that  the  au- 
thor "  hath  given  a  punctual  account  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  reformation, 
from  its  beginning,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  its  final. eftablifhment 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  1559.  That  the  whole  is  penned  in  a  mafcu- 
line  ftile,  fuch  as  becomes  an  hiftorian,  and  is  the  property  of  this  au- 
thor in  all  his  writings.  The  collection  of  Records,  which  he  gives  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  are  good  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  what  he  delivers 
in  the  body  of  the  hiftory,  and  are  much  more  perfect,  than  could  reafon- 
ably  be  expected,  after  the  pains  taken,  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  to  fup- 
prefs  every  thing,  that  carried  marks  of  reformation  upon  it." 

Another  writer  fays,  that  thefe  volumes  "  are  pieces  as  profitable,  as 
inimitable ;  and  for  their  fincerity,  impartiality,  and  the  authentic  proof 
of  their  authority,  are  juftly  valued  by  all  the  learned  men  of  the  reformed 
nations  of  Europe,  as  likewife  they  are  envied  (not  contemned)  by  the 
men  of  letters,  who  are  enemies  to  the  reformation.  In  thefe  books  his 
name  will  fhine  while  names  of  men  remain  ;  and  as  long  as  learning  is  in 
the  world,  or  the  world  ftands  for  men  to  learn,  this  champion  of  the  re- 
formation will  be  read  as  the  molt  authentic  writer,  to  inform  pofterity  of 
the  manner,  method  and  nature  of  that  great  tranfa&ion  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
which  overthrew  the  romifh  Hierarchy,  depofed  the  tyranny  of  Popery 
in  God's  church,  introducing  gradually  the  truth  and  purity  of  doctrine 
and  wodhip,  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  us  all."  See  Dr.  Char  les  Owen's 
funeral  feimon  preached  upon  the  occafion  of  the  death  of  the  late  bifhop 
of  Sarum,    p.  28,    29. 

(1)  In  this  work,  the  author  tells  us,  he  had  wholly  waved  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  the  Records,  and  the  proof  of  what  he  relates,  or  ta 
the  confutation  of  the  falfehoods  that  run  through  the  popiih  hiftorians.  ; 
all  which  may  be  found  in  the  hiftory  at  large. 

To  the  edition,  in  two  volumes  nmo,  pubiifhed  17195  there  was  added 
another  volume  of  that  fize,  containing  an  abridgment  of  the  third  volume, 
folio,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  M.  A.  the  bifhop's  fecond  fon  5  aclergy- 
man  of  great  worth,  and  diftinguifhed  eminence  for  his  uncommon  fagacitj 
and  lolid  judgment ;  whofe  anfwer  to  Mr.  William  L^aw's  fecond  letter 
to  the  bifhop  of  Bangor,  is  allowed  to  be  amoag  the  beft  pieces  in  that 
controverfy.  S;e  Mr,  Hearne'j  account  of  the  Bangorian  controverfy, 
p.  xz. 

6.  A 
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*  6.  A  continuation  of  reflections  on  MlVarillas's 
hiftory  of  Heresies  ;  particularly  on  that  which  relates 
to  englifh  affairs,  in  his  third  and  fourth  tomes. 

Amfterdam  1687.     nmo, 

7.  A  relation  of  the  barbarous  and  bloody  Massacre 
of  about  an  hundred  thoufand  proteftants,  begun  at  Pa- 
ris, and  carried  on  over  all  France  by  the  papifts  in 
the  year  1572.  Collected  out  of  Mezeray,  Thua- 
nus,  and  other  approved  authors.  1678.     4to. 

*  8.  The  laft  words  of  Dr.  Lewis  du  Moulin  ;  or  his 
retraction  of  all  the  perfonal  reflections  he  had  made  on 
the  divines  of  the  church  of  Englaad.         1680.     4to. 

9.  Some  paffages  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wilmot  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  died 
.26  July,  1680,  written  by  his  lordfnip's  direction  on  his 
death  bed.  1680.     8vo. 

ic.  The  converfion  and  perfecution  of  Eve  Cohan, 
now  called  Elizabeth  Verboon  j  a  perfon  of  quality 
of  the  jewifh  religion.  1680.     4to. 

*  11.  An  account  of  the  confeffions  of  lieutenant  John 
Stern,  and  George  Borosicy,  executed  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Thynn,  Efq;  10  March,  1684. 

1682.     folio. 

12.  News  from  France  :  in  a  letter  giving  a  relation 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  difference  between  the  french 
King  and  the  court  of  Rome  ;  to  which  is  added  the 
Pope's  brief  to  the  affembly  of  the  clergy,  and  the  pro- 
teftation  made  by  them  in  latin,  together  with  an  englifh 
tranflation  of  them.  1682.     4to. 

13.  The  hiftory  of  the  rights  of  Princes  in  the  dif- 
pofing  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices  and  church  lands ;  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  pretenfions  of  the  crown  of  France 
to  the  Regale,  and  late  conteffs  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  To  which  is  added,  a  collection  of  letters  writ- 
ten upon  that  occafion  :  and  of  fome  other  remarkable 
papers. put  in  an  appendix.  1682.     8vo. 


14.  An 
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14.  An  anfwer  to  the  "  animadverfions  on  the  hiftory 
©f  the  rights  of  Princes,"  &c.  1682.     4to. 

15.  The  life  and  death  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Knt.  fometime  Lord  chief  juflice  of  the  king's  bench. 

1682.     8vo. 

There  was  a  fecond  edition  of  this  tract  publifhed  in 
i2mo,  1682.  To  which  were  annexed,  "  additional 
notes  on  the  life  and  death  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale," 
written  by  Richard  Baxter,  at  the  requeft  of  Ed- 
ward Stephens,  Efq;  the  publifher  of  his  contempla- 
tions and  his  familiar  friend. 

16.  The  life  of  Dr.  William  Bedel,  bifhop  of 
Kilmore  in  Ireland  ;  together  with  the  copies  of  cer- 
tain letters  which  paffed  between  Spain  and  England 
in  matters  of  religion  concerning  the  general  motives  to 
the  roman  obedience,  between  Mi'JamesWadsworth, 
a  late  penfioner  of  the  holy  inquifition  in  Sevil,  and 
the  faid  William  Bedel,  then  minifter  of  the  gofpel  in 
Suffolk.  1685.     8vo. 

17.  Three  letters  in  defence  of  fome  pafTages  in  the 
hifrory  of  the  reformation,  in  anfwer  to  the  reflections 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Simon  Lowth,  vicar  of  Cofmus 
Blene,    in  his  book  of  the  fubjec-r.  of  church  power. 

1685.     4to. 

18.  (t)  A  letter  written  to  Dr.  Burnet,  giving  fome 
account  of  cardinal  Pole's  fecret  powers ;  from  which  it 

(t)  The  letter  relating  to  cardinal  Pole,  hath-  been  afcribed  to  Sir 
William  Coventry,  Knt.  youngeft  fon  to  Thomas  Coventry 
Lord  Coventry,  Lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in  the  reign  of  King 
Cha-rles  the  firft.  Of  this  worthy  gentleman  the'  following  narrative 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  He  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the 
Duke  of  York  (bon  after  the  reftoration ,  and  alio  fecretary  to  the  admi- 
ralty, and  elefted  burgefs  for  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  May  r66r.  He  was  created  doftor  of  the  civil  law 
at  Oxford  1663;  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  received  the  honour  o£ 
knighthood,  26  June,  166^  5  made  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 
fury,  24  May,  1667.  See  Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  Vol.  ii.  p.  601.  Edit. 
1692, 

He  was,  as  bifhop  Burnet  relates,  "  a.  man  of  great  notions  and  emi- 
nent virtues  ;  the  bed  fpeakev  in  the  houfe  of  Commons,  and  capable  ot 
bearing  the  chief  miniftry,  as  it  was  once  thought  he  was  very  n=ar  it,  and 
■deferved  it  more  than  all  the  reft  did.  See  Collins' 5  peerage  uf  England, 
Vol.  ii,   part  ii.   8vo,     1735. 

Vol.  IV.  I  appears 
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appears  that  it  was  never  intended  to  confirm  the  alie- 
nation that  was  made  of  the  abbey  lands.  To  which  are 
added  two  Breves  that  cardinal  Pole  brought  over,  and 
fome  other  of  his  letters,  that  were  never  before  printed. 

1685.     4to. 

19.  (u)  Travels  through  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland;  defcribing  their  religion, 
learning,  government,  cuftoms,  natural  hiftory,  trade, 
&c.  written  in  letters  to  the  Honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  Efq;.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining remarks  on  Switzerland  and  Italy,  by  a 
perfon  of  quality.  1687.     i2mo. 

20.  A  relation  of  the  death  of  the  primitive  per- 
fecutors.  Tranfiated  from  the  latin  of  Lactantius. 
With  a  large  preface  concerning  perfecution,  in  which 
the  principles,  the  fpirit  and  practice  of  it  are  freely  cen- 
fured  and  condemned.  Amfterdam  1687.     8vo. 

The  fecond  edition  was  published  in  London,  1 7 1 3. 

8vo. 

21.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Thevenot,  containing  a  cenfure 
of  Mr.  le  Grand's  hiftory  of  King  Henry  the  eighth's 
divorce.  To  which  is  added  a  cenfure  of  Mr.  de  Me- 
aux's  [John  Benigne  Bossuet,  late  biftiop  of  Con- 
dom J  hiftory  of  the  variations  of  the  proteftant  churches ; 
together  with  fome  further  reflections  on  Mr.  le  Grand. 

1689.     4to. 

22.  A  letter  to  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  Lord  biftiop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  concerning  a  book  lately 
publifhed,  called  "  a  fpecimen  of  fome  errors  and  de- 
fects in  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation  of  the  church  of 
England."  by  Anthony  Harmer  {w).  1693.    4*0. 

(u)  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  this  curious  and  entertaining 
narrative,  the  laft  of  which  was  printed  175c,  121K0.  It  vaftly  furpafieth 
every  thing  in  its  kind  extant,  in  the  ftyle,  fentiments,  matter  and  me- 
thod. The  fine  fpirit  which  fhineth  through  it,  is  admirable.  It  is 
likely,  that  he  exerted  himfelf  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  in  the  com- 
position, having  chofen  a  perfon  of  fo  eminent  a  character  for  his  patron. 
His  obfervations  upon  the  corruptions  and  impoflures  of  popery  mull  afford 
peculiar  pleafure  to  every  genuine  and  confiftent  proteftant. 

(10)  The  name  of  Anthony  Harmer  was  a  fictitious  and  delufive 
name,  affumed  in  order  to  conceal  the  true  author,  who  was  Mr.  Henry 
Wharton,  chaplain  to  archbifliop  Sancroft. 

23.  An 
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23.  An  efFay  on  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary.     Lon- 

don 1695.     8vo.     Edinburgh  1695.     I2m0« 

24.  Reflexions  on  a  book,  intitled  "  the  rights^  pow- 
ers and  privileges  of  an  englifh  convocation  ftated  and 
vindicated,"  by  Francis  Atterbury,  M.  A.  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Rochefter  and  dean  of  Weftminfter. 

1700.     410, 

25.  (x)  The  hiftory  of  his  Own  time,  in  two 
volumes,  folio.  The  firft  publifhed  1723,  the  fecond  in 
1734.  (j)  To  which  was  added  the  life  of  the  author  by 
his  fon,  Thomas  Burnet,  Efqj  fince  one  of  the  juftices 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  ;  who  alfo  publifhed  a  de- 
fence of  this  hiftory,  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Granville  Lord  Lansdown* 
contained  in  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  A  letter  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  reflections  hiftorical  and  political*" 

The  Bifhop  left  finifhed  and  prepared  for  the  preCs*  a 
book  intitled  "  Essays  and  Meditations  on  Mo- 
rality and  Religion;"  with  directions  in  his  laft 
Will  that  it  mould  be  printed,  but  I  cannot  find  that  this 
order  was  ever  executed. 

13  March,  1753,     R.  F. 

(x)  The  author  of  a  paper  in  Hibernicus's  letters,  &c.  written  by 
feveral  eminent  hands  in  Duelin,  ftiles  this  "  an  incomparable  hiftory, 
which  for  its  noble  impartiality  and  fincerity  never  was  equalled  but  by 
Polybius  and  Philip  de  Comines:  a  hiftory  which  hath  ieceived 
the  beft  teftimony  of  its  worth  from  the  mouth  of  its  enemies,  by 
giving  equal  eflence  to  the  bigotted  and  interefted  of  all  parties,  feels  and 
denominations,  amongft  us.  A  hiftory,  which  doth  honour  to  the  Ian* 
guage  it  is  writ  in,  and  will  for  ever  make  the  name  of  Burnet  facred 
and  venerable  to  all,  who  prefer  an  empire  of  reafon  and  laws  to  that 
of  blind  pafiion  and  unbridled  will  and  pleafure."  See  Hibernicijs's  let- 
ters, Vol.  i.  Numb.xxiii. 

(y)  The  conclufion  of  this  hiftory,  which  is  addrefled  to  men  of  all 
orders  and  degrees,  hath  been  publiftied  in  fmall  i2mo.  that  it  may  cir- 
culate into  the  hands  of  numbers  of  perfons  whom  the  hiftory  itfelf 
might  never  reach.  It  is,  as  the  Bifhop  himfelf  obferveth,  "  a  fort  of 
teftament  or  dying  fpeech,  which,  faith  he,  I  leave  behind  me  to  be  read 
and  confidered  when  1  can  fpeak  no  more."  The  alarming  important 
truths  contained  in  it,  are  expreffed  in  fuch  a  propriety  and  energy  of  ftyle, 
and  fo  folemnly  laid  home  to  the  confeiences  of  men,  that  they  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  and  adapted  to  awaken  in  the  riling  generation,  a  ftrorg 
and  lively  fenfe  of  religion,  virtue  and  public  fpirit. 


1x2  In 
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In  St.  James's  church,  Cleikenwell,  is  a  fair  marble  monu- 
pediment,  which  is  circular,  is  fupported  by  pilafters  of  the 
the  center  are  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Salifbury  and  Burnet, 
books  aiid  rolls  ;  amongft  which  is  one  intitled,  HisiyReform. 


INSCRIPTIO  N. 


H.     S.     E. 

GILBERTUS     BURN  E  T,     S.  T.  P. 

Epifcopus  Sariseuriensis 

Et    nobiliffimi  Ordinis   a    Perifcelide  Cancel  lar  jus 

Natus  Edinburgi,   18  die  Septembris  Anno   Domini  MDCXLI1I. 

Parentibus  Roberto    Burnet,    Domino   de    Cremont, 

Ex  antiquiJTima  domo  de  Leyes,    et  Rachels  Johnston, 

Sorore  Domini    de   Waristoun 

Aberdonia'e   Literis  inftrudtus  Saltoni    curae   animarum   invigilavit, 

Inde  Juvenis  adhuc  §acro-Sandr.ae  Theologiae  Profefl'or  in 

Academia  Glasgoensi  eledtus  eft. 

Poftquam  in  Ancliam  tranfiit  rem  fa  cram  per  aliquot 

Annos  Templo  Rotulorum  Londini   adminiftravit,    donee 

nimis  acriter  (ut  iis  qui  rerum  turn  potiebantur  vifum  eft) 

Ecclefiae  Romanae    malas    artes   infe&atus,  ab   officio   fubmotus  eft. 

E  patria,    temporum  iniquitate  profugus,    Europam  peragravit. 

Et  deinceps  cum   Principe    Auriaco    reverfus,     primus   omnium 

a  Rege  Gulielmo  et  Regina  IVIaria  Praeful  defignatus, 

et  in  fummum  tandem  fiduciae  teftimonium  ab  eodem 

Principe  Duci  Glocestriensi  Praeceptor  diftus  eft. 

Tyrannidi   et   Superftitioni    femper    ihfenfum    fcripta    eruditiflima 

Demonftrant,   nee  non  Libertatis  Patriae  veraeque  Religionis 

ftrenuum    femperque   indefeffum    Propugnatorem.     Quarum 

utriufque  confervandae  fpem  imam   jam   a  longo  tempore  in 

UluftrifTima  Domo  Brunsvicensi    collocarat.     Poftquam 

autem  Dei  Providentia  fingulari  Regem   Georgium 

Sceptro   Britanno   potitum  cenfpexerat ;    brevi  jam 

Annorum  et  felicitatis  fatur  e  vivis  exceffit. 

Duxit   Uxorem   Dominam   Margaritam    Kennedy   Comitis 
Cassiliae  filiam,  dein  Mariam  Scot  Hagae  Comitis,  <juae  ei 

Septem   liberas   peperit,    quorum    adhuc    in   vivis   funt 

Golieimus,  Gilbertus,   Maria,   Elizabetha    et  Thomas. 

Poft'emo  Uxorem  duxit  viduam  Elizaeetham    Berkeley 

qua  duos  liberos  fufcepit,  fato  praematuro  non  multo  poft  extincros, 

Amplifilmam  pecuniam  in  pauperibus  alendis,  et  in  lumptibus  fed 

ad  utilitatem  publicam  fpecrantibu1?,   vivus  continuo  etogavit,  moriens 

Duo  millia  Aureorum  Aberdoniae  Sai.tonoq.ue  ad  Juventutem  pauperiorem 

inftituendam  Teftamento  legavit. 

Obiit  17  Eie  Martii,   Anno  Domini  MDCCXtV-XV,     yEtatis  LXXII. 
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ment,  ere£led  to  the  memory  of  bimop  Burnet.  The 
compofite  order,  on  the  extremities  of  which  are  urns,  and  in 
impaled  in  a  fhield ;  on  the  freeze  are  cut  in  Relievo  feveral 
and  on  the  tablet  underneath  is  this 


Here  lies  interred 

GILBERT     BURNET,  Doftor  in  Divinity, 

Bifhop  of  Salisbury, 

and  Chancellor  of  the  mod  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Born  atEDiNEURGH  the  iSth  of  September  A.  D.  MDCXLIIL 

His  Parents  were  Robert  Burnet,    l.aird  of  Cremont, 

descended  from  the  moft  ancient  Family  of  Leyes,  and  Rachel  Johnston, 

Sifter  to  the   Lord  of  Waristoun. 

Having  ftudied  at  Aberdeen  he  entered  on  the  cure  of  fouls  at  Salton, 

And  though   as    yet   a  young   man,  he  was  chofen  Divinity  ProfefTor 

in  the  Univerfity  of  Glasgow. 

From  hence  he  paffed  into  England,  where  he  performed  the  duties 

Of  the  minifterial  office  for  feveral  years  in  the  Rolls  chapel  in  London, 

Till  for  inveighing  too  iharply  (in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  af- 

Againft  the  impious  Frauds  of  the  church  of  Rome,  [fairs) 

He  was  fufpended  from  his  office,   and   being  forced  to  fly  his  country, 

By  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  he  made  a  Tour  through  Europe, 

And  afterwards  returning  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  was 

the  firft  Biihop  nominated  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  j 

And  which  was  the  higheft  mark  of  Confidence,  was,  at  length  by  the  fame  Prince 

made  Preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Kis  moft  learned  Writings  demonftrate  that  he  was  a  declared  Enemy 

to  Tyranny   and  Superftition  ;  and  that  he  was  always 

a  firenuous  indefatigable  Advocate  for  the  Liberty  of  his  Country  and  the  true  Religion  J- 

For  the  Prefervation  of  each  of  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  before 

placed  his  only  hopes  in  the  moft  illuftrious  Family  of   Brunswick  : 

And,  after  by  the  fpecial  Providence  of  God,   he  had  feen  King  George 

in  the  PoOeffion  of  the  Britith  fceptre,  he  foon  departed  this  Life, 

feaving  attained  the  fummit  of  his  wifties  with  regard  to  length  of  days  and  earthly  hap* 

[pinefs. 

He   married,  firft  the  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter 

cf  the  Earl   of  Cassils,  and  afterwards  Mary  Scot  of  the  Hague, 

who  bore  him  feven   children,  of  whom 

William,  Gilbert,  Mary,  Elizabeth,   andTHOMAS  are  ftill  living. 

Laftly,  he    married  Elizabet-h  Berkeley,    a  widow, 

By  whom  he  had  tv»ro  children,  which  were  fnatched  away  in  their  Infancy. 

While  he  lived,  he  was  continually  bellowing  considerable  fums  of  money 

in  relieving  the  Poor,  and  in  other  expences   conducing  to  the  public  Benefit  j 

And  at  bis  death  he  left  a  Legacy   of  two  thouland    Pounds 

for  the  Inftrudbon  of  poor  children  and  young  perfons  at  Aberdeen  and  Saltck., 

He  died  the  i-jth  of  March,  A   D.    MDCCXIV-XV,  in  the  feventy  fecond: 

Year  of  his  Age, 


U.J 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SINCE  the  foregoing  papers  were  fent  to  the  prefs, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Sampson  Letsome  hath  pub- 
lished an  ufeful  performance,  intitled,  "  The  Preach- 
er's Assistant,  in  two  parts." 

In  reviewing  the  account  of  bifhop  Burnet's  fermons 
contained  in  "this  work,"  it  appeareth,  that  Mr.  Let- 
some  hath  afcribed  to  him  two  funeral  fermons  :  i.  on 
Ephef.  v.  16.  1678.  4-to.  2.  On2Tim.  i.  6.  1689.  4to. 
But  I  apprehend  there  is  fome  miftake  in  this  afcription. 
It  is  certain,  that  neither  of  thefe  fermons  is  included  in 
the  collection  of  fermons  and  difcourfes,  written  and 
printed  in  the  years  1677 — 1704,  publifhed  by  the  bi- 
fhop's  direction  in  1704,  in  three  volumes,  4to.  And 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  fentiment,  by  obferving, 
that  Mr.  Letsome  hath  not  referred  to  any  library,  as 
containing  the  faid  fermons,  nor  produced  any  other  au- 
thentic evidence  in  fupport  of  his  afcribing  them  to  the 
bifhop. 

The  like  miftake  may  be  obferved  in  another  work  of 
the  fame  nature  with  Mr.  Let  some's,  intitled,  "  An 
Index  to  the  fermons  publifhed  fince  the  Reftoration, 
in  two  parts  j  the  firft  printed  in  1 7  34,  the  fecond  in  1 738  5 
fince  reprinted  together  in  one  volume,  with  confiderable 
additions  and  improvements,  1751, 


N.  B.  In  drawing  up  the  preceding  account  of  the 
numerous  writings  of  the  late  eminent  and  worthy  pre- 
late, the  greatefr.  diligence  and  application  have  been  ex- 
erted in  order  to  procure  fuch  authentic  intelligence,  as 
might  render  it  complete  and  accurate,  But  amidft  a 
great  variety  of  fmall  tracts  written  and  printed  fepa- 
rately,  at  very  different  times,  and  at  a  period  very  dif- 
tant  from  the  prefent,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  fome 
of  thofe  lefTer  pieces  may  have  efcaped  the  obfervation 
of  the  compiler.  The  difcovery  and  correction  of  any 
errors  or  defects  of  this  kind,  communicated  to  Mr. 
Millar  in  the  Strand,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged, 
gs  a  particular  favour. 

26  March,  1753, 
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Four  Volumes  of  this  HISTORY. 

The  Roman  Numbers  direct  to  the  Volume. 
The  other  Numbers  to  the  Page  of  the  Volume, 


ABercorn,  Earl  of,  i. 
49- 
Aberdeen,  Earl  of, 

ii.173.    breaks  with  Queenf- 
bury,  249.     lofes  the  Chan- 
cellor's place,  251. 
Abingdon,  Earl  of,   goes  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,    ii, 

532.  iii-433- 
Act  of  Uniformity,    i.  256, 

257,  260,  268. 

fining  in  Scotland,  i.  300, 
Admiralty,     their    conduct 

cenfurcd,  ii.  111,  157,  158, 

159,    172,    269.      iv.    17, 

18,   19,  20,  91,  92.      See 

Sea-Affairs. 
Aghrem,  battle  of,  iii.  108. 
Ailesbury,  Earl  of,  fent  to 

K.  James  in  1695,  iii.  204. 

In  a  plot  of  invafion,  238. 
Aileseury,    town  of ,    the 


right  of  electing  members, 
is  tried  at  common  law,  iv. 

36,  37.  difputed  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,    if  triable, 

37.  judged  not,  and  writ  of 
error  brought  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  ibid,  they  re^ 
verfe  the  judgment,  ibid.  38, 
39.  other  actions  brought 
on  the  fame  caufe,  96,  97. 
the  Commons  imprifon  the 
plaintiffs,  97.  Prifoners 
brought  up  by  Habeas  Cor- 
pus to  Queen's-Bench  and 
remanded,  ibid.  Writ  of 
Error  thereupon,  ibid.  Com- 
mons addrefs  the  Queen  not 
to  grant  it,  98.  Lords 
counter-addrefs,  99,  100. 

Ailoffe,  ii.  314,  315.  ex- 
ecuted, 317. 

Aird,  i.  409. 

AlbaNo  chofen  Pope  Clement 

XL  iii.  348,  349.  See  Pope. 

I i  4  Albano 


INDEX. 


Albano  his  nephew,  iv.  272. 
Albemarle,  Earl  of,  in  fa- 
vour with  King  William, 
iii.  310,  334,  418,  419, 
424,  435.  his  lofs  at  De- 
nain,  iv.  379,  380. 

Albert,  Duke,  i.  15. 

Aleerville,  Marquis  de,  his 
character,  ii.  415.  King 
James's  Envoy  to  the  States, 
417;  419.  his  memorial 
about  Bantam,  443,  444. 
he.  discovers  King  James's 
defigns  too  foon,  452,  500. 

Aldrich,  Dr.  ii.  368. 

Almanara,  battle  of,  iv.  302. 

Almanza,  battle  of,  iv.  190, 

Almxrante  of  CafHle,  iii.  7, 

8,  9, 
Ambrun,  fiege  of,  iii.    138. 
Amsterdam,  errors  of,  i.  461, 
4,62.       their    love  for   the 
Duke'  of  Marlborough,  iv. 
108. 
Ancram,  Earl  of,  i.  25,  50.4. 
Anglesey,  Earl  of,  manages 
the  Engliih  i'ntefefl:  in  Ire- 
land,   i.  246,  316.      votes 
againfl   Lord   Stafford,     ii. 
132,  236.      oppofes  Mon- 
mouth's attainder,  32.5. 
Akjou,  Duke   of,'  offered  to 
•  Spain,    iii.    169.      declared 
King   of    Spain    in    1700, 
348,  349,   3^6.     owned  by 
the   States,  356.       and  by 
King  William,   371.       See 
Philip  King  of  Spain. 
Annandale,    Earl   of,    in  a 
plot,    iii.    86.     difcovers  it 
to  Queen  Mary,  ibid.  iv.  25. 
oppofes    the   Union,     170. 
is  zealous  for  the  Proteftant 
iiiccefiion,  123,  251. 
Asne,    Queen.      See  Queen 

Anne- 
Ansesley,  Mr.  i.  118.  made 


Earl  of  Anglefey,  133.    See 
Anglesey,  Earl  of. 
Anspach,    Princefs   of,    iv. 

*97- 
Antrim,  Earl  of,  i.  50,  54, 

5?*    -      , 
Arco,  iv.  60. 

Argile,    Earl  of,    i.  35,  37. 
heads  the  Whiggamore  in- 
furrection,  59.      refufes  K. 
Charles  the  Firft's  offers,  78. 
fubmits  to  Monk,  80.     one 
of  the  Scotch  commiffroners, 
83.      charged  as   acceffory 
to  the  King's  murder,  145. 
fent  to  the  tower  146.     his 
attainder  168.     tries  to  ef- 
cape,    171.      his  execution 
and  fpeech  there,  173,  174-'" 
Argile,  Earl  of,  his  fon,  (fee 
Lord  Lorn)  againft  violent 
proceedings,    i.    295,    296. 
raifes  1500  men,  329,  344, 
418.  ii.   27.     the  Duke  of 
York  tries  to  gain  him,  158. 
his  anivver,  ibid.  -  offers  to 
explain  the   teft-act,      164,  • 
168.      is  imprifoned,  169. 
condemned,   170.      but  ef- 
capes,     171.      cabals   with 
Monmouth,  194,  196,  197, 
253.    and  invades  Scotland, 
'309,  313.     is  defeated,  ta- 
ken,   and    executed,     313, 
314. 
Argile,  Earl  of,  fent  to  ten- 
der the  crown  of  Scotland 
in  1689,  iii.  32.86.     made 
a  Duke,  402. 
Argile,    Duke  of,    his  fon, 
commiffioner  of  Parliament, 
iii,   25,  91,   123.      his    in- 
ftructipns  debated,  123.    iv. 
313.     is  fent  to  command 
in  Spain,  329. 
Arlington,  Earl  of,  i.  136, 
372,  424.      Knight  cf  the 
Garter,  430,  453.     in  the 
interefU 
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interefts  of  France,  457, 
472,  483,  488.  lofes  the 
Duke  of  York,  492,  506. 
attacked  by  the  Commons, 

512.  Lord  Chamberlain, 

513,  515.  fent  to  Holland 
"to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
530,  532.  _  ii.265.__ 

Armagh,  Primate  of,  ii.  343. 

Armstron-g,  SirThomas,  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  ii. 
191,  205.  feized  at  Ley- 
den,  fent  over  and  executed, 
244,  245,  246,  247. 

Ap,my,  Scotch,  defeated  by 
Cromwel,  i.  74,  75.  at- 
tempts to  raife  a  new  army 
in  Scotland,  75.  a  body  of 
Highlanders  ftand  for  the 
King,  79.  their  chief  of- 
ficers,, 80,;  81,  82.  fend 
over  meffages  to  the  King, 
82.  are  difperfed,  83.  the. 
Englifh  army  how  managed 
at  the  reiteration,  120.  dif- 
banded,  225.  army  on  free 
quarters  in  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  25.  the  army  at 
Hounflow-Heath,  408.  K.. 
James's  defert  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  232.  parties 
engage  in  Dorfetfhire  and  at 
Reading,  543. 

Army,'  {landing,  odious  to 
Englifh  ears,  iii.  116,  284, 
306.      reafons   for   and   a- 

-  gainft  one,  284,  reduced 
to  7000  men,  and  how  mo- 
delled, 306,  364. 

Arnot,  Rachel,  i.  23. 

Arragon,  kingdom  of,  de- 
clares for  King  Charles  III. 
iv.  154.  reduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  191,302, 
304.  ■ 

Arran,  Lord,  ii.  116,  152, 
312,  477. 

Amtnijel,  Lord,  i.  557.  rji, 


43,  132; 

As  gill,  iii.  343. 

Ashey,  ii.  97.  iii.  129J 

AshleyCowpee,  i.  185^ 
See  Shaftesbury,  Earl 
•  of. 

Ashton,  feized  with  Lord 
Prefton,  iii.  95.  executed 
96.  his  paper  to  the  She- 
riff, ibid. 

At h lone,  the  fiege  of,  iii. 
108. 

Athlone,  Earl  of,  (fee  Gin- 
kle>  iii.  305,  330,  331, 
416,  447.  his  conduct  in 
Flanders  extolled,  448, 449, 

45°-     ,         .   '       . 
Athol,    Marquis  of,   1.  344, 

418,  473,  476,   528,  566. 

fends  Highlanders    in    the 

Weft  to  live  on  free  quarter, 

ii.  25,  26,  28,  47. 
Athol,    Marquis  of,   iv.  24, 

25.     made  a  Duke,  45,  83. 

oppofes  the  Union,  1 70.. 
At TEREURY,.Dr.  i.  368.  iii. 

.  345«  3§9»  39°--  *»  3&2» 
327,  368,  369.  is.  made 
Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  406. 

Aubigny,  Lord,  inthefecret 
of  King  Charles  IPs  reli- 
gion, i.  ioi.  marries  him 
to  Queen  Catherine,  243. 
feconds  the  motion  for  a 
general  toleration,  271,  275, 
ii.  292. 

Augustus,  King  of  Poland, 
iii.  270,  271,  274.  (See 
Eledlor  of  Saxony.)  his 
condudl  in  Poland,  308. 
his  alliances  againft  Sweden, 
319.  His  defigns  on  Po- 
land, 320.      the  war  there, 

337'  338»  35 5»  444>  445. 
455,  he  is  depofed,  iv.  16, 
17,  20.  Staniflaus  chofen 
and  crowned  in  his  room, 
78,120,  he  defeats  a  body 
of 
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of  Swedes,  ibid,  refigns 
the  throne,  18S.  the  war 
continues,  241;.  he  refumes 
the  crown  on  the  King  of 
Sweden's  defeat,  273. 

Aumont,  Duke  de,  Ambaf- 
fador  from  France,  iv.  382. 

Austria,  Charles  Archduke 
of,  iii.  322.  a  treaty  with 
Portugal  in  his  favour.  See 
Charles  III.  King  of 
Spain. 

Auverquerque,  General,  his 
eminent  fervice  in  Flanders, 
iii.  107,  420.  iv.  57. 

Azuph  taken  by  the  Mufco- 
covites,  iii.  245. 


B 


Baden,  Lewis  Prince  of,  beats 
the  Turks,  iii.  113,  114. 
comes  to  England,  iv.  173. 
177.  befieges  Landau,  446. 
and  takes  it,  452.  repulfes 
Villars  at  Stolhoffen,  iv.  2, 
4,  6,  60.  takes  Landau  a  fe- 
cond  time,  6$,  66.  Difap- 
points  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough after  meafures  con- 
certed, 105.  his  death,  187. 

Baillie  cited  before  the  coun- 
cil in  Scotland  and  fined, 
i.  566.  ii.  47.  confers  with 
Monmouth's  party  at  Lon- 
don, 105.  feized  and  exa- 
mined before  the  King,  206. 
imprifoned  and  cruelly  ufed, 
ib.  208,  233.  further  pro- 
ceedings againff.  him,  254. 
255.  his  execution,  256, 
Z57. 

Balmerinoch;  Lord,  his  tri- 
al, i.  29 — 32.  condemned, 
but  pardoned,  33. 

Bamfield,  Colonel,  ii.  295. 

Bank  of  England,  when  erect- 


ed, iii.  171,  172.  its  good 
confequences,  172.  en- 
larged in  1709,  iv.  259.  a- 
gainft  a  change  of  mir.iftry 
in  1 710,  298,  299. 

Bank,  land,   iii.  235.    failed 
totally,  241,  242. 

Bantry  Bay,  fea-fight  there, 
iii.  27. 

Bara,  iv.  220. 

Barbesieux,  fon  to  Louvois, 
iii.  131. 

Barcelona  befieged  by  the 
French,  iii.  177.  fiegeraifed 
by  the  Englifh  fleet,  ibid, 
taken  by  the  French,  268* 
taken  by  King  Charles  in 
1 705,  iv.  1 1 7.  befieged  by 
the  French,  147.  King 
Charles  defends  it  in  perfon, 
151.  the  Englifh  fleet  raifes 
the  fiege,  152. 

Bare  ith,  Marquis  of,  iii.  1 36. 
iv.  187. 

Bargeny,  Lord,  ii.  162. 

Barillon,  ii.  14,  278,  351, 
500. 

Barlow,  Bifhop,  ii.  51. 

Barnevelt,  i.  17,  19.  exe~ 
cuted,  442. 

Bates,  Dr.  i.  363.  iv.  201. 

Bath,  Earl  of,  ii.  282.  his 
practices  on  Cornifh  electi- 
ons, 305.  offers  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  529. 
makes  Plymouth  declare  for 
him,  536. 

Bavaria,  Eledlor  of,  i.  16. 
Spanifh  Flanders  put  into  his 
hand,  iii.  1 16.  his  fon  pro- 
pofed  as  fucceffor  to  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  309, 365. 
he  is  gained  by  France,  400, 
445,  452.  diftreffes  the  Em- 
pire, 452.  iv.  1,2,  3,4, 14, 
58.  his  troops  routed  at 
Schellemberg,  60,  61.  he 
is  beaten  at  Hocfled,  63,  64. 
lofes 
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lofes  all  his  territories,  64. 
his  conduft  in  Flanders, 
105,  106.  his  fhare  at  the 
battle  of  Rameilles,  156, 
159.  commands  on  the 
Rhine,  238.  his  attempt  on 
Bruffels,  239.  is  reilored  to 
his  dominions,  387. 

Baxter,  Mr.  Manager  at  the 
Savoy  conference,  i.  252. 
he  refufes  the  Bifhoprick  of 
Hereford^,  259.  at  a  treaty 
for  comprehenfion,  363.  re- 
turns the  penfion  fent  him 
from  the  Court,  43 1 . 

Bayly,  i.  46. 

Be  achy  in  SufTex,  a  fea- fight 
near  it,  iii.  72,  73.  _ 

Beaufort,  Duke  cf,  i.  262. 
iv.  381. 

Beaumont,  Colonel,  refufes 
Irifh  recruit?,  ii.  499. 

Beddingfield,  ii.  36. 

Bedlow,  his  evidence  in  the 
Popifh  plot,  ii.  35,  67,  69, 
71,  72,  94,  96,  98,  126. 

Belcarras,  Earl  of,  i.  80, 
82,  83. 

Belhaven,  Lord,  i.  27. 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,!.  9. 

Bellasis,  Lord,   i.  43,  45. 

Bellasis,  Lady,  her  contract 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  j. 

493- 
Bellefonds,    Marefchal,     i. 

424.  his  character,  ii.  227. 

Bennet,  Secretary  of  State,  i. 
136.  See  Arlington, 
Earl  of. 

Ben  think,  Envoy  from  the 
States  to  Brandenburgh,  ii. 
484.  his  fecrecy  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  fngland,  519, 
544.  made  Earl  of  Port- 
land, iii.  6. 

Berkley,  Charles,  made  Earl 
cf  Falmouth,  i.  136.  his 
fharafter,  137. 


Berkley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  i.  374,  487.  ii.  296. 

Berkly,  Lord,  iv.  299. 

Berkley,  Sir  George,  iii. 
227.  has  King  James's  com- 
miffion  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  his  winter 
quarters,  227,  230.  efcapes, 
230. 

Berkshire,  Earl  of,  ii.  206. 

Berry,  Duke  of,  iv.  365. 

Berry,  ii. 65 .  executed,  6y,  68. 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  473.  iii.  228,  229. 
iv.  46,  50,  71,148,153,190. 

Bethel,  Sherif,  ii.  115. 

Beveridge,  Dr.  iii.  438. 
is  made  Bifhopof  St.  Afaph, 
iv.95,  175. 

Beuning,  Van,  ii.  114. 

Bezons,  Marefchal,  iv.  269, 
272,  273. 

Bierly,  iv.  35. 

Binks,  iii.  437. 

Birch,  Colonel,  his  charac- 
ter, i.  546,  547,  ii.  6. 

Bishops,  Englifh,  their  con- 
duft at  the  Revolution,  iv. 
8,  9.  They  engage  in  a 
correfpondence  with  St.  Ger- 
mains,  95,96.  their  fees  are 
filled  up,  103.  the  charac- 
ter of  the  new  Bifhops,  104, 
163,  174.  divided  as  to  the 
point  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's divorce,  175,  389, 
390,  391,  392,  395. 
Bishops,  Scotch,  their  errors, 
i.  12,  34.  Pvtfen  fought  out 
to  be  Bifhops,  183,  184, 
185.  are  confecrated,  193. 
come  to  Scotland,  198.  are 
introduced  to  the  Parliament, 
199.  Prejudices  againft  them 
220,  304.  their  feverity  to 
pri ("oners,  332,  333.  are  a- 
gainft  a  comprehenfion,  384. 
are  offended  at  the  aft  of  fu- 
premacy, 
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premacy,    398,    399.    their 
conduct    at  the  revolution, 
iii.  31.  is  the  caufe  of  abo- 
lifhing  epifcopacy,  ibid. 
Blackelow,  i-  272, 
Blackhall,   Dr.  Bifhop   of 

.  Exeter,  iv.  208. 
Blair,  his  character,  i.  46. 
Blair  of  Virginia,  iii.  165. 
Blake,  Admiral,  i.  111. 
Blakewood,  his  trial,  ii.  175, 

176. 
Bland  ford,    Bifhop,  attends 
the  Dutchefs  of  York  in  her 
laft  ficknefs,  i.  432. 
Blareignies,    battle  of,   iv. 

270,  271. 
Blenheim,  orHockfted,  bat- 
tle of,  iv.  63,  64,  65. 
Bohemia,  affairs  there,  i.  15. 
Bolingbroke,  Vifcount,  fent 

to  France,  iv.  380,  396. 
Bolton,   Duke  of,   iii.    46. 
'  attacks  the  Marquis  of  Ha- 
lifax  in   Parliament,    ibid. 
his    death    and    character, 
311. 
Bonantine,  Bifhop,  i.  34. 
Booth,  Sir  George,  i.  91, 
Boots,  a  torture  ufed  in  Scot- 
land, i.  333. 
Borel,    his  anfwer  to  King 
Charles    II.    i.    112.    453, 

454- 
Borghese,  Prince,  ii.  355. 
Boucher,  in   a  plot,,  iv.  46, 

'  47>  48»  49»  50-. 

Boucour,  Mr.  ii.  485. 

Bouflers,  Marefchal,  iii. 
207.  his  defence  of  Na~ 
mur,  ibid.  2ro.,  21 1.  his 
negotiation  with  Lord  Port- 
land concerning  Kinp- 
James,  277.  commands  in 
Flanders,  447,  448.  his 
conduct  in  1705  cenfured, 
iv.  3,  4.  his  defence  of 
Li  fie,  240.  his  retreat  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Mons,  27 1 . 
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Bourdalou,  Father,  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  230. 

Bowles,  Sir  John,  iv.  375. 

Box,  refufes  to  be  Sheriff,  i. 
181. 

Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  i.  438. 
his  account  how  the  Spanifh 
Armada  was  delayed,  ibid. 

Boyle,  Mr.  Robert,  of  the 
Royal  Society,  i.  270. 

Boyle,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State, 
iv.  220.     is  difmiffed,  299. 

Boyle,  the  battle  of,  iii.  69. 

BoYi\e,  the  battle  of,  iii.  69. 

Braidalbin,  Earl  of,  fends 
1700  Highlanders  into  the 
weft  of  Scotland  to  live  on 
free  quarter,  ii.  25.  his  con- 
duct in  the  affair  of  Glen- 
coe,  iii.  121,  122,  216. 

Br  ad  don,  fined  for  talking 
of  Lord  Effex's  murder,  ii. 

235- 
Bradshaw,    the  regicide,  i. 

63. 
Brandenburgh,   Elector  of, 

i.  iS,  465,  479.    514,     his 

death     and    character,     ii. 

470,47i,472- 

Brandenburgh,  Elector  of, 
takesKeifervvaert  and  Bonne, 
iii.  37.  joins  the  Dutch  in 
Flanders,  71,  273,  31S, 
336.  is  King  of  Pruffia  ;  fee 
■Prussia. 

Brandon,  Lord,  ii.  333. 

Brayer,  father,  ii.  229. 

Brereton,  Lord,  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  Brook- 
Houfe,  i.  375. 

Brett,  Dr.  iv.  369. 

Bridgman,  Lord  Keeper,  i. 
316,  355.  for  a  comprehen- 
sion, 363.  and  union  with 
Scotland,  302.  refufes  to 
feal  a  declaration  for  tolera- 
tion,  and  is  difmifled,  4*29. 

Brihuega,  the  lofs  there,  iv . 
303,  Bris- 
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Bristol.  Earl  of,  his  character, 
i.  138.  confults  with  the  pa- 
pifts  for  a  general  toleration, 
270,  273.  a  prediction  of  his, 
274.  he  attacks  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  275.  ii.  134,  292, 

534- 

Brouerick,  Sir  Allen,  i.  102, 
272. 

Bromley,  Mr.  flands  for  Speak- 
er, and  lofes  it,  iv.  125,  126, 
209.  is  chofen  Speaker  in 
17 10,  306.  ' 

Brounker,  Lord,  of  the  Royal 
Society,  i.  269. 

Brounker,  i.  307. 

Brown,  Lady,  i.  556. 

Bruce,  his  fecret  management 
for  King  James  I.  1.  10,  12. 

Bruce,  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld, 
turned  out  for  (peaking  againft 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws, 
ii.  378. 

Bruce,  a  puritan,  i.  23. 

Bruce,  Sir  Alexander,  iii.  443. 

Brunswick,  iii.  338.  See  Ha- 
nover. 

Brussels,  bombarded,  iii.  209. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  i.  21, 
25,  26,  6$. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  in  fa- 
vour with  King  Charles  II. 
i  71.  his  character,  ibid.  137. 
promotes  Wilkins  to  the  See 
of  Chefter,  355.  preffes  the 
King  to  own  a  marriage  with 
Monmouth's  mother,  366. 
propofes  to  fteal  away  the 
Queen,  368  brings  Davies 
and  Gwyn  to  the  King,  369. 
hrs  friends,  372.  moves  for 
difTolving  the  Parliament,  391. 
is  for  an  union  with  Scotland, 
392.  and  an  alliance  with 
France,  4.20,  424,  452,  457. 
hinders  Ofi'ory's  defign  on 
Helvoetfluys,  468.  lends  over 
a  I'letch  miilrefc  to  the  King, 


471,  483.  ofrers  to  take.  Oat 
cf  -both  Houfes  thofe  that  op- 
pofed  the  King's  declaration, 
487,  504.  is  attacked  by  the 
Commons,  512.  lofes  the 
King's  favour,  ibid,  oppofes 
the  teftact,  540,  546.  que- 
fcions  the  legality  of  proroga- 
tions, ii.  2.  feht  to  the  Tower, 

3- 

Buckingham,  (Sheffield)  Duke 
of,  (fee  Normanby)  iii.  432. 
is  made  Privy  Seal  to  Queen 
Anne,  ibid.  iv.  213.  and 
Lord  Steward  of  the  houfhold, 
299,  311. 

Bull,  Dr.  made  Bifhop  of  St. 
David's,  iv.  95. 

Bullion,  Duke  of,  i.  16. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  iii  243. 
marries  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
daughter,  ibid.  350.  heads 
the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders, 447,  448.  takes  Bri- 
fack,  iv.  5.  commands  in 
Flanders  in  1708,  203,  237. 
quarrels  with  the  Duke  of 
Vendome,  321.  is  Dauphin 
by  his  father's  death,  568. 
See  Dauphin. 

Burnet,    made   Archbifliop  of 

•  Glafgow,  i.  289.  his  charac- 
ter, 290.  fevere  to  prifoners, 
331,  333.  Propofes  a  fpecial 
Council  at  Glafgow,  337,  341, 
347,  390.  againft  the  indul- 
gence, 396,  refigns  his  Arch- 
biihoprick,  401.  is  reftored  to 
it,  525.  his  death,  ii.  260. 

Burnet,  Gilbert  (the  author) 
lays  fome  grievances  of  the 
clergy  before  the  Bifhops,  i. 
304.  gets  fome  moderate  Pref- 
byterians  into  the  vacant 
churches,  393.  chofen  divini- 
ty-profeflbr  at  Glafgow,  401. 
is  at  a  conference  with  the 
Prelbyterians,  413,414,  415. 
writer 
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writes  Memoirs  of  the  two 
Dykes  of  Hamilton,  416.  re- 
conciles the  Dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Lauderdale,  417.  pro- 
pofes  a  further  indulgence, 
418.  refufes  abilhoprick,  419. 
refufes  it  with  the  promife  of 
the  firft  vacant  archbifhoprick, 
474.  obtains  a  farther  indul- 
gence 476.  his  remonftrances 
to  Duke  Lauderdale,  497. 
has  many  marks  of  the  King's 
favour,  498,  499.  attacks  the 
Duke  of  York  about  his  reli- 
gion, 500.  introduces  Dr. 
Stillingfieet  to  him,  501,503, 
504.  the  Duke's  private  dif- 
courfe,  506.  Lauderdale  per- 
secutes him,  507.  he  is  dif- 
graced  at  Court,  521,  522, 
5Z3.  examined  by  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  533.  is  made 
Chaplain  at  the  Rolls,  534. 
his  conference  with  Coleman, 
558.  undertakes  to  write  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation, 
557,  558.  what  paft  between 
him  and  Tonge  and  Oats,  ii. 
39,  41,  42.  his  opinion  of  the 
witneffes,  48,  49.  his  private 
interviews  with  the  King,  54, 
55,  56.  his  thoughts  on  the 
exclusion,  87.  his  expedient  of 
a  Prince  Regent,  137.  he  lives 
retired,  141,  142.  his  letter 
to  the  King  about  his  courfe  of 
life,  152.  his  reception  after- 
wards, ibid.  153.  his  good 
offices  to  the  Earl  of  Argile, 
169,  170,  171.  examined  in 
Council  concerning  Lord  Ruf- 
fel's  fpeech,  223,  224.  goes 
over  to  France,  ii.  227.  his 
character  of  fome  eminent  men 
there,  228,  229,  230,  231. 
depofes  againft  Lord  Howard's 
credit,  236.  turned  out  of  all 
his  preferments,  269.  goes  out 
l 


of  England,  309.  refides  & 
Paris,  344.  his  account  of  the 
perfecution    in  France,    ibid. 

345, 350.   well  received 

at  Rome,  351.  Cardinal  How- 
ard's freedom  with  him,  352. 
the  cruelty  he  faw  in  Orange, 
354.  his  obfervation  on  the 
reformed  churches,  385,  386, 
387.  is  invited  by  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  of  Orange,  387. 
difcovers  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  Prince,  388.  his  character 
of  the  Prince  and  Princefs, 
389,390.  much  employed  and 
trufted  by  them,  391.  puts 
the  Princefs  on  declaring  what 
fhare  the  Prince  may  expeft  in 
the  government,  393.  forbid 
their  Court  in  appearance  at 
King  James's  inftance,  415. 
is  more  trufted,  416.  draws 
Dyckvelt's  private  inftructions 
when  fent  Ambaffador  to  Eng- 
land, ibid.  417,440.  is  profe- 
cuted  in  Scotland  for  high-trea- 
fon,  441.  naturalized  at  the 
Hague,  ibid.  Albeville  de- 
mands him  to  be  delivered  up 
or  banilhed,  444,  445.  the 
States  anfwer,  446.  other  de- 
figns  on  his  life,  447.  acquaints 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  defign,  and 
intimates  the  probability  of  an 
entail  on  that  family,  485. 
goes  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  his  Chaplain,  512.  what  paft 
between  the  Prince  and  him  at 
landing,  530.  draws  up  an  af- 
fociation  at  Exeter,  535.  his 
conference  with  the  Marquifs 
of  Halifax  concerning  King 
James,  538,  544.  protects  the 
Papifts  and  Jacobites  at  London 
from  infults,  549.  oppofes 
Benthink  in  behalf  of  the  Prin- 
cefs of  C range,  572.  declares 
her 
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her  fentiments,  576.  is 
made  Bifhop  of  Salifbury, 
iii.  10.  oppofes  the  im- 
pofing  the  oath6  on  the  cler- 
gy, ii.  12.  for  the  tolera- 
tion, 13.  for  leaving  the 
comprehenfion  to  the  Con- 
vocation, 14.  by  King 
William's  order  moves  the 
naming  the  Dutchefs  of 
Hanover  in  the  fucceffion, 
21.  enters  into  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  her,  ibid,  endea- 
vours to  preferve  epifcopa- 
cy  in  Scotland,  30,  34. 
Lord  Melvil  excludes  him 
from  meddling  in  Scotch 
affairs,  ibid,  his  fliare  in  the 
fcheme  for  a  comprehenfion, 
41,42.  King  William's  free 
difcourfe  to  him  about  the 
civil  lift,  47.  Montgomery's 
plot  difcovered  to  him,  50. 
his  reply  to  King  William 
when  the  civil  lift  was  grant- 
ed only  for  years,  58.  dif- 
fuades  the  Duke  of  Shrewf- 
bury  from  refigning,  61. 
King  William's  difcourfe  to 
him  before  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, 63.  he  is  reflected 
upon  by  both  parties,  163. 
is  for  erecth .3  the  Bank  of 
England,  171,  172.  his 
friendfhip  with  Archbiihop 
Tillotfon,  186.  attends 
Queen  Mary  in  her  laft  fick- 
nefs,  189,  190.  fpeaks  for 
the  bill  of  attainder  againft 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  265. 
does  him  private  fervices, 
ibid,  is  made  Prascepter  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter 
againft  his  will,  290,  291. 
his  character  of  the  Czar  of 
Mufcovy  and  converfation 
with  him,  306,  307.  he 
publiihes  an  Exposition  of 


the  thirty  nine  articles,  3 1  j£ 
316.  a  motion  to  remove 
him  from  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter rejected  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, 328.  his  conduct  in 
that  Prince's  education,  34.0, 
341.  the  lower  Houfe  of 
Convocation  cenfure  his  Ex- 
pofition,  394,  395.  but  re- 
fnfe  to  point  out  their  ob- 
jections, 395.  he  attends 
King  William  in  his  laft 
ficknefs,  419,  420.  his  cha- 
racter of  that  Prince,  421, 
422,  423.  he  oppofes  a 
claufe  in  the  bill  for  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  472. 
his  zeal  againft  the  occa- 
fional  bill,  470.  iv.  32.  his 
fcheme  for  augmenting  the 
poor  livings  in  England 
takes  effect,  41,  42.  he  ar- 
gues for  the  union,  175, 
176.  his  reflections  on  it, 
180,  181.  he  propofes  that 
forfeitures  in  treafon  fhall 
not  affect  the  pofterity,  256. 
argues  againft  Sacheverel, 
285,  286.  fpeaks  freely  to 
the  Queen,  290.  reafons  for 
continuing  his  hiftory  be- 
yond it's  firft  intended  pe- 
riod, 293,294.  hisjuftifica- 
tion  of  the  old  Miniftry, 
328.  he  fpeaks  freely  to 
the  Queen  againft  the  peace, 
340,  341,  his  fentiments  as 
to  cenfuring  Whifton's  te- 
nets in  Convocation,  369. 
a  fpeech  prepared  by  him 
in  cafe  the  Miniftry  had 
moved  for  an  approbation 
of  the  peace,  397,  398,  399,, 
400,  401,  402,  403. 

Burton,  i.  363.  ii.  150. 

Buys,  plenipotentiary  at  Ger- 

truydemberg,  iv.  296,  374. 

Bykg, 
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Syng,  Sir  George,  fent  after 
Fourbin  to  Scotland,  iv. 
225,  226.  prevents  the  Pre- 
tender's landing  there,  chafes 
the  French  fleet,  and  takes 
their  Vice-Admiral,  226. 

C 

Cadiz,  the  expedition  thither, 
iii.  456,  457, 458; 

Calamy,  Edmund,  refofes  a 
bilhbprick,  i.  259.  ii.  90. 

Calemburgh,  Admiral,  faves 
the  Dutch  fleet  near  Beachy 
by  a  ftratagem,  iii.  72. 

CalOnitz,  Cardinal,  iv.  5. 

Callieres,  iii.  247. 

Camaret,  a  defign  upon  it 
mifcarries,  iii.  179,  180. 

Cambray,  Archbifhop  of,  iii. 
298,  299,  312,313... 

Campbell,  father  and  fon 
imprifoned,  ii.  319,  320. 

Canada,  an  expedition  chither 
unfuccefsful,  iv.  333,  334. 

Cant,  i.  46. 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  113. 
votes  for  the  exclufion,  117. 

Capel,  Lord,  fent  one  of  the 
Lords  Juftices  to  Ireland, 
iii.  164.  is  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, 219.  his  difpute 
with  Porter  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor there,  ibid.  220. 

Caprara,  iii.  116; 

Caraffa,  iii.  115. 

Cardenas,  Don  Alonfo  de, 
endeavours  to  engage  Crom- 
well in  the  Spanifh  inter  eft, 
i.  99. 

Cargill>  executed,  ii.'^S. 
obftinacy  of  his  followers, 
ibid, 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  i.  89,523. 
iii.  264,  435. 

Carlton,  Sir  Dudley,  his 
advice  to  King  James  I.  to 
beware  of  Priefts,  i.  14. 


Carmarthen,  Marquifs  of, 
(fee  Danby)  made  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Council,  iii.  5. 
fets  the  whigs  upon  attack- 
ing the  Marquifs  of  Hali- 
fax, ibid,  is  himfelf  attack- 
ed, 93,  94;  difcovers  a  ne- 
gotiation with  King  James, 
.94.  is  attacked  for  a  prefenc 
faid  to  have  been  made  him 
by  the  Eaft-India  Company, 
200,  201.  impeached  for  it, 
202.  he  is  made  Duke  of 
Leeds,  213.  See  Leeds. 

Carmarthen,  Marquifs  of, 
his  fon,  commands  a  fqua- 
dron,  iii.  21 3. 

Caron,  i.  272. 

Carstairs,  his  letters  taken, 
i.  475,  476.  a  perfecutor 
of  conventicles,  565,  566. 
his  practices  againft  Lauder- 
dale and  Staley,  ii.  47,  56. 
dies  in  horror,  ibid. 

Cartavright,  made  Bilhop 
of  Chefter,  ii.  398. 

Caryl,  a  Divine  with  Ri- 
chard Cromwell,  i.  11 4. 

Casal,  furrendered  to  be  de- 
moliftied,  iii.  212. 

Cassiles,  Earl  of,  i.  29.  fent 
to  the  Hague  to  treat  with 
King  Charles  II.  70.  de- 
fires  to  explain  the  oath  of 
fupremacy,  201.  quits  his 
employments,  ibid,  moves 
in  Parliament  againft  the 
King's  marrying  a  Papift, 
243,318. 

Cassiles,  Earl  of,  his  fon., 
againft  the  ac"t  to  punifti 
conventicles,  i.  409. 

Castile,  Almirante  of,  iv. 
112. 

Catalonia,  a  rifing  there, 
iv.  113. 

Catinat,  Marefchal,  iii.  154^ 
396,  447. 

Cavendish,. 
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Cavendish,  Lord,  i.  492. 
his  character,"  548*  2  defifts 
from  going  to  council,  ii. 
113.  offers  to  manage  Ld 
Ruflel's  efcape,  221,  222. 
See  Devonshire. 

Cecil,  Secretary,  his  private 
correfpondence  with  King 
James,  i.   10. 

Cei.liex.,  Mrs.  gets  Danger- 
field  oat  of  prifon,  ii.  109,. 

Century,  XVIII,  how  opeji- 
ed,  iii.  351,  352,  353,  354, 

^  355'  356- 

Cevennes,  the  infurrection 
there,  iii.  4^6.  iv.  15,  16. 
is  quieted  at  laft,  75,  76. 

Chaise,  Father  la,  his  charac- 
ter, ii.  '£30'. 

Chamberlain,  Dr.  ii.  4.7S. 

Chamiluard,  iv,  238.  he 
is  difmift,   267. 

Charity-Schools,  their  rife 
here,  iii.  299,  438. 

Charles  of  Grats,  a  patron 
of  the  Jefuits,  i.  15. 

Charles  Lewis  Elector  Pa. 
latine,  his  motives  of  enu- 
ring a  religion,  i.   18. 

•Ch'arles  V.  Emperor,  fubdues 
the  Srnalcaldick   league,    i. 

433- 

Charles  VI.  (fee  Charles 
lit.  King  of  Spain)  chofen 
Emperor,  and  crowned  at 
•  Frankfort,  iv.  331,  340% 
fends  Prince  Eugene  to  Eng- 
land, 3^0.  r'elolves  to  car- 
ry on  the  war  with  France, 
380,  383,  386,  337.  will 
not  come  into  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,   3 go,  391. 

Charles  II.  King  of  Spain, 
iii.  169.  hearty  againft 
France,  170.  is  attacked 
in  Catalonia,  and  relieved 
by  the  Engliih  fleet,  177, 
178.    his  ficknefs,  2,44,  284, 


290,  309.  a  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  his  fucceffion, 
309.  his  death,  and  pre- 
tended will,  347.  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  declared  his 
fucceffor,  348. 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain 
owned  by  England,  iv,  8,10. 
comes  over  hither,  10,  H. 
352.  goes  to  Lifbon,  12. 
thence  to  Catalonia,  113. 
is  for  befieging  Barcelona, 
114.  his  letters  to  Queen 
Anne  and  Lord  Godolphin, 
118.  Valentia  and  Catalo- 
nia declare  for  him,  146. 
flays  at  Barcelona  when  be- 
fieged  by  the  French,  147, 
151.  delays  going  to  Ma- 
drid, 153.  Arragon  declares 
for  him,  154.  and  Cartha- 
-gena,  1^5.  takes  Alicant, 
ibid.  Earl  Pavers  fent  with 
forces  to  him,  1 6c.  his  af- 
fairs take  an  unhappy  turn, 
188,  195,  196.    feven  thou- 

-fand  Imperialifts  fent  him 
from  Italy,  196.  he  mar- 
ries, the  Princefs  of  Wolfem- 
b little,  197.  complains  of" 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough!, 
2^4.  the  conduct  in  Spain 
cenfured,    ibid.        Supplies 

•fent  from  Italy  to  Spain  by 
Sir  John  Leak,  231.  the 
campaign  in  1 709,  268. 
the  battle  of  Almanara,  302. 
he  goes  to  Madrid,  303. 
the  battle  of  Villa  Viciofa, 
3*04!  he  is  neglected  by  his 
Allies,'  and  his  affairs  go  a- 
rr.ifs,  304.,  305.  ne  fucceeds 
to  the  Auftnan  dominions, 
320,  321.  quiets  the  trou- 
bles in  Hungary,  321. 
leaves  his  Queen  in  Spain, 
and  goes  to'  Italy,  330. 
thence  into  Germany,  331. 
Kk  is 
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is    chofen   Emperor,    3.3 1 . 
See  Charles  VI.  Emperor. 
Charles  I.   of  England,    at 
ftrft  a  friend  to  Puritans,    i. 
25.      diflik.es    his    father's 
familiar    behaviour,      ibid, 
-crowned    in  Scotland,    27. 
erefts  a  new  bifhoprick  at 
Edinburgh,  29.     feeblenefs 
of    the     government,    35. 
Complaints  of  Popery,  ibid. 
ill  ftate  of  the  King's  affairs, 
39.    good  advice  given,  but 
not  followed,  51,  52.      his 
flownefs  ruins  the  treaty  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  60,  61. 
the  fecret  of  the  defign  of 
erecting  the  Netherlands  in- 
to a  republick  ill  kept  by 
him,   65,  66.      who  were 
chiefly    concerned    in    his 
death,  63     his  death  turned 
the  Nation,  67. 
Charles   II.    his  fon,     pro- 
claimed King  by  the  Scots, 
i.  70.    they   fend  commif- 
,iioners  to  him  at  the  Hague, 
72.      he  goes  to   Scotland 
and  is  ill  ufed,  73,  77.     his 
declaration  condemning him- 
felf  and  his  father,  77.     at- 
tempts to  efcape,  but  pre- 
vented, 77.    is  crowned  and 
fakes  the  Covenant,  ib.  78. 
comes  into  England,  and  is 
purfued  by  Cromwell,  79. 
a  body    in    the    Highlands 
Hand  firm,    ib.  80.      their 
little  army  routed,  83.     the 
King    and   his  brother  di£- 
mili'ed   from    France,    101. 
he    changed     his     religion 
there,  ib.  102.     goes  to  the 
congrefs    at    the    Pyrenees, 
118.      matters   in  England 
tending  to  his  reftoration,  he 
goes  to  Breda,  ibid,      he  is 
called  home  without  terms, 

■ 
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123,  124.    the  nation  runs 
into  vice,   127.     the  King's 
charafter,    ibid.   128.      the 
ftate  of  his  Court,  1 29 — 1 38. 
the  chief  of  the  Scots,   1  39 
— 1 44.    a  general  pardon  in 
Scotland  advifed,  144.    and 
to  demoliih  Cromwel's  forts, 
147.     and  for  fettling  the 
Church,     148,    149.        the 
King    confirms   Prefbytery, 
150.    a  council  for  Scotch 
affairs  at  Whitehall,     152. 
the    committee    of    eftates 
meet,  154,  155,     a  Parlia- 
ment called,  1  56.    the  King 
difapproves  of  the  refciffory 
aft,   1 64.      is  indifferent  as 
to  reftoring  epifcopacy,  182. 
angry  at  the  incapacitating 
aft,  210.     gives  himfelf  up 
to  pleafure,  230.    maintains 
the  indemnity,    ibid.       hit 
marriage,  231.     fells  Dun- 
kirk, 241.      the  ceremony 
of  his  marriage,  243.     Ire- 
land fettled,  244.      his  de- 
claration for  toleration,  271 . 
difcontlnues   the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  commiffion  in  Scotland, 
299.     augments  the  forces 
there,  ib.  300.     refolves  on 
the  Dutch  war,  305.      the 
victory  over  them  not  fol- 
lowed, 306.       the  Englifh 
fleet  faved  by  Prince  Rupert, 
321.    a  rebellion  in  the  weft 
of  Scotland,  328,  329,  330. 
is  defeated,  and  the  priibn- 
ers  feverely  ufedj  330—334. 
the  Scotch  council  changed 
and  moderation  fbewn,  335. 
the  Scotch  army  difbanded, 
341.      the  King  tries  to  re- 
gain the   affections   of  his 
people,  349.     rides  through 
the  city    while    the    Dutch 
were    in    the    river,    351. 
grows 
■     . 
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grows  weary  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, 354,.  feems  to  fa- 
vour a comprehenfion,  356. 
enters  into  the  triple  alli- 
ance, ibid,  offended  at  ma- 
ny of  the  Bifhops,  362. 
will  not  own  a  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's mother,  366.  fets 
on  Lord  Roos's  divorce,  367, 

368.  will  not  fend  the 
Queen  away    by    furprize, 

369.  goes  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  and  folicits  votes, 38  r. 
orders  an  indulge»:e  in  Scot- 
land, 393.  diflikes  the  aft 
againft  conventicles,  409. 
(huts  up  the  Exchequer,  427. 
fufpends  the  penal  laws  by 
his  declaration,  429.  an 
attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyr- 
na fleet,  428.  complains  to 
Sheldon  of  the  fermons  a- 
gainfl  Popery,  431.  creates 
his  miftrefs  Dutchefs  of 
Portfmouth,  471,  472.  Jea- 
loufies  of  him,  481.  divi- 
fions  at  Court,  483.  and 
in  council,  487,  488.  can- 
cels his  own  declaration  fuf- 
pending  the  penal  laws,  49 1 . 
fends  Plenipotentiaries  to 
Cologne,  495,  496.  calls  a 
Parliament  in  Scotland,  507. 
mediates  a  peace  between 
France  and  Holland,  515. 
he  prorogues  the  Parliament 
in  England,  516.  and  in 
Scotland,  5 1 8.  deals  rough- 
ly with  the  Scotch  lawyers  in 
appeals,  519,  520.  [marries 
his  niece  lady  Mary  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii,  14. 
hjs  eafinefs  in  figning  pa- 
pers, 24.  refufes  to  fee  the 
Scotch  Lords  who  come  up 
with  complaints  of  Lauder- 
dale, 27.     fuffers  the  Duke 
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of  Monmouth  to  intercede 
for  them,  28.     his  going  to 
Newmarket  when   the  Po- 
pifh  plot  broke  out  is  cen- 
fured,  39.      refufes  his  af- 
fent  to  the  militia  aft,  54, 
his  fenfe  of  the  Plot,  ib    55. 
his  meflage  to  the  Commons 
againft  Mountague,  57.    the 
Parliament  prorogued,    60. 
a  reward  offered  for  farther 
difcoveries  of  the  Plot,  71. 
a  new  Parliament  called,  75. 
he     refufes     Seymour     for 
Speaker,   76.      difowns  his 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth1  s    mother,     75. 
changes  his  council,  79,  80. 
debates  in  council  about  dif- 
folving  the  Parliament,  100. 
fends  Monmouth  to  fupprefs 
the   rebellion    in   Scotland, 
105.      when  ill,  fends  for 
the  Duke   of  York,     107. 
Jealoufies  of  him,  110,  1*1.3., 
fends  the  Duke  of  York  to 
Scotland,  n6.     afks  a  fup- 
ply  for  Tangier,  120.    fum- 
mons  a  Parliament  at  Ox- 
ford, 136.    likes  the  fcherne 
of  a  Prince  Regent  in  lieu 
of  the  exclufion,   137.      by 
his  declaration  complains  of 
the  three    laft  Parliaments, 
142.    Charters  of  corporati- 
onsfurrendred,i76.  Changes 
in  the  miniftry  and  divifions, 
183.      the  Rye-houfe  Plot, 
201,   202.     a  proclamation 
thereupon,  204.      his  con- 
cern for  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, 206.     fends   to  the 
Common  Council  of  Lon- 
don to  deliver  up  their  Char- 
ter, 232.      calling  a  Parlia- 
ment propofed,  but  rejected, 
ibid.  233.      he  pardons  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  239. 
K  k  2  tor. 
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forbids  him  the  Court,  242. 
a  paflage  between  him  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  ibid. 
he  determines  that  hufbands 
in    Scotland   mail   be  fined 
for  their  wives  going  to  con- 
venticles, 250.       abandons 
Tangier,    264.      a  ftrange 
practice  in  a  trial  of  blood, 
273.     and  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty's 
fon,  274.      employs  Fapifls 
in  Ireland,  and  tries  to  mo- 
del  the  army  there,     275, 
276.     Sufpicions  of  his  de- 
claring himfelf  a  Papift,  276. 
a  new   fcheme   of  govern- 
ment   concerted     at    Lady 
Portfmouth's,     278.        the 
King's  fondnefs  to  her,  279. 
'  hisficknefs,  280.     takes  the 
facrament  in  the  Popifh  way, 
281,282.     his  death,  284. 
a  remarkable  ftory  relating 
to  it^  285.      his  character, 
286,  287.      an  attempt  to 
refume  his  grants,  iii.   305. 
iv.  319. 
Charlton,  ii.  304. 
Charnock  is  fent  over  to  K. 
James,    iii.  204.      engages 
in  the  afTaffination-plot,  227, 
235,  236.     is  executed,  and 
does  not  acquit  King  James 
ofit,  236,  237. 
Charter   of  London,   argu- 
ments in  the  KingVBench 
concerning  its  forfeiture,  ii. 
185,    186.      the  judgment 
given,   188. 
Charteris,  Mr.  his  charac- 
ter, i.  302,   303,  348,  399, 
409.     refufes  a  Bifhoprick, 
419.    ii.  168.      attends  on 
the  Earl   of  Argile  at  his 
execution,  314,  315. 
Child,  Sir  Joiiah,    his   death 
and  character,  iii.  3 1 2. 


Chimney-Money  difcharged 
in  England  at  the  revolution , 
iii.  17.  is  eftablifhed  in 
Scotland  foon  after,  88. 

Church,  The,  a  party  watch- 
word, iv.   122. 

Chup chill,  Lord,  fentAm- 
bafTador  to  France,  ii.  301. 
his  character,  496.  goes  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Ax- 
minfter,  533.  See  Marl- 
borough Earl  of. 

Churchill,  Lady,  her  cha- 
racter, ii.  496.  accompa- 
nies the  Piincefscf  Denmark 
to  Northampton,  534.     See 

MARLEOROUGHCountefsof. 

Civil  List  granted  but  for  a 
year,  iii.   16,  51,  52.     for 

five  years,  58.  for  life, 
287.  a  debt  upon  it  paid 
by  a  mortgage  of  part  of  the 
revenue,  iv.  403,  404. 

Claget,  Dr.  ii.  9c.  368. 

Clancarty,  Countefsof,  re- 
commends her  fon's  educa- 
tion to  Dr.  Fell,  ii.  274. 
he  is  taken  from  thence, 
ibid. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  for  re* 
jefting  Lord  Antrim's  peti- 
tion, i.  54.  his  character, 
129.  difgufts  the  Cavaliers, 
135.  perfuades  the  King 
to  obferve  the  indemnity, 
144.  is  for  keeping  garri- 
fons  in  the  Scotch  forts,  147. 
propofes  a  Scotch  council  at 
Whitehall,  152.  prevents 
an  attack  on  Duke  Lauder- 
dale, 168.  zealous  for  re- 
ftoring  epifcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, 1S2,  206,  2t 6.  a- 
g-ainlt  the  incapacitating  aft, 
2 1  2.  tries  to  fupport  Mid- 
dleton,  ibid,  his  modera- 
tion, 222.  his  <:  ood  advice 
in  difhanding  the  old  army, 
225. 
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225.      and    in  maintaining 
the   indemnity,    231.       re- 
fufes  a  prefent  cf  10,000  1. 
233.       vifits   none   pf    the 
King's miftreffes, 244.  makes 
good  judges,  ibid,      advifes 
the  declaration  as  to  eccle- 
fiaftical   affairs,    248,    249, 
260,  269.     tries    to  divide 
the  Papifts,  272,  273,  274. 
not  confulted  as  to  the  Dutch 
war,  279.     difgraced,  349, 
3>°»    354-       his  integrity, 
3^7.       impeached    by   the 
Commons,  ibid.      goes  be- 
yond Tea  at  the  King's  de- 
iire,   359.     banifhed  by  act 
of  Parliament,  360. 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  his  fon, 
his  character,  i.   361.      the 
Commons    addrefs    againft 
him  as  favouring  Papifts,  ii. 
120,151.    made  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  343,  378.      re- 
called,   379.       reflects    on 
-King  James,    and  joins  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  538.   fent 
to  treat  with  the  Lords  fent 
by  King  James,    ibid.   546. 
reconciles  himfelf  to  the  Ja- 
cobites, 556.       for  a  Prince 
Regent,   560.       he  oppofes 
the  government,  iii.  38,  39. 
correfponds  with  K.  James, 
95.     is  pardoned,  bat  con- 
fined   to  his   houfe    in   the 
country,  97. 
Clarendon,  Countefs  of,    i. 

324.  ii.  475,  479.     _ 
Clarces,  his  character,  i,  116, 

135. 
Cl'aypole      married    Crom- 

wePs  daughter,  i.   115. 
Clayton,  ii.    139. 
Clement,  Prince,  chofen  Co- 
adjutor to  Cologne,  ii.  489 
503,  507. 
Clergy,  Englifh,  a  great  heat 
againft  them,  ii.  89.     their 
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controverfy  with  the  church, 
of  Rome,  368.     by  whom 
managed,  ibid,      invite  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  defend 
them,  405.      welcome  him 
here,   549.     an  ill   humour 
fpreads  amongft  them  at  the 
revolution,    iii.    15.       they 
take  the  oaths  with  too  ma- 
ny refervations,  38.     ihftru- 
mental  to  corrupt  the  peo^ 
pie,    39.      act   contrary   to 
their   oaths,    140.      oppofe 
Archbifliop  Tillotfon,   162, 
163.    divifions  among  them, 
296,  297,  343,  345.     irre- 
concileable  to  DiiTenters,  ib. 
raife  a  cry  of  the  Church  in 
danger,  [437.    iv.    32,    42, 
5^>  S7>  x35*      their  ill  hu- 
mour encreafes,  261.     they 
efpoufe    Sacheverel,      280, 
281,  285,  301.  many  incline 
to  Popery,  368,  369,  570. 
Clergy,  Scotch,  pleafed  with 
DalziePs  cruelty  in  theWeft, 
i.     334.       their    behaviour 
blamed,  347.     are  ill  ufed 
by   the  Prefbyterians,    348. 
move  for  a  national  Synod, 
519.     infulted  by  the  Pref- 
byterians at  the  revolution. 
553.     are  in  the  interefts  of 
Kingjames,  iii.  31.     which 
occauons   the  abolifning  e-. 
pifcopacy  in  Scotland,  ibid. 
217. 
Cleveland,    Dutchefs  of,    i. 

129,  369,  370. 
Clifford,  his  character,  i. 
315,^316,353,372.  made 
Lord  Treafurer,  430.  one 
of  the  Cabal,  ibid.  483. 
his  zeal  for  Popery,  ibid, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and 
Cabinet  Council,  487,  488. 
is  difgraced,  4S9,  490,  497. 
ii.,291. 

K  k  3  Coca* 
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Cochran,  ii.   206,  309,  314, 

Cohorn,  a  great  engineer,  in. 
'21 1,  447.  iv.  3. 

Coin,  its  ill  fta?e,  iii.  193. 
Confutations  to  prevent 
dipping,  202.  Lord  So- 
mers's  expedient,  203.  the 
coin  recljfied,  221,  coft  the 
nation  two  millions,  241. 

Colchester,  Lord,  ii.  532. 

Coleman,  his  character,  i. 
516.  Jntrigu.es,  555,  556. 
Conference  with  Dr.  Burnet 
and  others,  5 5 8.  accufed 
by  Oates,  ii-  37.  his  let- 
ters confirm  the  Popifh  Plot, 
38,  ^ 3.  his  trial,  52.  and 
execution,  '53. 

Colledce,  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation, ii    148,  149. 

Cologne,  Eleclorof,  puts  his 
country  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  i.  449,  452. 
•his  death  and  character,  ii. 
486.  the  ftate  of  Cologne 
at  bis  death,  ibid.  487.  his 
fucceflbr's  conduct,  iii.  170, 
400.  iv.  387. 

Colt,  Sir  William,  iii.  131. 

Colvil,  i.  2iq. 

Committee  of  council  fent 
round  the  weft  of  Scotland, 
i.  403,404. 

Comprehension  attempted  at 
the  reftoration  without  fuc- 
<efs,  iv.  255.  attempted  in 
va'n  at  the  revolution,  ii?. 
41,  42,  43,  44.  happy  it 
did  not  fucceed,  45,  46. 

Compton,  Dr.  made  Bifhop 
of  London,  i.  552.  attends 
King  Charles  in  his  lail  fick- 
nefs,  ii.  281.  is  againA  re- 
pealing the  teft,  '357.  re- 
fufes  to  fufpend  Dr.  Sharp, 
370.  brought  before  the  ec- 
deiiafckal  cornmiffion5  37 1 . 
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fufpended  by  them,  373^ 
me^ts  at  the  Lord  Shrewf- 
bury's,  42 1 .  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  49^.  conveys 
the  Piincefs  of  Denmark  10 
Northampton,  534.  gives 
in  a  lift  of  Tories  for  the 
lieutenancy  of  London,  iii. 
55,  395.  his  death,  iv.  406. 

Con,  ii.  57. 

Conde,  Prince  of,  makes  the 
Spaniards  court  Cromwel, 
i.  99.  his  character  of  the 
French  King  and  Miniftry, 
465,  466.  admires  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  529.  ii. 
7.     his  character,  229, 

CoNDucTfl/  the  Allies,  a  noted 
pamphlet,  iv.   338. 

Coniers,  ii.   34,  37. 

Conspirators  met  at  Weft's 
chambers,  ii.  197.  rendez- 
vous on  Turnham-Green, 
iii.  330.  fome  efcape,  the 
reft  are  feized,  ibid  231. 

Co  nt  1,  Prince  of,  ii.  7.  iii. 
270.  a  candidate  for  the 
crown  of  Poland,  371,272. 
his  defcent  there,  274. 

Convention  of  eftates  turned 
into  a  Parliament,  i.  123, 
230.  iii.  7, 

Convocation  alter  the  Com- 
mon-Prayer, i.  257,  259, 
260.  give  the  King  four 
fubfidies,  276.  reject  the 
fcheme  for  a  comprehenfton, 
iii.  44.  prorogued  for  ten 
years,  ibid.  296,  345.  meet 
in  1700.  389,  390,  391. 
their  proceedings,  ibid,  dif- 
putes  between  the  two 
Houfes,  391,  392.  the 
Lower  Houfe  cenfure  books, 

3.9  2»  393.  394.  395-.  .  dif* 
folved  by  King  William's 
death,  437,  .481.  the  two, 
Houies  renew  their  difputes, 

1     48l» 
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4$i,  482.  the  Miniftry  in- 
terpofe  in  vain,  482.  the 
Lower  Houfe  vote  epifco- 
pacy  of  divine  right,  482, 
483,  484.  meet  in  1704, 
iv.  57.  andin  1705,  103, 
104.  farther  difputes  be- 
tween the  two  Houfes,  143, 

144.  the  Queen's  letter  to 
them,  145-     are  prorogued, 

145.  infift  that  they  can't 
be  prorogued,  fitting  the 
Parliament,  184,  185,  186. 
the  Prolocutor's  contumacy 
and  fubmimon,  ibid,  pro- 
rogued, z6i.  meet  in  1 710, 
322.  their  licence  excepted 
againft,  ibid.  323.  a  new 
licence,  ibid,  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  Lower  Houfe, 
324,  325.  another  of  the 
Upper  Houfe,  325.  the  o- 
pinion  of  the  Judges  as  to 
their jurifdi&ion,  325,  326. 
the  Upper  Houfe  cenfure 
Whifton's  do&rine,  326, 
327.  Lower  Houfe  concur, 
327.  carried  to  the  Queen, 
ibid.  their  proceedings 
in  17 1 2,  367,  368.  their 
cenfure  on  Whifton  not 
confirmed  by  the  Queen, 
326,369.  the  Bimops  con- 
demn the  re-baptizing  Dif- 
fenters,  369,  370.  the  Low- 
er Houfe  do  not  concur  in 
this,  ibid. 

Cook,  Sir  William,  i.  13. 
Cook  the  Regicide,  i.  63. 
Cook,  a  Prefbyterian  Minifter, 

*•  4°9-  .  .         /      /    . 
Cook's  opinion  of  treafon  in 

Lord  Ruffel's  cafe,  ii.  214. 

Cook  fent  to  the  Tower,  ii. 

359- 
Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor 
of    the     India    Company, 
iii.  200.      examined  as  to 


170000I.  faid  to  be  .given 

for  fecret  fervice,  201 ,  202. 

fent  to  the  Tower,  ibid.    - 
Cook  tried. for  being  in- the 

plot  of  invafion  in  1 696,  iii. 

240,241.     condemned  and 

banifhed,  241. 
Copenhagen-    befieged,     iii. 

3 37»  33?-  -   a  plague  there; 

iv-  335-  ...  L. 

Corneury,  1.  354.  his  re- 
giment joins  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  532. 

Cornish,  chofen  Sheriff,  his 
character,  ii  1 15.  executed, 
338. 

Corruption,  how  univerfa1B 
iii.  342. 

Cosens,  Bifhop,  i.  367. 

Cotton,  Sir  John,  i.  559. 
iv.   142. 

Covenanters,  their  leaders 
characters,  i.  37.  difputes 
among  them,  83 — 88. 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  the 
Duke  of  York's  Secretary, 
i.  237.  his  character,  373. 
made  Secretary  of  State, 
427,  522,  547.  againft  a 
land  army,  ii.  15.  an  odd 
expreffion  of  his,  1 6.  ano- 
ther explained,  6i. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  reflects 
on  the  King's  amours,  i.  377. 
has  hisnofe  flit,  378.  thofe 
who  did  it  banifhed,  379. 

Court  of  Seflion  in  Scotland, 
1.  519. 

Cowper,    Mr.      made   Lord 
Keeper,   iv.    122.      refufes 
the  ufual  New-Year's  gifts, 
141.     is  made  a  Peer  and 
Lord  Chancellor,   186.     re- 
figns  the  feals,  299.    - 
Craig,  Dr.  i.  21. 
Cranbourn  executed  for  the 
Aflaffination  Plot,  iii.  239, 
240. 
K  k  4  Craw* 
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Crawford,  Earl,  of,  i.  53. 
his  character,  140,  153. 
oppofes  the  i-eichTory  act, 
163.  declaies  againit  epif-  1 
copacy,  183,  204,  210. 
2lc  the  head  of  the  Prefbyte- 
riaris,  iii.  39.. 

Credit,  publick,  very  great, 
iii.  139.  finks  upon  the 
change  of  the  Miniftry,  iv. 

301- 

Cromarty,  Earl  of,  iv.  82. 

See  Tareet. 
Cromwel,     Oliver,     argues 
with    the    Scotch    for   the 
King's  death,  i.  57.  enters 
Scotland,     60.      dilTembles 
when  charged  with  patting 
force   upon  the  Parliament, 
61,62,  in  fufpence  as  to  the 
King's  death,  ibid,  marches 
into   Scotland,  73.    defeats 
the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  ibid.  E- 
d  in  Kirgh. capitulates,,  74,7  f. 
he  ciipiaces  the  Governor  of 
Aberdeen,  79.  builds  three 
forts  in  Scotland.,  33.  .de- 
puties fent  to  him  from  the 
general  aflembly,    88.    his 
maxims,    89.     his    arts   iji 
gaining  parties,  92,  93,  de- 
bates for  making  him  King, 
95,     96,  •     he    refufes    the 
Crown,  ibid,    feizes  money 
from  the  Spaniards,  98.  en- 
quires into  the  itate  of  the 
Proteltants  in  France,    99. 
efpoufes    the    French    in- 
fereft      in     oppofition      to 
Spain,   ico.    his  defigns  in 
the   Weil-Indies,   102.    his 
zeal     for    the     Proteftants 
abroad,  105,  106.  forne  cu- 
rious pafiages  in    his    life, 
107,  108.  his  publick  fpirit, 
1 1  o.  the  whole  world,  flood 
in  awe  of  him,     112.    his 
death,   11  g". 


Cromwel,  Richard,  his  fon, 
declared  Protector,  i.  113. 
refigns,   114,  115, 

C-.jdwortii,  Dr.  his  charac- 
ter, i.  262,  263.  ii.  90. 

Culpeper,  Lord,  ii.  542, 
572.      • 

Cumberland,  Dr.  made  Bi- 
{hop  of  Peterborough, ii.  1 04. 

Cunningham,  Sirjohn,  v.334. 
ii.  101. 

Cutts,  Lord,  iii.  232. 

Czar,  fee  Muscovy. 


D. 


Pada,  Nuntio  to  King  James, 
ii.  412. 

Dalrimtle,  Prefident  of  the 
feilion  in  Scotland,  i.  5 1 8. 
ii.  164.  •  much  truiled  by 
King  William,  iii.  32.  made 
Lord  Stair,  35. 

Dalrimple,  Sir  John,  his 
fon,  a  Comniifiloner  to  ten- 
der the  Crown  to  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary,  iii. 
32.  made  conjunct  Secreta- 
ry of  State  with  Lord  Mel- 
vi!,  102.  is  difrnilTed,  124, 
,216.  iv.  166.    See  Stair. 

Dalziel,  General,  i.  299. 
defeats  the  Rebels  at  Pent- 
land  Hill,  330.  his  cruel- 
ties in  the  well  ■  of  Scotland, 

334-" 
Danby.  Earl  of,  patron  of 
the  church  party,  i.  524. 
is  attacked  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  537.  his  dif- 
courfe    with   Monf.   Cour- 


tin,    551, 


555.   11.  4. 


tries  to  bring  the  King  ofF 
from  the  French  intereft, 
10.  propofes  the  Lady  Ma- 
ry's marriage  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  u.  fup- 
ports 
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ports  Lauderdale,  28.  gets 
the  King  to  afk  an  additio- 
nal revenue  of  300000]. 
for  life,   30.    is  univerfally 

•  hated,  ibid.  34,  55-  his  let- 

•  ters  to  Montague  concCrn- 

•  ing    a    penfion     to     King 

•  Charles  from  France,  57. 
impeached,  £9.    the    Lords 

will: not  commit  him,  ibid. 
treats  with  the  Country  Par- 
ty for  a  new  -Parliament, 
62.  quits  the  treafury,  75. 
prevails  on  the  King'  to  fend 
away,  the  Duke  of  York, 
ibid,  is  profecuted  by  the 
Commons-  -  notwithstanding 
the  King's  pardon,  77.  a 
bill  of  attainder  againft  him, 
78,  79.  is  fent  to  the  Tow-- 

<'e'r>  88.  is "  bailed  with  the 
Popifh  Lords,  262.  joins 
for  inviting  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  421 ,495,  497, 

533'  57*'  573'  574-   made 
iVlarquils  of  Camarthen,  iii. 

5.  See  Carmarthen. 
Dangerfield,    his ■  meal  -tub 

plot,  ii.  109,   no.    convicl: 

of    perjury    and    whipped, 

321.  his  death,  ibid. 
Dantzick,1   a   plague   there, 

iv.  273. 
Darby,  Earl  of,  iv.  299. 
Darien,  the  Scots  fettle  there, 

•  iii.  298.  puriue  it  at  a  vaft 
expence,   300.  driven  away 

•  by  the  Spaniards,-  323,  324. 

•  voted  in  Parliament  a  na- 
tional affair,  325,  326. 
great  diforders  on  it,  ibid, 
it  is  a  great  inducement  to 
the  union,  iv.  180. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  fent  to 
demolilh  Tangier,  ii.  264, 
265.  commands  the  fleet 
againft  the  Prince  of  O- 
range.  498.  is  forced  into 
Portfmputh,  531. 
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Dartmouth,  Lord,  made 
Secretary  of  State,  iv.  298. 

D'Avaux,  ii.  452,  498.  iii, 
-247,  372. 

Dauphin  of  France,  com- 
mands in  Flanders  in  1 6945 
iii.  176,  323.  for  accepting 
the  King  of  Spain's  will, 
349.  for  owning  the  Pre- 
tender King  of  England, 
■  406.  his  death,  iv.  3*20. 

Dauphin,  his  fon,  iv.  364. 
his  death  and  character, 
ibid.  See  Burgundy. 

Daupkiny,  campaigns  there, 
iii.  138,  153,  21 2\  iv.  269: 

Daws,  Sir  William,  '  made 
Bifhop  of  Chefter,  iv.  208. 

De  Guiche,  Courit,  his  in- 
trigues, i.  421. 

De'Groot,  i.  427. 

De  la  Mere,  Lord,  tried 
and  acquitted,  i.  360,  361. 
raifes  a  regiment  for  the 
'  Prince  of  Orange,  533, 
547.  made  Earl  of  War- 
rington,  iii.   5.    See  War- 

'RINGTON. 

De  la  Val,  in  the  admiralty, 
iii.  128,  143. 

Denbigh,  Earl  of,  i.  40. 

Denmark,  King  of,  i.  425. 
his  death,  iii.  318. 

Denmark,  King  of,  his  fon, 
his  alliance  againft  Sweden, 
iii.  318.  makes  peace  by 
King  William's  mediation, 
336.  his  troops  join  the  con- 
federates at  Ramellies,  iv* 
156.  goes  to  Laly,  275. 
attacks  the  Swedes,  and  is 
defeated  in  Schonen,  ibid. 
276.  befieges  Stralfund  and 
Wifmar  without  fuccefs, 
335.  the  Danes  are  beat  by 
Steinbock,  383. 

Denmark,  George  Prince  of, 

he  marries  the  Princsfs  Anne, 

ii, 
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■ii.  225,  474,  497,  534.  a 
fettlement  on  him  of 
1 00000 1.  a  year  if  he  fur- 
vive  the  Queen,  iii.  470, 
471 .  he  is  made  Lord  High 
Admiral  with  a  Council 
and  Generalifflmo  of  all  the 
forces,  432.  iv.  11.  he 
fends  a  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, 17,  18.  jealous 
of  having  too  little  power, 
207.  anfwers  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Admiralty, 
2 1 2.  his  death  and  character, 
246. 

Denmark,  Anne,  Princefs 
of,  fent  to  Bath,  ii.  476, 
498.  retires  to  Northamp- 
ton at  the  revolution,  534, 
573,  575,  576.  her  revenue 
fettled  by  Parliament,  iii. 
125.  creates  a  mifunder- 
ftanding  with  King  and 
Queen,  ibid.  126.  made  up 
at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
ibid.  205.  her  fon's  educa- 
tion, 290,  291.  her  beha- 
viour at  his  death,  341.  (he 
fucceeds  to  the  Crown,  426. 
See  Queen  Anne. 

De  Ruyter,  furprifes  our 
fleet  at  Solbay,  i.  451. 

Desborough,  i.  96. 

D'Estrees,  Cardinal,  ii.  352. 

D'Estrees,  Marefchal,  iii. 
128. 

Des  Vardes,  his  difgrace,  i. 
422,423. 

Devonshire,  Earl  of,  (fee 
Cavendish)  is  at  Lord 
Shrewfbury's,  ii.  495.  joins 
in  inviting  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ibid.  497,  533. 
made  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Houflioid,  iii.  6.  is  a  Duke, 
241,  435.  iv.  53,  208.  is 
turned  out,  299.  moves  for 
a  bill  of  precedence  for  the 
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Duke  of  Cambridge,  348, 

35°*  35i. 
De  Witt,  John,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  308,  309.  Am- 
flerdam  weary  of  him,  3 1  o. 
worfts  the  Englifh  at  fea, 
321.  his  errors,  445,  453. 
his    tragical    death,      454. 

455- 

De  Witt,  Cornelius,  tor- 
tured, i.  455. 

Dickson,  i.  46. 

Dig  by,  Sir  Everard,  his  let- 
ters, i.  13. 

Dissenters,  courted  by  King 
James,  ii.  406.  their  de- 
bates and  refolutions,  4.07, 
408.  diviflons  among  them, 
iii.  297,  343. 

Divorce,  the  Bifliops  divid- 
ed about  it,  iii.  174,  J  75, 
176. 

Dodd,  one  of  Sacheverel's 
Council,  iv.  281. 

D  0  d  vv  e  l  l  ,  broaches  ftrange 
notions,  iv.  370. 

Do  lb  en,  Archbifhop  of  York, 
ii.  260,  371. 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  his  cha- 
radter,  i.  370,  424.  made 
Lord  Chamberlain,  iii.  6. 
gives  Prior  an  education,  iv. 

336,  337- 
Dorset,  Lady,  ii.  534. 
Doughty,  Dr.  ii.  573. 
Dowglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  i. 

24- 
Gowgias,  a  Mmifter,  i.  45. 

Govvglas,    Marquifs  of,    ii. 

176. 
Downing,     Ambaflador    to 

Holland,  i.  278. 
DrumlanericKj  Lord,  joins 

the  Prince  of  Orange,    ii. 

594'  •        •  ,r- 

Drummond  invites  King 
Charles  II.  to  Scotland,  i. 
82,  299,  336,  337.  is  im- 
prifoned,  527.  Dry- 
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D-ryden,  a  chara&er  of  his 
plays,  i.  378. 

Dublin  declares  for  King 
William,  iii.  71. 

Duffus,  Lord,  i.  206. 

Due  dale,  his  evidence  in  the 
popifh-plot,  i.  63,  68,  73, 
94,126,130,  142,  148,  149. 

Du  Mont,  engaged  to  afiaf- 
finate  King  William,  iii. 
131. 

Dunbarton,  Earl  of,  ii.  49. 

Duncomb,  i.  372.  iii.  164. 

Dundee,  Earl  of,  heads  the 
epifcopal  party  in  Scotland, 
ii.  553.  goes  to  Scotland  to 
raife  rebellion,  iii.  29.  raifes 
the  Highlands,  35,  36. 
routs  the  King's  forces,  37. 
is  killed  in  the  action,  ibid. 

Dunferling.  Earl  of,  i.  36. 

Dunfreis,  Earl  of,  i.  31. 
298. 

Dunkirk,  fold  to  the  French, 
i.  240.  delivered  to  the 
Englifh  to  be  demolifhed, 
iv.  385,  386,  391. 

Dunmoor,  difcovers  Balmeri- 
noch's  petition,  i.  30. 

Dutch,  the,  worded  at  fea 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  i. 
306.  engage  the  Englifh 
with  advantage,  321.  burn 
the  fhips  at  Chatham,  339, 
340.  their  Smyrna  fleet  at- 
tempted, 428.  furprife  the 
Englifh  in  Solbay,  451.  re- 
duced to  great  extremities, 
452,  455,  466,  468.  are 
hated  by  the  Englifh,  iii. 
117,  224,  303.  love  King 
William,  117.  303.  their 
good  conduct  in  their  quar- 
ters, 118.  they  own  the 
Dake  of  Anjou  King  of 
Spain,  356.  demand  affif- 
tance  from  England  and  ob- 
tain it,  384  372.   love  the 
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Duke  of  Marlborough.,  iv. 
108.  prohibit  trade  with 
France,  465.  iv.  8,  9, 
267,218.  divifions  amongft 
them,  3.  296.  confent 
to  the  congrefs  at  U- 
trecht,  339.  their  firft  Bar- 
rier Treaty,  358,  359. 
condemned  by  Parliament, 
360,  362.  reflected  on  in 
the  Commons  addrefs,  ibid, 
their  memorial  thereupon, 
ibid,  the  Queen  drfengages 
her  felf  from  the  alliances 
with  them,  375,  376.  their 
memorial  printed,  380.  their 
plan  of  peace,  ibid.  384. 
they  fign  the  treaty  at  U- 
trecht,  386,  387,  389.  their 
fecond  Barrier  Treaty,  338, 

,384.  3S5. 

Dyckvelt,  Ambaflador  to 
England,  h  453,  454.  his 
character,  458,  471.  ii.  33^ 
fent  again  with  inftru&ions 
to  manage  all  forts  of  people 
in  England,  416,  418,  419, 
420,  421,  519. 

Dysert,  Countefs  of,  i.  344, 
345,  391,404. 


E. 

Earl,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  i. 
315. 

Earl,  General,  iii.  235,236. 

Earthquake,  in  England  in 
1692,  iii.  139. 

East-India  Company,  their 
fecret  prefents,  iii.  199.  a 
new  company  erected,  288, 
289,304.  the  two  companies 
join,  410. 

Eckeren,    battle  of,    iv.  3, 

4- 
Elliot,     taken  with    Lord 
Prefton,  iii.  95,  96. 

Elphin- 
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Elphtnstqn,  i.  9.    See. Bal- 

MERJNOCH. 

Ely,  Bifliop  of,  ii.  54?.    his 
letters  to  St.  Germains,  iii. 

'69.  ,    :.  r 

Episcopacy,  prejudices  a- 
.  gainfr.  it,  i.  220.  abolilhed 
in  Scotland,  iii.  31,  87. 
voted  by  the  lower  Houie 
of  Convocation  to  be  of  di- 
vine right,  483,  484*  an  aft 
feeuring  it  at  the  union,  iv. 
175.  is  tolerated  in  Scot- 
land. 356. 
Equivalent,  to  Scotland,  iv. 

167.  how  bellowed,  177. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  i.  44,  56,  353. 
his  character,  559.  Ambaf- 
fador  in  Denmark,  ibid. 
560.  made  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  561.  562.  ii.  45. 
at  the  head  of  the  treafury,, 
79.  propofes  limitations  on 
the  Duke  of  York,  81.  is 
againft  the  exclufion,  82. 
and  the  Bifhops  right  of 
voting,  88,  ico,  107.  quits 
the  treafury,  1 1  o.  for  the 
exclufion,  118,  123,  133, 
145,  153,  191,  19Z,  195, 
210.  fent  to  the  Tower,  211. 
his  death  there,  212.  the 
fufpicions  about  it,  234. 
Essex,  Countefs  of,  i.  21,  ii. 

211. 
Esterhasi,  Cardinal,  iv.  5. 
Evens  or  Evers,  ii.  63,  64. 
Everaju),  ii.  138. 
Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  his 
rife,  iii.  280,  281.  beats  the 
Turks  near  Belgrade,  281. 
commands   in   Italy,     365. 
his  conduct  fuccefsful,   396. 
397.    his  attempt  on  Cre- 
mona, ibid.  453.  beats  the 
French  at  Luzara,  454,  455. 
iv.  3.  "President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  War  at  Vienna,  6  joins 
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the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  Bavaria,  62.  his  fhare  in 
the  battle  of. Blenheim,  63, 
-64,  67.  beats  the  Duke  of 
Vendome  in  Italy,  iii.  .149. 
his  march  to  relieve  Turin, 
161,162.  beats  the  French 
and  raifes  the  fiege,  162, 
163.  his  fhare  in  the  victo- 
ry at  Oudena.rde,  233.  takes 
Lifie,  234,  239,  240,  248. 
his  fhare  in  the  battle  of 
Mons,  269,271.  iecures  the 
peace  of  the  empire  in  1 7 1 1 , 
330,  33 1,  comes  to  Eng- 
land, 350.  his  character, 
ibid.  354.  commands  in 
Flanders,  367,  373.  takes 
Quefnoy,  378.  befkgesLan- 
drecy,  but  forced  to  raiie 
the  fiege  by  a  lofs  at  Denain, 

379- 
Eyre,  Sollicitor-General,  his 
opinion  as  to  ptofecuting 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  iv.  278. 
is  a  manager  at  the  trial, 
281.    • 


Fagel,  Penfioner,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  458.  ii.  388.  his 
letter  to  Steward,  448,  51  5. 
his  friendfhip  with  Dal- 
rimple,  iii.  32. 

Fagel,  General,  iv,  112. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  38. 
63,  116. 

Fairfax,  Dr.  i.  1 16. 

Fairfoul,  Bifhop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  i.  185,195. 

Fa lconb ridge,  Earl  of,  i. 
115,523. 

Falmouth,  Earl  of,  i.  307. 

Farmer,  refufed  to  be  choien 
Prefident  of  Magdalen-Col- 
lege, ii.  402,  403. 

Fat  10, 
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Fat  10,  ii.  388. 

F-AURof  theSorbonne,  ii.  220. 

Fell,  Eifhop  of  Oxford,   ii. 

274>  39^  397- 
Fbnwjck,     the   Jefuit   tried, 

ii.62,  72,  93. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  his  ac- 
count of  an  aftaflination  de- 
signed in  1695,  iii.  204. 
is  in  a  plot  of  invafion, 
238.  taken,  241.  his  pre- 
tended difcoveries,  ibid. 
250,  251,  252.  prevails  on 
Goodman  to  go  beyond  fea, 
ibid,  is  attainted  by  bill, 
253,  261.  practices  as  to 
his  difcoveries,  ibid.  262, 
263,  264.  his  execution, 
265,  266.. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, i.  15. 

Ferguson,  at  Well's  cham- 
bers, i.  198,  199,  243.  ca- 
bals in  Holland  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  31-2, 
313,  325,  327.  in  a  plot 
againft  King  William,  iii. 
49,  86.  and  againft  Queen 
Anne,  iv.  44,45,  50,  51. 

Feversham,  Earl  of,  ii.  282. 
commands  againft  Mon- 
.  mouth,  328.  fenc  with  a 
meftage  from  him  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  545, 
C46. 

Feutllade,  Duke  de,  be- 
fieges  Turin,  iv.  161,162, 
164. 

Filmer's  patriarchal  fche'me, 
ii-  236.  iv.  279. 

Finch,  iii.  411.  made  a  Peer, 
480. 

Fire  of  London,  i.  321, 

326. 

Firm  in,  Thomas,  iii,  292, 
233,  296. 

Fi.sher  difcovers  the  affaffina- 
tion-plot,  iii.  227. 
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Fit  ton,  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  379. 

F1.TSHARR.1t,  ii.  138,  140. 
.  his  trial,   144,  145,  —  148. 

Flanders,  lee  Nether- 
lands.   : 

Fleetwood,  i.  96. 

Fleerus,  'battle  of,  faves 
England,  iii.  71. 

Fletcher,  Attorney  General, 
i.  144,  156. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  ii.  311, 
-  312,  327. 

Florence,  great  Duke  of, 
owns  King  William,  ■  iii. 
179,446.^.78. 

Foley,      Mr.     oppofes    the 

.  Court,     iii.     151.      chofen 

Speaker,  199.  chofen  a  fe- 

cond  time,  221.  foraLand- 

Bank,  255. 

Forbes,  Bifhop  of  Edinburgh, 
i.  29. 

Fountain,  for  making  Crom- 
well King,  i.  94. 

Fouquet,  i.  233. 

Fourbin,  Cardinal,  ii.  225. 

Fourbin,  Admiral,  fent  to 
Scotland,  iv.  225,  226, 
.  228.    ' 

Fowler,  Dr.  ii.  90.  .  made 
Bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  iii. 
104. 

Frampton,  Bifhop  of  Glou- 
cefter, deprived,  iii.  8, 
104. 

Francis,  father,  refufed  his 
degrees  at  Cambridge,  ii. 
400,  401.: 

Frazier,  fent  from  St.  Ger- 
mains  to  Scotland,  iv.  23. 
his  difcovery  to  the  Duke 
of  Queenfbury,  ibid.  24,  25, 
43, 49. 

Frederick,  Elector  Palatine, 

marries     King    James     I's 

daughter,     i.    15.      chofen 

King  of  Bohemia,  ibid,  is 

defeated 
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defeated  and  flies  to  Holland, 
18. 

Frederick  II.  declares  for 
the  Helvetian  confeffion,  i. 
18. 

Freeman,  Mr.  a  leading  to* 
ry,  iii.  209. 

French,  the,  their  King's 
pretenfions"  to  Flanders, 
i.  356.  his  fuccefs  in  Hol- 
land, 449, 452.  loves 

flattery,  464,  465.  takes 
Maeftricht  and  Valenciennes, 
495.  ii.  5.  and  Bouchain, 
7.  declines  a  battle,  ibid, 
is  angry  at  the  Prince  of  O- 
range's  marriage,  15.  takes 
Ghent  and  Jpres,  17. 
feizes  on  Luxemburgh,  227. 
his  difputes  with  the  Pope, 
267,  488.  warns  King 
James  of  the  Prince  of  O- 
range's  defigns,  498.  offers 
him  troops,  499.  and  threa- 
tens the  States  in  cafe  of  an 
invafion,  501.  prohibits 
Dutch  manufactures,  502. 
his  manifefto  of  war  againft 
the    Emperor,    503,    504, 

505.  and  againft  the  Pope, 

506,  507.  England  pro- 
claims war  againft  him.  iii. 
16.  the  joy  in  France  upon 
report  King  William  was 
killed  at  the  Boyne,  68,  69. 
the  French  gain  the  battle  of 
Flerus,  7 1 .  beat  the  confe- 

.  derates  at  fea,  73.  alarm  the 
Englifh  coaft,  74.  gain  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk  and  Na- 
mur,  133,  134,  138.  gain 
the  battle  of  Landen,  155. 
take  Charleroi,  136.  take 
fome  of  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  159, 
160.  offer  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou  to  Spain,  169,  180. 
they  try  to  get  a  peace,  1 56, 


157,  182.  break  their  Car* 
tel,  but  forced  to  obferve  it, 
208,  2ii,  226,  227,  z22, 
229,  230,  231.  new  at- 
tempts by  them  for  a  peace, 
246,  247,  268,  274,  275, 
276,  277.  they  conclude 
a  treaty  at  Ryfwick,  ibid. 
278.  they  treat  for  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Spanifh  monar- 
chy, 309,  310,  321,  322, 
323.  break  their  treaty  upon 
the  King  of  Spain's  death, 
348.  349»  35°-  corrupt  a 
party  in  Parliament,  357, 
358.  negotiate  with  the 
States,  360,361,374.  own 
the  Pretender  King  of  Eng- 
land, 406,  407.  join  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  iv.  2,  4. 
beat  the  Germans  and  take 
Augfburg  and  Landau,  6. 
difcover  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
defigns,  14.  feize  on  his 
troops  in  their  fervice,  ibid, 
are  beat  at  Blenheim,  63, 
64.  their  credit  low,  103, 
181,230.  their  preparation 
in  1706.  151,  152.  forced 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Barcelo- 
na, ibid,  beat  at  Ramellies, 
156.  lofemany  towns,  157, 
160.  evacuate  Italy,  181. 
try  for  peace,  189.  their 
fuccefs  at  Stolhoffen,  190. 
fink  many  capital  fhips  at 
Toulon,  195.  their  defcenc 
in  Scotland  unfuccefsful, 
224,  225,  226,  227,  228, 
229.  furprize  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  232.  beat  at  Oude- 
narde,  233.  and  at  Lef- 
finghen,  236,  237.  lofe 
Lifle,  240,  241.  negotiate 
for  peace,  262.  263.  their 
King  will  not  ratify  the  pre- 
liminaries agreed  on,  266, 
267.  further  negotiations, 
293, 
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29  3,294, 2^95, 296.  fendMi- 
nifters  to  Gertruydemberg, 
ibid.  297.  nothing  conclud- 
ed,   ibid.   298,   303.    their 
preliminaries  in  1 7 1 1 ,  336. 
their  propofals  at  Utrecht, 
363.  they  beat  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle  at  Denain,  379, 
380.  take  Marchiennes  and 
Quefnoy  and  Doway,  ibid, 
their  Princes  of  the  blood 
renounce  all   right  to   the 
Crown  of  Spain,  and  King 
Philip    to    the    Crown  of 
France,  381,  383.  they  de- 
liver up  Dunkirk  to  be  de- 
molifhed,   378,  385.    their 
treaty  with  England  and  the 
States,  389,  390.  their  trea- 
ty of  commerce  with  Eng- 
land, 391,  392,  393.    they 
fend  the  Pretender  away  to 
Lorrain,  389. 
Friend,  in  the  plot  of  inva- 
sion, iii.  237.   abfolved  at 
Tyburn,  239. 
Frost,  fent  by  Saville  with  a 

forgery  to  Scotland,  i.  57. 
Frost,  a  hard  one,  iv.  241, 
Furstemburg,  Prince  of, 
Dean  of  Cologne,  feized, 
i..  495.  made  Cardinal, 
487.  pretends  to  be  Coad- 
jutor of  Cologne,  487,  488, 
489.  the  French  King  ef- 
poufes  him,  503,  504. 


Gage,  informs  Cromwell 
about  the  Weft  Indies,  i. 
102. 

Gallas,  Count,  the  Empe- 
ror's AmbafTador,  iv.  337. 

Galway,  Earl  of,  (fee  Rou- 
vigny)  fent  to  Savoy,  iii. 
243,  244.  General  in  Por- 
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tugal,  iv.  70.  lofes  his  arm 
at  Badajos,  119.  takes  Al- 
cantara, 148.  marches  into 
Spain,  ibid,  takes  Ciudad- 
Roderigo,  153.  lofes  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  191, 
195,  196.  returns  to  Portu- 
gal, 209,214.  his  conduct 
centred  by  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  307,  '308,  309,  310, 
311,312. 

Garrard,    Sir   Samuel,    iv» 
278,  279. 

Garroway,  i.  491. 

Gaud  en,  Bifhop,  author  of 
Eikon  Bafilike,  i.  69. 

Gaultier,  Abbot,  iv.  337. 

Gaunt,  Mrs.  her  execution, 

»•  33 v  336. 

Gee,  ii.  368. 

Genoa,  bombarded,  ii.  264. 
their  fubmiffion  to  France, 
265.  iii.  i'8i. 

George,  Prince.  See  Den- 
mark. 

Germany.  Campaigns  there, 
iii.  37,  136, 153,  177,  209, 
212,445,  452.  iv.  2,  60,  61, 
62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  105, 
157,  192,  199,  238,  269, 
305, 330. 

Gertruydemberg, conferen- 
ces there,  iv.  296,  297,373.      , 

Gibraltar,  taken  by  Sir 
George  Rook,  iv.  69,  70. 
befieged  by  the  French,  73, 
74.  the  fiege  raifed  by  Leak^ 
104.  . 

Gibson,  Colonel,  Deputy- 
Governor    of    Exeter,     ii. 

536. 

Gilmore,  1.  160.  isPrefident 
of  the  leffion,  172. 

Ginkle,  General,  •  iii.  90, 
101.  takes  Athlone,  108. 
gains  the  battle  of  Aghrem, 
and  reduces  Ireland,  109, 
no,  r it.  made  Earl  of 
Athlone, 
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Athlone,    112.    See   Atu- 

lone. 
Girald,  ii.  66. 
Glasgow,  Dean  of,   fent  to 

King  William  from  the  epif- 

copal  party  in  Scotland,  iii. 

31- 
Glencairn,    Earl  of,  i.  79, 

82,  iz6s  143.  made  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  151, 
155,  217.  oppofes  Sharp's 
violence,  288. 

Glencoe,  maffacre  taere, 
iii.  121.  enquired  into  by 
the  Parliament,  215,  216, 
223. 

Gloucester.,  Duke  of,  his 
character,  i.  238. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  put 
in  a  method  of  education, 
i-Li..2oo,  291.  his  death  and 
chara&er,  340,  341. 

Glyn  for  making  Cromwell 
King,  i.  91. 

Godden,  ii.  65,  66,  67. 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbu- 
ry,  his  character,  ii.  40.  is 
murdered  and  his  body 
found,  41,  42,  43.  his  mur- 
derers difcovered,  64,  ■■■ 

67- 
Godolphin,  Sir  William,  ii. 

43- 
Godolphin,  Mr.  in  the  trea- 
fury,  ii.  19.  his  character, 
113.  for  the  exclufion,  125. 
Secretary  of  State,  263.  is 
in  the  fcheme  laid  at  the 
Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth's, 
278.  one  of  the  Queen's 
Houfhold,  299.  fent  by 
King  James  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  537.  again  in  the 
Trealury,  iii.  5.  made  Lord 
Treafurer  by  Queen  Anne, 
431.  iv.  9,  42,  84,  85,  86. 
declares  for  the  whigs,  1  22, 
207,  252.  raiies  the  publick 


credit,  138,  139;  his  zeal 
for  the  union,  181.  prevails 
to  have  Mr.  Harley  d  if  mif- 
fed,, 219,  290:  is  himfelf 
turned  out,  298.  and'  at- 
tacked by  the  new  Minrilry, 
319,  320,  328,  329  his 
death,  384. 

GOODENOUGH,     ii.    I98,     201, 

202,243,  338. 

Goodman,  evidence  as  to  the 
plot  of  invafion,  iii.  240. 
252. 

Goodwin,  John,  a  fifth-mo- 
narchy man,  i.  92,  227. 

Good  win, Thomas,  an  expref- 
■fion  of  his  in  prayer,  i.  114. 

Gordon,  i.  25,  32,'  33. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  Governour 
of  Edinburgh  Caftle,  "- 
552.  maintains  it  for  King 
James,  iii.  29. 

Gould,  Judge,  iv.  37. 

Govan  executed,  i.  176.  a 
Jefuit,  his  trial,  ii.  63,  93. 

95- 
Gower,  Lucon,  Mr.  iii.  433, 

made  a  Peer,  480. 
Gowree's   confpiracy,   a  cir- 

cumftance    omitted    by   all 

She  hiftorians,  i.  23,  24. 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  joins  the 

Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  533. 

killed  at  the  fiege  of  Cork, 

iii.  83. 
Graham,    ii.    150.    iii.    95, 

97-  ' 

Grandval  undertakes  to  kill 

King  William,  iii.   131.    is 

executed,   and  confeifes   it, 

I  ;2. 
Granvill,     Mr.     iii.     430. 

made  a  Peer,  480. 
Green,  ii.  65.  66. 
Greenvill     made    Earl    of 

Bath,  ii.  13;.  See  Bath. 
Gregg,     his    correfpondence 

with   France,    iv.    218.    is 
condemned 
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condemned    and   executed, 

219,  220,  221. 

Grey,  Lord,  his  trick  in  paf- 
ling  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft, 
ii.  121.  meets  Monmouth 
at  Shepherd's,  191 .  efcapes 
out  of  the  Tower,  207. 
meets  Monmouth  in  Hol- 
land, 310,  311.  his  ill  con- 
duc~r.,3z6.  is  pardoned,  332, 

Greydon,  Admiral,  com- 
mands a  fquadron  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  iv.  19.  at- 
tempts Placentia  unfuccefs- 
fully,  ibid.  33. 

Grimstone,  Sir  Harbottle, 
preffes  the  treaty  in  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  i.  60.  charges 
Cromwell  with  force  on  the 
Parliament,  61,  hS.  is 
chofen  Speaker,  221.  made 
Mafter  of  the   Rolls,  ibid. 

535.  his   character,     537, 

536.  his  wife's,  537.    his 
death,  ii.  269,  270. 

Grotius,  i.  442. 

Grove,  Dr.  made  Bifhop  of 
Chichefter,  iii.  104. 

Gueldermalsen,  iii.  451. 

Guilford,  Lord,  iii.  376. 

Guise,  Houfe  of,  try  to  em- 
broil England,  i.  68. 

Guiscard,  his  attempt  on 
Mr.  Harley,  iv.  318. 
wounded  in  Council,  ibid, 
dies  of  his  wounds,  ibid. 

Gunning,  Bifhop,  a  ma- 
nager at  the  Savoy  confe- 
rence, i.  253.  ii.  51,  260, 
261. 

Gun-Powder  Plot,  i.  13. 

Gustavus,  Adolphus,  i.438. 

Gutkry's  remonflrance  to 
King  Charles  I.  i,  135,  136. 
his  ipeech   and    execution, 

175- 
Guthry,    an  incendiary,    i. 

326,  332. 
Gwinn,  Mrs.  ii.  2S4, 


H 

Habeas  Corpus  aft  carried 
by  a  trick,  ii.  121.  the  Mi- 
rilftry  indemnified  for  break- 
ing it  in  time  of  danger,  iii. 
91,  141. 

Hackston,  his  execution,  ii. 

lS7- 
Hadintoun,  Earl  of,  a  pro- 
moter   of    the   union,    iv, 

170. 

Hague,  i.  29,  31.  a  congrefs 
of  Princes  there,  iii.  98. 
negotiations  there  for  peace, 
iv.  262,  263,  266,  267. 

Hale  s  a  banker,  his  trial,  i, 
272. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  moves 
for  limitations  on  reftoring 
the  King,  i.  122.  for  a 
comprehenfion,  363.  his 
opinion  as  to  treafon  in  Lord 
RuiTel's  cafe,  214. 

Hale,  Sir  Edward,  his  trial 
on  the  teft  aft,  ii.  362.  fol- 
lows King  James  beyond 
fea,   541. 

Halewyn,  i.  65,  440,  his 
charafter,  459,471,  526. 

Hall,  Dr.  made  Bifhop  of 
Oxford,  ii.  461,  462. 

Hall,  Dr.  made  Bifhop  of 
Briftol,  iii.    104. 

Hallifax,  Marquis  of,  his 
charafter,  i.  375.  oppofes 
the  teft,  540.  difmilfed  from 
council,  563.  ii.  2,  3,  45. 
48.  is  again  in  council,,  79. 
againff.  the  exclufion,  but 
for  limitations,  81,  100, 
no,  117,  118.  Commons 
addrefs  againft  '  him,  120. 
his  expedient,  123.  is  for 
Lord  Stafford,  132,  137- 
his  faying  about  addreffes, 
L  1  «43* 
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143,  152,  169.  oppofes 
Lord  Rochefter,  183.  his 
fervices  forgot,  185,  224. 
brings  Monmouth  into  fa- 
vour, 239.  his  jell  on  Ro- 
chefler, 263,  276.  his  jeft 
on  a  Siam  miffionary,  277, 
278.  complains  of  rafures 
in  theTreafury  books,  280. 
moves  in  council  to  examine 
who  have  taken  the  teft, 
34.0,  341.  difmiffed,  344. 
argues  for  the  teft,  357. 
meets  at  Lord  Shrewfhury's, 
421,  494.  fent  by  King 
James  to  the  Prince  of  O- 
'_  range,  537,  547»  556>  57^, 
574.  made  privy  leal,  iv. 
5.  is  attacked  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  and  quits  the 
.  Court,  46.  heads  the  op- 
pofition,  144.  his  death, 
206. 
Hallifax,  Lord,  (fee  Mon- 
tague) iii.  353..  is  im- 
peached by  the  Commons, 
■  362,368,  370,379.  his  an-. 
fwer,  380.  acquitted  by  the 
Lords,  388,435.  his  project 
for  a  publick  libra]  y, 
iv.  42,  142,  143.  argues 
for  the  Union,  176,  213, 
•   260. 

Halloway's  confpiracy,    ii. 

198.     and  execution,  243. 

Halloway,  Judge,  ii.  466. 

Halton,  Lord,  i.  418.  ii.  18, 

21,     charged  with  perjury, 

161. 

Hamburgh,     (edition    there 

quelled,  iv.  zog. 
Hamden,  his  character,  ii.194, 
196.  fent  to  the  Tower, 
2io.  his  trial,  242,  245, 
309,  333.  advifes  a  claufe 
in  King  William's  fpeech, 
iv.  10. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  i.   39. 


his  fecret  powers;  48.  iff 
favour  with  Charles  II.  I. 
71,72. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  141,  163.  againft 
refloring  epifcopacy,  182, 
183,  215.  Prefident  of  the 
Convention,  335,  344,401, 
416,  417,  418,  472,  507, 
5 10,  518,  527,  566.  com- 
plains of  the  Highlanders 
quartered  in  theWeft,  ii.  27, 
56,101,159.  for  the  fucceffi- 
on  in  the  Duke  of  York,  1 60, 
377.  with  others  of  the 
Scotch  nobility  addreffes  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  553.  is 
prefident  of  the  Convention 
in  1689,  iii.  28,  31.  is 
Commillioner  of  Parlia- 
ment, 32,  33,  35.  refules  it 
in  1690,  84.  is  Commifiio- 
ner  ^1693.  i.166.  his  death 
and  character,  206,  207. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  Ion, 
iii.  443.  iv.  50,  83,  169, 
1 70.  oppt>fes  the  Duke 
of  Queenfbary,  151.  made 
Duke  of  Brandon,  345.  re- 
,  fuied  to  be  admitted  by 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  346V 
appointed  Ambaffador  to 
France,  381,  382.  killed 
by  Lord  Mohun  in  a  duel, 
382. 

Hamilton,  Dutchefs  of,  i. 
388,  412,  525.    iv.    169. 

Hamilton  heads  the  rebels  at 
Bothwell-Bridge,  ii.    103. 

Hamilton,  General,  fent  to 
treat  with  Tyrconnel,  ii. 
557.  King  William's  hu- 
manity to  him  at  the  Eoyne, 
iii.  82. 

Hamilton,  Bifhop  of  Gallo- 
way, i.   185,  186. 

Hamilton    made  Bifhop  of 


Dunkeld,  ii. 


Hammond, 
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Hammond,  Henry,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  24.8. 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  iv. 
209. 

Hanover,  Duke  of,  ii.  485. 
quits  the  French  intereft,  iii. 
114.  made  an  Elector,  1 1 5, 
318. 

Hanover,  (Dutchefs  of.)  E- 
lectrefs  of,  propofed  to  be 
named  in  the  fucceffion,  iii. 
21.  is  named,  341,  374, 
375,376.  a  further  fecuri- 
ty  for  their  fucceffion,  472. 
defigris  to  invite  her  over, 
iv.  95.  debated  in  Parlia- 
ment, 127,  128.  a  Regency 
in  cafe  of  abience,  129, 
132,  133.  her  fucceffion 
guaranteed,  358,  359,  360, 
361,  383,384. 

Hanover,  Elector  of,  herfon, 
has  the  Garter  fent  him,  iii. 
376.  furprifes  the  Dukes  of 
Wolfenbuttle  and  Saxe  Go- 
tha,  444,  445.    commands 
the  army  on  the  Rhine,  iv. 
199,  238,   257,   269.     his 
Minister's  memorial  againft 
the  treaty  with  France,  339, 
340. 
Hanover,    Electoral    Prince 
of,  marries  the  Princefs  of 
Anfpach,  iv.  197.   has  pre- 
cedence   in   the   Houfe   of 
Lords  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

.    347.  348' 

Hareord,    Sir   Charles,    his 

character,  i.  544. 
Harbord,  Mr.  iii.    136. 
Harcourt,  Marefchal  de,  iv. 

268. 
Harcourt,  ii.  65.     his  trial, 

93,  98. 
Harcourt,   Sir   Simon,    iii. 

433.     draws  the  Act' of  U- 

nion  very  artfully,  iv.  176. 

adheres  to  Mr.  Harley,  zo8. 

lays  down  with  him,    220, 


council  for  Sacheverel,  281. 
made     Attorney     General, 
299.  and  Lord  Keeper,  300. 
Hardyj  Captain,  iii.  460. 
Hare,  Dr.  iv.   365. 
Harlay,    Prefident    of    the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  ii.  228. 
iii.  276. 
Harley,    Mr.    oppofes    the 
Court,    iii.    150,    235.     is 
chofen  Speaker,   354,  374, 
375,403.    is  chofen  again, 
463.  iv.  58.     is   made  Se- 
cretary of  State,    58,   179. 
fets  up  independent  of  Lord 
Godolphin,  206,  207,  209, 
210,  212,  215,  217.     lays 
down  his  employment,  219. 
his    fpies   ill  chofen,    22 '. 
contrives  a  change  of  Mi- 
niftry,  290,  291,  298,  299. 
promotes  enquiries  into  a- 
bufes,  312,313.    is  ftabbed 
by  Guifcard,   318,   319.    is 
made  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer,    322.     See  Ox- 
ford. 
Haro,  i.   118.  iii.  458. 
Harrington,  i. 92.  forchuf- 
ing  Parliaments   by   ballot, 
115. 
Harris  fent  by  King  James 
to  affift  in  the  affaffmation, 
iii.  228. 
Harrison,  the  Regicide,  ex- 
ecuted, i.  226,  227. 
Harvey,    his   anfwer  to  the 

King,  i.  539.< 
Hascard,  Dr.  ii.   268. 
Haversham,   Lord,  his  fay- 
ing at  a  Conference,  iii.  385. 
it  raifes  great  contefts,  386, 
395.  iv.  127,  213. 
Hawkins,  ii.  148. 
Hay,  i.  30. 
Hedges,  Sr  Charles,  iii.  41 3. 

Secretary  of  State,  432 
HEiNsius,Penfioner,  iv.  268. 


374. 
L  1   2. 


Hem- 
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Hemmings,  Apothecary,  his 
ftory  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
death,  ii.  478. 

Henly,  Mr.  his  ftory  of  King 
Charles's  death,  ii.  286. 

Henry,  Prince,  believed  to 
be  poifoned,  i.  13. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Chief 
Jultice,  ii.  362.  goes  the 
Weftern  Circuit,  367.  made 
an  ecclefiaftical  Commiffi- 
oner,  370.  a  Judge  in  the 
feven  Bifhops  trial,  466. 

Herbert,  Admiral,  againft: 
repealing  the  teft,  ii.  365. 
goes  over  to  Holland,  491. 
is  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
Dutch  Fleet,  510,  511,  514, 
517,519,527.  made  Earl 
of  Torrington,  iii.  7.     See 

TORRINGTON. 

Hervall,  de,  his  sccount  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  13 

Hervey,  Mr.  made  a  Baron 
iii.  480. 

Hesse,  Landgrave  of,  ii.  485 
iii.  136,  152,  153,  3:8 
iv.  66. 

Hesse,  a  Prince  of,  iii.  268 
337.  iv.  7.  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  70.  his  brave 
defence  of  it,  73,  74.  goes 
with  King  Charles  to  Cata- 
lonia, 113.  killed  in  at- 
tacking Fort  Montjui,  1 16. 

Hesse,  a  Prince  of,  defeated 
by  Count  Medavi,  iv.  164. 

Hewes,  ii.   155. 

Heylin,  i.  68. 

Hicks,  T>r.    ii.  22.  iv.   369. 

Hide,  Chancellor,  i.  82,  101, 
121,  123,  126.  See  Cla- 
rendon. 

High  Church,  the  diftincli- 
on  between  it  and  Low 
Church  when  begun,  iii. 
345,  346,  484. 

Hill,  ii.  65,  66. 


Hill,  General,  his  expedition 
to  Canada,  iv.  333. 

Hoadley,  Mr.  his  character 
and  writings,  iv.  279. 

Hobbes,  i.  138.  his  Levia- 
than, 262. 

Holland,  Sir  John,  iv.  42. 

Holland,  diforders  there,  i. 
16,  17.     See  Dutch. 

Holles,  Lord,  his  advice  how 
to  fave  Lord  Strafford,  i.  43. 
and  end  the  Civil  War,  52, 
54,  60.  his  character,  134. 
and  conduct  in  France,  291. 
oppofes  the  teft,  540.  ii.  2, 
48.  againfl  the  Bilhops 
votes  in  treafon,  88. 

Holmes  attacks  the  Dutch 
Smyrna  Fleet,  i.  428. 

Holmes  correfponds  with  Ar- 
gile,  ii.  2^3. 

Holstein,  Duke  of,  iii.  318, 

337'  338,  339'  455- 

Holt,  Sir  John,  made  Chief 
Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
iii.  6,  336.  his  behaviour 
in  the  affair  of  Ailefbury, 
iv.  37,  97,  186.  his  death 
and  character,  285  ■. 

Home's  trial,  ii.   175,  176. 

Ho nes's  execution,  ii.  220. 

Hooper,  Dr.  ii.  368.  iii.  391. 
is  made  a  Bifhop  and  op- 
pofes the  Uion,  iv.  175. 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  30. 

Horneck,  Dr.  iii.  43S. 

Hough,  Dr.  chofe  Prefident 
of  Magdalen  College,  ii. 
403.  turned  out  by  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical Commiffion,  4.04. 
is  made  Bifhop  of  Oxford, 
iii.  104. 

Howard   of  Efcrick,    Lord, 

FIoward,  Lord,  i.  525,  526. 
ii.  43,    146.     brings  Mon- 
mouth and  Sidney  acquaint- 
ed, 194,  199,  203,  208,  209. 
his 
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his  confeffion  and  examina- 
tion, ibid.  211.  evidence  a- 
gainftLord  Rufiel,  213,214, 
215.  againft  Sidney,  236, 
257,  238.  and  Hamden, 
242. 

Howard,  Cardinal,  ii.  352. 

Howe,  John,  Mr.  iii.  464, 
465,  470,  476. 

HoWEL,    i.   323. 

Hubert  confefies  fetting  fire 
to  London,  i.  322. 

Huddleston  gives  King 
Charles  II.  the  Sacrament, 
ii.  282. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  corre- 
fponds  with  Argile,  ii.  309. 

Humieres,  ii.  226. 

Hungary,  wars  there  with 
the  Turks,  iii.  113,  136, 
181,  214,  215,  245,  281. 
a  peace,  282.  the  Hunga- 
rians revolt,  400.  iv.  5,  76. 
an  accommodation  treated 
without  fuccefs,  77.  cam- 
paigns there,  120,  148, 187, 
245,  276.  all  matters  ac- 
commodated, 334. 

Huntington,  Earl  of,  iii. 
376.     his  bravery,  449. 

Huntley,  Marquis  of,  kills 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  i.  24, 
25,  50. 

Hutchinson,  i.  387,  394. 
refnfesLeightoun's  terms  for 
a  comprehenfion,  405,407, 
412,  414,  415. 
Button,  Dr.  Phyfician  to 
King  William,  gives  two  re- 
markable inftances  of  his  e- 
quality  of  temper,  iii.  81, 
82. 
Huy  taken  by  King  William, 
iii.  176. 


James  I.  King,  his  minority, 
i.    6.    inclines  fecretly*  to 


France,    7.     the   Kirk  dif- 
gufted  at  his  ficklenefs  in 
Religion,  9.  his  mifconduft, 
10.     fets  up  Epifcopacy  in 
Scotland,   11.    afraid  of  the 
Jefuits.    14.     will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Elector  Pa- 
latine King  of  Bohemia,  16. 
parts  with  the  Dutch  cau- 
tionary towns,    19.     dimi- 
nifhes    the    power  of    the 
Crown,  ibid,    his  death  and 
character,  21,  22. 
James  II.  King,  (fee  York,} 
begins  his  Reign  with  great 
advantage,  ii.  294,  295.  his 
education,  295.  learned  war 
underTurenne,  296.  is  pro- 
claimed with  great  fhouts, 
297.  addreffes  from  Oxford 
and  London,  298.    cuftoms 
and  excife  levied  without 
law,  299,  300.  goes  openly 
toMafs,  301.   hiscourfeof 
life,  302.     fummons  a  Par- 
liament, 304.     his  Corona- 
nation,  308.     his  fuccefs  a- 
gainft  Monmou.th  and  Ar- 
gile, 333-    cruelties  of  fol- 
diers  and  of  JefFeries  in  the 
Weft,  334.  the  Nation  turn- 
ed by  them,  339.     difputes 
about    the   teft,   ibid,     the 
King's  Declaration  againft 
the  Teft  Ad,  342.  the  Com- 
mons addrefs  for  obferving 
the  Act,  358.    fome  Mem- 
bers clofetted,    others  dif- 
graced  for  their  voting,  359. 
the  Judges  confulted  as  to 
the  King's  difpenfmg  power, 
362.  the  teft  negle&ed,  367. 
an  Ecclefiaftical  Commiffi- 
on,  370.     he  fends  the  Earl 
of  Murray  to  hold  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Scotland,  375.   the 
Parliament  will  not  take  off 
the  teft  there,  377.    and  is 
L  1  3  diftblvedj,. 
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diffolved,  378.  the  King 
makes  Mrs.  Sidley  Counteis 
of  Dorchefter,  379,  380, 
381,  382,  383.  attempts  to 
bring  Papifts  into  the  two 
Univerlities,  399,  400,  401, 
402.  the  Prefident  and  Fel- 
lows of  Magdalen  College 
turned  cut,  404,  40c;.  the 
King  courts  the  Diffenters, 
406,  407.  his  army  en- 
camps on  Hcunflow-Heath, 
408.  fends  an  Ambaffador 
to  Rome,  409,  410.  and 
Albeville  Envoy  to  Holland, 
41^,  416.  the  King's  de- 
signs difclofed  by  thejefuits 
at  Liege,  420.  ;  by  his  Pro- 
clamation in  Scotland  he 
claims  abfolute  power,  422, 
423.  his  Declaration  for 
Toleration  in  England,  424. 
Addreffes  of  the  Difienters, 
425.  the  Parliament  dif- 
folved, 427.  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  received,  ibid.'  the 
King's  Progrefs,  428. 
changes  the  Magiftrates  over 
England,  429.  quefiionsput 
about  Elections,  431.  his 
letter  to  the  Princefs  of  O- 
range  about  Religion,  433, 
434, 436.  her  anfvver,  436, 
437,  438,  439.  Steward  in 
favour,  448.  F.  Petre  a 
Privy  Counfellor,  451.  the 
King  demands  his  regiments 
in  the  States  fervice,  453. 
a  new  Declaration  for  Tole- 
ration, 455.  the  Clergy  re- 
fufe  to  read  it,  458.  the 
Eifhops  petition  againft  it, 
460,  461.  are  fent  to  the 
Tower,  462.  are  tried  in 
Weftminfter- Hail, 464,  46^. 
great  joy  at  their  acquittal, 
466.  the  Clergy  cited,  467. 
the  Queen  gives  out  fhe  i$ 


with    child,    472.     an   ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  that 

child,  477,  478,  479,  480, 
481.  a  fleet  fet  out,  482. 
the  Court  alarmed,  498. 
Lord  Dartmouth  commands 
the  fleet,  ibid.  Irifh  recruits 
refufed  by  the  officers  of 
the  army,  499.  the  French 
troops  refafed,  500.  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  prevents 
the  feizingfufpe&edperions, 
522,  523.  proofs  of  the 
birth  of  the  pr.  Pr.  of  Wales, 
524,  525,  526.  the  fleet 
is  forced  back  into  Portf- 
mouth,  531.  the  King  comes 
to  Salifbury,  532.  many 
forfake  him,  533.  the  Prin- 
cefs of  Denmark  does,  534. 
he  returns  to  London,  536. 
fends  for  the  Lords  there, 
and  by  their  advice  fends  to 
treat  with  the  Prince  of  O- 
range,  537.  ftrange  coun- 
fel  of  the  Priefts,  539.  the 
King  goes  away  in  difguife, 
ibid,  taken  and  brought  to 
Feverfham,  541.  advices 
given  as  to  his  perfon,  544. 
brought  to  Whitehall,  545. 
fent  under  a  Dutch  guard  to 
Rochefter,  548.  his  Queen 
preffes  him  to  come  to, 
France,  551.  he  flies'  thi- 
ther, ibid,  a  party  forming 
for  him  in  England,  iii.  18. 
his  great  feal  found  in  the 
Thames,  22.  his  conduct 
at  the  French  Court  ruins 
his  affairs,  23.  goes  to  Ire- 
land, ibid,  cabals  in  Scot- 
land in  his  favour,  24.  forc- 
ed to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lon- 
donderry and  Innifki'lin, 
ibid.  25.  fome  Whigs  in 
his  intereft,  39,  40.  his  con- 
duel;  in  Ireland,  64,  65,  68. 
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his  behaviour  at  the  Boyne, 
6g.  leaves  Ireland,  70,  71. 
flighted  in  France,  81.  his 
partifans  in  Scotland  dif- 
perfed,  84.  plots  there  in 
his  favour  discovered,  86, 
S7.  he  intends  a  delcent 
on  England,  127.  in  a  plot 
againft  King  William,  131. 
the  abjuration  of  him  not 
carried,  142.  Middletoun's 
proportion  to  him,  169. 
his  Declaration,  ibid.  Char- 
nock  and  the  Earl  of  Ailef- 
bury  fent  to  him,  204.  he 
grants  a  Commiiiion  to  at- 
tack King  William's  perfon, 
227,  228.  is  ready  to  in- 
vade  England,    228,    229, 

231.  Berkeley  who  had  his 
Commifiion   efcapes,    231, 

232,  280,  300.  his  death 
and  character,  404,  405, 
406. 

Jane,  Dr.  ii.   382. 

Jefferies,  Sir  George,  ii. 
121,  216.  made  Chief  Ju- 
ftice,  231,  235,  237,  246, 
247,  262,  270,  271,  272. 
his  cruelty  in  the  Weft,  234, 
made  a  Baron,  335.  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  357,  370, 
402,  407.  fent  to  the  Tower, 

Jefferies,  Lord,  iii.   376. 

Jekyll,  Sir  Jofeph,  iv.  42.  a 
manager  in  Sacheverell's  tri- 
al,   281. 

Jenkins,  Sir  Lionel,  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Cologne,  i.  495. 
and  at  Niroeguen,  ii.  31,57. 
made  Secretary  of  State,  11 7. 
his  violence  as  to  the  City 
of  London,  180,181,182. 
difmift,  263. 

Jennison,  his  evidence  in  the 
Popifh  plot,  ii.  69. 

Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
i.  54. 


Jersey,  Earl  of,  iii.  334,  335, 
361,  362,  363,  435.  iv. 
338.  employed  in  treating 
with  France,  336.  death,  ib. 

Incoldsey,  i.  117. 

Inniskillin,  fiege  of,  iii.  26. 

JoHNSTOUNE,     ii.     494,     497. 

iii.  119,  128,  216,  223. 
iv.  80,  86. 

Johnstoune,  Sir  Patrick,  iv, 
172. 

Jones,  i.  558.  ii.  80,  117, 
131,   133,  137,   139,   14Z. 

Jones,  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph, 
iii.  315. 

Joseph,  King  of  the  Romans, 
takes  Landau,  iii.  452.  iv. 
66.  fueceeds  Leopold  his 
father  as  Emperor,  109.  his 
feparate  treaty  for  evacuat- 
ing Italy,  1 86.  is  the  caufe 
of  diiappointing  the  defigri 
upon  Toulon,  190,  192, 
194.  Naples  reduced  to 
his  obedience,  197,  198. 
his  death,  320. 

Ireland,  the  war  thereafter 
the  Revolution,  iii.  24,  25, 
64,  65,  66,  67,  68.  wafted 
by  the  rapparees  and  fol- 
diers,  83,  91.  reduced  by 
Ginkle,  107,  108,  109,110, 
j  1 1 .  a  Parliament  there, 
119.  another  in  1695,  219. 
Truftees  of  the  forfeited 
eftates  there,  402,  403,  41 1 . 
Whig  and  Tory  prevail 
there,  iv.  26.  the  Papifts 
eftates  fplit .  by  .Aft  of  Par- 
liament, 28,  29.  the  Pro- 
teftants  divided,  26,  124. 
and  the  Clergy  there,    261 . 

Ireland,  his  trial,  ii.  62,  69, 

72- 
Ireton,  the  author  of  King 

Charles  Ift's  death,  i.  62,67. 
Irish  mafiacre,  i.  56^ 
Ironside,  Dr.    made  Bifhop 

of  Hereford,  iii.   104. 
L  1  4  Isabell. 
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Isabella,    Archdutchefs,    i. 

1 6,  66. 
Italy,   campaigns  there,  iii. 
,  115,   138,   154,  212,  242. 

iv.  3,  5.  u  i,  148,   149. 
.   evacuated   by    the  French, 

186. 
Judges,  a  bill  to  make  their 

fabrics  for  lifes  iii,    1 1 9. 
Justices,  Lords,  during  King 

William's  abfence,  iii    206. 
Jttxon,    made  Archbilhop  of 

C^itubury,  *■  246. 

Keeling,  draws  the  act  of 
Uniformity,  i.  257. 

Keeling,  his  depcfitions,  ii. 
200,  220. 

Keiserwaert,  liege  of,  iii. 
37,  447,  448. 

Keith,  George,  leaves  the 
Quakers,  iii.  344,  345. 

Keith,  in  a  plot,  iii.  43,  44, 
46,  50,  51,  52. 

Ken,  Bifhop,  his  character,  ii. 
261.  attends  King  Charles 
on  his  death-bed,  283.  and 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at 
his  execution,  330.  per- 
fuades  the  clergy  to  take  the 
oaths,  iii.  8,  9.  but  does 
not  take  them  himfelf,  ibid. 

Kennet,  Dr.  iii.  389. 

Kent,  Earl  of,  made  Lord- 
Chamberlain,  iv.  58.  made 
z  Duke,  Z90.  has  the  Gar- 
ter, 3S1. 

Kepfel,  made  Earl  of  Alber- 
raarle,  iii.  310. 

Ker,  i.  353. 

Keys,  in  the  AfTaffination- 
Plot,  iii.  235,  236. 

Kid,  fen  t  again  fi:  pirates  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  iii.  327.  turns 
pirate,    328,       taken    and 


hanged,  368. 

Killigrew,  in  the  Admiral- 
ty, iii.  142. 

Killock,  i.  50. 

Kincardin,  Earl  of,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  1 42.  againftEpifco- 
pacy,  183.  and  Sharp's  vio- 
lence, 295,  344,  348,  386, 
406,  528.  turned  out  of  the 
council,  566.  ii.  56,   161. 

King,  a  phyfician,  ii.  280. 

King,  Dr.  Archbilhop  of  Dub- 
lin, iv.   278. 

King,  in  the  AfTaffination- 
Plot,  iii.   235,  236. 

King,  Sir  Peter,  a  manager  in 
Sacheverelfs  trial,  iii.  281. 

Kirk,  ii.   334,  335.  iii.  25. 

Kirk  ton,  a  conventicle 
preacher,  i.  564,  565,  566. 

Knightly,  views  the  ground 
fof  attacking  King  Wil- 
liam, iii.  2?8.  condemned 
and  pardoned,  240. 


Lake,  Bifhop  of  Chichefter, 
abfents  from  Parliament,  iii. 
8.     is  deprived,  104. 

Lambert,  General,  i.  116, 
117,  118.  accufed  by  Oates, 
ii.  44. 

Landau,  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans, iii.  452.  retaken  by 
the  French,  iv.  6.  taken 
by  the  Imperialifts  again, 
65,66,67. 

Landen,  battle  of,  iii.   154. 

Langham,  Sir  James,  i.  375. 

Langhorne,  i.  323.  ii.  43, 
44.       his  trial  and  death, 

95>  96- 
Langston,  Colonel,  ii.  532. 
Lanier,  iii.  80. 
La  Rue  difcovers  the  AffafTi- 

nation  Plot,  Hi.  217. 

Lavar- 
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XiAvardin,  Count,  enters 
Rome  in  a  hoftile  manner, 
ii.  487. 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  i,  31, 
34,40,  48,51,  64,  71,  72. 
his  chara&er,  139.  per- 
fuades  an  indemnity,  144. 
and  deftroying  Cromwell's 
forts,  147.  for  Prefbytery, 
148.  made  Secretary  of 
State,  151.  again  ft  a  Scotch 
council  at  Whitehall,  153, 
164,  181,  182,  197,  204. 
is  in  the  incapacitating  lift, 
209.  accufes  IVJiddletoun, 
280,  281,  282,  287,  289, 
2,97,   298,  300,   338,   342, 

343.  344»  345»  347»  367» 
372,  386,  390,  397.     his 
fpeech  to  Parliament,   397. 
paffes  the  ail  of  fupremacy, 
399,  403,  404,  407,  408. 
fcreens  Papifts,   418,   419, 
425.     marries  Lady  Dyiert, 
428.      is  made  a  Duke  and 
has   the  Garter,  430.     his 
infolence,    473.      angry  at 
the  Prelbyterians,  474,  475, 
478.      his   violent  counfel, 
487,  497.     a  party  againft 
him,  508,  509.       puts  off 
the  Seffion,  510.      an  ad- 
drefs  to  remove  him,  517. 
is  reconciled  to  Argile,  5 1 8. 
made  Earl  of  Guilford,  520, 
525,  528,  559,  563.  ii.  9. 
17,  19,  20,  21.     his  violent 
adminiftration,  24,  25,  27, 
28,   29,   47,    49,   57.     the 
charge   againft    him      101. 
heard  in  council,  103,  104. 
draws  the  indemnity    after 
the   rebellion   at   Both  well- 
Bridge,   ic6.     votes  againft 
Lord  Stafford,     132,     156, 

rdt. 

Lauderdale,  Dutchefs  of,  i. 
'  .  474>  5°7«'509- 


Lausun  commands  the  French 
troops  fent  to  Ireland,  iii. 
23.    his  ill  conduct  there, 

79»  83- 
Leak,  or  Lake,  Sir  John,  iii. 
73.      raifes    the    fiege    of 
Gibraltar,     iv.     112,     147, 
and  of  Barcelona,  152. 
Learmoth  furprizes  Turner, 

i.  327. 
Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  491.    his 

character,  548. 
Lee,  ii.  220. 

Leeds,    Duke  of,    iii.    214. 
acquitted  of   his  impeach- 
ment, 388. 
Leefdale  difappoints  an  in- 
tended aflaffmation  of  King 
William,  iii.  131. 
Le  Fevre,  Dr.  ii.  285. 
Leg,  ii.  200. 

Leganes,  Marquis  of,  iv.  1  \2; 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  i.  440. 
Leightoun,  Bilhop,  his  cha- 
racter,   i.    1 86,   187,    189, 
190,  191,  193.     his  moder- 
ation, 194,  198,  202,  299. 
propofes  a  comprehenfion, 
348,   384,   385,  387,  394, 
399.      made  Archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  401.     his  fcheme 
of  accommodation  with  the 
Prelbyterians,  405.    his  con- 
ferences  with    them,    406. 
407.     angry  at  the  act  a- 
gainft  conventicles,  410.  his 
further  conferences  with  the 
Prelbyterians,     413,     414, 
415,  419,  474.     refigns  his 
Archbiftioprick,  477.      his 
death,  ii.  258,  259. 
Lenox,  Duke  of,  i.  7,  26. 
Leopold,  the  Emperor,  lofes 
Belgrade,   iii.   89.       beats 
the  Turks,   113,    114.      a 
great  victory  over  them  near 
Belgrade,  281.      makes  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz,    281, 
iecretly 
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fecretly  confents  to  the  Par- 
titionTreaty,  322,  323,  360, 
361.  begins  the  war  with 
France  in  Italy,  365,  396, 
397,398,399.  refufestoown 
the  Pretender,  406,  407. 
iv.  2.  is  in  great  diftrefs, 
4,  5,  58,  59.  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  faves  the  Em- 
pire, 5_8,  59.  the  Emperor 
continues  the  war  in  Hun* 
gary,  76.  his  death  and 
character,   108,   109. 

Lesley,  i.  74. 

Lesley,  author  of  the  Re- 
hearfal,  iv.  278,  279. 

L'Estrange,  Sir  Roger,  ii. 
90. 

Levin  gston  defeats  the  High- 
landers, iii.  84.  his  fhare 
in  the  mafTacre  at  Glencoe, 
123,  223. 

Lexington,  Lord,  fentAm- 
baffador  to  Spain,  iv.  381. 

Le  ybourn,  a  Bifhop  fent  from 
Rome,  ii.  451. 

Lichstenstein,  Prince  of,  a 
favourite  to  King  Charles  of 
Spain,  iv,   118,  146,  154. 

Liege,  the  factions  there,  iii. 

176,  177- 

Limerick,  fiege  of,  raifed, 
iii.  79,  81.  capitulates  8 1 , 
82. 

Lindsay  fent  from  K.  James 
to  Scotland,  iii.  24.  iv.  45. 

Linlithgow,  Earl  of,  ii. 
104. 

Lisle,  Lord,  ii.  336,  337. 
his  lady's  charafler  and  exe- 
cution, 337,  338. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  i. 
325,  353,  372.  his  charac- 
ter, 325,  54S.  ii,  34,  53, 
78,  1 36,  1 39. 

Liturgy  in  Scotland,  how 
prepared,  i.  34. 

Lloyd,  Dr.  his   chara&er,  \. 


265 .  his  account  of  the  fire? 
of  London,  323,  324.  ii. 
34,  42,  49,  67,  68,  127, 
399,  480,  580.  is  Bifhop 
of  Worcefter,  iii.  282. 

Lloyd,  Bifhop  of  Norwich, 
abfents  from  Parliament,  iii. 
8.     is  deprived,  104,  251. 

Lob  advifes  fending  the  Bi- 
fhops  to  the  Tower,  ii.  460. 

Lockhakt,  Sir  George,  ftands 
it  againft  the  King's  order, 
i.519.  Council  for  Mitchell, 
ii.  19.  againft  Lauderdale, 
101,  159. 

Lockhart,  Sir  James,  i.  215. 

Lockhart,  Cromwell's  Am- 
baffador  in  France,  i.  106, 
119,  318.  fent  to  France 
by  King  Charles  II.  425, 
549,550,551. 

London,  the  Lieutenancy  in 
Tory  hands,  iii.  54,  55.  iv. 
301. 

Londonderry,  fiege  of,raifed, 
iii.  24,  25,  z6„ 

Lonsdale,  Vifcount,  iii.  362. 

Lorn,  Lord,  i.  78,  79,  146. 
follicits  in  behalf  of  his  fa- 
ther, 171.  his  letter  inter- 
cepted, 206.  it  haftens  his 
father's  execution,  207,  210. 
made  Earl  of  Argile,  288. 
See  Argile. 

Lorrain,  Cardinal,  i.  434. 

Lothian,  Earl  of,  i.  25,  69. 

Lothian,  Marquis  of,  iv.  25  1. 

Louvois,  dragoons  the  Pro- 
tectants, ii.  348,  388,  498. 
is  fecretly  an  enemy  to  King 
James,  iii.  23,  131. 

Lowdun,  Earl  of,  i,  36,  40, 
59,  172.      #> 

Lower,  Dr.  11.  284,  285. 

Lo wick  is  in  the  aflafTination 
plot,  iii.  239. 

Ludlow,  i.  62. 

Lum* 
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Lumley,  Lord,  ii.  329,494, 
497'  533-        _-,  .. 

LuNENBURGH,      Duke    01,     11. 

485.  iii.  338. 
Lunt,  iii.    195.      Tome  tried 
on  his  evidence,   196. 

LuXEMBURGH,  Duke       of, 

marches  into  Holland,  i. 
468.  ii.  8.  gains  the  battle 
of  Flerus,  iii-  71,  133.  of 
Steenkirk,  134,  135.  and 
of  Landen,  154,  155.  his 
death,  207. 


M, 

Maccail  dies  in  the  torture, 

i-  333-  "     . 

Maccarty,  Colonel,  11.  275, 

276. 

Maccland,  i.  71,   176. 

Macclean,  Sir  John,  his  acr 
count  of  a  plot,  iv.  43,  44, 
45,46,  47,48,49,  50,  5  1, 

52'53- 
Macclesfield,    Earl  of,    ii. 

518.  iii.  376. 

Macdonalds,  from  Ireland, 
i.  50,  53.  of  Glencoe,  iii. 
121. 

Mackay  commands  in  Scot- 
land, iii.  36.  his  fervices 
in  Ireland,  10S,  it 2.  killed 
at  Steenkirk,   134,  135. 

Mackenzie,  ii.   101. 

Macom,  ii.  375. 

Macquair,  i.  161. 

Magna  Chart  a,  an  original 
in  the  author's  hands,  i.  43, 

44-  "■  563-  ... 

Ma  in  tenon,  Madame  de,  111. 

131,   152,   298,  299,    349. 

iv.  164,  267. 
Manchester,  Lord,  i.   118, 

made     Lord    Chamberlain, 

134.       is   for  moderation, 

268,  369. 


Manchester,  Earl  of,  Am« 

bafiador  in  France,  iii.  347. 

leaves  that  Court,  406,  407, 
Mans  el,  Colonel,  ii.  109. 
Mansel,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  58, 

220. 
Mansfield,  Count,  iii.  454; 

iv.  6. 
Manton,  Dr.  i.  430. 
Mantua,  Duke  of,  iii.  365, 

397»  39s- 
Manwaring,  Dr.  iv.  287. 

Marchmont,  Earl  of,  pro- 
motes the  Union,  iv.  1 70. 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,  (fee 
Churchill)  takes  Cork 
and  Kinfale,  iii.  82,  117. 
is  difmiffed,  124,  126.  fent 
to  the  Tower  on  a  forged 
.  accufation,  140,  144.  Go- 
vernor to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter,  290,  362,  363.  fent 
to  Holland  on  Queen  Anne's 
acceffion,  427,  428.  made 
Captain  General,  431,  432, 
435,  448.  takes  Venlo, 
Ruremond  ,  Stevenfvvaert, 
and  Liege,  449,  450.  ef- 
capes  from  a  French  party, 

450.  beloved  in  Holland, 

451.  made  a  Duke,  451. 
has  thanks  from  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  ibid.  iv.  1. 
takes  Bonne,  Huy,  Lim- 
bourg,  Guelder  and  all  the 
Coudras,  2,  3,  4.  his  fe- 
crecy  in  conduftiug  his  de- 
figns,  57,  59.  routs  the 
Bavarians  at  Schellemberg, 
60,  61.  joins  Prince  Eu- 
gene, 62.  the  viftory  at 
Blenheim,  63,  64.  is  made 
a  Prince  of  the  Empire, 
ibid.  65.  his  negotiations 
at  feveral  courts,  6y,  87. 
difappointed  by  the  Prince 
of  Baden,  104, 105.  breaks 
through    the  French  lines, 

107. 
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167.    calms  the  divisions  in 
Holland,  108.      goes  to  fe- 
veral  Courts,  1 1  o,  1 36.    his 
victory  at   Ramellies,  156. 
reduces    all    Flanders    and 
Brabant,  157.  takes  Oftend, 
Menin,     DendermOnd    and 
Aeth,  15S,  150,  192,  204. 
removes  Mr.  Harley,  218; 
219,  230.     his  viftory  at 
Oudenard,    232,  233.     fix 
thoufand   of  his   men  beat 
twenty     thoufand    French, 
234,  235,  236,  237.    forces 
the  French  lines,  238.   Lifle 
taken,  240.    and  Ghent  and 
Bruges,    241,  248.      he  is 
Plenipotentiary  for  treating 
with  France,  263,  264,  269. 
takes  Tournay,    270.      his 
victory  at  Blareignies,  270, 
271.       takes   Mons,    ibid. 
290,   292.      takes  Doway 
and  Fort  Efcarp,  292.     re- 
jects  King    Philip's    offers, 
295.      takes  Bethune,  Aire, 
and  St.  Venant,  305.     has 
not  the  ufual  thanks  of  Par- 
liament,  313.      carries  the. 
Q«een  a   furrender  of  his 
lady's    places,     314,     315. 
paffes  the  French  lines,  331. 
and  takes  Bouchain,    333. 
retires   from  council,    340, 
341 .      turned  out  of  all  his 
employments,     348.        his 
prefent  from  the  jew  voted 
illegal,  353.     and  the  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  from 
the     foreign   troops,     ibid. 
354.      Libels   againft  him, 
ibid.  355.     Prince  Eugene's 
faying  as  to  one  of  thefe, 
354.   fuits  againft  him,  385, 
his  innocence  apparent,  554, 
3^,   385.      en   Lord   Go- 
dolphin's  death  he  goes  a- 
broad,  384. 


Marlborough,  Countefs  of,' 
and  afterwards  Dutchess, 
(fee  Churchill)  is  forbid 
the  Court,  iii.  125.  is  re- 
flected on  for  favouring  the 
Whigs,  iv.  126.  her  au- 
thority quoted,  129.  her 
intereft  at  Court  declines, 
207.  is  again  in  favour, 
219,  220.  fhe  leaves  the 
Court,  290.  and  fends  a 
furrender  of  her  places,  3 1 4, 
384,  385. 

Mar  sin,  Marefchal,  iv.  61 , 
62,  63, 158. 

Martin,  i.  92,  227. 

Mary,  Queen.  See  Queen 
Mary. 

Masquerades  at  Court,  i. 
368. 

Massam,  Mrs.  made  Privy 
Purfe,  iv.  314. 

M  a  s  s  e  y,  Dean  of  Chrift- 
Church,  ii.   399. 

Matthias  refigns  the  Crown 
of  Bohemia,  i.   15. 

Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony, 

J"  434- 

Maximilian  againft  perfec- 
tion, i.   15. 

Maxwell  an  incendiary,  i. 
326. 

May,  Mr.  ii.   102,  279. 

Maynard,  Serjeant,  i.  94. 
ii.  58,  323.  his  repartee  to 
King  William,  550.  made 
one  of  the  Commifhoners  of 
the  Great  Seal,  iii.  4. 

Mayne,  Duke  de,  iii.  208. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  i.  99, 
100,      105,       1 1 8,      232, 

233- 
Meaux,    Bifhop  of,    ii.  345. 

iii.  297,  298. 
Me  da vi,  Count,  iv.   164. 
Medina,    Duke  of,    iii.  359. 

fent    prifoner    to    Segovia, 

iv.  304' 

Mcl- 
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Melfort,  Earl  of,  ii.  3 19,340, 
522.  iii.  34.  iv-,45- 

Melvil,  Lord,  ii.  309.  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Scot- 
land, Hi.  32.  zealous  for 
Prefbytery,  33,  39,  49. 
holds  a  Parliament  as  Com- 
miffioner,  85.  gives  up  the 
fupremacy  and  the  rights  of 
patronage,  ibid,  advifesan 
indemnity,  86.  has  Dal- 
rimple  joined  to  him  in  the 
Secretary's  port,  102.  is  re- 
moved, 119. 

Merci,  Count,  iv.  269,  270. 

Meres,  ii.  76. 

Mesnager  brings  prelimina- 
ries from  France,  iv.  337. 

Methuen,  Lord,  i.  24. 

Methuen,  Mr.  his  negotiati- 
ons in  Portugal,  Hi.  401, 
446,  460.  concludes  a  trea- 
ty there,  iv.  7,  8.  9,  68,  69. 

Mew,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
ii.  261. 

Middlesex,  Earl  of,  Hi.  384. 

Middleton,  i.  82. 

Middleton,  Earlof,  i.  143, 
145,  150.  Commiffioner 
and  General  in  Scotland, 
151,  1.56,  157.  paffes  the 
refciffory  aft,  1 64.  invete- 
rate againft  Argile,  172. 
and  Guthry,  175,  176,  177. 
difputes  with  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  177.  for  epif- 
copacy,  181,  182,  199.  for 
fines  in  the  indemnity,  205. 
paffes  the  incapacitating  aft, 
210,  211,  212,  213,  214, 
216.  accufed  by  Lauder- 
dale, 280.  and  turned  out, 
282,  283,  284. 

Middleton,  Earl  of,  his  fon, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land, ii.  264.  his  advice 
to  Paterfon,  377, .  3S1,  547. 
.goes   over  to   King   James 


witfV  a  wife  propofal,    iii. 

169,  407.  iv.  45. 
Militia,  a  bill  to  take  it  out 

of  the  Crown,  iii.  18.284. 
Millington,    Dr.    ii.    285, 

476. 
Milton,  his  famous  poem,  i. 

227. 
Minas,  Marquis  das,  iv.  19S. 
Minorca  taken  by  the  Britifli 

fleet,  iv.  242. 
Mirandola,  Princefs  of,  iii. 

397- 

Mitchell,  his  trial  for  the 
attempt  on  Sharp,  ii.  18, 
21. 

Mod  en  a,  Dutchefs  of,  ii.  474. 

Mod  en  a,  Duke  of,  iii.  397. 
iv.  5. 

Mohun,  Lord,  killed  in  a 
duel  with  Duke  Hamilton, 
iv.  382. 

Monk,  General,  left  to  re- 
duce Scotland,  i.  79.  de- 
fired  to  declare  for  the  Par- 
liament, 1 1 6.  breaks  open 
the  gates  of  London,  1 1 9. 
declares  for  the  fecluded. 
members,  ibid,  moves  to 
reftore  the  King  without 
terms,  122,  123.  made 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
has  the  Garter,  135.  he 
fends  Argile's  letters  to  Scot- 
land, 173,  232,  241,  281. 
is  Admiral  againft  the  Dutch, 
320. 

Monkton,  Mr.  a  bold  fay- 
ing of  his,  iii.   358. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  i.  366, 
495.  ii.  54,  79,  101.  fent 
to  fupprefs  the  rebellion  at 
Both  well-Bridge,  105.  his 
clemency,  ibid,  fent  be- 
yond fea,  107.  returns  and 
is  difgraced,  1 1 1 .  pufhes 
on  the  exclufion,  1 24.  meets 
Lord  Ruilel  at  Shepherd's, 
1    r  91 , 
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491,192,193.  treats  with 
the  Scotch ■,  194,  195,  204. 
efcapes,  207,  210,  220.  is 
pardoned,  240.  and  again 
difgraced,  241,  245.  meets 
the  King  at  Lady  Portf« 
mouth's,  278.  difmiffed 
from  Holland,  303,  304, 
307,  309,  310.  forced  to 
an  unripe  invafion,  3 it, 
312.  lands  at  Lime,  324. 
attainted  by  Parliament, 
325.  defeated  and  taken, 
3  i 9.  executed,  330.  dies 
calmly,  331. 

Monmouth,  Earl  of,  (fee 
Mordaunt,  )  made  firft. 
Cornmiffioner  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  iii.  5,  49.  turned 
Out,  55,  384. 

Mons  taken  by  the  French,  iii. 
100,  101.  taken  by  the 
Englifli,  iv.  271. 

Montague,  Admiral,  comes 
into  King  Charles,  i.  120. 
made  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and 
has  the  Garter,  13  s,  307, 
310.  blows  up  his  own 
fhip  at  Solbay,  451. 

Montague,  Lord,  Ambaflador 
at  Paris,  i.  471,  552.  ii. 
14,  31,  57,  60,  80,  117, 
125.     is  an  Earl,  344. 

Montague,  Mr,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  iii.  149, 
301.  made  Lord  Hallifax, 
353.     See  Hallifax. 

Montague,  Sir  James,  At- 
torney-General, iv.   299. 

Montausier,  Duke  of,  ii. 
228. 

Monterey,  ii.  8. 

MontespAn,  Madame,  fent 
to  a  nunnery,  i.   539. 

Montgomery,     Colonel,    i. 

•    78. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  his 
fervices   to    King   William, 
in-  31.      fent  with  the  ten- 
3 
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der  Of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, 32.  difgufted,  33. 
enters  into  a  plot,  48,  49* 
50.  difcovers  it,  but  will 
not  name  his  accomplices, 
§6. 

Montgomery,  Lord,  iii. 238. 

Montjui,  fort,  taken,,  iv. 
1 16, 151. 

MontRevel,  Marefchal,  his 
cruelty  in  the  Cevennes, 
iv.   15,   16. 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  his  brave 
undertaking,  i.  49,  50,  51. 
is  routed  and  his  papers  ta- 
ken, 53.  his  offers  to  the 
King,  71.  his  conftancy  at 
his  execution,  ibid.  yj. 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  his 
fon,  i.  173. 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  his 
fon,  for  the  Union,  iv.  183. 
made  a  Duke,  ibid,  dp- 
pofes  the  Duke  of  Queenf- 
bury,  251. 

MoORi  Sir  John,  Lord-Mayor,; 
appoints  North  Sheriff,  ii, 
180,  181,  182. 

Moor,  Arthur,  iv.  396. 

Mordaunt,  Lord,  ii.  357. 
492,  518.  See  Mon- 
mouth. 

More,  Dr.  Hen.  i.  262.  ii.  90. 

More,  Dr.  ii.  90.  Bifhop 
of  Norwich,  iii.  104.  and 
of  Ely,  iv.  208. 

Morel  of  Berne,  his  account 
of  a  plot  againft  King  Wil- 
liam, iii.   132. 

Morland,  i.  91,  106. 

Morley,  i.  121,  238.  made 
Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  248. 
and  of  Winchefter,  257. 
his  account  of  the  Dutchefs 
of  York's  religion,  43 1 ,  43  2„ 
his  death  and  character,2Di» 

Morrice,  Secretary,  his  eha- 
ratSter,  i.  136. 

Moulin,  du,  u  526,  532. 

Mul- 
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Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  ii.  380. 
iii.  144,  145.  See  Nor- 
manby. 

Murray,  Earl  of,  i.  24,  32, 
ii.  375. 

Murray,  Sir  Robert,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  80,  81,  182,  210. 
Prefident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, 269,  338,  344,  347, 
362,  367,  393,  397,  400, 
409,  417,  418,  509. 

Murray,  William,  i.  81,  82, 

343- 

Muscovy,  Czar  of,  danger- 
ous to  the  Turks,  iii.  24$. 
his  travels,  272,  273.  comes 
to  England,  his  character, 
306.  Plots  in  Mufcovy  call 
him  home,  307.  ,  his  wars 
with  Sweden,  320,  35  5>  455- 
iv.  78,  187.  defeats  them 
at  Pultowa,  272.  makes 
peace  with  the  Turks,  275. 
takes  all  Livonia,  305.  war 
breaks  out  between  him  and 
the  Turks,  303,  321.  he 
is' in  great  {traits^  334,  335. 
reduces  Finland,  387. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Chriftopher, 
iii.  149,  150.  iv.  42,  100, 
101. 

N. 

Nairn,  Mr.  his  character,  i. 

301,    302,   399,   409.     re- 

fufes  a  bifhoprick,  419. 
Namur,  taken  by  the  French, 

iii.  133.     re-taken  by  King 

William,  210. 
Naples,  kingdom  of,  iv.  192. 

reduced,  197. 
Nassau,  a  Prince  of,  iii.  447. 

iv.  7. 
Needham,  Dr.  ii.  284. 
Nelthorp,  ii.   337. 
Netherlands,  Spanifh,  in  a 

fcheme  for  a  Republick,  i. 


66.  put  into  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria's  hand,  iii.  115, 
1 16.  the  campaigns  there, 
before  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
Wick,  37,  71,  73,  74,  105, 
152,  176,  207,  241,  267. 
in  the  hands  of  France  on 
the  King  of  Spain's  death, 
356.  campaigns  there  be* 
fore  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
447,  448,  449,  iv.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  59,  107,  156,  192,  203, 
232,  233,  234,  235,  236* 
237,  238,  239,  240,  241, 
269,  322. 

Neufchatel,  its  fucceffion 
adjudged  to  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  iv.  200. 

NevILl,  i.  92,  1 15. 

Neweurgh,  Earl  of,  i.  206. 

Newcastle,  Dukecf,  Privy- 
Seal,  iv„  319.  his  caution 
in  paffing  publick  accounts, 
320.     his  death,   336. 

Nicholas,  Secretary,  his  cha- 
racter, i.   136. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Thomas,  i. 

Nisbitt,  Sir  John,  i.    391. 

Nithesdale,  Earl  of,  i.  26, 
27. 

Noailles,  Dukede,  iv.  304. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  repar- 
tee to  K.  James,  ii.  381. 
the  affair  of  his  divorce,  iii. 

I74.I75- 
Norfolk,    Dutchefs  of,    iii. 

174,  175,  264. 

Normanby,  Marquis  of,  (fee 
Mulgrave)  heads  the  To- 
ries, iii.  376,  432.  made 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  ibid. 
See  Buckingham. 

Norris,  Lord,  ii.   321. 

North,  Chief  Juflice,  ii.  126, 
149.  made  Lord  Guild- 
ford, 185,  269.  his  cha- 
racter, 356. 

North, 
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North,    Sheriff  of  London, 

ii.   1 80,  181. 
Northampton,    Marquis  of, 

"*■  '74» 

North ey,    Sir  Edward,    iii. 

393.  iv.  326. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of, 
i.  55,  236.  ii.  295. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  ii.  28. 
77,  88.  High  Steward  at 
Lord  Stafford's  trial,  129, 
132,137.    1 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  his 
fon,  attacks  Lord  Guilford, 
ii.  357.  meets  at  Lord 
Shrewfbury's,  421,  495. 
fent  by  King  James  to  treat 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
537,551.  for  a  Prince  Re- 
gent, 560,561.  made  Se- 
cretary of  State,  iii.  4.  a- 
gainft  declaring  the  afts  of 
the  Convention  valid,  but 
for  enacting  them,  56.  brings 
in  many  Tories,  118.  dis- 
putes with  Admiral  Ruffel, 
129,139,  143.  isdifmhTed, 
170,  178,  197,  417.  made 
Secretary  of  State  by  Queen 
Anne,  432,  482.  iv.  9,  46. 
49,  50,  51,  52.  refigns  his 
employment,  58.  oppofes 
the  Union,  175.  isagainft 
Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies 
remaining  in  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  341,  342.  carries 
the  Occafional  Bill,  343, 
344.  for  addreffing  the 
Queen  to  treat  in  concert 
with  her  allies,  347,  348. 
oppofes  an  enquiry  into 
King  William's  grants,  372, 

373- 

O 

Oates,  Titus,  his  firfi  dif- 
covery  of  the  Popiili  plot, 
ii.  34,  35.    at  the  Council, 


3?,  37>  39.  40-  his  new 
difcovery  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  42,  52,  54,  69, 
94,  95,  98,  99,  126,  129, 
156,207.  imprifoned,  262. 
convi&ed  of  perjury,  and 
cruelly  whipt,  320. 

Oaths,  debates  concerning 
them,  iii. 1 1,12,59,60,142. 

Obrian,  i.  278. 

Ocilby  of  Boyne,  his  com- 
miffion  to  Queen  Anne,  iv. 
291. 

Onslow,  Sir  Richard,  Speak- 
er of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, iv.  248. 

Opdam,  i.  306. 

Orange,  William  I.  Prince 
of,  frees  the  feven  Provinces 
from  Spain,  and  forms  their 
Republick,  i.  439. 

Orange,  Maurice,  Prince  of, 
embroils  Holland  with  the 
Arminian  controverfy,  i. 
1 6.  his  quarrel  with  Barae- 
velt,  441. 

Orange,    Henry  -  Frederick, 
Prince  of,  communicates  a 
fecret  to  England,  i.  66.  his. 
wife  government,  443. 

Orange,  William  II.  Prince 
of,  i.  443.    his  death,  444. 

Orange,  William  -  Henry, 
Prince  of,  his  birth,  i.  444. 
made  General,  448.  his 
character  of  De  Witt,  ibid, 
comes  xo  England,  382. 
made  Stadtholder,  456.  his 
anfwer  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  457,  460.  a- 
nimates  the  States  to  a  war, 
463,  465,  479.  made  He- 
reditary Stadtholder,  515, 
526.  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  SenefF,  520,  531. 
offers  the  French  battle,  ii. 
7,  8.  comes  to  England, 
and  marries  Lady  Mary,  12, 
14. 
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14.  againft  the  peace  at 
Nimeguen,  31.  beats  Lu- 
xemburgh,  32.  projects  an 
alliance,  114,  118.  his  con- 
ferences with  King  Charles, 
243,  266,  difmhTes  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  303. 
keeps  fair  with  King  James, 
307;  invites  Dr.  Burnet  to 
the  Hague,  387,  388,  389, 
391,  393,  399.  his  anfwer 
to  D'Albeville's  propofiti- 
ons,  419.  his  friends  meet 
at  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury's 
to  concert  meafures,  421. 
Fagel's  anfwers  to  Steward's 
letters,  452,  453,  454.  his 
anfwer  to  Ruffel,  469.  con- 
gratulates on  the  birth  of 
the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales,  481.  communicates 
his  intended  expedition  to 
the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  484.  Cologne  af- 
fords a  pretence  for  arming, 
486,  488,  489,  490.  the 
States  fit  out  a  fleet,  491. 
what  Englifh  engaged,  492, 
493,  494,  495,  496.  af- 
fairs in  Germany  favour  the 
defign,  503,  505.  the  Dutch 
fleet  at  fea,  510.  the  Prince's 
declaration,  510,  511,  512, 
514,  516,  518,  it  is  a 
mended,  519,  520.  the  fleet 
forced  back,  521,527.  they 
return  to  fea,  528.  land  at 
Torbay,  529.  the  Prince's 
behaviour,  530.  proceeds 
to  Exeter,  531.  many  de- 
fer t  to  him,  532,  533.  an 
affociation,  535.  he  is  in- 
vited to  Oxford,  536.  his 
anfwer  to  the  Lords  fent  by 
King  James,  538.  the  Privy 
Council  invite  him  to  Lon- 
don, 542.  learns  that  King 
James   was   fled,    544.^    at 


Windfor,  that  he  was  re- 
turned to  Whitehall,  545, 
fends  him  a  meflage  to  re- 
move, 547.  comes  to  Lon- 
don, 549.  calls  a  Conven- 
tion of  Eflates,  550.  the 
Scotch  declare  for  him,  5  5  2, 
553.  Tyrconnel  amufes 
him,  554,  555,  556.  the 
Convention  meets,  559. 
their  debates,  5  60,  561,562, 
563,  564,  565,  566.  about 
the  word  abdicate,  568. 
a  motion  for  examining  the 
birth  of  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales,  569.  rejected, 
570.  other  motions,  572. 
the  Prince's  behaviour  all 
this  while,  574.  it  is  car- 
ried to  put  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  jointly  on  the 
Throne,  575.  protefts  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  577. 
the  oaths  altered,  578.  the 
notion  of  a  King  de  facto, 
and  a  King  de  jure,  581. 
See  William  III. 

Orange,  Princefs  of,  her  let- 
ters to  King  James,  ii.  436, 
437,  438,  439.  arrives  in 
England,  581.  See  Queen 
Mary  II. 

Orford,  Earl  of,  (fee  Rus- 
sel)  iii.  269,  301,  323,329, 
367.  is  impeached  by  the 
Commons,  367,  369,  370, 
377.  his  anfwer,  378,  383. 
acquitted  by  the  Lords,  388, 
477.  his  accounts  juftified, 
iv.  33,  211,  213.  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  276. 
is  difmified,  300. 

ORKNEY,Earlof,iv.  25,63,64. 

Orleans,  Dutchefs  of,  comes 
to  England,  i.  420,  421, 
422,  423,    503,  504,  505. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  ii.  8.  iv. 
13. 
Mm  Orleans, 
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Orleans,  Duke  of,  his  fon, 
commands  in  Italy,  iv.158, 
162,  163,  164.  commands 
in  Spain,  reduces  Arragon 
and  Valentia,  190.  takes 
Lerida,  195.  and  Tortofa, 
230.  his  fcheme  to  fet  afide 
King  Philip,   364. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  i.  54,55. 
his  character,  182,  373.  ii. 
38,  343,  534. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  his  fon, 
iii.  420,  432.  his  expedi- 
tion to   Cadiz    and  Vigo, 

456»  45 7>  45 8>  459»  4e°» 
461.  made  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  474.  iv.  26,  27, 
28,  29.  again  made  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  300.  and 
Captain-General,  355.  has 
the  fame  appointments  that 
were  voted  criminal  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  367. 
concerts  the  campaign,  373, 
378.  proclaims  a  ceffation 
and  leaves  the  Confederates, 
377,  378.  poffeffes  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  378. 
Orrery,  Earl  of,  i.  89,  95, 
98,  246,  373. 

OSBORN,    L     353,    372,    49O. 

Ossory,  Lord,  i.  467,  531. 

OSTERVALD,    iv.    201. 

Ottoboni,  Pope  Alexander 
VIII.  his  death,  iii.  99. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  i. 
21. 

Overall,  Bifhop,  his  book, 
iii.   293,  294. 

Owen,  Dr.  i.  1 14. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  ii.   538. 

Oxford  and  Mortimer,  Earl 
of,  (feeHARLEY,)  iv.  322, 
347,  366.  difowns  a  fepa- 
rate  peace,-  374.  has  the 
Garter,  381. 

Oxford,  Univerfity  of,  in- 
vite the  Prince  of  Orange, 
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ii.  536.    fign  the  AfTociati- 
on,  543.   iv.  56,  57. 


Paget,  Lord,  Ambaffador  at 
Constantinople,  iii.   136. 

Paine  vine,  quits  his  poft,  iii. 
466.     his  execution,  478. 

Palatine,  Elector,  iii.  278, 
279,  446.    iv.  78. 

Palatines,  ten  thoufand 
come  to  England,  iv.  280. 
the  inviting  them  over  voted 
a  crime,  281,  314,  315. 

Palmer,  Earl  of  Caftlemain, 
fent  to  Rome,  ii.  409. 

Papists,  fome  of  their  books 
cenfured,  i.  263.  gently 
treated  at  the  Revolution, 
iii.  16.  diyifions  among 
them,  297,  316..  an  Adt 
giving  away  their  eitates, 
316.  another  A&  againft 
them  dropt,  317. 

Parker,  Dr.  i.  365.  made 
Bifhop  of  Oxford,  ii.  398, 
399.  is  made  Prefident  of 
Magdalen  College,  404.  his 
death,  461. 
Parker,  Sir  Thomas,  fhines 
at  Sacheverell's  trial,  iv. 
281.  made  Chief  Juftice  in 
Holt's  room,  285. 
Parkher,  in  a  defign  to  af- 
faffinate  King  William,  iii. 
132,  237.  ... 

Parliament,  Englifh,  their 
treaty  with  Charles  I.  i.  60. 
difpute  with  the  army,  1 1  5- 
the  fecluded  Members  re- 
turn, 119.  a  Convention 
called,  122.  recall  the  King, 
123.  the  Indemnity,  230. 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  257, 
276.  two  millions  and  a 
half  granted  to  the  Dutch 
war, 
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war,  306.    meet  at  Oxford, 
314.     the  Aft  called  the 
Five-mile  Aft,  31?.  the  Aft 
for  rebmlding  London,  365. 
the    Committee  at   Brook- 
Houfe,  374.     fome   Mem- 
bers  corrupted,  376,   377. 
the  Coventry  Aft,  379.     a 
new  Tell  Aft,    481,  485. 
the  King's  Declaration  for 
toleration    debated    in   the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  486,  487. 
the   Commons   oppofe   the 
Duke  of  York's  marriage, 
505.    prorogued,   506.    re- 
folve  to  force  a  peace  with 
Holland,  ci  3 .  examine  Dr. 
Burnet,  533,  534.      attack 
Danby,  537.    debates  about 
the  tell,   539.    and  between 
the  two  Houfes,  542.  a  new 
feffion,  543.     characters  of 
fome  leading  men,  545,  546, 
547,  548.    a  long  interval 
of  Parliament,  549.    a  dif- 
folution  projefted,  554.     a 
prorogation  difputed,  ii.  1. 
the  movers  of  that  fent  to 
the  Tower,  3.    alargefum 
for  building  fhips,  4.    they 
prefs  a  war  with  France,  8. 
a  new  feffion,  15,16.     the 
Commons    addrefs    againft 
the  Minifters,  30.     a  tell  a- 
gainft  Popery,    51,  52.     a 
militia  Bill,  53.  Danby  im- 
peached of  high  treafon,  59. 
the  Lords  will  not  commit 
him,  ibid,     the  Parliament 
diffolved,  62.  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, 75.  profecutes Danby 
notwithftanding  the  King's 
pardon,  77.     debates   con- 
cerning the  Exclufion,  80, 
81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87. 
the  Parliament  diffolved,  88. 
the  queftion  of  Bilhops  vot- 
ing in  trials  for  treafon,  9 1 , 
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92.  a  new  Parliament,  ii6. 
the  Bill  of  Exclufion  paffed 
by  the  Commons  ,rejefted  by 
the  Lords,  118, 121.    Votes 
of    Affociation    to -revenge 
the  King's  death,  122.     li- 
mitations on   the  Duke  of 
York    rejefted,     123.     the 
Lord  Stafford's  trial,   i  25 — 
131.  he  is  condemned,  131, 
and  executed.   134.     moti- 
ons  in  favour  of  Noncon- 
formifts,  1  34,  1  3  f.     a  new 
Parliament  at  Oxford,   13, 
139.     go  upon  the  Exclu- 
fion,   and    diffolved,     140, 
232.     King  James   II.  his 
Parliament,  305,  306,  321. 
grant  the  Civil  Lift  for  life, 
321.     a  bill  to  make  words 
treafon,  323.     Aft  of  At- 
tainder of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, 325.    a  new  feffion, 
the  Commons 
obferving   the 
the  Parliament 
prorogued,  360.     and  dif- 
folved, 427.     a  Convention 
called,    550,  559.     debates 
there,    560 — 573.     declare 
the   Prince  and  Princefs  of 
Orange  King   and   Queen, 
and  pafs  a  claim  of  rights, 
576,  577.     offer  them  the 
Crown,  578.     the  Conven- 
tion turned   into  a  Parlia-r 
ment,  iii.  7,  8.     an  Aft  for 
taking  the  oaths,   1 1 .     Aft 
for  toleration,  12.     fupplies 
given  againft  France,     16. 
Civil  Lift  for   a  year,  1 7. 
Chimney  Money  is  difcharg- 
ed,  ibid.     6oocoo  1.  given 
to  the  States,   19.     an  in- 
demnity dropt,  20.    the  Bill 
of  Rights,  20,  zi,  100000 1. 
given  to  Duke  Schomberg, 
26,     fupplies  for  reducing 
M  m  2  Ireland, 


355'    356'- 
addrefs    for 

tell.    358* 
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Ireland,  31.     Civil  Lift  a- 
gain  for  a  year,    ibid,     a 
Corporation  Aft  patted  both 
Houfes,  refufed   the  Royal 
afient,  53,  54.     a  new  Par- 
liament,   54.     an   Aft  de- 
claring and  making  the  Afts 
of    the   Convention    valid, 
56.  Members  corrupted,  $7. 
Civil  Lift  for  five  years,  58. 
debates  about  an  abjuration 
of  King  James  dropt  by  the 
King's  defire,  59,  61 .    fup- 
plies  on  remote  funds,  58. 
a  new  feffion,    89.     grant 
four  millions,  ibid,     name 
Commiffioners    of   publick 
accounts,  90.     Aft   of  at- 
tainder of  the  rebels  in  Ire- 
land, 91.     an    Aft  veiling 
Lord  High  Admiral's  pow- 
er in  Commiflioners  of  Ad- 
miralty,   93.     the  Princefs 
of  Denmark's  revenue  made 
50000 1.  a  year,  125.     the 
Miniftry     indemnified     for 
breaking  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Aft,    91,   141.     abjuration 
of  King  James  rejefted,  142. 
fupplies   on  remote    funds, 
143.     a  Committee  of  both 
Houfes   during    the    recefs 
propofed,   145.     a   f elf-de- 
nying Bill  patted  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,    rejefted  by 
the  Lords,  145,   146.     the 
Triennial  Aft  palled   both 
Houfes,    refufed  the  Royal  ' 
aflent,    147,    148.     a  new 
feffion  grant  the    fupplies, 
171,172.    examine  the  con- 
duft  of  the  Admiralty,  172. 
a  new  feffion,    183.     grant 
five  millions,  and  pafs  the 
Aft    for  Triennial   Parlia- 
ments,   183,     184.      both 
Houfes   addrefs   on    Queen 
Mary's  death,  192.  and  at- 
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tend  her  funeral,  ibid,  a 
Bill  for  trials  of  treafons 
paffed  the  Commons  loft  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  194, 
195,  196,  197.  attempts  a- 
gainft  the  Bank,  198.  Tre- 
vor expelled,  199.  Enqui- 
ries into  bribes  given  by  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  199, 
200.  an  Aft  againft  Sir 
Thomas  Cook  and  others, 
2co,  201.  a  new  Parlia- 
ment,  220.  reftify  the  coin 
by  recoining  all  in  milled 
money,  221.  the  Aft  for 
trials  of  treafons.  222.  and 
for  regulating  eleftions,  222, 
223.  complain  of  the  Scotch 
Aft  for  an  Indian  trade, 
223.  a  motion  to  appoint 
a  Council  of  trade  in  Parlia- 
ment, 224.  the  Aflaffinati- 
on  and  Invafion  Plot  laid 
before  both  Houfes,  233. 
their  Afiociation  figned  all 
over  England,  234.  a  Land 
Bank  erefted,  but  failed, 
235.  a  new  feffion,  248. 
provide  for  ten  million  de- 
ficiencies, and  grant  five 
million  for  the  year,  248, 

249.  a  Bill  of  Attainder  a- 
gainft   Sir  John  Fenwick, 

250,  251,  252,  253,  254, 
255,  256,  257,  258,  259, 
260,  261.  praftices  as  to 
his  difcoveries  examined, 
262,  263,  264,  265.  anew 
feffion,  285 .  reduce  the  ar- 
my to  10000  men,  285. 
grant  the  Civil  Lift  for  life, 
287.  eftablifh  a  new  Eaft- 
India  Company,  287,  288. 
a  new  Parliament,  302.  re- 
duce the  army  to  7000  men, 
all  natives,  302,  303.  en- 
quire into  grants  of  forfeit- 
ed eftates  in  Ireland,  304. 

appoint 
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appoint    Commiffioners    to 
enquire,  305.    a  fevere  Aft 
againft   Papifts,  316,     317. 
Lord  Somers     attack'd     in 
the    Houfe    of    Commons, 
327>  331-     acquitted  by   a 
great  majority,    328,    331. 
a  motion    to    remove    Dr. 
Burnet   from    the   Duke  of 
Gloucefter  loft  by   a  great 
majority,  328.     Report    of 
the   Commiffioners     of  en- 
quiry into  the  grants  in  Ire- 
land, 329,  330.      the  grants 
are  fet  afide,    and  Truftees 
appointed    for    felling    the 
eftates  and  determing  claims, 
330,    331,    332,  333.    de- 
bates concerning  the  Bifhop 
of   St.   David's,  346,  347. 
a   new  Parliament,  350,    a 
French   party    there,     357, 
358.  the  Commons addrefs, 
358.    partiality   in  judging 
elections,    358,    359.    pro- 
vide for  30000  feamen,  359. 
debates  in    the    Houfe    of 
Lords  about  the   Partition- 
Treaty,  359,  360,  361,  362. 
the  Lords   addrefs,    363.    a 
fecond    addrefs,     364.     the 
Commons    addreffes,     363, 
364.  vote   1 0000  men  and 
30  men  of  war  to   affift  the 
Dutch,  364.    debates  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  about 
the  Partition  Treaty,    366, 

367.  they    impeach    fome 
Lords  concern'd  in  it,   367, 

368.  contrary  addreffes  of 
the  two  Houfes,  370,  371. 
the  aft  of  Succeffion  paft, 
374,  375.  an  aft  limiting 
the  privilege  of  Parliament, 
376,  377.  Proceedings  in 
the  impeachments,  377,  378, 
379,  380.  the  Kentifn  pe- 
tition, 381.    the  petitioners 


imprifon'd,    381:     difputes 
between  the  two  Houfes  a- 
bout  the  impeachments,  383, 
384,  385,   386.    the  Com- 
mons  not    appearing,    the 
impeach'd    Lords    are    ac- 
quitted,  386,   387,  388.    a 
new  Parliament,    408.    for 
a  war,  409.  attaint  the  pr. 
P.  of  Wales,  410,  411.    an 
aft  for  abjuring  him,   411, 
412,  413,   414,   416,  419. 
Addreffes  of  both  Houfes  to 
Queen    Anne,     427,     428. 
Commiffioners  for    publick 
accounts,  429,  430.  the  U- 
nion  propofed,  434.  the  re- 
port of  deligns  to    fet  afide 
the  Queen  voted  falfe,  435, 
436.  a  new  Parliament,  462, 
463.     partiality  in  judging 
Elections,  463,    464.     fup- 
plies  for   the  war,   465.    a 
bill  againft  Occafional  Con- 
formity pafs'd  by  the  Com- 
mons, 466,  467,468.    loft 
by  an  alteration  of  the  Fines 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  469, 

470.  an  aft  fettling  1 00000 1, 
a  year  on  Pr.  George,  470, 

47 1 .  a  further  aft  to  efta- 
blifh  the  Succeffion,  472. 
Rook's  conduft  examined 
and  juftified,  474.  enquiry 
into  Lord  Ranelagh's  ac- 
counts, 475.  the  Commons 
addrefs  charging  frauds,  477, 
478.  anfwered  by  the  Lords, 
477,  478,  479.  a  new  Sef- 
fion,  iv.  30.  the  Occafional 
Bill  pafs'd  the  Commons, 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  31. 
fupplies  for  the  war,  33. 
Lord  Orford's  accounts  are 
juftified  by  the  Lords,  33, 
34.  Commiffioners  of  pub- 
lick  accounts  not  continued, 
34,  35.     the  affair  of  Ailes- 

M  m  3'  bury 
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bury  creates  a  difpute  be- 
tween the  two  Houfes,  36, 
37>  3§,  39-  an  aft  for 
augmentation  of  poor  Liv- 
ings, 42,  43.  the  Lords 
examine  into  Macclean's 
Plot,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
51,  52,53.  the  Commons 
addrefs,  47.  the  Lords  coun- 
ter addrefs,  48,  53.  their 
opinion  concerning  the  Plot, 
53,  54.  an  aft  for  raifing 
recruits,  54.  the  Lords  ad- 
drefs  about  Juftices  of  Peace, 
55.  a  new  Seffion.  Sup- 
plies for  the  war,  87.  the 
Tack  of  the  Occafional  bill 
to  a  Money  bill  loft,  89. 
an  aft  declaring  the  Scots 
Aliens,  90,  91.  the  Occa- 
fional Bill  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords,  93.  the  Com- 
mons imprifqn'd  the  Ailes- 
bury  Men,  96,  97.  they 
are  remanded  by  the  Q. 
Bench  on  their  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, 97.  fue  a  Writof  Er- 
ror in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
ibid.  Commons  addrefs  the 
Queen  not  to  grant  it,  98, 
counter  addrefs  of  the  Lords, 
99,  100.  feveral  Bills  not 
pafb'd,  101,  102.  a  new 
Parliament,  125.  great  par- 
tiality in  judging  Eleftions, 

126.  debates  about  bring- 
ing over  the  next  Succeffor, 

127,  128.  a  Bill  for  a  Re- 
gency,. 129,  130,  131,  132, 
133.  Some  Offices  exclud- 
ed the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
1  34.  both  Houfes  addrefs 
concerning  the  danger  of  the 
Church,  134,  135,  136, 
repeal  the  Aft  declaring 
the  Scots  Aliens,  138.  Aft 
for  amendment  of  the  Law, 
?4.o.     a  new  Seffion,  agree. 


to  the  Articles  of  Union  with 
Scotland,  [73,  174,  175, 
the  Aft  of  Union,  176,  179. 
Supplies  for  the  War,  182. 
the  Parliament  revived  by 
Proclamation,  183,  209.  the 
Lords  enquire  into  the  con-? 
duft  of  the  Admiralty,  210, 
2ii.  their  addrefs  upon  it, 
21  3.  they  enquire  into  the 
conduft  in  Spain,  214,  an 
Aft  to  encourage  Captors 
of  Prizes,  216,  217.  the 
Lords  enquire  into  the  cor- 
refpondence  with  France, 
220.  their  addrefs,  22 1. 
the  Privy  Council  in  Scot- 
land, taken  away,  222.  the 
Parliament  fupport  the  Q, 
upon  the  Scotch  Invafion, 
228.  a  new  Parliament, 
248.  great  partiality  in 
judging  Eleftions,  ibid,  a 
Scotch  Peer  made  a  Britifti 
Peer  cannot  vote  for  the 
Sixteen,  250.  an  Aft  mak- 
ing Treafons  and  the  trial  of 
them  the  fame  in  Scotland  as 
here,  252,  253,  254,  25;, 
256.  an  Aft  of  Grace,  258. 
the  Bank  Fund  enlarged, 
259,  260.  a  new  Seffion. 
Supplies  for  the  War,  277. 
Dr.  Sacheverell  impeached, 
280,  281,  2S2,  283,  284, 
285.  debates  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  285,  286,  287, 
288.  found  guilty,  but 
gently  punifhed,  288.  the 
Parliament  diffolved,  300, 
301.     a    new    Parliament, 

305.  Supplies  for  the  War, 

306.  the  Lords  enquire  in- 
to the  conduft  in  Spain,  306., 

307.  308.  cenfure  the  old 
Miniftry  for  it,  309,  312. 
the  Commons  expel  a  mem- 
ber for   frauds,    312,  313. 

vote 
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vote  the  perfons  who  invit- 
ed over  the  Palatines  pub- 
lick  enemies,  314,  315. 
their  repeal  of  the  naturali- 
zation Aft  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  316.  an  Aft  for 
qualifying  members,  ib.  an- 
other for  importing  French 
wine,  317.  a  defign  againil 
K.  William's  grants  mifcar- 
ries,  317,  318.  the  Com- 
mons vote  35  millions  to 
be  unaccounted  for,  319.  an 
Aft  for  fifty  new  Churches, 
320.  and  for  a  South  Sea 
company,  322,  327.  the 
Commons  addrefs,  329.  a 
new  Seffion,  341.  the  Lords 
addrefs  againil  leaving  Spain 
and  the  Weft  Indies  to  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  341, 
342.  the  Commons  addrefs, 
342.  the  Occafional  Bill 
pall:  without  oppofition,  343, 

344.  D.  Hamilton's  pa- 
tent as  D.  of  Brandon  de- 
termined to  give  him  no 
Seat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 

345,  346,  an  Aft  of  Pre- 
cedence to  all  the  Houfe 
of  Hanover,  347,  351.  the 
Lords  addrefs  to  treat  in 
concert  with  our  Allies,  347, 
348.  twelve  new  Peers,  349. 
addrefies  on  the  Peace,  351. 
an  expedient  to  quiet  the 
Scots,  352.  Mr.  Walpole's 
cafe  and  cenfure,  352,  353. 
the  D.  of  Marlborough  at- 
tacked ;  and  fome  hard  votes 
againft  him,  353,  354.  E- 
pifcopacy  tolerated  in  Scot- 
land, the  Prelbyterians  to 
take  the  Abjuration  there, 
356,  357.  an  Aft  reftoring 
Patronages  there,  358.  the 
Commons  vote  the  ad- 
vifers  of  the  Barrier  Treaty 


publick  enemies,  360,  361, 
and  that  England  had  been 
over  charged  nineteen  mil- 
lions in  the  War,  362.  they 
punifli  the  printer  of  the 
States  Memorial,  ibid,  the 
felf  denying  bill  loft  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  ibid.  373. 
an  enquiry  into  the  con- 
ferences at  Gertruydemberg 
drop'd,  374.  Protefts  of 
the  Lords  expunged,  ib.  375, 
376,  377.  feven  Proroga- 
tions, 387.  a  new  Seffion, 
389.  Addrefies  on  the  Peace, 
ibid.  Supplies,  the  malt- 
tax  is  extended  to  Scotland, 
394.  a  motion  to  diflblve 
the  Union,  ibid,  a  Bill  to 
render  the   treaty  of  com- 

.  merce  with  France  efFeftual, 
.  395.  thrown  out  by  a  fmall 
majority,  396.  an  Aft  for 
mortgaging  part  of  the  Ci- 
vil Lift  to  pay  a  debt  on  it 
of  500000  1.  403.  both 
Houfes  addrefs  to  remove 
the  Pretender  from  Lorrain, 
405. 

Parliament,  Scotch,  declare 
the  prerogative  in  1633, 
i.  27,  28.  pafs  an  Indem- 
nity, 75.  meet  after  the 
Proration,  157,  158,  159. 
grant  40000  1.  additional 
revenue  for  life  to  King 
Charles,  1 60.  the  Aft  re- 
funding all  Afts  of  Parlia- 
ment fince  1633,  162,  164. 
an  Aft  for  keeping  the  29th 
of  May,  167,  168.  a  new 
Seffion.  Epifcopacy  reftor- 
ed,  199.  the  oath  of  Su- 
premacy, 201,  20Z,  203. 
the  Covenant  abjured,  203. 
the  unheard-of  feverity  a- 
gainft  Lord  Lorn,  207.  a 
committee  for  fetting  Fines, 
M  m  4  208. 
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208.  the  incapacitating  Aft, 

209.  Rights  of   Patronage 
reftored,    213.    Prefbyterian 
Minillers  turned  out,    213, 
214,  215,  216.     a  charac- 
ter of  them,  217,218,219, 
and  of  the  new  ones,    220. 
a  new  SelTion.     Warriftoun 
executed,    284.    an  Aft  a- 
gainft    Conventicles,     285. 
and  regulating  a  national  Sy- 
nod, 286.    Cuftoms  left  to 
the  King,  287.  an  Ad  offer- 
ing   an    Army    to    march 
where  the  King  fhould  com- 
mand, ibid,    the  Parliament 
diflblved,  288.     a  new  one, 
397.    an  Aft  for  the  Supre- 
macy, another  for  the  Mi- 
litia,  398,  399.   fevere  Afts 
againft  Conventicles,    408. 
a  new  Seffion,  472.   another 
Sefiicn,  507.    complaints  of 
Lauderdale,  508,  509.    the 
Parliament  prorogued,  5 1 8. 
a  convention  of  eftates  give 
money,  ii.    29.    101.     the 
Duke  of  York  goes  to  Scot- 
land, iii.     158,     159.     an 
Aft  againft    Popery,     159, 
160.     fome    accufations  of 
Perjury  fupprefs'd,   161.     a 
new  teft,    163,    164,    165. 
the  Proteftant  Religion  how 
defined,    165.     the    Parlia- 
ment diflblved,  ibid,     many 
turned  out  for  refufing  the 
teft,  167,168.     a  new  Par- 
liament in     K.   James   the 
fecond's  reign,  317.     grant 
all  that  is  afked,  318/   they 
will   not  take  off  the  penal 

Laws,  377. 1  are  diflblved, 
378.  a  Convention  meet 
after  the.  Revolution,  iii. 
28.  Duke  Hamilton  cho- 
fen  Prendent,  they  pafs  a 
lentence    of   forfeiture'  on 


King  James,    ibid.    30.  de- 
clare King  William  and  Q^ 
Mary  King   and   Queen  of 
Scotland,  30.    in  their  claim 
of   rights     infert    the  abo- 
lifhing  Epifcopacy,  ibid.  31. 
a  petition   of  grievances   to 
be  tendered  with  the  Crown, 
31,    32,      the    Convention 
turned    into    a  Parliament, 
33.      fome    high   demands, 
they     are     prorogued,    35. 
an    Aft    taking   away    the 
Supremacy  and  the  right  of 
Patronages,  85.    Prefbytery 
eftablifhed,  Chimney-money 
granted,   an  oath  renounc- 
ing King  James,  88.     a  re- 
conciling   Seffion    held   by 
Duke  Hamilton,   166.    they 
empower  the   King  to  pro- 
teft    the   Epifcopal  Clergy, 
167,  217.    the  examination 
of  Nevil  Payne  drop'd,  167. 
the    Marquis  of    Tweedale 
Commiflioner,    215.      they 
examine  into   the   affair  of 
Giencoe,  216.     an  Aft  for 
a  new  company  trading  to 
the  Eaft    and   Weft  Indies, 

216.  the  projeft  ofDarien, 

217,  218.  it  is  voted  a 
national  concern,  325.  the 
Duke  of  Queenfbury  Com- 
miflioner, 324.  many  an- 
gry votes  about  Darien,  321;, 
326,  440,  441,  443.  a  new 
Parliament  in  1703.  iv.  21. 
the  Duke  of  Queenfbury 
Commiflioner,  ibid,  made 
Treafon  to  attempt  an  al- 
teration in  the  Church- Go- 
vernment, ibid.  22.  de- 
bates about  the  Succeffion, 

22.  25.  an  Aft  for  a 
Commerce     with      France, 

23.  26.      they     give      no 
Supply,      25.     the    Settle- 
ment 
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ment  in  1641,  offered  them 
to  enaft  the  Succeffion,  80. 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale 
Commiffioner,  ibid,  refafe 
the  Succeffion  till  after  an 
Union  with  England,  82. 
their  Succeffo.r  to  be  diffe- 
rent, 83.  the  Aft  for  that 
purpofe  tack'd  to  a  Money 
bill,  83,  84.  pafs'd  by  the 
Queen,  84,  85.  rhe  Duke 
of  Argile  Commiffioner,  91, 
123.  an  Aft  for  a  Treaty 
of  Union,  123.  the  Arti- 
cles debated  in  Parliament, 
168,  169,  170,  171.  and 
agreed  to,  173,  174,  175, 
176. 
Parma,  Prince  of,  i.  434. 
Parma,  Duke  of,  iii.  397. 
PATERsoN,Bi(hop,  i.  406,409. 

ii.    166,   167,  377,   378. 
Paterson,  Projector  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Darien,  iii.  217. 
Patrick,   Bifhop,  his  charac- 
ter,!. 265.  ii.  90,  369,  382. 
he  is  made  Bifhop  of  Ely, 
iii.   104.  his  death,  iv.  208. 
Payne,  Nevil,    agent  for  K. 
James,    iii.    48.  is  engaged 
in  a  plot,  49.  refills  a  double 
torture  in  Scotland,  87.  his 
examination  in  Parliament  is 
dropt,   167. 
Pearson,  Bifhop,    his    death 

and  character,   ii.  396. 
Pemberton,    ii.     144,   217, 

232. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  ii.  542. 
his  character,  iii.  275.  firft 
Plenipotentiary  at  Ryiwick, 
278,  362,  363.  made  Lord 
High  Admiral,  432,  iv.  14. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  Prefident  of  the  Council, 
247.  again  made  Lord 
High  Admiral,  ibid,  refigns 
that    Poft,     but    refufes    a 
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Penfion,  276. 
Pen,  i.   306,   307.     ii.     336, 

338>  394»  39S>  396>  44*- 
iii.  95,  97. 

Pendergrass,    his  difcovery 
of  the  Affaffmation  plot,  iii. 
227,  228,   229,  233. 
Pepys,  ii.    291. 
Percy,  Lord,  i.   138. 
Perkins,  Sir  William,  knows 
of  the  Affaffmation  plot,  iii. 
237.     is  in  that  of  an   In- 
vasion,   238.      abfolved  at 
Tyburn,  239. 
Perth,    Lord,      ii.    27,    28, 
172.    made   Chancellor    of 
Scotland,    251.      cruel    in 
torturing,   253,    254,    257, 
319.      turns    Papift,     340. 
.has    a  Chappel   for    Mafs, 
374.     is  imprifon'd,  552. 
Peterborough,     Lord,     ii. 

262,  280. 
Peterborough,  Earl of^  (fee 
Monmouth      and    Mor- 
daunt)  commands  in  Spain, 
iv.  1 12, 1 13,  115,  1 17, 146, 
152,   214.     fent  Ambaffa- 
dor  toVienna,  307.   his  con- 
duft  in  Spain  approved  by 
the  Houfe   of  Lords,   308, 
309,  310,  311. 
Peters,  Hugh,  i.  226. 
Petre  made  a  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral, ii.  43. 
Petre,  father,  ii.    366,  410. 
a  Privy  Counfellor,     451, 

454,  463. 
Pettecum,    iv.    293,    294, 

295. 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  i. 

434* 
Philip  V.  King  of  Spain,  (fee 
Anjou,  )  fettled  on  that 
Throne,  iii.  348,  349.  mar- 
ries the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
daughter,  373.  goes  over  to 
Italy,  398,401,407,453.  his 
cam- 
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v  campaign  there,  453,  454, 
455.  his  campaign  againft 
Portugal,  iv.  71,  72.  he 
quits  Madrid,  153.  returns 
thither,  1  54.  reduces  Va- 
lentia  and  Arragon,  190. 
his  fon  acknowledged  by  the 
Cortes,  265.  the  French 
troops  leave  him,  293,294. 
he  protefts  againft  the  treaty 
at  the  Hague,  295.  lofes 
the  battle  of  Almanara,  302, 
303.  renounces  his  right  of 
fuccefiion  to  the  crown  of 
France,  381. 

Phipps,  SirConftantine,  Coun- 
cil for  Sacheverel,  iv.  281. 

Piedmont,  campaigns  there, 
iii.  138,  J54,  212.  iv.  75. 
in.  149,  159,  161,  162, 
163. 

Pierce,  Mrs.  ii.  525. 

PlERPOlNT,    i.    60,  375. 

Pignatelli,    Pope  Innocent 

XII.  iii.  100,  242. 
Pilkington  feverely  fined,  ii. 

189,  190. 
Pique,  his  character,  ii.  229. 
Plague  of  London,  i.  306. 
Plot,  the  Popifh,  ii.  34,  35, 

36,    38,    40,   41,    42,  44, 

45'  47'  49'  51?  5*'  53>  54' 
55.      Reflexions  on  it,  73, 

74- 
Plot,  Montgomery's,  m.  48, 

49>  5°>  51'  86- 
Plot,    Affaffination,    iii.    76, 

77,  131,    132,    204,    205, 

227,  228,   229,   230,  231, 

232,   233,   234,  235,  236, 

237,  238,  239,  240,  241. 

Plot,  Proteftant,  ii.  148. 

Plunket,  an  Irilh  Bilhop, 
tried  and  executed,  ii.  145. 

Plymouth,  garrifon  declare 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii. 

536' 
Plymouth,  Earl  of,  iii.  376. 
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Pointy,  French  Admiral,  iv. 

104. 
Poland.       See,  Augustus, 

Sobieski,  Stanislaus. 
Polignac,  Abbe,  iv.  296. 
Pollexfen,  ii.  88.     Counfel 

for  the  City  Charter,  186, 

187. 

POMPONE,    i.    427,    55!. 
PoNTCHARTRAIN,    iii.    349. 

Pool,  Mat.  i.  431. 

Pope  Innocent,  his  charac- 
ter, ii.  412.  his  difputes 
with  France,  413.  fucceeded 
by  Alexander  VIII.  an 
enemy  to  France,  iii.  99. 
fucceeded  by  Innocent  XII. 
100,  242.  and  he  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  348.  who  is  in 
the    French    intereft,   349, 

363*  365'  397'  407'  446- 
iv.  79.  threatens  the  Em- 
peror and  arms,  243.  is 
forced  to  fubmit,  244.  and 
own  King  Charles  of  Spain* 
271. 

Popoli,  Duke  de,  iv.  114. 

Porter,  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  343.  iii.  219,  220. 

Porter,  in  the  Affaffination 
Plot,  iii.  228,  229,  23?. 
many  tried  and  convitted  on 
his  evidence,  235,  236,  237, 
238,  239.  he  difcovers 
practices  on  him,  252. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  (fee  Ben- 
think,)  made  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  iii.  6,  48,  49.  the 
Affaffination  Plot  diicovered 
to  him,  227,  265.  his  pri- 
vate negotiation  with  Bouf- 
flers,  227.  Ambaffador  in 
France,  311.  refigns  his 
place  of  Groom  of  the  Stole, 
311,  312,  326.  negotiates 
the  Partition  Treaties,  311, 
361,  362,  366.  is  impeach- 
ed, but  not  profecuted,  367, 
379» 
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379,  388,  417,  420,  424. 

Por.tocarr.ero,  Cardinal,  iii. 

349' 

Portsmouth,  Dutchefs  of,  i. 
471,532,552,1!.  51,120.  for 
the  exclufion,  1 20.  why, 
124,  183,  184,  216,  263. 
a  new  fcheme  concerted  at 
•  her  lodgings,  278,  279.  at- 
tends the  King  in  his  laft 
Hindi's,  281.  her  account 
of  his  death,  286. 

Portugal,  Peter  King  of, 
enters  into  the  French  Al- 
liance, iii.  401,  402.  is 
neutral  in  the  war,  446. 
enters  into  the  Grand  Al- 
liance, his  treaty  with 
England,  iv.  9,  10.  cam- 
paigns on  his  frontier,  70, 
71,  147,  148.  his  death, 
191. 

Portugal,  John  V.  King  of, 
firm  to  his  father's  treaties, 
iv.  19  r.  marries  the  Em- 
peror's fifter,  196,  197. 
great  riches  from  America, 
259,  392.  campaigns  on 
his  frontier,  231,  268,  303. 
agrees  to  the  treaty  at  U- 
trecht,  390. 

Powel,  Judge,  his  opinion  in 
the  trial  of  thefevenBifhops, 
ii.  465,  466.  and  in  the  af- 
fair of  Ailefbury,  iv.  37. 

Powis,  Lord,  ii.  43,  68. 

Powis,Countefsof,ii.i09,474. 

Powis  made  Sollicitor  Gene- 
ral and  Attorney  General, 
ii.  362,  464. 

Powle,  i.  548.  ii.  34,  107. 

Powlet,  Earl  of,  iv.  299, 
300,  381, 

Prance  difcovers  Godfrey's 
murder,  ii.  64,65,66,67,68. 

Presbyterians,  Englifh,  a- 
gainft  King  Charles's  mur- 
der, i.  68.    an  Union  with 


them  propofed  at  the  Reite- 
ration, 248,  249,  430.  and 
a  comprehenfion  at  the  Re- 
volution, iii.  41,42,  43,  44. 

1  does  not  fucceed,  45,  46. 
Divifions  among  them,  343. 

Presbyterians,  Scotch,  dis- 
contented, i.  161, 165,  166, 
200,  201.  refufe  the  oath 
of  Supremacy,203.  filenced, 
213.     their  character,  Z17, 

218.  their  discipline,  2 1 S, 

219.  an  accommodation 
with  them  treated,  384,  385, 
386,  390.  rejected  by  them, 

410.  Conferences  thereon, 

411,  412,  413,  414,  415. 
the  fury  of  the  Cargillites 
and  Cameronians,  ii.  157, 
158.  the  Prefbyterians  in- 
fdlent  to  the  epifcopal  Cler» 

gy»  55 2>  553-  thcir  fury 
at  the  Revolution,  iii.  39, 
40,  87,  88.  alienated  from 
King  William,  120.  re- 
conciled to  him,  167.  are 
provoked  again,  168.  Me- 
thods taken  in  1 7 1 2  to  in- 
cenfe  them,  iv.  357,  358. 
Presbytery  new  modelled  in 
Scotland,  i.  44.  their  lead- 
ers, 45,  46.  their  general 
affembly  oppofe  the  Parlia- 
liament,  57,  58.  they  raife 
the  Whiggamore  infurrec- 
tion,  58,  59.  Divifions  a- 
mong  them,  76,  83,  84,  85, 

86.  Prefbyteries  prohibited, 
196.  Prefbytery  eftablilhed 
in  Scotland,  iii.  30,  31,  32, 

87,  88.  iv.  20,  z\.      made 
unalterable    at  the  Union,  „ 
171. 

Preston,  Dr.  i.  25. 

Preston,  Lord,i.  421.  ii.3^2." 

made  Secretary    of    State, 

522.      feized  going  over  to 

France,  iii.  94,  95.     tried, 

coa- 
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condemned   and  pardoned, 
96,  97. 

Pretender,  the,  owned  by 
France,  iii.  406.  by  the 
Pope,  Savoy  and  Spain, 
407.  is  attainted,  410.  an 
oath  abjuring  him,  411, 
412.  413,  416.  a  plot  in 
Scotland  for  him,  iv.  50,  51, 
52,53.  his  expedition  from 
Dunkirk  thither,  225,  226, 
227,  228.  his  campaign  in 
Flanders,  230.  called  firft 
the  Pretender  in  the  Queen's 
fpeech,  229.  his  Sifter's 
death  and  character,  367. 
he  removes  to  Bar  le  due, 
405.  Addreffes  to  remove 
him  thence,  ibid. 

Primrose,  i.  26,  35,  1-51. 
Clerk-Regifter, .  151,  156. 
Draws  the  Prerogative  Acts, 
160.  and  the  refcifTory  Act, 
163,  168.  iii.   20,  21,   22, 

23- 

Princess-Royal,  her  death, 
i.  239. 

Princess-Anne.  See  Den- 
mark. 

Prince  George.  See  Den- 
mark. 

Prior,    Matthew,     iv.    336, 

337- 
Protestant  religion,  its  firft 

crifis,  i.  433.    fecond  crifis, 

434.    third  crifis,  435,  436, 

437.       fourth  crifis,    438. 

fifth  crifis,  449.  ii.  344. 

Prussia,  King  of,  (fee  JBran- 
denburgh)  iii.  445,  447. 
judged  Prince  of  Neufchatel, 
iv.  200.  France  own  his 
regal  title,  264.  his  death 
and  character,  387,  388. 

Puritans,  i.  22,  23. 

Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the,  how 
obferved  by  France,  iv.  265. 


Quakers  behaviour  on  profe- 
cutions,  i.  380,  381.  Di- 
vifions    among  them,    iii. 

344»  345- 
Queen   Anne,     (fee     Den- 
mark) proclaimed,  iii.  426. 
her  fpeech  to  the  Council, 
426,   427.      and    to    Par- 
liament, 427.  purfues  King 
William's   alliances,     427, 
428.      her  Miniftry,    430, 
431,  432.     the  Princefs  So- 
phia prayed  for,  430,  435. 
proclaims  war  with  France, 
434.      falfe  reports  of  de- 
figns  to  fet  herafide,  412, 
435>  43.7-    takes  the  Scotch 
coronation  oath,  440,  441. 
her  arms   fuccefsful,    461. 
creates  five  new  Peers,  480. 
her  reception  of  K.  Charles 
of  Spain,  iv.  11.      a  Plot 
againft  her  difcovered,  23, 
24.      fhe  revives  the  Order 
of  the  Thiftle,    25.      Jea- 
loufies  of  her  Miniftry,  29. 
fhe  grants    the  Firft  Fruits 
and    Tenths    to   the   poor 
Clergy,    40^  41,   42,   43. 
Macclean's  difcoveries  of  the 
Plot,  43,  44,  49,  50.     fhe 
pafles  the  Scotch  act.  for  a 
different  Succeffor  than  that 
of  England,  85.      her  rea- 
fons,  ibid,      comes  to  hear 
the  debates  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,    93.       changes  the 
Scotch  Miniftry,  1 2  3 .    pub- 
lick  credit  high,   139.      af- 
fifts  Savoy,  149.     appoints 
Commiffioners  to  treat  of  an 
Union  with  Scotland,  183. 
her  private  favour  to  Har- 
ley,  207.     fome  promotions 
in  the   Church,   208,  209, 
215, 
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215,  216.   turns  Harleyout 
unwillingly,  220.     calls  the 
P.  P.  of  Wales  The  Preten- 
der, 229.     her  tender  care 
of  Prince  George,  246.    fhe 
takes  in  more  Whigs,  247. 
appoints  Plenipotentiaries  to 
treat  of  peace,  264,    266, 
267,  268.      Books  wrote  a- 
gainft  her  title,  278.      fe- 
cretly-favours  Dr.  Sacheve- 
rel,  285,  288.     her  fpeech 
at  the  end  of  that  Seffion, 
289.   negotiations  for  peace, 
293, 294, 295,  296.  changes 
her    Miniftry,      298,    299. 
difTolves     the     Parliament, 
299.     her  fpeech,  305, 306, 
307,  308,  310,  311.     fends 
Earl  Rivers  to  Hanover,  3  39. 
her  fpeech,  341.       creates 
Duke  Hamilton    Duke    of 
Brandon,  345:      turns  out 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
348.       makes  twelve  new 
Peers,  349.     her  mefTage  to 
the  Lords  to  adjourn,   dif- 
puted,     but   obeyed,     ibid. 
her  mefTage  about  the  peace, 
350.     orders  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  be  fued  for 
money  received  by  her  war- 
rant, 355.       does  not  con- 
firm the  Convocation's  cen- 
fure  of  Whifton,  369.     or- 
ders the  Duke  of  Ormond 
not  to  adl  offenfively,  373. 
lays  the  plan  of  peace  before 
both  Houfes,  375,  376,  377. 
Dunkirk  put  into  her  hand 
to  be  demolilhed,  378,  379. 
is  poffeffed  in  a  precarious 
manner,   385.      Ihe  ratifies 
the   treaties  of    Peace   and 
Commerce,  390.      her  an- 
fwer  to  the  Commons  ad- 
drefs,    397.       a    Debt     of 
500,000  1.  on  the  Civil  Lift 


paid  off,  404.  her  fpeech, 
406,  407.  Reflections  upon 
it,  407,  408. 

Queen  CATHERiNEof  Charles 
II.  i.  366.  iv.  74. 

Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, her  character  of  Popes, 
ii.  414,  415.  iii.  275. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  22, 
440. 

Queen  Mary,  wife  of  King 
James  II.  went  to  Bath,  ii. 
473.  the  myfterious  ma- 
nagement of  her  fuppofed 
child-birth,  475,  476,  477, 
478,  479.  went  to  France, 
539.  engaged  King  James 
to  follow  her,  552.  her 
correfpondence  in  England, 
iii.  95,96.  her  bold  repartee 
to  the  King  of  France,  280. 
is  attainted  by  bill,  41 1. 

Queen  Mary  II.  joint  Sove- 
reign with  K.  William  III. 
(fee  Orange)  iii.  2.  made 
fo  of  Scotland,  20,32.  the 
administration  in  her  during 
the  King's  abfence,  59.  her 
tendernefs  for  King  James, 
64,  76,  77.  her  govern- 
ment, 66,  6j.  her  Council, 
67.  her  behaviour  in  time 
of  danger,  69,  70.  a  mif- 
underftanding  with  the  Prin- 
cefs  of  Denmark,  125,  126. 
her  care  of  the  morals  of  the 
People,  139.  her  manage- 
ment of  church  affairs,  161, 
162,  163,  164.  her  good 
conduct,  184,  18$.  her  ill- 
nefs,  188.  her  death  and 
character,  190,  191.  a  re- 
conciling meffage  paffed  be- 
tween her  and  her  filler, 
205. 
Queen  Mother  of  Fiance,  i. 

41,  352. 
Queen  of  Poland's  intrigues, 
ii. 
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ii.  266.  Hi.  233. 

Queen  of  Scots,  I.  436; 

QtrEENSBURY,Earl  of,  ii.249, 
250.  made  a  Marquis  and 
Duke,  317.  his  fcheme, 
318.  gets  the  better  of  the 
Earl  of  Perth,  341.  is  dif- 
graced  and  in  danger,  341, 
375'  377*  ms  death  and 
Character,  iii,  206. 

Queensbury,  Duke  of,  his 
fon,  iii.  324.  has  the 
Garter,  462,  441:  iv.  21. 
he  difcovers  a  Plot,  23,  24, 
25,  26.  is  difmiffedj  but 
fcreened  by  an  artifice,  44, 
85,  86.  again  employed, 
123.  fearful  of  the  Union, 
I73;  made  Duke  of  Dover, 
250,  34$.  is  Secretary  of 
State,  251. 

Qy ota,  fettled  between  Eng- 
land and  Hollands  iii.  1  oi.' 


Radnor,  Earl  of,  ii.  263. 
Ragotzi,  Prince,  iii.  5,  76, 

187. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,    i.  21, 

22. 
Ramellies,    battle  of,    iv. 

156. 
Ranelagh,  Earl  of,   i.  373, 

562.  iii.  476.  iv.  34. 
Rapparees   plunder  Ireland^ 

iii.   84.  91. 
Ratcliff,  ii.  43. 
Ratcliff,  Dr.  iii.  188. 
Reading,  tries  to  difcredit  the 

evidences  of  the  Popifh  Plot, 

ii.  71,  72. 
Rebellion,    in  the  Weft  of 

Scotland,    i.    328.     and  at 

Bothwell-Bridge,  ii.  103. 
Reformation    of    Manners, 

focieties  for   it,     iii.    43  S, 

439- 


Regicides,  i.  226. 
Reinschild,  iv.  120. 
Reinolds,     made  Bilhop  6t 

Norwich,  i.  259. 
Retz,  Cardinal,  i.  101,  272^ 
Rheims,  Archbifhop  of,    his 

character,  ii.  227,  228. 
Rich,  Sheriff,  ii.  181. 
Richlieu,  Cardinal,  i.  65. 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  i.  206, 

211,  353*425. 
Ritondella   taken   by    the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  iii.  461. 
Rivers,  Earl  of,  fent  to  Spain, 
iv.    160.      AmbafTador  to 
Hanover,  339.     made  Ma- 
fter  of  the  Ordnance,  355. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  one  of  King 
Charles's  miftreffes,  i.  370. 
ii.   151. 
Robinson,  Dr.  Envoy  in  Swe- 
den, iv.  273.     Character  of 
that  King,  ibid.  274.  made 
Bilhop  of  Briftol,  Privy  Seal, 
and  Plenipotentiary    to  U- 
trecht,  336.      declares  the 
Queen  difengaged  from  her 
Alliances,  375,  376.    made 
Bilhop  of  London,  406. 
Rochelle,  the  fiege  of,  i.  65I 
Rochester,  Earl  of,  hischa- 
racler,  i.  362.    intheTrea- 
fury,  ii.  79*  113,  120,  165. 
charged  with  bribery,  183, 
184.     is    Prefident    of  the 
Council,    263.     and   Lieu- 
tenant   of    Ireland,     274. 
made  Lord  Treafurer,  299* 
300.     and  one  of  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Commiflion,  373. 
his  conference  about  Religi- 
on, 382,  383.  lofes  the  white 
ftaff,  383.    for  a  Prince  Re- 
gent,   560.     reconciled    to 
the  King  and  Queen  by  Dr. 
Burnet's    means,    iii.    161; 
oppofes  the  Court,  173,193, 
234.     made  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland, 
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Ireland,  351,  353.  lofes 
ground  with  the  King,  3  88, 
402.  goes  over  to  Ireland, 
his  conduct  there,  403.  con- 
■  tinued  in  that  poll  by  Queen 
Anne,  431,434,437,  443. 
fefigns  it,  473,474.^  iv.  26, 
33.  propofes  bringing  over 
the  Princefs  Sophia,  9,*.  op- 
pofes  the  Regency  Bill,  131. 
and  the  Union,  175,  213, 
261.  is  made  President  of 
the  Council,  299. 

Rodolph,  Emperor,  i.  15. 

Rohan,  Duke  de,  i.  64,  65. 

Rook,  Sir  George,  his  fuccefs 
at  LaHogue,  iii.  128, 129. 
conyoys  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
and  efcapes  with  fome  of 
them,  157,  158,  159,  160. 
commands  a  fquadron  at 
Cadiz,  226.  commands  an- 
other fent  to  the  Baltick, 
337.  commands  a  fquadron 
to  Cadiz,  456,  458.  takes 
and  deftroys  the  Galleons 
at  Vigo,  460,4  61.  his  con- 
duft approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, 474.  iv.  18,  68. 
takes  Gibraltar,  69,  70. 
fights  the  Count  de  Thou- 
loufe,  72,  73. 

Rookwood  executed  for  the 
Aflaffination  Plot,  iii.  239, 
240. 

Roos,  Lord,  his  divorce,  i. 
367.  iii.  175. 

Rosewell,  his  trial,  ii.  270, 
271. 

Ross,  Dr.  Archbimop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  i.  397.  ii.  260,  377. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  oppofes  the 
Prerogative  Act,  i.  28,  29, 
3Z.  is  gained  by  King 
Charles,  40.  his  character, 
1 40.  Prefident  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  Scotland,  151,  16$. 
dhTolves  the  Synod  at  Fife, 


166,  168.  is  King's  Com^ 
miflioner,  284,  293.  his 
condu£t,  294.  fevere  to  the 
prifoners,  333.  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  340,  406.  ii. 
18,   21,  22. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  inftrumental 
to  the  Union,  iv.   170. 

Roucy,  Marquis  de,  i.  ioi, 
102. 

Rouille,  Prefident^  fent  to 
negotiate  at  the  Hague,  iv. 
263. 

Rouvigny,  i.  513,  515,  551. 
ii.   33,  227,  290,  302,  346. 

Rouvigny,  his  fon,  made 
Earl  of  Galway,  iii.  112. 
See  Galway. 

Rowse,  his  execution,  ii.  220, 
221. 

Roxburgh,  Earl  of,  for  the 
Union,  iv.  170.  made  a 
Duke,  183.  oppofes  the 
Duke  of  Queenfbury,  251. 

Royal  Society,  i.  269.  iv, 
142,  143.  _ 

RuMBOLD,  ii.  I99,  202,  243, 
315- 

Rumney,  Earl  of,  (fee  Sid- 
ney,) iii.  6.  is  fent  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  163, 
164.    is  recalled,  ibid.  327. 

Rumsey,  ii.  191,  197,  199, 
202,  203,  204,  209,  213, 
220,  236,  243,   245,  338. 

Rupert,  Prince,  faves  the 
Engliui  fleet,  i.  321.  492. 

Russel,  Lord,  his  character, 
i.  547.  ii.  113.  moves  the 
Exclufion,  117,  133,  153. 
meets  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  Shephard's,  191, 
195.  imprifoned,  204.  his 
behaviour,  208.  examined 
by  a  Committee  of  Council, 
208,  211.  his  trial,  212. 
and  condemnation,  216. 
his  preparation  for  death, 
218, 
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218.  his  execution,  and 
dying  fpeech,  221,  222. 

Russel,  Admiral,  meets  at 
Lord  Shrewfbury's,  ii.  421. 
goes  to  the  Hague,  469.  his 
character,  493,  498,  518, 
519.  ii.  71.  commands  the 
fleet,  107,  126.  obtains  a 
great  victory  at  la  Hogue, 
128,  129.  is  turned  out, 
142,  143.  again  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet,  1  yc.  fent 
into  the  Mediterranean,  178. 
winters  at  Cadiz,  ibid,  re- 
turns to  the  Mediterranean, 
213,  226.  difappoints  the 
invafion  in  1696,  231,  232. 
is  made  Earl  of  Orford, 
269.     See  Orford. 

Russel,  Mr.  Lord  Ruffel's 
brother,  ii.  532. 

Rutherford,  i.  46. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  Hi.  274, 
275,  276,  277,  278,  279, 
280. 


Sacheverell,  Dr.  his  two 
famous  fermons,  iv.  277, 
278,  279.  he  is  impeached 
for  them,  and  grows  popu- 
lar upon  it,  280.  tried  in 
Weftminfter-Hall,  281.  his 
defence,  282,  283,  284. 
his  trial  occalions  riots,  284. 
he  is  condemned  by  the 
Lords,  but  gently  punifh- 
ed,  288.  his  progrefs  into 
Wales,  299. 

Saint  Amour,  his  character, 
ii.  230. 

St.  Germain,  i.   556. 

St.  John,  i.  94.. 

St.  John,  iv.  209.  Secretary 
of  War,  lays  down  with 
Harley,  220.  made  Secre- 
tary of  State,  299,  330.  and 


Vifcount  Bolingbroke.  380. 
See  Bolingbroke. 

St.  Mary's  plundered  by  the 
Englifh.  iii.  458. 

St.  Ruth,  Marefchal,  com- 
mands for  King  James  in 
Ireland,  iv.  107,  108.  is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  A- 
ghrem,   109. 

Sancroft,  Dr.  i.  257.  made 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
553.  attends  King  Charles 
II.  on  his  death-bed,  ii.  28 1 . 
is  one  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Com  miffion,  371,399.  joins 
in  the  petition  of  the  feven 
Bifhops,  48 1 .  met  with  the 
Privy  Counfellors  that  in- 
vited the  Prince  of  Orange, 
542,  549.  abfents  from 
the  Convention,  561.  and 
from  Parliament,  iii.  8.  his 
conduct,  1 1 .  his  death  and 
character,  186,  187. 

Sanders,  ii.  183.  Chief  Jus- 
tice, 188.  his  Judgment  of 
the  City  Charter,  ibid.  262. 

Sands,  i.  378. 

Sardinia  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  fleet,  iv.  242. 

Sarsfield  cuts  off  a  convoy 
to  K.  William,  iii.  80.  a 
memorable  faying  of  his  in 
honour  of  the  King,  1 1 1 . 

Savil,  Lord,  his  forgery,  i. 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  in  the  al- 
liance againft  France,  iii. 
88,138.  in  a  fecret  treaty 
with  France,  177,  212, 
242.  Reaforts  that  induced 
him,  243.  iv.  12.  joins  to 
drive  the  Germans  out 
of  Italy,  .  243,  277.  a 
fcheme  for  giving  him  the 
Spanifh  fucceffion,  310. 
marries  a  daughter  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  244, 
245.  another  to  King  Philip 
of 
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of  Spain,  398,  407,  454. 
comes  into  the  alliance  a- 
gainft  France,  iv.  12,  13, 
14.  his  danger  and  dirtrefs, 
14,  15,  16,  64,  71.  lofes 
almoft  all  his  country,  74, 
in.  the  Queen  alTifts  him, 
149.  he  with  Prince  Eu- 
gene raifes  the  fiege  of  Tu- 
rin, 163.  befieges  Toulon, 
193.  raifes  the  fiege,  194. 
recovers  all  Savoy,  231. 
takes  Exiles  and  Feneftrella, 
243,  269,  330.  agrees  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  390. 

Savoy  conference,  i.  251,252, 
253,  254. 

Sawyer,  Attorney  General, 
ii.   185,  188,  190,  464. 

Saxe-Goxha,  Duke  of,  iii. 
401,  444. 

Saxony,  Duke  of,  i.  16. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  iii.  136. 
chofe  King  of  Poland,  271, 
272.     See  Augustus. 

Scarborough,  Dr.  475,  476. 

Sghomberg,  Count,  his  dif- 
courfe  with  King  Charles  II. 
i.  240,  241.  fent  to  com- 
mand the  Englifh,  482. 
weary  of  that  poft,  493. 
made  a  Marefchal  of  France, 
ii.  6,  7,  227,  228.  quits 
the '  French  ar.d  Portugueze 
fervice,  508,  509.  is  in 
that  of  Prufiia,  514,  526, 
$29.  mads  a  Duke  in 
England  with  a  prefent  of 
ioo.cool.  from  Parliament, 
iii.  26.  goes  to  Ireland, 
ibid,  is  killed  in  the  battle 
of  the  Bovne,  69,  70.  iv. 
266. 

Schomberg,  Duke,  his  {on, 
commands    in    Savoy,    iii. 


115. 

71-. 


and  in  Portugal,  iv. 


Sc)0;  ifland  of.  taken  by  the 
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Venetians,  but  abandoned, 
iii.  181. 

Scot,  Dr.  iii.  90. 

Scotland,  its  ftate  under 
Cromwell,  i.  83.  a  rebel- 
lion defigned  there,  475, 
476.  a  riling  in  favour  of 
K.  James  If,  iii.  29,  33,  36. 
another  defeated  by  Leving- 
flon,  84.  Changes  in  the 
Miniftry  there,  166.  the 
project  of  Darien,  223,  224, 
246,  299.  mifcarrying, 
raifes  great  difcontents,  324, 
325.  a  Plot  there  in  favour 
of  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales,  iv.  23.  24,  43,  44, 
45,  46.  the  Union  how 
treated  there,  150,  151, 
166,  167,  168,  169,  172. 
the  Cuftoms  there  mif-ma- 
naged,  178.  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil kept  up,  183,  205,  206, 
222.  taken  away  by  Par- 
liament, 222,223.  an  in- 
vafion  from  France  mifcar- 
ries,  224,  225,  226,  227. 
the  Scotch  members  are  di- 
vided, 251.  Treafon  and 
trials  of  it  made  the  fame 
there  as  in  England,  254, 
255,256.  the  Scotch  Peers 
retire  from  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  356.  but  are  pre- 
vailed with  to  return,  ibid, 
move  to  diffolve  the  Union, 

394»  395-  ^     ,     ,   . 

Scots,  the,  enter  England,  1. 
38.  treat  with  K.  Charles 
II.  70.  fettle  at  Darien, 
and  purfue  it  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  iii.  299,  300.  dri- 
ven from  it  by  the  Spaniards, 
323,  324. 

Scougal,  Bifhop  of  Aber- 
deen, his  character,  i.  304. 

Scroggs,  Chief  Jultice,  ii.  69, 
99,   120,   144. 

N  n  S*  ^ 
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Sb-afield,    Earl  of,    iv.  25, 

170. 
Seaton,    Lord  Balmerinoch, 

Sea,  fquadronsat,  lii.  27,37, 

67'«  7*>  73*  74»  *°7>  iz8> 
157,  158,  159,  160,  178, 
179,  212,  213,  245, 
246,  269,  456,  457,  458, 
459,  460,  461.  iv.  10,  11, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  68,  72, 
118,  119,  151,  155,  192, 
193,  194,  195,  204,  209, 
242,  245,  276,  333,  334. 

Seimour,  i.  353,  538.  his 
character,  ibid.  the  King 
refufes  him  for  Speaker,  iii. 
76.  is  impeached,  1 20, 
137,  324.  joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  propofes  an 
ailbciftion,  535.  is  Gover- 
nor of  Exeter,  536.  iii.  118. 
comes  into  the  Minuiry,  iii. 
118.  oppofes  the  Court, 
149,  200,  234,  357,  477. 
made  Comptroller  by  Queen 
Anne,  433,  478.  iv.  58.  is 
difmhTed,  58. 

Seimour,  is  made  a  Peer,  iii. 
480. 

Seignelay,  iii.  23,131. 

Semple,  2.  326. 

Serjeant,  i.  272.  ii.  97. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  his 
chancier,  i.  132,  372,  424, 
advifes  the  (hutting  up  the 
Exchequer,  428.  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  430,  484. 
oppofes  the  King's  declara- 
tion, 486,  492,  506,  507, 
509.  for  refinance,  540, 
54 r,  546,  555,  ii.  2.  fent 
to  the  Tower,  3.  difcharg- 
ed  upon  {ubmHiiort,  45,  48, 
54,.  79,  £0.  made  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Council,  8Ji 
againll  the  Bifhops  vote-tin 

.  cafes  of  treafon,  88,-.  -''"-.fox 
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the  exclufion,  ico,  in, 
ii2,  117,  118,  134,  145- 
fent  to  the  Tower,  150. 
acquitted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
153,155.  leaves  England, 
182,  191,  198,  199,  210. 

Sharp,  fent  as  agent  by  the 
refolutioners,  i.  88.  betrays 
their  intereft,  126,150,  160, 
162,  165  166,  181.  made 
Archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
184,  185.  nominates  all 
the  Bifhops  except  Leigh- 
toun,  185,  186,  192,  193. 
by  Proclamation  hinders  the 
meeting  of  Prefbyteries,  196, 
2 1 5.  his  behaviour  to  Lau- 
derdale, 281,  282.  his  vio- 
lence, 289,  291,  292,  293. 
accufes  Lauderdale,  297. 
retraces  it,  299,  300.  for 
excommunicating  Burnet , 
305.  fevere  to  the  pri- 
foners,  329,  331  332.  turned 
out  from  being  Prehdent  of 
the  Convention,  335.  re- 
turns to  Council,  340,  341, 
346,  347.  an  attempt  to 
murder  him,  388,  389,  398, 
406,  407,  419,  474.  he  dif- 
covers  who  it  was,  ii.  18. 
is  afterwards  murder 'd,  102, 
103. 

Sharp,  Dr.  John,  ii.  90. 
preaches  againll  Popery, 
369,  370.  made  Archbilhop 
of  York,  iii.  104. 

Sheldon,  Dr.  i.  70,  183,  192. 
Archbifbop  of  Canterbury, 
247.  at  the  Savoy  confe- 
rence 251,  257.  the  ftricl- 
nefs  of  the  aft  of  uniformity 
imputed  to  him,  258,  268, 
293,  for  the  five  mile' aft, 

3'5>  34'.  347»  354*  43  *- 
:  his  death,  553. 
Shening,  General,  iii,    136. 

^^^^3,245.     • 

...  ^HE.RSTDON, 
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ShEREOON,  "•    122. 

Sherifs  of  London,  difputes 
about  their  Election,  ii.  114, 
180. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  ii.  90,  368. 
leaves  the  Jacobites,  and 
made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  iii. 
98,  293,  294. 

Short,  Dr.  poifoned  for  talk- 
ing of  K.  Charles's  death, 
ii.  285. 

Shovel  made  Commiffioner 
of  the  Admiralty,  iii.  143. 
,  is  fent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
iv.  18,  33,  68,  72.  befieges 
Toulon  by  Sea,  192.  caft  a- 
way  upon  the  rocks  of  Scil- 

ly,  205. 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  meet- 
ings at  his  houfe  in  favour 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
ii.  422.  his  character,  492. 
goes  over  to  Holland,  497, 

518,  S35>  533>  547,  574- 
is  made  Secretary  of  State, 
iii.  3,  20.  refigns,  61,  144. 
again  made  Secretary,  1 70, 
187.  practices  againft  him, 
262,  263,  264,  265.  made 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  Queen 
Anne,  iv.  289.  fent  Am- 
baflador  to  France,  382. 

Sicily,  an  earthquake  there, 
iii.  139. 

Sidney,  Mr.  in  high  favour 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
ii.  483.  his  character,  494, 
495,  512,  518.  Secretary 
of  State,  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  Mailer  of  the 
Ordnance,  iii.  6.  made 
Lord  Sidney,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Rumney,  ibid.    See 

RlJMNEY. 

SioiERFE.BHhop  ofGallovvay, 
translated  to  Orkney,  i.  18  c. 

Simpson,  a  fpy,  i.  48,  49.  in 
a  plot,  50,  51. 

Skeltonv  Envoy  at  the  Hague, 
ii  302,  324.    and  at  Paris, 


415.    is  fent  to  the  Tower, 

500. 
Smirna  fleet  attacked  by  the 

French,  iii.  158,  159,  r6o. 
Smith,     Sir   Jeremy,    ftizes 

Spanifh  Money  in  a  Dutch 

(hip,  i.  98 
Smith,  a  prieft,  ii.  70,    129, 

148. 
Smith,  Aaron,    fent  to  Scot- 
land, ii.  195,  210. 
Smith,  a  fpy,  his  letters,  iii. 

262,  263,  264,  265. 
Smith,  Mr.  his  character,  is 

chofen  Speaker,  iv.  125. 
Sob ie ski,    King   of  Poland, 

raifes  the  fiege  of  Vienna, 

ii.  266.     berts  the  Turks, 

Hi.  182.     his  death,  270* 
Sosieski,  his  fon,  feized   by 

a  party  at  Breflau,  iv.  16, 

Socinianism,  its  great  pro- 
grefs,  iii.  292,  293,  294, 
295,  296. 

Soissons,  Madam  de,  i.  421, 
422. 

Solmes,  Count,  ii.  548.  iii, 
134,  156. 

Somers,  Mr.  anfwers  King 
Charles's  Declaration,  ii. 
142,  154.  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, iii.  57.  made  Attorney 
General,  and  foon  after 
Lord  Keeper,  1 48.  his  ex- 
pedient againft  clipping, 
203.  his  account  of  Char- 
nock,  236.  his  adminiitra- 
tion  applauded,  301.  at- 
tacked in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons on  Kid's  affair,  and 
cleared  by  a  great  majority, 
327,328,331.  is  difmiffed, 
and  his  character,  333,  334, 
335.  defigns  againft  him, 
360,  361,  362,  366,  367. 
is  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  368, 
369.  is  impeached,  370, 
Nn2  378, 
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37S,  383.  and  acquitted  by 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  3S6, 
387,  388.  iv.  41,  54.  his 
Aft  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Law,  140.  a  principal 
manager  in  the  Union,  167, 
176,  213.  made  Prefident 
of  the  council,  247,  249. 
is  difmifted,  299. 

Somerset,  Earl  of,  i.  13,20, 
21. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  i.  69. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  iii.  43<j. 
iv.  11,  53,  208,  219,  300. 

Somerset,    Dutchefs   of, 
Groom   of    the   Stole,    iv. 

3H- 

Sophia,  Princefs.  See  Ha- 
nover. , 

South,  Dr.  writes  againft 
Sherlock,  iii.   295. 

Southampton,  E.  of,  his  ac- 
count of  Eikon  Bafilike,  i. 
69, 70. angry  at  calling  home 
theKing  without  conditions, 
123.  his  charafter,  131.  a- 
gainfl  a  Handing  army,  225. 
vifits  not  the  King's  mii- 
trefles,  244.  moderate  in 
Church  matters,  248,  315, 
316.     his  death,   350. 

Southesk,  Earl  of,  jealous 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  i. 
319,   320. 

South-Sea  Company  ere&ed, 
iv.   328. 

Southwell,  Sir  Robert,  his 
authority  quoted,  "i.  232. 
iii.  76. 

Spanheim,  Baron,  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  231.  his  account 
of  the  French  councils  on 
the  King  of  Spain's  death, 
iii.   349. 

Spanish  Armada,  how  divert- 
ed for  a  year,  i.  47,7. 

Spanish  Netherlands.  See 
Netherlands. 


Spain.      See    Charles    II. 

1  Charles   HI.    Philip  V. 
Spencs  put  to  the  torture,  ii. 
253. 

Spotswood,  his  Miftory  cen- 
fured,  i.  8,    30,  37. 

Spragge,  i.  429. 

Sprat,  Bifhop  of  Rochefier, 
ii.  370.  iii.  395.  his  death, 
iv.  406. 

Squad uon  1  carry  the  Union 
in  Scotland,  iv.  170,  177. 

Stafford,  Lord.,  ii  64,  72, 
his  trial,  125,  126.  con- 
demned, 131.  he  fends  for 
Dr.  Burnet,  132,  133.  his 
execution,   134,  135. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  a  great  ma- 
nager for  the  Union,  iv. 
166,   170,  173. 

Staley,  his  trial,  ii.  47. 

Stanhope,  Envoy  in  Hol- 
land, iii.  360. 

Stanhope,  General,  his  fon 
at  the  fiege  of  Barcelona 
iv  116,  i!  7.  procures  re- 
lief to  Spain,  146,  216.  a 
manager  at  Dr.  Sacheverell's 
trial,  277.  gains  the  battle 
of  Almanara,  302.  taken 
at  Bnhuega,  304,  307,  364, 

Stanislaus  chofen  in  the 
room  of  Auguims  King  of 
Poland,  and  crowned,  iv. 
78,  120.  Auguftus  refigns 
in  his  favour,  187.  but  ob- 
liges him  to  quit  the  King- 
dom, 273. 

Stare  mb  erg,  Count,  his 
march  in  Italy,  iv.  15.  joins 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ibid, 
commands  in  Spain,  216, 
272.  defeats  King  Philip, 
302,  303.  delays  relieving 
Stanhope,  ibid.  329.  routs 
the    Duke     of     Vendome, 

329.   33°- 

Statef, 
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States  General.  See 
Dutch. 

Stearn,  Archbiftiop  of  York, 
i.  254.  ii.  260. 

Steenbock,  a  Swedifti  Ge- 
neral, iv.  276,  383,  388. 

Steen kirk,  battle  of,  iii.134. 

Steward,  Dr.  his  notion  a- 
bout  the  Sacrament,  i.  236. 

Steward  fent  to  Queen  E- 
lizabeth,  i.  436. 

Steward,  a  lawyer,  his  let- 
ters  to  Fa  gel,  ii.  448,  449. 

Steward,  Sir  James,  iv.  253. 

Stillingfleet,  Dr.  his  cha- 
racter, i.  264,  431.  ii.  93, 
368.  Queen  Mary  inclined 
to  make  him  Archbilhop, 
ii.    187. 

Stoupe,  Brigadier,  1.89, 99, 
100,  102,  103,  104,  X05, 
106,  468.    ii.  351,  352. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  i.  39. 
given  up  by  the  King,  42, 
43.  his  death  raifed  his 
character,  6y,  iii.  257. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  fent  Am- 
balTador    to    Holland,    iv. 

338»  339'  374.  38l«     has 

the  Garter,  384,  385,  386. 

Stralsund,  the  fiege  of,  iv. 

335- 

Strickland,     Admiral,     ii. 

482,  483. 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  Ple- 
nipotentiary at  Cologne,  i. 
495.  AmbafTador  in  France, 
ii.  31.  Secretary  of  State, 
79.  at  firft  oppofes  the  Ex- 
clusion, 82,  113.  in  con- 
fidence with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  114.  declares  for 
the  Exclufion,  117.  and  a- 
gainft  a  Prince  Regent,  137. 
is  again  Secretary  of  Slate, 
183,  275,  278,  299.  made 
Preiident  of  the  Council, 
344.  advifes  moderate  mea- 
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fures,  482.  turns  Papift, 
483.  advifes  the  reje&ing 
a  French  army,  499.  is 
turned  out,  522.  in  high 
credit  with  King  William, 
iii.  149,  170,  221.  for  a 
Council  of  Trade  named  by- 
Parliament,  223.  and  for  a 
Land  Bank,  235.  for  a 
large  ftanding  force,  286. 
retires  from  bufinefs,  ibid, 
iv.  42. 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  his 
fon,  for  the  Union,  iv.176. 
made  Secretary  of  State, 
220,  249.  is  diimifled,  298, 

307,  315. 
Sunderland,    Countefs    of, 

ii.  477.  5*5- 
Sweden,    King  of,    i.   112. 

his  death,  iii.  275,  276. 
Sweden,  King  of,    his  fon, 

mediator  at  Ryfwick,    iii. 

275.     his  coronation,  276, 

308.  a  formidable  alliance 
againft  him,  319,  320.  the 
Englifh  fleet  prote&s  him, 
and  forces  Denmark  to  a 
peace,  336,  337,  338.  he 
overcomes  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Poland,  and 
the  Czar,  in  one  campaign, 
355»  356-  his  war  in  Po- 
land, 398,  400,  245.  beats 
King  Auguftus  and  takes 
Cracow,  455.  iv.  17.  pro- 
cures Staniflaus  to  be  chofen 
King  of  Poland,  iv.  78. 
drives  Auguftus  into  Saxony, 
78,  79.  his  fucceffes  in  Po- 
land, 1 20.  marches  into 
Saxony,  165.  forces  Au- 
guftus to  refign  his  crown, 
188.  his  character,  189. 
makes  the  Emperor  reftore 
the  Churches  in  Silefia,  202, 
203.  is  defeated  at  Pulto- 
\va,  and  flies  to  Turky,  272, 

273- 
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Zj$.  his  character  by  Bi- 
Ihop  Robinfon,  273,  274. 
his  troops  beat  the  Danes, 
276.  a  plague  in  Sweden, 
305.  he  procures  a  war  be- 
tween the  Turk  and  Czar, 
321.  tries  to  break  the 
peace  made  between  them, 
334>  3^3*  defends  himfelf 
at  Bender  againft  an  army, 
388.  is  at  lafl  forced  to 
furrender,  ibid. 

Swinton,  i.  147,  176. 

Swiss  Cantons,  iv.  200. 


Taff,  an  evidence  in  trials  of 
treafon,  iii.  195,  196. 

Talbot,  Sir  Gilbert,  Envoy 
in  Denmark,  i,  311,  312. 

Talbot,  Richard,  i.  246,317. 
oppofes  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  373,  374.  is  made 
Earl  of  Tirconnell,  345. 
See  Tirconnell. 

Talbot,  Dr.  Bifhop  of  Ox- 
-  ford,  iv.  1  j6.  fpeaks  a- 
gainft  Sacheverell,  286. 

Talmas h,  General,  iii.  108, 
1 1 2.  killed  at  Camaret, 
179,  180. 

Tallard,  Marefchal,  iii.  447. 
iv.  7,  63.  taken  at  Blen- 
heim, 63,  64. 

Tarbet,  Lord,  Middleton's 
favourite,  i.  206,209,  2,I> 
212.  is  made  E.  of  Cromar- 
ty, iv.  25.  See  Cromarty. 

Tasborough,  ii,  73,  74. 

Tekely,  Count,  ii.  225. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  356. 
AmbafTador     to     Holland, 

530.  his    character,    ibid. 

531.  iv.  11.  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Nimeguen,  30,  556, 
propofes  treating  with  Tir- 
connell, 559,  560. 


Tennison,  Dr.  his  chancier* 
i.  266.  ii.  90,291,  331,  368. 
made  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, iii.  187,  189,190. 

Terras,  Earl  of,   ii.  254. 

Terwhit,  Sir  Philip,  i.  557, 

Tesse,  Marefchal,  ii.  354.  iv. 
74,  104,  152,  153,  187. 

Thomas,  Bilhop  of  Worcefter, 
iii.  8.    deprived,  104. 

Throcmorton  and  his  Lady 
turn  Papifts,  i.  555,  556. 

Thurlo,  i.   91,  108,  109. 

Tiddiman  beat  by  the  Dutch 
at  Berghen,  i.    313. 

Tillotson,  Dr.  i.  109,  114. 
his  character,  264,  323,  431. 
ii.  87,  221,  222,  368.  made 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
iii.  103,  104,  162,  163.  his 
death  and  character,  185, 
186,  292. 

Tirconnell,  Earl  of,  made 
Lieutenant  of   Ireland,    ii. 

378>  379»   546,   555'  556* 
iii.  22,   76,  83. 
Tirol,  the  Boors  there  repel 
the  Duke  of  Vendome,  iv. 

Titus,  Colonel,  i.  13,  6oa 
489. 

Toland,  iii.  292. 

Tonge,  Dr.  his  account  of 
thePopifn  plot,  ii.  34,  35, 
39.  his  death,    156. 

Torcy,  Marquis  de,  iv.  263, 
264,  293,  294,  296. 

Tories  taken  in  by  King 
William,  iii.  55,  336,  352, 
and  by  Queen  Anne,  431, 
432,  433.  iv.  298. 

Torrington,  Earl  of,  (fee 
Herbert)  is  firft  Commif- 
fion  of  the  Admiralty,  iii. 
7.  fights  the  French  at  Ban- 
try-Bay,  27,  67.  and  near 
Beachy,  72.  fent  to  the 
Tower,  73.  try'd  by  a  court 
martial 
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martial,  and  acquitted,  92,  Treby  argues    for   the  City 

93.  Charter,  Hi.  139,  185,  i$6. 

Toulon,  defignon  it,  iv.  187.  187. 

mifcarries,  192,   194,   307,  Trelawny,  General,  ii.  495. 

309.  Trelawny,  Bifliop  of  Win- 

Toulouse,  Count  de,  engages  chefter,  iv.  200. 

Rook,  iv.  72,  73.  Trenchard,    ii.    205,     206, 

Tourville,  a  French  Admi-  210.    Secretary  of  State,  Hi. 

ral,  iii.  128,  160.  148, 

Townsend,   Lord,    iv.    176.  Treville,  Count  de,  i/423. 

Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  ii.  229. 

his  character,  264.   recalled,  TrevoRjSH  John,Mafter  of  the 

338.  cenfured  by  the  Houfe  Rolls,   firft  Commiffioner  of 

of  Commons  for  the  Barrier  the  Great  Seal  and  Speaker, 

Treaty,  360,  361,  364.  iii.    57.      is    expelled    the 

Traqjjair,  Earl  of,  i.  31,  32,  Houfe  of  Commons,    199. 

33'  34>    35'  Trevor,   Chief   Juftice,    iv. 

Treaty  of  Barrier  with  the  37,  made  a  Peer,  349. 

Dutch,  the  firft,   iv.  Trial  of  Alhton,  iii.  95. 

358,  359.  the  fecond,  of  Berry,   Green   and 

383,  384,  385,  386.  Hill,  ii.  66,  67, 

of    Commerce    with  of  Charnock,  iii.  235. 

France,  iv.  390,  391,  of  Friend,  iii.  237. 

392>  393i  394>  395»  of  Hone,  ii.  175'. 

396,  397.  of  the  Jefuits,  ii.  62,94.' 

of  Comprehenfion,   i.  of  Keys,  iii.  235,  237. 

363,  364.    iii.   41,  ofKing,iii.  235,  237. 

42,  43,  44,  45,  46.  in  Lancaftiire,  iii.  194, 

of  union  withScotland,  195,  i 96,  197. 

iv.   150,    166,  167,  Trial  of  Perkins,  iii.  237, 

168,  179,  180,  181.  238,  239. 

of  Partition,  the  firft,  of  Lord  Prefton,    iii. 

iii.  309,  310,   321,  97,  98. 

322,  323,  339,359,  Trimnell,  Dr.  made  Bilhop 

360,  361,  362,  364,  of  Norwich,  iv.  176,  286. 

365,  366,367,371,  Trumball,   Sir  William,  ii. 

372.  502.  iii.  137,  263. 

Treaty  at  Carlowitz, Hi.  2S1,  Turbervil    depofes    againft 

282.  Lord  Stafford,  ii.  126,  130, 

at  Cologne,  i.    495,  131.      uifcovers  a  Plot  at 

496.  Oxford,    148.      his  death, 

at  Nimeguen,  ii.  32.  155. 

at  RYswicK,iii.  274,  Turenne,  Marefchsi,  i.  {65, 

275,  276,  277,  278,  495.      his  character  of  the 

279.  Duke  of  York,  ii.  296. 

at  Utrecht,  iv.  339,  Turin,  fiege  of,  iv.  160,  161. 

340,363,366,  367,  raifed,   163,    164. 

385,  386,  387,  388,  Turks,   their  wars,    Hi.    89, 

389.  181. 
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1S1,  182,  214,  215,  245, 
281,282.  make  peace  with 
the  Emperor,  282,  283, 
455.  iv.  5.  and  with  the 
Czar,  276,  321,  334,  335. 
Turner,   the  Jefuit,    ii.  93, 

94- 

Turner,   Sir  James,   i.  296, 

326,  346. 

Turner  made  Biftiop  of  Ely, 
ii.  261.  307,  308.  attends 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at 
execution,  330.  abfents 
from  Parliament,  iii.  8. 
correfponds  to  St.  Germains, 
95,96.     is  deprived,  104. 

Turner,  Sir  William,  i.  375. 

Turnham  -  Green,  a  lane 
near,  deiigned  for  the  affaf- 
lination,  iii.  229. 

Tiveedale,  Earl  of,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  141.  againftGu- 
thry's  execution,  175.  im- 
prisoned, 179,  295,  338, 
344.  made  an  Englifh 
Privy  Counfellor ,  345, 
346,  347,  348,  387,  39Z, 
393,  404,  406,  iii.  160. 
made  a  Marquis  and  Chan- 
cellor, 119.  and  King's 
Commiffioner,  215,  is  dif- 
mhTed,  223.  made  Queen's 
Commiffioner,  iv.  80.  pro- 
motes  the  Union,  170. 

Tyrawley,  Lord,  iv.  307. 


V. 

Valentia  declares  for  King 

Charles,  iv.  146.     reduced 

191. 
Valiere,  Mademoifelle,   her 

intrigue,  i.  421,  422. 
Valiere,    Dutchefs    of,     ii. 

229. 
Valiere,    a  Spy,    iv.   220, 

221- 
Z 


Vanbeuninc,  his  character, 
i.  461. 

Vanderdussen,  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Gertruydemberg, 
iv.   196. 

Vandike,  the  Painter,  i.  24. 

Van  Ghent,  Dutch  Admiral, 
fent  to  the  Frith,  i.  339. 

Van  Hulst,  ii.  519. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  i.  6o,  6if 
85.  his  character  and  exe- 
cution, 228,  229. 

Vauban,  a  great  engineer, 
iii.  211. 

Vaudemont,  Prince  of,  co- 
vers the  fiege  of  Namur,  iii. 
207,  208,  209,  396. 

Vaughan,  Chief  JuiUce,  i. 
316.     his  character,  543. 

Velasco,  iv.   114. 

Vendome,  Duke  de,  iii.  268, 
397>  453»  454-  »v.  5,  6, 
14,74.  in,  148,  158,  192, 

237»  3°3»  329>  33°- 

Venetians,  the,  own  K.Wil- 
liam, iii.  178,  179.  their 
wars  with  the  Turks,  181, 
242.  neutral  in  the  French 
war,  365,  397,  446.  iv.  77. 

Venner,  his  fury,  i.  224. 

Vernon,  Secretary  of  State, 
iii.  362,  366,  367. 

Vetera  ni,  General,  killed 
by  the  Turks,  iii.  215. 

Vi  en  n  a  ,  belieged  by  theTurks, 
ii.  225.     raifed,  266. 

Vigo,  the  expedition  there, 
iii.  460,  461. 

Villa  Hermosa,  ii.  8. 

Villa  Viciosa,  battle  of,  iv. 

3°4- 
Villars,  Marefchal,  iii.  452. 
iv.    2,    3,   75,    106,    158, 
191,   199,  200,    268,  271, 

292»  33  J>  379>  38°;< 
ViLLEROi.Marefchal,  iii.  208,- 
209,  210,  396,  397,    398, 
iv.  4,  62,  65,  156. 

VlB- 
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Virginia,  a  college  founded 
there,  iii.   165,  166. 

Ulm,  iii.  45'2.  iv.  64. 

Uxelles,  Marquis  de,  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Gertruydem- 
berg,  iv.  96. 


Wade,  ii  311. 

Wake,  Dr..  ii.  368.  made  Bi- 
ftiop  of  Lincoln,  his  charac- 
ter,  iv.  95,  286. 

Waksman,  ii.  43.  his  trial,  97, 
98,99 

Walcot>  ii.  199,  20 1 .  his 
trial  and  execution,  220. 

Waldeck,  Prince  of,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  458.  iii.  38.  lofes 
the  battle  of  Flerus,  71,  73. 
faves  Bruffels,  105. 

Walqrave,  ii.  479. 

Walker,  ii.  369. 

Wallace,  i.  327. 

Waller,  i.  547.  ii.  251. 

WALPOLE,iv.  347,  352,  353. 

Walsh,  his  character,  i.  273, 
274,   326. 

Walsingham,  his  inftraftions 
to  Wigmore,  i.  8.  gets  intel- 
ligence of  the  Spanifh  Ar- 
mada's defign,  435. 

Ward,  Sir  Peter,  ii.  189,  190. 

Waristoun,  i.  37,  74,  7;, 
146,  176,  277.  his  execu- 
tion, 284. 

Warner,  Bifhop,  Magna 
Charta  in  his  hands,  i.  43. 

Warrington,  Earl  of, Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer, 
iii.  5,  55. 

Warwick,  Sir  Philip,  i.  131. 

WA-rson,    Bifhop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's deprived   for  Simony, 
iii.  313,  314,  351. 
Webb,  General,    his    fuccefs 
at  Wynandale,  iv.  236,  237. 
Wentwcrth,  Lady,  ii,    311, 


330,  526. 
West*  ii.  199,  206,  202,  203, 

210,  220,   230)  243. 
Weston,  ii.   122. 
Weymouth,  Vifcount,  ii.  542, 

iii.   433. 
Wharton,  Lord,  i.  38.  11.  2„ 

532.  iii.  363>  435'  iv- 
99,  128,  176.  Lieutenant 
ef  Ireland,  247.  difmifs'd, 
300,    405. 

Wharton,  Sir  Miles,  refufes 
a  Peerage,   iv.    348. 

Whichcot,  Dr.   i.  261. 

WhIggamore  inroad,  2.  $8» 

59- 
Whigs  turn'd  out,  iii.  55,  62. 

taken    in,     148.    lofe   theif 

credit,  288,  462.  turn'd  out, 

339,  352.  taken  in,  iv.  1  22, 

247.    turn'd  out,  298,  299. 

Whiston,  Mr.  iv.  324,  325, 
326,  327,  369. 

WHiTBY,Dr.ii.  368.  iii.  104. 

White,  Bifhop  of  Peterbo- 
rough, abfents  from  Parlia- 
ment, iii.  8.  deprived,  104. 
attends  Sir  John  Fenwick* 
265. 

Whitebread,  his  trial,  ii.  62, 
63,93,  94,  95. 

Whitford,  Bifhop,  i.  34. 

WHiTFORD,his  Son,  ii.  375, 

Whitlock,  i.    51. 

WlCQTTEFORT,    ii.    526. 

Widdrington,  Lord,  i.  562.' 

Wildman,  i.  92.  ii.  203, 
304,    517,  519,  526,    571. 

Wilkins,  Dr.  i„  88,  109.  his 
character,  261.  Bifhop  of 
Chefter,  355,  363,  3675 
381. 

Wilkinson,  ii.   150. 

William,  111.  joint  Sove- 
reign with  Queen  Mary, 
(fee  Orange)  iii.  2.  his 
favour  to  Benthink  and  Sid- 
ney, 6.  his  firft  Minifiry, 
O  o  6,  7. 
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6,  7.  his  Speech,  9,  16. 
grows  jealous  of  the  Whigs, 
18.  ptopofes  naming  the 
Dutchefs  of  Hanover  in 
the  Succeffion,.  21.  joint  fo- 
vereign  of  Scotland,  30, 
32.  his  Miniftry  there,  33. 
the  Whigs  jealous  of  him, 
47.  fefufes  his  aflent  to  the 
Corporation  aft,  54.  takes 
in  Tories,  54,  62.  the  Ad- 
miniftration  in  the  Queen 
in  his  abfence,  55,  64.  his 
difcourfe  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
(63,  64,  76,  77.  wound- 
ed by  a  cannon-ball,  68. 
gains  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  69,  75.  a  defign 
to  affaffinate  him,    j6,    77, 

78,  79.  befieges  Limerick, 
and  forced  to  raife  the  fiege, 

79,  81,  his  equal  temper, 
81,  82.  goes  to  a  con- 
grefs  of  Princes  at  the 
Hague,  98,  99.  changes 
his  miniftry  in  Scotland, 
joi,  fills  the  vacant  Sees, 
j  03,  104,  105.  Ireland  re- 
duced, 111.  he  fupports  Sa- 
voy, 99,  115.  fond  of 
the  Dutch,  117.  carelefs 
in  figning  papers,  123.  his 
breach  with  the  Princefs  of 
Denmark,  123,  124.  lofes 
Namur,  and  the  battle  of 
Steenkirk,  133,  134,  139. 
refufes  his  aflent  to  the  Tri-  ■ 
ennial  bill,  148.  takes  in 
Whigs,  ibid,  149,  170.  grows 
unpopular,  151,  152,  153. 
loles  the  battle  of  Landen, 
155,  156.  leaves  church- 
affairs  to  the  Queen,  162. 
founds  the  William  and  Ma- 
ry College  in  Virginia,  165, 
166,  175.  fends  a  fleet  to 
proteft  Spain,  178,  179. 
Another    to    bombard    the 


French    coaft,    180.        hig 

frief  for  Queen  Mary's 
eath,  191.  a  defign  to  af- 
faflinate  him,  204.  recon- 
ciled to  the  Princefs  of  Den- 
mark, 205.  appoints  Lords 
Juftices,  Z05,  206.  takes 
Namur,  210,  211,  213.  a 
confpiracy  to  aflaffinate  him 
and  invade  England,  226, 
227.  the  confpirators  feized, 
'230,  231.  the  invafion 
broke,  231,  242,  265,  267. 
fends  a  fquadron  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  269.  concludes 
a  peace  at  Ryfwick,  275, 
276,  277,  278,  283,  284. 
Keeps  3000  men  more  than 
were  provided  for  by  Par- 
liament, 290.  filences  dis- 
putes about  theTrinity,  295. 
is  oppofed  with  bitternefs, 
303,  304,  305.  the  army 
reduced  to  7000  how  mo- 
delled, 306,  his  partition 
treaty,  309,  310,  321,  322, 
323.  lofes  the  peoples  af- 
fections, 333,  342.  takes 
in  Tories,  333,  334,  351, 
352.  makes  a  peace  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Swe-f 
den,  337,  338.  his  con- 
duel  on  the  King  of  Spain's 
death,  352,  353,  354. 
it  is  very  myfterious,  359, 
360,  371.  owns  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  King  of  Spain, 
373.  is  referved  to  his  Mi- 
nifters,  388,  395.  recalls 
his  Ambafl'ador  in  France, 
407.  his  noble  and  wife 
fpeech,  409.  his  fall  from 
a  horfe,  417.  his  ficknefs, 
ibid.  418.  his  death,  419. 
pafles  the  Abjuration  Aft  in 
the  laft  hours  of  his  life, 
419.  his  character,  421, 
422,  423,  424.      Attempts 
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againft  hh  Grants,  iv.  319, 

372,  373-  .     ■ 

Williams,  Bifhop,  1.  67. 
Wllliams,  Dr.  ii.   90,  368. 
Williams,    Sir  William,    ii. 

262,  464. 
Williamson  ,     Sir    Jofeph  , 

Plenipotentiary  at  Cologne, 

i.  495,  525. 
Williamson     feized     gang 

over  to  King  James,  iii.  50. 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochefler, 

i.  370,  371,  372. 
Willis,    Sir  Richard,    gives 

Cromwell    intelligence,     i. 

90,  91. 
Willis,  Dr.  i.  320. 

WlNDEBANK,    Dr.    U.    479. 
WlNNINGTON,   ii.  58,  78,    79, 
II7-, 

Wirtemeerc,   Duke  of,   ii. 

73- 

Wishart,    Bifhop   of   Edin- 
burgh, i.    198. 

Wismar,  fiege  of,  raifed,  iv. 

335- 

Witherly,  Dr.  ii.  477. 

WlTHlNS,    ii.    121,    237. 
WOLFEMBUTTLE,      Duke    of, 

Hi.    337,    401,    444,  445. 

his  daughter  marries  King 

Charles  of  Spain,  iv.  197. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  ii. 

120. 
Worthington,  Dr.  his  cha- 
racter, i.  263. 
Wratislaw,  Count,  iv.  59. 
Wright,    Chief  Juftice,    ii. 

466. 
Wright,  Sir   Nathan,  Lord 

Keeper,   iii.  336.     iv.    55. 

difmiffed,   122. 
Wyche,  Sir  Cyril,  one  of  the 

Lords   Juftices   in    Ireland, 

iii.   164. 
Wyld,  Judge,  ii.  7Z,  73. 
Wynne,  iii.  24. 
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York,  Duke  of,  i.  100,  i©2. 
marries  Clarendon's  daugh? 
ter,  234.  why  he  turned 
Papift,  236.  commands  the 
fleet,  306.  his  amours, 
319,  320,  378,  424,  467, 
468,  489.  lays  down  all 
his  Commiflions,  492.  ad- 
dreffes  Lady  Bellafis,  493, 
marries  the  Princefs  of  Mo- 
dena,  494.  the  Commons 
vote  againft  that  marriage, 
507,532,  555.  ii.  36.  fent 
beyond  fea,  j^.  his  Excla- 
fion  endeavoured,  80,  81, 
82.  he  is  fent  for  home, 
107.  goes  to  Scotland,  1 1 1. 
with  leave  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, 113.  his  behaviour 
in  Scotland,  156,159,161, 
172,  173,  174.  he  go- 
verns all  affairs,  Englifh  and 
Scotch,  251,  252.  attends 
the  King  in  his  laft  illnefs, 
and  introduces  Huddlefton. 
to  his  apartment,  281,  282, 
283.     See  James  II. 

York,  Hide,  Dutchefs  of,  i. 
237.  238,  431,  432,  433. 

York,  Modena,  Dutchefs  of, 
i.  516.  See  Queen  Mary.- 


Zabor,  Count,  fent  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  iv.  202. 

Zeiher,  iv.  yy. 

Zell,  Duke  of,  iii.  98,302, 
318,  338,  444. 

Zouch,  i.  529. 

Zl/LESTEIN,    i.  383.      ii.   481, 

4S2,  544. 
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